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THE 


THREE MIDDLE BOOKS OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


e 


A. GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


OF THE THREE MIDDLE BOOKS OF THE LAW CONSIDERED 
AS A WHOLE. 


1. THE RELATION OF THE THREE MIDDLE BOOKS OF THE PENTATEUCH TO THE 
WHOLE PENTATEUCH. 


WHILE the Pentateuch describes the Law of the Lord in its whole compass as the 
symbolical, typical, fundamental law of the kingdom of God, its universal basis stated 
in Genesis, and its universal purpose in Deuteronomy, it appears to be the unique 
character of the three middle books to set forth this law as the law of Israel strictly 
considered. They are the fixed, written, literal law of God for this pcople his- 
torically bounded and defined. But since this people should not live egotistically for 
itself, but be a blessing of the nations, and also a type of the nations to be brought 
into the kingdom of God, its law is not merely a law for the Israelites. Throughout 
it has a typical meaning as far as its ordinances and shadows indicate the principles of 
spiritual life and the divine regulations for all the nations of the kingdom of God, for all 
Christian nations, Israel is the type of Christian nationalities. Isracl’s law is the type 
of Christian theocratic systems in their ethical, ecclesiastical and political regulations. 

It is therefore both one-sided and erroneous to mistake either the national and directly 
popular meaning of the Mosaic law in earliest times or the Judaizing and superficiality con- 
cerning this law in the Rationalistic era. This last view Rationalism has held equally with 
the Pharisees. Paul had this in view in his opposition to mere legality. The law of the 
three middle books is literally and particularly the law of the people of Israel; but this peo- 
ple Israel is essentially a type of the people of the kingdom of God; not only of God’s peo- 
ple in general, but also of national institutions, of Christian nationalities. The significance 
of Israel in respect to Christian nationalities has been excellently set forth by Pastor Brim 
of Neukirchen. Concerning the significance of nationalities in the Christian Church, comp. 
my Vermischte Schriften, New Series 11, p. 185, and W. Hoffmann, Deutschland, 1870, 
Vol. 2, 

We may consider the special religion of the patriarchs as the subjective religion of the 
individual conscience led by divine grace, as a walk before and with God directed by special 
instruction from God and by complete obedience of faith. But now commences the predo- 
minantly objective form of religion in which the people of Israel, as an individual, are led by 
an external social code of laws and by mysterious external tokens of God. The patriarchal 
religion as compared with the Mosaic is more subjective, which gives it a gleam of New 
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Testament or of Protestant evangelical freedom and joy (Gal. iii.), as we see portrayed in 
the life of the Sethites: whilst the religion of Moses is that of promise contained in the 
training of the people, and therefore the external law and symbols are chiefly employed; as 
in a similar manner in the Middle Ages Christendom served for the elementary training 
of the nations. But on the other side a great progress is shown, in that now for the first 
time a whole nation is made the people of God, instead of a holy family living by them- 
selves, and in that the simple word of God and the simple covenant of circumcision unfold 
into a complete code of laws and an organization of worship and of society. It is also an ex- 
ceedingly important fact that Deuteronomy again points out the spirituality of the law, or 
throws a bridge over to the prophetic era—a fact frequently mistaken. Comp. Gen. 
Introd. p. 49. 


32. THE PARTICULAR RELATION OF THE THREE MIDDLE BOOKS TO GENESIS. 


According to the preceding, it is not correct to speak of Genesis as the introduction to 
the following books. According to that view, the Old Testament was designed as a particn- 
lar and national Bible for the Jews. It is rather the archives of the foundation of the uni- 
versal and indestructible kingdom and people of God, whose coming is prefigured by the 
typical people of God, Israel, and by the typical kingdom of God, the theocracy. For it is 
the high destination of Israel that in becoming the representative of the concentration or 
contraction of God's kingdom in process of development, it should prepare and bring about 
the expansion or enlargement of the real and complete kingdom of God as it is promised in 
the blessing of Abraham (Gen. xii. 3), but especially in the second part of the prophet Isaiah 
(chap. xliii. 21 f.). Yet the catholicism of Genesis tends to this typical speciality by defining 
narrower circles for the Messianic promise. The first circle is the universe itself in the sig- 
nificant religious contrast, heaven and earth. The second circle is the earth, Adam with 
his race. The third circle is the nobler line of Adam in the Sethites in contrast to the line 
of Cain. The fourth circle is the family of Noah baptized with the water of the flood and 
divided into the pious and blessed family of Shem and the humanitarian and blessed people 
of Japhet. Then the distinctive genealogical speciality is begun by the setting apart of 
Abraham. His posterity is ennobled by a series of exclusions; Ishmael, the children of 
Keturah and Esau, are shut out from the consecrated circle of Israel. Indeed within this 
circle great distinctions are indicated, though in the three books the tribes of Judah and 
Joseph (Ephraim and Manasseh) stand far behind that of Levi. Thus Genesis, which in 
its catholicism is one with the loftier Genesis, the Apocalypse, ends with the foundation of 
the Jewish nationality, with the seed-corn of the typical people of God in the house of 
Jacob. 

The three middle books in relation to Genesis are the record of the first typical fulfill- 
ment of the divine promise which was given to Israel, and through Israel to mankind (Gen. 
xv. 18, 14). They inform us how a people of God grew out of the holy family, a people born 
amid the travail of oppression and tyranny in Egypt. This people, consecrated to God, 
come out through the typical redemption, which first makes them a pcople, and which is 
based upon the fact that the Almighty God (El Shaddai) appears under the name Jehovah, 
and proves Himself Jehovah. For in the revelation of God as Jehovah, as the covenant 
God who ever remains the same, and ever glorifies Himself by His faithfulness, there inhere 
two very diverse revelations, since by the first it was not proved that he would continue to 
return. As in geometry we must have two separate points in order to determine the dis- 
tance of a third point, so in the region of faith we must have two indications of salvation in 
order to conclude assuredly that the covenant-God will continue to return. In this way for 
the first time the name Jehovah obtained its full significance, though it was known in ear- 
lier times in connection with the prevailing name El Shaddai: just as at the Reformation 
the word “justification”? was invested with a new meaning, though it had been known 
before. On this redemption the theocracy (Ex. xix.) was founded, and appeared not in 
abetract forms, but in concrete, historical characteristics, in ethical, ecclesiastical and politi- 
cal laws. This code of laws was a boundary separating Israel from all other peoples, placing 
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them in strongest contrast to other peoples, making them particularly the executioner of the 
Canaanites, who had come to ruin through the practice of unnatural lust. By this Israel 
would have become actually, according to the idea of the Pharisees, “odium generis hu- 
mani,” had they not been predestined to be educated as the teacher of the peoples and as the 
mediator of their salvation. 


38. THE PARTICULAR RELATION OF THE THREE MIDDLE BOOKS TO DEUTERONOMY. 


Doubt has been expressed whether the man Moses who, in the spirit of the severe jurist, 
issued the code of laws contained in the three middle books, could also be the author of the 
essential parts of Deuteronomy. Doubts of this sort appear to pre-suppose that a law- 
giver should make his own ideals, his loftiest thought a code for his people. But very 
false conceptions of the best legislation lie at the foundation of this view. <A wise lawgiver 
will approve himself by the manner and mode in which he accommodates his loftiest views 
of right to the culture or want of culture of his people. Moses therefore might have given 
a Jaw to his people corresponding to their culture as he found it, by mere external form, the 
very letter of the law, and the enlargement of the bald form by picturesque representations 
of a ceremonial worship which appealed to the senses and thought, not less than by a strong 
organization of the whole people. All this Moses might have done in the character of a 
Jewish Solon. But his giving an ethical, ecclesiastical and civil national law which was 
throughout a transparent representation, the symbol and type of the kingdom of God, proved 
him to be a prophet led and illumined by the Spirit of God. 

Throughout his whole course Moses had been educated equally as a Jewish specialist of 
his times and as a catholic embracing all future huntanity. As the adopted child of the 
daughter of a Pharaoh, he was educated in all the wisdom of Egypt, the most renowned cen- 
tre of human culture of that time, and he also became familiar among the sons of the desert, 
the Midianites, with a noble patriarchal house. But as he was a true spiritual heir of Abra- 
ham, his personal experiences formed the basis for the catholic enlightenment imparted to 
him. 

But as a prophet of Jehovah it could not be hidden from Moses, that with the institution 
of the covenant-religion in the forms of the external law, there was danger that the majority 
of his people might go astray in the mere letter of the law and in seeking righteousness by 
works. This danger of misunderstanding his law he met by bringing out in the second law, 
in Deuteronomy, the germs of spirituality which lay in the first law, and thereby opened a 
way from the isolation of Israel by its code to the spiritual catholicity which was to be de- 
veloped in the prophets. Such a transition is unmistakably shown in the original portions 
of Deuteronomy which we distinguish from the final compilation. We are not called to treat 
of this compilation, or to offer any review of treatises upon it (¢.g. KLEINERT’S Treatise, Das 
Deuteronomium und der Deuteronomiker),. 

In the first place, there is throughout Deuteronomy a solemn prophetic tone. Then 
there is the historical account of the miraculous leading of Israel in the light of Jehovah’s 
grace, who pardoned the transgressions of the people, and even made Moses a typical 
substitute for the sins of the people (chap. iii. 26, 27). Israel and the law do not appear 
here in the lightning-flame of Sinai; Israel is the glorious people among the nations (chap. 
iv. 7), and the fiery law by which Jehovah made Himself known to Israel is comprised in 
the words: “ Yea, he loved the people” (chap. xxxiii.3). Respecting the form of the reve- 
lation on Sinai, not the terrors at the giving of the law are recalled, but the fact 
that Israel heard only the words of God; they did not see His form, in order that the danger 
of making images of God might be averted (chap. iv. 15). Thus decidedly were the people 
directed in the way of spiritual worship. The command against image worship in its length 
and breadth becomes a long-continued, positive demand for spirituality in religion. In the 
repetition of the ten commandments (chap. v.), in the tenth, the wife is placed before the 
house, and the critics have greatly troubled themselves with the question whether this posi- 
tion (chap. v. 21) or the reverse in the decalogue (Ex. xx. 17) is the right one. This alter- 
native would make no essential change; for in Exodus the lawgiver speaks, but-in Deutero- 
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nomy the prophet who interprets the law. According to the law the wife is part of the 
house and the property of the man; according to her spiritual relations, she is above the 
house. By the law of the Sabbath (its importance as regards worship in Leviticus must be 
distinguished from its ethical value, Ex. xx.) the principle of humanity, which was stated in the 
first sketch of the civil law (Ex. xxiii. 12), is further developed (Deut. v. 14,15). Especially 
remarkable is the expansion of the first commandment in the declaration: Thou shalt love 
Jehovah thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might (chap. 
vi. 5). The covenant-sign of circumcision is here referred to the circumcision of the heart, 
regeneration (chap. x. 16; xxx. 6). 

In Leviticus, after the curse and the blessing, come a few words of promise of the resto- 
ration of Israel (chap. xxvi.); but here how greatly is that promise expanded in prophecy 
(Deut. chap. xxx.)! This prophetic tendency in Deuteronomy is not obscured by the severe 
enactments against the Canaanites (chap. vii.); they are rather, on the one side, moderated — 
(chap. vii. 22), and, on the other side, the reason for them is given (ver. 22). If more 
is said in this book of the Levites than of the priests, it is a proof not of the exaltation, 
but of the lessening of the priesthood, a step towards the general priesthood. To these are 
added the laws of a genuine humanity in the laws of war (chap. xx.) and also in various 
commands touching forbearance and morality. And finally the solemnity of the song and 
of the blessing of Moses. The grand antithesis between the song and the blessing makes 
these chapters the flower of Deuteronomy: in the song the curse referred to culminates; in 
the blessing, the promise. As Genesis from a universal basis converges to the particularity 
of the three middle books, so Deuteronomy diverges in the direction of catholicity. This 
shows that the particularity of the three books is economical and temporary, and that a 
golden thread of spiritual significance, of symbolical, typical suggestion runs through the 
whole law. 

For the distinction between Deuteronomy and each of the three middle books, comp. 
the article “ Pentateuch”’ in HERz0Q’s Real-Encyclopedie. 


¢4. THE RELATION OF THE THREE MIDDLE BOOKS OF THE LAW TO EACH OTHER. 


The internal, essential relation of the three middle books of the law to each other is not 
defined with sufficient theological exactness either by the Hebrew names which are the first 


words of the books, ninw TR, 1p"), 13°193, or by the Greek names of the Septuagint rep- 
resenting the principal subjects of the books (comp. HarRTwia’s Tabellen zur Einleitung des 
Alten Testaments, 2 Aufl. 8. 28). 

An approximate distinction is found in the old division of the law into the moral, cere- 
monial and civil law. Yet these three forms do not acc correspond to the concrete 
character of the three books. 

But in perfect accord with the distinguishing marks of Messianic prophecy, we may 
designate the first book (Exodus) as the prophetic book of the theocracy, the second (Levi- 
ticus) as the priestly book, the third (Numbers) as the kingly book, the book of the army, 
its preparation and marches, and service of the heavenly king. In the sequence of these 
books there is mirrored the sequence of the offices of Christ, whilst in the history of Israel 
the rule of the prophets (judges included) comes first, then the rule of the kings, and lastly 
the rule of the priests.* 

That in the preparation of the three books this distinction was intentionally maintained 
appears from the plainest marks. A cursory consideration might, for instance, ask: why do 
we not find the large section containing the erection of the tabernacle in Leviticus rather than 
in Exodus, since the tabernacle is the holy place of Levitical worship? According to the 
explanation of the Scriptures themselves, the tabernacle is primarily not the house of the 
offerer, but of him to whom the offering is brought ; not the priest’s house, but God's house, 


® Ewald greatly misunderstands the matter when he makes the following order: God’s rule, kings’ rule, saints’ rule. 
God's rule, or the theocracy, is not a form of government; it is the principle of government; but in permanent sovereignty 
it controlled all the three forms of government until they ended with the destruction of Jerusalem. 
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the temple-palace of Jehovah, where He is present as law-giver, and maintains the law given 
on Sinai; we might say, it is the Sinai that moves with the people; and therefore it is the 
house where Jehovah ever meets with His people through the mediation of His representa- 
tives. The significance of the tabernacle as the place of the revelation of the glory of God 


comes out very clearly at the close of Exodus (7 9m and maT oi). 

But we must more exactly define the two parts of Exodus. 

The first part (chaps. i—xviii.) narrates the formation of the people of Israel up to the 
foundation of the theocracy by their redemption, that is, the typical redemption and creation 
of the people of God and the typical foundation of the kingdom of God. The second part 
(chaps. xix.—x].) comprises the giving of the law, the ethical law, and the tabernacle as the 
dwelling-place or the Law-giver. To this is added in Leviticus the law of worship and in 
Numbers the political law, for the most part illustrated by examples. 

The first part (chaps. i.-xviii.) is therefore the real foundation of the three books, the sin- 
gle trunk which is further on divided into three codes of laws. But the preponderance of 
the prophetical and ethical law, of the decalogue over the law of worship and the civil law 
is shown by its place in the foundation, and it also appears from the fact that with the deca- 
logue the outline of the three-fold code of laws is given (Ex. xx.-xxiii,). 

In accord with the same law of a definite characteristic distinction of the books, we find 
in Leviticus the laws of the festivals arranged. All those festivals are placed before them as 
priesta (chap. xxiii.). The Sabbath appears here not in an ethical point of view as the day of rest 
but in its relation to worship as the day of the great assembly and as the basis of all other 
festivals ordained by God (chap. xxiii.). But all these festivals are preceded by the distinc- 
tive mark of Leviticus, the complete directions concerning the great day of atonement (chap. 
xvi.). In like manner the ten commandments and all the statutes are conformed to the 
priestly idea (chap. xix.); and so the fuurth book of Moses, the book of the army of God and 
of the beginning of its marches, true to its character, commences with a muster of the people 
fit for war. 

Numbers therefore stands with the impress of the kingly revelation of Jehovah. It 
forms the foundation for the conscription of the army of the Lord (chap. i-iii.). Andif the 
Levites are again mentioned here, it is because they are now appointed to sanctify the march 
of the people of God and their wars (chaps, iii. 44—chap. iv.). The laws of purification, 
which were inculcated in Leviticus with respect to worship, are repeated here that the camp 
of the army of God should be kept clean, in order that the army may be invincible (chap. 
v.). All directions with respect to sacrifice which are repeated here are given more or less 
for this end (chaps. vi.-x.). And therefore the two silver trumpets, which sounded the march, 
form the last of all these regulations. But the offences of the people, their calamities and 
judgments, afford visible proofs that it is the typical march of the people of God and the 
divine guidance of the people which are set before us (chaps. xi.—xvii.), and that by severe, yet 
gracious interposition, the errors of the people are removed. And then, preceded by new 
ordinances for purification, and, since the assembly needed a new incitement, by the death 
of Miriam and Aaron in due time, and by the purification of Moses himself with the assem- 
bly through great perturbation at the waters of Meribah (chap. xx.), the great conquests of 
Jehovah (one had long before taken place) follow, though these are again interrupted by 
new transgressions by the people (chap. xxi.-xxv.). The second enumeration of the people 
marks the end of the preliminary foundation of the state (chap. xxvi.), and hence there fol- 
low sketches of the political and civil law (chap. xxvi.f). The regulations of the festival 
again occur here, because of their relation to the civil order of the state. All further di- 
. Yections are merely outlines of the future typical state (chaps, xxx.-xxxvi.). 


25. THE ORGANISM OF THE THREE BOOKS AS TO THEIR UNITY AND THEIR SEPARATE 
PARTS. 

The ethical and prophetic legislation of Exodus is based on the formation and redemp- 

tion of the people of God: it is also the prophecy of the better legislation, the erection of a - 

true spiritual kingdom of God by the vivifying laws of the Spirit of God. The typical, sac- 
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rificial rites of Leviticus are connected with this prophecy by internal relations. Then on 
the basis of consecration through sacrifice, the army of God, according to the book of Num- 
bers, comes together in order that, being Jed by God in its marches and purified by peculiar 
judgments, it may execute judgment upon the world and lay the foundation of God’s state. 

In accordance with the three-fold division Moses appears most prominently in Exodus 
(Exodus is therefore peculiarly the book of Moses), Aaron in Leviticus, and the princes and 
leaders of the twelve tribes in Numbers. We have already mentioned that this three-fold 
division becomes four-fold because we must distinguish in Exodus the general fundamental 
portion (chaps, ii—xviii.) from that which is special. 


The organism of Exodus— The theocracy as prophetic and ethical, or as the sole foundation of 
worship and of culture. 

Exodus is divided in general into two parts; the first part (chaps. i.—xviii.) narrates the 
formation and redemption of the peopje of God, more strictly, the formation of the people of 
God and their redemption until the institution of God’s state or the theocracy; the second 
part (chaps. xix.—xl.) narrates the institution of the covenant and the ethical and propheti- 
cal law of God by itself, 2 compendium of the whole law as special training unto Christ, until 
the completion of the habitation of the ever-present Law-giver. 

The first larger division is divided again into the history of the typical origin and re- 
demption of Israel (chaps. i.—xii.), and into the history of the confirmation of the redemp- 
tion by the typical consecration (chaps. xiii—xviii.). The fundamental thought of the first 
part of the history of redemption is deliverance through suffering, a deliverance marked by 
the institution and celebration of the passover, with the solemn exodus begun with the re- 
past of the exodus, the passover (chap. xii.). The fundamental thought of the second part, 
or of the history cf the confirmation of the redemption, is the separation of Israel from the 
Egyptians by the passage through the Red Sea, accomplished by means of the pillar of cloud 
and of fire (chap. xiv.), celebrated in Moses’ song of victory, and taking shape in the prepa- 
ration for the theocratic covenant. The first part describes merely the pangs of birth until 
the birth, the second describes merely separations or typical consecrations. 

The second larger division (chaps. xix.—xl.) is divided into the history of the covenant 
of the first legislation (chaps. xix.—xxiii.), of the institution of the covenant (chap. xxiv.), 
and of the ordering of the tabernacle together with the reception of the written law (chaps. 
Xxv.—xxxi.); further into the history of the apostasy in the setting up of the golden calf, 
of the restoration of the covenant through chastisements, and of the law renewed partly in 
severer, partly in milder terms (chaps. xxxii.—xxxiv.); finally into the history of the erec- 
tion of the tabernacle, by which Mount Sinai or the house and the revelation of the Law-giver 
is brought within the congregation of God (chaps. xxxv.—xl.). 

Remark.—Some commentators and writers of Introductions never give themselves the 
trouble to discover the arrangement of these books, but, on the contrary, tell us the sources 
whence they were compiled. This is plainly scientific aberration, the result of an ambitious 
but owl-like criticism, an anatomical history of literature, which without right desires 
to be called theology. However thoroughly one may pursue the question of the sources, that 
will not release us from the duty of understanding the books as they are according to their 
logical structure and religious intention. 


The organism of Leviticus— The theocracy as priestly ; after the dedication of the covenant-con- 
gregation to God follows the dedication of the covenant-people to Jehovah, the holy covenant- 
God, by means of theocratic consecration, for the purpose of manifesting theocratic holiness. 
The fundamental thought of this book is offering, but offering as atonement or the typi- 

cal atonement with God (chap. xvi.). Both the principal divisions correspond with this. 

First, the holy rites (chaps. i.—xvi.); second, the holy life (chaps. xvii—xxvii.). In the 

first section the various offerings are set forth in order, beginning with the burnt offering and 

ending with the peace offering (chaps. i.—vii.). It is worthy of remark that in this book it 
is repeatedly said, “ when one brings an offering,” whilst the ethical decalogue speaks abso- 
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lutely “thou shalt.” In the second section follow the directions concerning those appointed 
to the office of mediation by sacrifice, the priests, +. ¢., of those who ina typical sense are 
worthy to draw near to God in behalf of the sinful people (Jer. xxx. 21) chaps. viii—x. 
Then follow the directions concerning the animals of the typical offering, clean beasts which 
as distinguished from unclean. beasts are alone fit for an offering (chap. xi.). Then is 
described the typical cleanness or purification of the offerers, i. ¢., of the Israelites bringing 
the offering. With these directions is reached the festival of the yearly offering for atone- 
ment, the central point and climax of worship by offerings (chap. xvi.). 

Hence there now follow in the second division the typical consequents of the typical 
offering for atonement, the precepts for maintaining holiness. a. All killing and eating of 
flesh becomes in the light of the offering for atonement a thank offering (chap. xvii.). 0. 
Since the table of the Israelite as a priest is hallowed, so is also his marriage (chap. xviii.). 
This priestly holiness pertains to all the relations of life; first, positively (chap. xix.) ; second, 
negatively (chap. xx.). Above all it demands a typical positive maintenance of holiness in 
the priestly office itself (chaps. xxi.—xxii. 16), ag well as perfection in the very animals to 
be offered (chap. xxii. 17-33). To the keeping holy the animals for offering is joined the 
keeping holy the festivals on which the offerings are brought (chap. xxiii.) : so also the acta 
of offering (chap. xxiv. 1-9). The keeping holy the name of Jehovah is inculcated by an 
instance of punishment (chap. xxiv. 10-23). The very land of Israel must be kept holy by 
the Sabbatic year and the great year of jubilee (chap. xxv.). The general law of the typical 
holy keeping is then followed, as a conclusion, by the sanction or declaration of the holiness 
of the law itself; the promise of the blessing, the threatening of the curse (chap. xxvi.). 

But why does ch. xxvii. speak of special vows? Here also the law points beyond itself. 
Vows are the expressions of a free, prophetic, lofty piety. They point to a higher plane, as 
the consilia erangelica of the Middle Ages sought to do this, but could do no more because 
they made the law of the spirit of Christ a mere external law of the letter, and just as the 
longings inspired by the consilia evangelica found their solution in a life of evangelical faith, 
so the desires expressed by Old Testament vows found their solution in the New Testament. 
But under the law they were to be regulated according to law. Yet even in the great day 
of atonement there were two ceremonies which pointed beyond the Old Testament; first, an 
offering for atonement in accordance with all legal offerings; second, the putting of the un- 
known, unatoned sins on Azazel* in the desert, : 


The organism of the Book of Numbers—The theocracy as kingly in its relation to the world. 
The army of God. Its preparation. Its march to take possession of the inheritance of God. 
its transgressions, its defeat and rejuvenescence under the discipline of its king Jehovah and 
under the leading of Moses to the border of the promised land. 


The fundamental thought of the book of Numbers is the march of the typical army of 
God at the sound of the silver trumpets, the signals of war and victory for directing the wars 
of Jehovah, until the firm founding of God's state, and the celebration of the festivals of vic- 
tory and blessing of Jehovah in the land of promise (chap. x. 1-10). Around this centre are 
grouped the separate parts of the book. 

The conscription and the order of the camp of the holy people form the first part: at the 
same time the Levites are assigned to lead the army of God (in a symbolical sense as a banner, 
not in a strategic sense, chap. iii. 22); they are also mentioned here as being the servants of 
the ark of the covenant, the symbolic banner of the army, to precede the army (chs. i.—iv.). 

Upon this in the second part follow the directions for the typical consecration of the 
army, especially for putting away whatever would defile (chap. v.), and for self-denial on the 
part of the army (chap. vi. 1-21); then the solemn blessing of the army (chap. vi. 22-27), 
and the gifts and offerings which the leaders of the army brought for the tabernacle as the 
central point (staff and head-quarters) of the army of God (chap. vii.). Then in conformity 
with this high purpose the splendid lights of the tabernacle and those who were to serve them, 
the Levites, are spoken of (chap. viii.). In addition to these consecrations there are enact- 


* [Bee note, p. 43). 


@ 
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ments for keeping clean the army by the feast of the passover and the supplementing of the 
law of the passover by that of the second passover for those unclean at the first, stragglers in 
the holy march, and by the law for strangers eating the passover (chap. ix. 1-14). 

The third part, the central point of the book, forms a special section. It describes the 
pillar of cloud and of fire over the tabernacle as the divine signal for the marches of Israel, 
and the blowing of the silver trumpets as the human signal following the divine (chap. ix. 
15—x. 10). 

Then in the fourth part the departure of Israel from Sinai and the first division of its 
marches, its chastisement by a serics of calamities, transgressions and judgments, which 
proves that this army of God is only symbolical and typical. This occasions the institution 
of a new purification of the people by the sprinkling of water, mixed with the ashes of a red 
heifer, which has been made a curse. This section ends with the death of Miriam and of 
the high-priest Aaron (chap. x. 11—chap. xx.), This part includes the march to Kadesh 
and the long sojourn there till the departure of the new generation for Mount Hor. Special 
incidents are, the burning in the camp and the miraculous gift of food by manna and quails ; 
the boasting of Aaron and Miriam against Moscs; the dejection of the people at the report 
of the spies and their defeat afterwards in their presumption; a new regulation of the peace- 
offerings, which encloses a new prediction of the promised land; a violation of the Sabbath 
and the judgment accorded to it; the rebellion and destruction of Korah’s faction; the mur- 
muring of the people against the judgment which had overtaken the faction, and the deliver- 
ance of the people from the judgment intended for them by the incense offered by Aaron, at 
which time the position of the pricsthood is still higher advanced. And finally, apart by 
itself comes the catastrophe at Meribah, when both Moses and Aaron sinned and were 
punished. 

The fifth part describes the second division of the march of the Israelites, which appa- 
rently is to a large extent a return; but it now begins to be a march of victory, though some 
great transgressions of the people are followed by great punishments. On this march, which 
begins at Mount Hor and continues through a great circuit around the land of the Edomites 
to the encampment of the Israclites at Shittim in the plain of Moab, Eleazar the new high- 
priest stands by the side of Moses; at last Joshua comes forth more positively as the repre- 
sentative of Moses (chaps. xxi.—xxv.). The two transgressions of Israel, their murmuring 
because of the long journey, and their thoughtless participation in the revels of the Midi- 
anites in the land of Moab, are punished by suitable inflictions, which are again followed by 
theocratic types of salvation, The blessings of Balaam form the central point of the exalta- 
tion of Israel now beginning. 

With the sixth part begin the preparations for entrance into Canaan. First there is a 
new enumeration of the now purified people, the new generation. Then an enlargement of 
the law of inheritance, especially in reference to daughters who are heirs. Then the conse- 
cration of Joshua as the leader of Israel. The directions with regard to the offerings which 
are now made more definite are a presage of the march into Canaan, or of the beginning of a 
time when Israel will be able to bring these offerings. The new law of the feasts given here 
bears a similar signification, The seventh new moon, the great Sabbath of the year, is made 
chief of all, as a sign that Israel now enters into its rest. Here also the sphere of the vow 
appears as one of greater freedom, and above that of the legal offerings; but at the same time 
it must be brought under the rule of law. A last blow against the heathen, the campaign 
for vengeance on the Midianites, by which Israel is purified, forms the conclusion of these 
preparations (chaps. xxvi.—xxxi.). 

The seventh part contains the commencement of the settlement of Israel in Canaan. 
First, the settlement of the tribes of Reuben and Gad and the half tribe of Manasseh, are 
described. This is followed by a retrospect of the wandering in the desert; and by an anti- 
cipation of the future, consisting of an encouragement to enter the land, defining the bounda- 
ries of the land and those who should allot the land, at the same time particularly mentioning 
the cities of the Levites and of refuge. Finally the inheritance of the tribes is ensured against 
division (chaps, xxxii,—xxxvi.). 
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@ 6. THE RELATION OF THE THREE BOOKS TO HOLY SCRIPTURE IN GENERAL, AND TO 
THE NEW TESTAMENT IN PARTICULAR. 


These three middle books are in an especial sense the law books, or the law of the Jewish 
people. But even for the Jewish people they are not books of a mere external law for the 
regulation of an external state. With such a view these books would be read as the heathen 
law books of a powerful heathenism, and the Jewish people would be regarded as-a heathen 
people among the heathen. In fact the Jewish people wo made the law a covenant of the 
partiality of God and of righteousness by works, has been shattered as a nation, and cast out 
among all people. 

In conjunction with the special legal and national signification, these books, as books of 
revelation, have a symbolical side; in their literal commands and historical features they 
present in symbol lofty spiritual relations. The law of circumcision announced in Genesis 
becomes the symbol of a circumcision of the heart, This symbolical side of the law in limited 
construction, becomes further on through the law in broader construction, the larger revela- 
tion of God in prophecy, till the latter passes away in the morning beams of the Spirit. 

But, thirdly, the three books have a typical side; they set forth the future real, ¢. ¢., spi- 
ritual redemption and its fruit, the new covenant and the real kingdom of God, that is, the 
New Testament in preparatory and fundamental outlines. If we regard merely the symboli- 
cal and typical, that is the spiritual side of the three books, we have the New Testament in 
the Old, the beginnings and foundations of the eternal revelation of salvation (Heb. xi. 1 f.); 
if we regard only the exterior we have the national law of the Jews, whose burden and im- 
possibility of fulfillment must lead to Christ (Acts xv.). But regarding both sides at once, 
we have the picture of a strong concentration or contraction of the kingdom of God as a pre- 
paration for its future unlimited expansion and catholicity. 

The positive side of this history of legislation is the lofty spiritual aim and significance 
of the law, its prophetical and Messianic bearing. Its negative side consists in its bringing 
out prominently that the law as law cannot give life, but that under the law the people con- 
stantly stumble and fall, and only by divine chastisements and grace, by priestly intercession 
and atonement, by true repentance and faith, do they again reach the path of salvation. 

Within this law—irrespective of its expansion in Deuteronomy—there is great progress 
and growth, as is shown in the difference of the relations before and after the setting up of 
the golden calf, between the first and second tables of the law. 

At the first giving of the law the people see the lightning and hear the thunder on the 
mount, and in mortal fear hurry away. Moses alone must speak with God for the people. 
But Moses was able so far to quiet the people, that after the giving of the law Aaron, Nadab, 
Abihu, and seventy elders, with Moses, were able to approach the top of the mount, and there 
behold God, and eat and drink (Exod. xxiv.). At the second sojourn of. Moses on the mount, 
we do not hear of these fearful signs. From mysterious concealment and silence, he comes 
forth with shining face, before which Aaron and the princes, who at the first giving of the 
law beheld God, retreat; and their slavish fear, and that of the people, is again quieted by 
covering Moses’ face with a vail. Jehovah Himself, also, in order to reassure the people, 
makes known from Sinai the meaning of the name Jehovah; that He was “God, merciful 
and gracious, long-suffering and abundant in grace and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, 
forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin, but leaving nothing unpunished, and visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children, and upon the children’s children, unto the third 
and fourth generation.” But on the other hand, it is now determined that Jehovah will 
accompany the people, not as Jehovah Himself, in the midst of the people, but in the form 
of an angel before them, that is, in the form of Old Testament revelation and law. Asa 
mark of this positive separation, Moses removes his tent as a provisional tabernacle outside 
the camp; an act which brings to mind John the Baptist in the wilderness; and the congre- 
gation in the camp is by that declared unclean. = 
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27. THE RELATION OF THE THREE BOOKS TO THE RECORDS ON WHICH THEY WERE FOUNDED. 


The logical connection and the organic unity of these three books are exhibited in unde- 
niable precision, clearness, and beauty. 

And not less clear is it that this whole complex of the Jewish national law is arranged 
not according to the strict requirements of history but of religion ; a sacred tabernacle though 
made of historical materials; not a mere didactic composition, but a concrete didactic dispo- 
sition strung upon the threads of history. Separating the historical from the didactic ele- 
ments, we find that the first historical portion (Exodus, chaps. ii—xviii.), makes a book by 
iteelf. Joined to this, as a second book, is the second part of Exodus; the book of propheti- 
cal and ethical legislation. Leviticus contains no trace of historical progress; it is simply the 
law-book of Levitical worship. The first section of Numbers (chaps. ivy.—x. 10), forms the 
outline of the theocratic, kingly legislation. Then at the blast of the silver trumpets the 
people depart from Sinai. And now follow. the second historical part of the whole 
work, the march from Sinai to the plain of Moab, and various new legal precepts, as special 
circumstances occasioned them. Thus the three books arranged according to theocratic pur- 
poses make five books, a smaller Pentateuch in the greater. Though we mav not lay special 
stress upon the sacred trinity of this law, yet it is worthy of remark, that the ethical Jegisla- 
tion progresses through the stadia of development, that the legislation concerning worship 
from beginning to end is a finished system, which is further on supplemented by the civil 
legislation, while this last is enlarged as historical occasions required, in accordance with the 
usual course of civil legislation. But that this concrete unity did not proceed from a single 
human author under divine inspiration, appears from many proofs, as well as from the very 
nature of these books. First of all, this is shown by the connection with Deuteronomy, in 
which it is plain that previously-existing records were arranged by a subsequent editor. Such 
records are also in these books quoted or presupposed, for instance, the songs (Numb. xxi. 17 
ff., 27 ff.): the history and especially the prophecies of Balaam. 

In general we cannot with certainty decide between those parts which had Moses for 
their author (as for instance BLEEK does in his Introduction, recognizing many such parts), 
and those which are due to a later revision or addition; but from satisfactory proofs we make 
the following distinctions: 1, Those originals which are fundamental, to wit, the primary, 
traditional and written records of the genesis of the people—especially of Joseph—then the 
outlines of the theocratic legislation (the passover, the decalogue, the tabernacle, the law of 
offerings, etc., songs, forms of blessing, encampments) ; 2, the arrangement of the law into 
three parts by the hand of Moses; 8, a final later revision, which, by arrangement and addi- 
tion, sought to present the complete unity of the Pentateuch. 

That such collected originals were the foundation of these books needs no argument. 
But that Moses himself distributed the materials into three parts, appears from the great sig- 
nificance of this organic three-fold unity with its Messianic impress, from the designation of 
the tabernacle, not for Levitical but for ethical legislation, as well as from the break in the 
whole construction before the death of Moses. It is particularly to be remarked that the 
three legislations manifest their theocratic truth by their interdependence; either by itself 
would present, judged by common rules, a distorted form. 

That these three books were made by dividing up a larger book which snstaaed within 
itself that of Joshua, is a modern scholastic view without any proof. As regards the distinc- 
tion between Elohistic and Jehovistic portions, it may have some importance for Genesis. 
But maintaining the great importance of the revelation in Exod. vi., thenceforth the distinction 
between the two names must rest only on internal relations, not upon portions to be critically 
distinguished. For instance, when, from the calling of .Moses (Ex. iii.) and from the inter- 
course of Jehovah with him (Exod. vi.) it is asserted that this is a compilation from two dif- 
ferent accounts, the assertion is made at the expense of the internal relations of the text, 
which plainly show a perfectly logical progress from one section to the other. In consequence 
of the decided refusal of Pharaoh to let the people of Israel go for a religious festival in the 
desert, and on account of the increasing oppression of the people which brought them to 
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despair, Jehovah as the covenant-God of Israel comes forth in the full glory of His name. 
With this new significance which He gives to His name, He repeats previous promises (Exod. 
iii. 8-15) and assures the redemption of the people by great miracles and judgments, and 
their admission into a peculiar covenant relation. That the first general account anticipates 
some particulars of the second transaction is not an argument against it. 

In view of the totality of the Mosaic legislation the fundamental iaw asserts itself, that 
as already mentioned, the essential parts are in the highest degree interdependent. Moses, 
as the author of the decalogue only, would no longer be Moses; but a system of offerings 
which was not founded upon this ethical basis, would seem to be an institution of sorcery. 
The preparations recorded in the book of Numbers, without these conditions precedent, would 
have to be regarded as measure; for a conquest of the world by war. The proof of this com- 
pact organism of the Pentateuch is the complete interdependence of the separate parts. 

For the sources of the Pentateuch, especially of these three books, see BLEEK, Introd. to 
Old Test. The various views, see in ‘“‘Ucbersicht der verschiedenen Vorstellungen dber 
Ursprung und Zusammensetzung des Pentateuchs,’ page 172. According to EWALD, the 
Mosaic sources are difficult to disentangle. The defenders of a single authorship are 
indicated in Hartwie’s Tabellen, pp. 28, 29. Comp. BUNSEN'’s Bibelwerk, 2 Abtheilung, 
Bibelurkunden, p. 108. 


2 8. HISTORICAL FOUNDATION OF THE THREE BOOKS. 
The Range of this History. 

CHRONOLOGY.—In these books of the Pentateuch we have narrated the history of the 
birth of the people of Israel up to its complete development as a nation. As the typical his- 
tory of the people of God, it is a miniature of the birth of Christianity. The course of the 
history begins with the theocratically noble origin of the people, and continues until they be- 
hold their inheritance, the promised land. Betwixt these is the history of an obscure embry- 
onic condition, in which they gradually become a people, though at the same time they sink 
deeper and deeper into slavery, and ofa birth as a nation in the midst of severe pangs, by 
which redemption is accomplished, and whieh is then confirmed by the discipline of the law 
and God’s guidance of them through the desert, where the old generation dies away and a 
new generation grows up. 

The narrative is joined to Genesis by the recapitulation of the settlement of Israel in 
Egypt, and of the death of Joseph, and continues to the time of the encampment in the plain 
of Moab, shortly before the death of Moses. According to Exod. xii. 40, the Israelites dwelt 
in Egypt four hundred and thirty years. To this must be added the sojourn in the desert, 
forty years (Numb. xiv. 33; xxxii. 13). The whole period of this history is therefore four 
hundred and seventy years. But out of this long period only a few special points are marked. 
The origin of the people dates from the death of Joseph to the commencement of the oppres- 
sion. Of this interval we learn nothing. It is a period covered with a veil like that which 
covered the birth of Christianity from the close of the Pauline epistles to the great perse- 
cutions of the second century. 

The duration of Israel’s oppression cannot be accurately defined; it began at an unknown 
date, which preceded the birth of Moses and continued till his mission to Pharaoh. Then 
Moses was eighty years old, and Aaron was eighty-three years old (Exod. vii. 7). To this 
must be added the forty years of the march in the desert (besides the period in which Egyp- 
tian plagues occurred), and accordingly Moses at his death was one hundred and twenty years 
old (Deut. xxxiv. 7). That Moses was forty years old when he fled into the wilderness, and 
then lived in the wilderness forty years with Jethro (Acts vii. 23-30) is the statement of Jew- 
_ ish tradition. See Comm., l. c. 

The undefined period of the Egyptian plagues, which from their connection followed one 
another quickly, is terminated by the date of the exodus, The period from the departure 
from Egypt to Sinai, and from Sinai through the desert to Kadesh, is clearly marked. De- 
parture on the 14th (15th) Abib or Nisan (Exod. xii. 17); arrival at Sinai inthe third month 
(Exod. xix. 1); departure from Sinai on the 20th day of the 2d month of the 2d year (Numb. 
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x. 11); arrival at Kadesh Barnea in the wilderness of Paran in the 2d year (the spies’ forty 
days, Numb. xiv. 34); abode at Kadesh (Numb. xxi. 1; Deut. i. 46) to the arrival at the 
East bank of the Jordan thirty-eight years. In the fortieth year of the exodus they came to 
Mount Hor, where Aaron died on the first day of the fifth month (Numb. xxxziii. 88). On 
the first day of the eleventh month of the fortieth year, Moses delivered his parting words to 
Israel (Deut. i. 3). 

Goethe was therefore right when he said that Israel might have reached Canaan in two 
years. But he did not understand God’s chastisement, nor, we may add, the human saga- 
city of Moses, which together occasioned a delay of thirty-eight years. And so Goethe's de- 
nial of Moses’ talent as a ruler is a proof that he utterly misunderstood the exalted and sanc- 
tified worldly wisdom of Moses. But quite in accord with Goethe the Israelites, against the 
will of Moses, did make an attempt to take possession of Canaan (Numb. xiv. 40). 

The endeavor to fill up the obscure interval between the death of Joseph and the history 
of Moses by the supposition of revelations proceeds from the idea that Old Testament reve- 
lation must be made continuous, agreeing with the continuity of the biblical books. But 
this would obliterate the distinction between periods and epochs made in Old Testament 
history, as well as the peculiar import of revelation at chosen times. It is only through a 
perception of the spiritual rhythm in the history of the kingdom of God (of the distinction 
between the ypévo:, in which a thousand years are as one day, and the «a:pol, in which a day 
is as a thousand years) that we reach an understanding of the great crises of revelation, 
SCHILLER’s words: “es gibt im Menschenleben Augenblicke,” etc., may be paraphrased thus: 
there are moments in human life when it is nearer than at other times to the spirit of reve- 
lation, to eternity, to the other world. Concerning the strictures of DE WETTE, VATKE, and 
BRUNO BAUER on the “great chasm” in the chronology, see KuRTz’s Hist. of Old Covenant, 
Vol. II., p. 21. Yet in that obscure interval came forth the special significance of the name 
Jehovah as already mentioned. 


On making the length of the sojourn in Egypt four hundred and thirty years, see this 
Comm. on Gen. xv. 13. This Comm. on Gen. xiii. DELITZzscH, Gen., p.371. This Comm. 
Acts vii. In relation to the various readings in the Septuagint, Samaritan Codex, and in 
Jonathan (the sojourn in Egypt 480-215 years), see Kurtz, Hist. of the Old Covenant, Vol. 
II., p. 135, as well as concerning the statement of Paul (Gal. iii.), which Kurtz explains 
by his citation of the Septuagint, while we date from the end of the time of promise. The 
objections which are made to the chronology of the Septuagint see examined in KuRTZ as 
above. On the amazing conjectures of BAUMGARTEN, see KukTzZ, Vol. II., p. 148. Accord- 
ing to BUNSEN, the limit of the sojourn in Egypt is too short; according to Lepsius it was 
only ninety years. 


We compute as follows: the whole sojourn was four hundred and thirty years. The 
thirty years were not counted because the oppression did not immediately begin; therefore 
four hundred years of oppression. But as the four hundred and thirty years (Gal. iii.) are 
apparently counted from Abraham, it would appear that the period in which the promises 
were made to Abraham and the patriarchs ended with the death of Jacob. 


Egypt. 

For the description of this land, where the Israelites became a nation, we must refer the 
reader to the literature of the subject, particularly to the articles on Egypt in WINER’s Bibl. 
Realwérterbuch ; ZELLER’s Bibl. Worterbuch (Egypt); HERzo@’s Real-Encyclopddie ; Bun- 
BEN, Egypt's Place in History ; HENGSTENBERG, Egypt and the Books of Moses, with Appen- 
dix, Berlin, 1841; UHLEMANN, Thoth, oder die Wissenschaften der alten Egypter, Gottingen, 
1855; Esrers, Egypten und die Bicher Moses’, Vol. 1., Leipzig, 1868; BrucscH, Reiseberichte 
aus Egypten, Leipzig, 1855; Bruascu, Die Egyptische Grdbervelt, ein Vorirag, Leipzig. 1868; 
SaM. SHARPE, History of Egypt, 2 Vols., London, 1870; A. KNOETEL, Cheops, der Pyramiden- 
erbauer, Leipzig, 1861; Travels, SCHUBERT [see also the maps in the Ordnance Survey under 
direction of Sir IIenry James, F. R. 8.], Stkauss, Sinai und Golgotha, etc. See the bibliog- 
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raphy of the subject in Kurtz, Hist. of the Old Covenant, Vol. II., p. 880. Also in Dawnz, 
Z gypt, Egyptians. 

For a sound knowledge of the history of Israel in Egypt one must consult the maps, efc. 
Kiepert, Atlas der alten Welt; Henry Lange, Bible-atlas in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk; Chart and 
Conspectus of the written characters in BRUGSCH. Retseberichte, Lone’s Classical Atlas, 
New York, 1867. 

God's providential arrangement that Israel should become a nation in Egypt is shown 
by the following plain proofs: 

1. The people must prosper in that foreign land, and yet not feel at home. This was 
brought about, first, by a government which knew Joseph, that is, by national gratitude; then 
by a government which knew not, or did not wish to know Joseph, and which made the 
sojourn in Egypt very oppressive to the people. 

2. The rapid growth of the people was favored by the great fertility of Egypt, which 
not only supplied abundant food, especially to a pastoral people living by themselves, but 
also revealed its blessing in the number of births. 

8. A people who were to be educated to a complete understanding of the great antithesis 
between the blessing and the curse in divine providence could be taught in Egypt better 
than elsewhere to know the calamities attendant upon the curse. Here too were found the 
natural prerequisites for the extraordinary plagues which were to bring about the redemp- 
tion of the people from slavery. 

4. The capacity of Israel, to receive in faith the revelations of salvation and to mani- 
fest them to the world, needed as a stimulus of its development, contact and attrition with 
the various civilized nations (Egypt, Syria, Assyria, Phoenicia, Babylon, Persia, Greece, 
Rome). The first contact was pre-eminently important; by it the people of faith were pre- 
pared by an intercourse during centuries with the oldest civilized nation. Their lawgiver 
was educated in all the wisdom of Egypt, and the conditions of culture for the development 
of the religion of promise as a religion of law, the knowledge of writing, education in art, 
possession of property, efc., formed a great school of instruction for the people of Jsrael. 
The external culture of the theocracy and the Grecian culture of esthetics grew from the 
same stock in Egypt. 

5. And yet the national as well as the spiritual commingling of the people with Egypt 
must be precluded. The people were preserved from a national commingling by the antipa- 
thy between the higher Egyptian castes and that of shepherds, and by Israel’s separate abode 
in Goshen, as well as by the gloomy, reserved character of the Copts and by the constantly 
increasing jealousy and antagonism of the Egyptians. ~The spiritual commingling was ob- 
viated by the degradation of the Egyptian worship of animals and the gloominess of their 
worship of the dead to a people who had preserved though but an obscure tradition of mono- 
theistic worship of God. That the people were not altogether free from the infection of 
Egyptian leaven is shown by the history of the golden calf; yet this infection was in some 
degree refined by a knowledge of the symbolic interpretations held by the more cultured 
classes of Egypt, for the golden calf was intended to be regarded as a symbol, not as an idol, 
as was the case in later times among the ten tribes. 


Israel in Egypt, the Hyksos, Pharaoh. 


The date when the Israelites settled in Egypt has been, in earlier and later times, 
variously given, and with. this indefiniteness of times has been joined the relation of Israel 
to the Hyksos mentioned by the Egyptian historians, who migrated into Egypt, and were 
afterwards driven out. 

For the Biblical Chronology we refer to the exhaustive article by RoEScH in HERzoq’s 
Real-Encyclopddie. “Among chronologists who accept the scriptural accounts SCALIGER, 
CALVIsIvs and JACOB CAPPEL place the exodus in 1497, PeTravius in 1531, Marsuam in 
1487, UsHER in 1491,” ete. Ds WETTE makes the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt to be 
from 1921 to 1491 B. C. (Biblische Archaologie, p. 28). Various computations are found in 
the treatises, Biblische Chronologie, Tiibingen, 1857; BECKER, Eine Karte der Chronolonie 
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der Heiligen Schrift, Leipzig, 1859; V. Gurscumip, Beitrdge sur Geschichte des Alten Orients 
sur Wirdigung von Bunsen’s Eqypten, Bd. 4 and 5. The chronology of MANETHO is exhaus- 
tively treated by UNGER, Chronologie des Manetho, Berlin, 1867. 

Some chronologists of the present day by the combination of Egyptian traditions have 
arrived at results very different from the above. According to Lepsius (see Kurtz, Vol. 
II. 409), the Hyksos came into Egypt as conquerors about the year 2100 B.C., and after a 
sojourn of five hundred and eleven years were driven back to Syria. “ After this about two 
hundred years pass away before the immigration of the Israelites into Egypt, which, as well 
as their exodus about a hundred years after, took place under the nineteenth dynasty.” 
Sethos I. (1445-1394, by the Greeks called Sesostris) was the Pharaoh under whom Joseph 
came to Egypt: his son Ramses II., Miamun the Great (1394-1828), was the king at whose 
court Moses was brought up; and his son, Menephthes (1828-1309), the Amenophis of Jose- 
phus, was the Pharaoh of the exodus, which took place in the year 1814, See the remarks 
by Kurtz and this Comm., Introd. to Genesis. 

According to BUNSEN (Bibelwerk, Bibelurkunden Theil I., 3111), the Israelites lived in 
Egypt many hundred years before their enslavement. Then a few centuries more passed 
until the oppression culminated under Ramses IT., and under King Menophthah (1824-1805) 
the exodus took place. Here Biblical Chronology is made entirely dependent on conjec- 
tures in Egyptology. It does not speak well for the infallibility of the research, that one 
requires only ninety years, the other about nine hundred years, for the sojourn of the Israel- 
ites in Egypt. 

In this connection the following questions are to be considered : 

1. What is the solution of the difference between the four hundred and thirty years as 
given in Exodus and the period shortened by the two hundred and fifteen years of the patri- 
archs, a8 given by the Septuagint and the Samaritan codex? 

2. What is the solution of the statement of the Bible that the building of Solomon’s tem- 
ple was begun four hundred and eighty years after the exodus of the children of Israel out 
of Egypt (1 Kings vi. 1)? 

8. What relation does the history of the Israelites bear to the account by ManerHo of 
the Hyksos and the lepers? | 

As to the first question, we refer to the explanation in this Comm., Genesis xv. 14. 
Comp. KurrTz, Vol. IL, p. 188. As to the second question, see this Comm.; The Books of 
Kings by BAER, 1 Kings vi. 1. The reconciliation of this statement with other chronolo- 
gical statements of the Bible is found, first, in the view that many of the periods mentioned 
in the Book of Judges are to be regarded as contemporaneous; second, in the indefiniteness 
of the four hundred and fifty years of the judges (Acts xiii. 20). 

The third question has become the subject of various learned conjectures. The account 
of MANETHO concerning the expulsion of the Hyksos and the lepers from Egypt seems hith- 
erto to have obscured rather than illustrated the history of Israel in Egypt. According to 
the first account of the Egyptian priest MANETHO (JosePHuS, ¢. Apion I. 14), people from 
eastern lands invaded Egypt under King Timaus, conquered the land and its princes, and 
ruled five hundred and eleven years. They were called Hyksos, that is, shepherd-kings. 
At the end of this period they were overcome by a native king, and finally having capitu- 
lated, were driven out of their fortress, Avaris, by the king’s son Thummosis. They then 
retreated through the desert to Syria, settled in Judea, and there built a city (Hierosolyma) 
which could hold their entire host (240,000 persons). JosEPHus referred this tradition to 
the exodus of the Israelites. 

The second account of MANETHO tells of an expulsion of the lepers (c. Apzon, I. 26). Ame- 
nophis, an imaginary king, desired to see the gods. He was commanded by another Ameno- 
phis first to clear the country of all lepers. From all Egypt he collected them, eighty thou- 
sand in number. The king sent them first into the eastern quarries, later into the city 
_Avaris, where the Hykeos were said to have entrenched themselves. A priest from Heliopolis, 
chosen by them, taught them customs which were opposed to those of the Egyptians, Then 
he called the Hyksos from Jerusalem t6 a united struggle against the Egyptians. King 
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Amenophis marched against the united forces with 800,000 men. But fearing the gods, he 
retired to Ethiopia, while the enemy committed the greatest atrocities in Egypt. The priest 
(Osarsiph ) who led the lepers, now called himself Moses. After thirteen years Amenophis came 
with Ethiopian confederates, defeated the shepherds and the lepers, and pursued them to tne 
Syrian boundary (see the full account in Kurtz, v. 2, pp. 880-429). 

These utterly fabulous stories are well fitted as a stage for the higher learning. According 
to Josephus and many others, the Hyksos were the Israelites, according to others the Hyksoe 
lived with the Israelites, and if so, according to one view, they were the protectors and de- 
fenders of Israel, according to an opposite view, they were the oppressors of Israel (Kurtz, 
vol. 2, p. 380). According to Lepsius, the Hyksos were expelled two hundred years before 
the immigration of the Israelites. According to Saalschiitz, the destruction of Pharaoh in 
the Red Sea, and the destruction of the dynasty of the Hyksos, occurred at the same time; 
but the expulsion of the Hyksos took place later. 

In a careful consideration of the stories of Manetho great difficulties arise against every 
conjecture. Ifthe Hyksos left Egypt for Jerusalem before the Jews, then history must show 
some trace that the Jews in their march through the wilderness to Palestine came upon this 
powerful people who preceded them in migration. Ifthe Hyksos left Egypt after the Isra- 
elites, then the Hyksos in their journey to Jerusalem must have met with the Israelites. 
Finally, if these pastoral people were together in Egypt, the shepherd-kings could not have 
preserved an entire separation from the Jewish shepherds. Kurtz supposes that the Hyksos 
were Canaanites, and the immigration of Israel took place under their supremacy. He also 
finds in the legend of the lepers a reference to the Israelites, a view which requires some 
modification, if Manetho’s connecting the lepers with the Hyksos points to the Mosaic ac- 
count that a mixed multitude joined themselves to the departing Israelites. 

HENGSTENBERG, in his work ‘“‘ Egypt and the Books of Moses,”’ with an appendix, “ Mane- 
tho and the Hyksos,” opposes the prevailing view that Manetho was the chief of the priesthood 
in Heliopolis, the most learned in Egypt, and wrote the history of Egypt by order of king 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, using the works which were found in the temple. His reasons are 
the following: evidences of striking ignorance of Egyptian mythology, of geography, eéc., 
remarkable agreement of his account of the Jews with the statements of writers like Chere- 
mon, Lysimachus, Apion, Apollonius Molo, all of whom lived under the Roman empire. 
There are no other witnesses who corroborate his statements. Manetho was a forger of later 
times, like Pseudo-Aristeas. In later times there was a large number of Jews who cast off 
their nationality, only retaining the national pride and antipathies, of whom Apion was an 
example. Accordingly HENGSTENBERG holds the view, “ that the Hyksos were no other than 
the Israelites, that no ancient Egyptian originals formed the basis of MANETHO’s accounts, but 
that the history preserved by the Jews was transformed to suit Egyptian national vanity.” 

If we grant the statements concerning the historical character of MANETHO it is still pos- 
sible that there arose in Egypt false traditions of the sojourn of the Israelites and of their 
exodus. It is easily conceivable that the national pride of the Egyptians did not perpetuate 
this history, as it really was, on their monuments: and it is just as conceivable that the un- 
pleasant tradition of this history was transformed in accordance with Egyptian interests and 
with different points of view. The legend of the Hyksos intimates the origin, mode of life, 
and power of the Israelites, that by them great distress came upon Egypt, and that they went 
away to Canaan and founded Jerusalem, while the legend of the lepers, to please Egyptian 
pride and hatred, has made of the same history a fable. The names Avaris and Hierosolyms, 
#s well as other marks, prove that theSe two legends are very closely connected. A. KNOETEL 
in his treatise “ Cheops” presents a peculiar construction of Egyptian history, which pro- 
ceeds upon the supposition of the untrustworthiness of MANETHO. That the shepherd kings 
came from Babylon, and imposed upon the Copts the building of the pyramids and the wor- 
ship of the dead, is a surprising statement in a work showing great research. 

That an intimate acquaintance with Egypt is shown in the Pentateuch, is proved by 
HENGSTENBERG with great learning in the work quoted above. He has also manifested un- 
deniable impartiality, as his departures from the orthodox traditions prove in his—history of 
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the sacrifice of Isaac, of Balaam, of Jephthah’s daughter, and in the paragraphs on “The signs 
and wonders in Egypt,” “Traces of Egyptian customs in the religious institutions of the 
books of Moses.” That his purpose was apologetic cannot obscure the worth of these inves- 
tigations, 

The influence which Egyptian art and science must have exerted upon the culture of the 
Israelites, as well as the antagonism between Israelitish and Egyptian character, has been 
treated in a summary way by SAM SHARPE in his History of Eyypt.* How much the Jsrael- 
ites owed to Eyypt in respect to science and art is an interesting chapter in ancient history ; 
and here something should be said on the relation of the religion of Egypt to that of Israel. 
Moses, whose name is Egyptian, and means “son of water,” was brought up in the neighbor 
hood of Heliopolis, the chief school of Egyptian philosophy, and, according to the legend, 
received through Jannes and Jambres most careful instruction in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, while many Israelites had given themselves to the idolatry and superstition of the 
land. This is the reason, according to Manetho, why so many Egyptian customs are expressly 
forbidden in the Mosaic law, whilst others, which were harmless, are accepted init. A 
comparison of the customs of both nations would throw much light upon their relative posi- 
tions. The grand purpose of the separation of the Israelites from other nations was the un- 
equivocal maintenance of monotheism. Moses therefore declared that the gods which were 
commended to the veneration of the.ignorant masses by the Egyptian priests were false gods. 
The Egyptians worshipped the stars as the representatives of the gods, the sun by the name 
Ra, the moon as Joh or Isis; but among the Israelites a worshipper of any of the heavenly 
bodies was stoned. Among the Egyptians sculpture was the great support of religion; the 
priests had the god hewn out in the temple, and there prayed to it; they worshipped statues 
of men, of irrational beasts, birds, and fishes; but the Israelites were forbidden to bow down 
before a chiseled or carved image. Egyptian priests shaved off their hair, but the Israelites 
were forbidden to make a bald place, or even to cut the ends of the beard. The inhabitants 
of lower Egypt cut marks on their bodies in honor of their gods, but the Israelites were for- 
bidden to cut their flesh or to make any marks in it. The Egyptians put food in the grave 
with the corpses of their friends, and on their behalf sent presents of food into the temples ; 
but the Israelites were forbiddenf to put any food with a corpse. The Egyptians planted 
groves in the courts of their temples (like the later Alexandrine Jews in the courts of their 
synagogues) ; but the Mosaic law forbid the Israelites to plant any tree near the altar of the 
Lord. The sacred bull, Apis, was chosen by the priests of Memphis on account of black 
color and white spots, and Mnevis, the sacred bull of Heliopolis, bore nearly the same marks ; 
but the Israelites were ordered in preparing the water of purification to take a red heifer, 
perfect and young. Circumcision and abstention from swine’s flesh was common to both 
Egyptians and Israelites; but the Egyptians offered swine’s flesh to Isis and Osiris, and ate 
of it once a month, on the day after the full moon, after the sacrifice. 

In addition to their knowledge of nature, the Egyptian wise men were acquainted with 
sorcery and magic, which they used for the deception of the common people. When Moses 
came before Pharaoh with signs and wonders, their magicians imitated him in some cases* 
The Egyptian sorcerers and magicians exerted a great and often injurious influence on the 
spirit of the nation; they spoke as if they were the messengers of heaven; an abuse which 
two thousand years after the law could hardly restrain, though it condemned to punishment 
any who asked their advice. But the Mosaic law empowered the people to punish those who 
would seduce them, and commanded them to stone any who practised magic or witchcraft. 

We must now speak of some things which the Isradlite law-giver borrowed from the land 
he left. The Egyptians inscribed the praises of their kings and gods on the inner and outer 
sides of the walls of their buildings, and in the same manner the Israelites were commanded 
to write the chief commands of their law upon the posts of their doors and gates. The Egyp- 
tians adorned the carved images of their gods with wings; the Israelites were commanded to 
place at each end of the ark a cherub with outstretched wings. In a picture of a religious 
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procession in the time of Rameses ITI., there is a representation of a statue of the god Chem 
being carried, which measures two and a half cubits in length, and one and a half cubit in 
height, agreeing in form and measure with the ark which the Israelites made for the taber- 
nacle. When the Israelites in the desert were bitten by serpents, Moses made a serpent of 
copper, and fastened it upon a pole, that those bitten might look upon it and be healed; 
similar serpents are often seen on Egyptian standards; and finally, when the Israelites fell 
into idolatry, and demanded that Aaron should make them a god, he made them a golden 
calf, the same animal they had frequently seen worshipped at Heliopolis under the name 
Mnevis, and which they themselves perhaps had worshipped. 

The Israelites brought with them from Egypt a knowledge of the art of writing, and in 
the perfection of the alphabet and the mode of writing, as well as the more important matters 
of religion and philosophy, they soon surpassed their teachers, The Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
at first representing syllables, made no further progress except that later they were used as 
phonetic signs of syllables, In the enchorial character (current hand) on papyrus, the more 
clumsy signs were omitted, and all strokes were made of equal thickness bya reed pen. Un- 
fortunately Egyptian religion forbade all attempts at change or reform, and therefore in all 
ornamental and important writings the hieroglyphics were retained, which otherwise would 
probably have been changed to signs of letters. The enchorial writing was used only in cur- 
rent hand; but it never reached the simplicity of a modern alphabet. The Hebrew square 
characters were derived directly from the hieroglyphics, and the world owes it to the He- 
brews that instead of writing in symbols an alphabet was formed by which a sign expresses 
‘ asound. The Israelites admired the grand buildings of the Egyptians, but made no attempt 
to imitate them. They early saw the great pyramids, and might have known when and how 
they were built, but they probably satisfied themselves with the remark, that giants built 
them. That Israelite religion and philosophy were not derived from the valley of the Nile 
appears from the following: among the Israelites there was no encouragement to trade, for . 
the taking of interest was forbidden by law; women were not permitted to be priests; the 
reward of the good and the punishment of the wicked was not, as among the Egyptians, ex- 
pected after death, but here on earth ;* religious mysteries were as foreign to the Israelites as 
to the Egyptians the thought that the earth could be deluged by rain. In general, Helio- 
polis, from its close connection with Chaldea, received far more science and instruction from 
Babylon than it returned thither. On the similarity between Egyptian and Israelite cus- 
toms comp. Thoth by UHLEMANN, p. 7. EBERS, Egypten und die Bucher Moses, Vol. I., 
Leipzig, 1868. 

Growth of Israel in Egypt. 
If we regard the sojourn of Israel in Egypt as so short in duration as Lepsius would 


* [This is the common view, but it does not ecourd with some of the plainest facts of revelation. At the beginning of 
the Pentateuch stands the account of the death of Abel by the hands of Cain. Accepted as righteous by God (Gen. fv. 4; 
Heb. xi, 4), the younger brother, for no crime on his part, is murdered by the elder; and this murderer, though under a 
curse, lives to become the head of a long line of descendants, who enjoy in rich abundance the good things of this world. 
The righteous is cut off in early youth. The wicked lives in security and wealth. If there were no other revelation on 
this subject in the Pentateuch, this account would be sufficient to teach every believer in God, who is just, that His re- 
wards and punishments are not confined to this world, but must be expected beyond death. Enoch wae righteous before 
God, but he had not lived to half the age of the other patriarchs before the Flood when he was translated. Was his reward 
here? Heb. xi. 5,6. The expectations of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, as to their reward, were utterly deceived, if they were 
confined to this world, And what was the reward of Moees on earth? He tells us in the 90th Psalm that after three-score 
years and ten the strength of man is “labor and sorrow;” and in Deuteronomy he rehearses to the people the pangs of the 
burden he had borne in leading the people, and declares that death on the eastern side of the Jordan was to be his punish- 
ment for his sin at Meribah. No, all these patriarchs prove by their lives the truth of Paul's words respecting all believers 
that “if in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable.” Their latter days must have been 
shrouded fn impenetrable gloom if they looked for their reward here—and in that gloom the promise of God must have va- 
mished for them and for us, But the New Testament plainly mys that all these meg were men of faith. “Now faith is as- 
surance of things hoped for, a conviction of things not secn. For by it the elders obtained a good report. ****® Bat 
without faith it is impossible to please God; for be that cometh to God mnat believe that He is, and that He is a Rewarder 
of those who diligently seek Him.” Heb. xi.1,2,6. Jesus says the ddctrine of the resurrection was taught by Moses 
(Matt. xxif. 32; Bx. ili. 6), and the Epistle to the Hebrews asserts that both Abraham and Moees believed it (Heb. xi. 18- 
19, 26). The only rational solation of their lives isa belief in rewards and punishments after death. The earliest revela- 
tion, : the first four chapters of Genesis, was enough by itself to establish this faith.—H. 0.] 
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make it, then it would not have been possible in that time for Jacob’s family to become a 
great nation. But if, on the other hand, we accept twice the length of time given in the 
Bible it would be questionable whether the people, through so long an oppression, could 
have preserved their Jewish peculiarities and religious traditions, as in this interim, they 
were left to natural development on the basis of patriarclfal revelation. ‘It has been argued 
from 1 Sam. ii. 27 that there was not an interruption of divine revelation during the stay in 
Egypt. But the argument is unsound. The meaning of the words, ‘I plainly appeared unto 
the house of the fathers, when they were in} Egypt, in Pharaoh’s house,’ e¢c., is fully ex- 
hausted if we suppose them to refer to the last year of the sojourn of the Israelites there, 
At the same time it is a strong proof that religious consciousness was kept alive in the hearts 
of the people, that in so many of the proper names which were given during that period 
(Numb. iii.) the name of God is found as one of the component parts.” Kurtz, Vol. - 
IL, p. 177. , 

Moses found existing among his people an organization of the tribes, heads of tribes, 
who as elders exercised authority in their tribes (Ex. iv. 29). The religious zeal which Levi 
first manifested in fanaticism (Gen. xxxiv.) seems to have remained in a purer form in the 
tribe of Levi, as appears from the call of Moses, from the course of the sons of Levi at the 
punishment of the idolatry of the golden calf, and from the blessing of Moses. 

A tendency of the Jews to dispersion, the opposite pole to their strong coherence in their 
peculiarities, in its loftier motive prefigured by the emigration of Abraham (Gen. xii.), first 
shows itself in the separation of Judah (Gen. xxxviii.), and seems to have heen felt fre- 
quently during the settlement of the Israelites in Goshen. Concerning an earlier emigra- 
tion (1 Chron. vii. 21) of some of the sons of Ephraim to Canaan, and a colonization of some 
of the sons of Judah in Moab (1 Chron. iv. 22), comp. Kurtz, vol. 2, p, 177. The Danites in 
the time of the Judges (Judg. xviii.) left their home and conquered the city Lais in northern 
Canaan, and gave to it the name Dan. Later the tribe of Simeon left their narrow bounds 
within the tribe of Judah and disappear among the other tribes (1 Chron. v.): a circum- 
stance which throws light on the last statement of the tradition in the blessing of Moses in 
which Simeon’s name is wanting. Even in Egypt many Israelites seem to have exchanged 
their home in Goshen for settlements among the Egyptians, for in this way alone could arise 
the familiar relations with Egyptian neighbors, which appear in the presents to the Jews of 
- articles of silver and gold. Similar to the tax-gatherera under the Romans in the time of 
Christ were the Jewish scribes and bailiffs whom the Egyptians obtained among the Jews 
themselves to confirm their despotic rule over them. In like manner the two midwives, who 
probably were the heads of a class of midwives (Ex. i. 15), are described as Hebrews. 


29. MOSES. 


Comp. the articles under this title in WINER, HeRzoG, ZELLER (5161. Worterbuch), and 
the index of the literature further on. We regard as the peculiarity of Moses, legal consci- 
entiousness in a highly gifted nature under the leading of the revelation of God. Hence he 
stands in the history of the kingdom of God as xar’ éfoyfv, the servant of God in contrast to 
the Son in the house, who in a yet higher, the very highest sense, was the servant of God 
(Heb. iii.). Hence his renunciation of the world is based upon his “ respect to the recom- 
_ pense of the reward ”’ (Heb. xi. 26). As a champion of the law, but in misunderstanding of 
the law, he smote the Egyptian (Ex. ii. 12); then he became the protector of the oppressed 
women in the desert. For forty years he maintained his faith clear; then he thought he 
had failed of the conditions of his call, and felt that by the wrath of God he was brought 
near to death because his Midianite wife had probably long been a hindrance to the circum- 
cision of his sons (Ex. iv. 24). It is specially remarkable that though he governed the people 
in the desert with a strong hand by the law, he condemned himself because for an apparently 
smal] omission or transgression (Numb. xx. 12) he saw prescribed by Jehovah his great 
punishment, which indeed he prescribed for himself,* that he should not with the people 


* (There is no warrant for this in Namb. xx. 12; xxvii. 14; Deut. xxxii. 51, 52; Psalm cvi. 33, or elsewhere, that I am 
aware of. Moses’ death was not brought about by his romorse, but was accomplished as God had foretold and by God.—H. 0. ] 
+ 
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" enter the land of promise. This is the legal conscience of an eminently ethical mind. Moses 
thus stands in strong contrast to a fanatical spiritualization, which, like the company of 
Korah, would anticipate New Testament relations, as well as to the soulless perversion of the 
law into mere rules, else he could hardly have broken the first tables of the law, or have 
come down with the second tables from Sinai with his face shining, or in the original docu- 
ments forming the basis of Deuteronomy, have drawn the lines of a spiritual inter- 
pretation of the law. Aaron, who could play the fanatic (Ex. xxxii. 5), as a man of mere 
legal rules, together with Miriam, at times oppoeed Moses (Numb. xii.). As the faithful 
steward of the law, Moses stands in harmonious contrast to the Gospel economy; 
only a temporary and intermediate evangelist, who on Sinai (Ex. xxxiv.) had heard Jeho- 
vah’s exposition of His name; the faithful theocrat, who by law and symbol pointed to 
Christ (Numb. xi. 29). 


As nature points beyond itself to the region of spirit, as the law points beyond itself to 
the Gospel and its royal law of freedom (James i. 25; ii. 8), the law of the Spirit (Rom. 
viii.), so the mediator of the divine law points beyond himself to the Prophet of the future 
(Deut. xviii. 15). At the beginning and the end of his declaration of the ethical law in the de- 
calogue there are the germs of the coming law of freedom, “ who brought thee out of the 
house of bondage,” “ thou shalt not covet.” 

Besides Moses’ relation to Christ we must mark within the Old Testament his relation 
to Elijah and Elisha. Elijah is the Old Testament counterpart of Moses on the side of legal 
retribution; but Elisha is the expounder of Moses as to the spirituality of the law, its gentle- 
ness and mercy, the coming gospel. 

The grandeur of the genius of Moses appears in striking contrasts, pre-eminently in the 
contrast of his firm conscientiousness with his prophetic power as a seer; then in the contrast 
of his eminent worldly wisdom, with his inner spiritual life; in the contrast of his delicacy 
with his heroic vigor; in the contrast of his deep sensitiveness to the signs of the curse and 
the signs of the blessing; and finally in the opposite traits of the mildest humanity, yea, of 
priestly self-sacrifice (Ex. xxxii. 11,81; Numb.: the laws of humanity) and of the inexora- 
ble firmness of the law-giver (Ex. xxxii. 27; Numb. xiv. 28; chap. xiv.). 


That Moses should not be identified with Jewish superficial legality, with the letter of 
the law that “killeth,” though as a national law-giver he was compelled to exercise specially 
the office ef death (2 Cor. iii. 7), that this was not his whole office (as Luther would lead us 
to infer), is apparent from the fact that by the side of the ethical law he has placed the law 
of atonement, the theocratic reform of the traditional law of offerings. And that he did not 
intend to establish a real hierarchy is proved by his laying the basis of civil rights, the first 
article of which regulates the emancipation of slaves. We judge the Papacy too leniently 
and wrongfully when we assert that it is a return to the Old Testament priesthood—a priest- 
hood that would absorb utterly all prophecy and all political authority ! 


Among the great law-givers of antiquity Moses stands in solitary grandeur. He alone 
gave to others the two most popular offices in national life: the high-priesthood to Aaron, 
the chief command of the army to Joshua. As prophet he points beyond himself and his 
institations to the future; he does not obliterate the hope of the future which Abraham had 
impressed upon his religion, but filled it with life and unfolded it chiefly through symbols. 
Bat it was the Spirit of God who, in addition to his great genius, and by means of special 
direction, made him capable of these great things. The common characteristic of all mighty 
men of God and of faith, who made known the revelation of God, unconquerable patience 
and endurance, the sign of the victorious perseverance of the kingdom of God, especially of 
Christianity, as it appeared in many individuals, the firmness of Noah, Abraham, Jeremiah, 
but pre-eminently the patient and long-suffering perseverance of the Lord, these also appear 
in typical traits, and though imperfect, yet in peculiar beauty, as the special marks of the 
character of Moses. Hence in his old age a single act of impatience, reflecting the severely 
punished impatient act of his earlier years, was sorely requited, though this single false step 
was eo turned by God as to give to his life a solemn and glorious ending on the_eve of enter- 
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ing Canaan (Deut. xxxiv.). He was not allowed to pass into obscurity behind Joshua, the 
general, or to close his life without solemnity at an unimportant time. 

Finally there is one trait in the character of Moses to be considered which has been 
almost entirely overlooked, because, in the interest of an abstract supranaturalism, or of a 
criticism which resolves them into myths, his miracles have been discussed without respect 
to their means. If we believe in a charism, that is, that a gift of nature is always the basis 
of a gift of grace, and this gift of nature becomes a charism by being purified and inspired 
by the Spirit of yrace, we will find this synthesis constantly appearing in heroic proportions 
in the sphere of revelation. And accordingly it was a sense of nature grand and deep, an 
instinctive sensibility for nature which Jehovah made the exponent of His revelations in 
nature in Egypt and the wilderness, the miracles of Moses. For if every scriptural miracle 
is a miracle both of knowledge and of power, then in the miracles of Moses there is surpass- 
ing knowledge, a piercing into the depths of nature which the Spirit of the Lord opened to 
him. His power is a dauntless trust in God, by which he lifts his rod, which accomplishes 
the miracle, not as by magic, but as a symbol, pointing to the strong arm of the Lord. With 
respect to Moses’ knowledge of the deep things of nature, we can distinguish his knowledge 
of natural history, of the earth, of geology, of psychology, and of the laws of health; but 
each of these the Spirit of revelation had made a charism. 


210. THE DESERT AND THE MIDIANITES. 


It seems to be a primary law of the divine economy and instruction that the people of 
God should be born in servitude and brought up in the desert (Hos. ii.14; ix.10). For not 
only did the nation of Israel come forth from the house of bondage and take its stamp in the 
desert, but also Israel’s reformation after the Babylonian captivity under Ezra, its second 
Moses; and Christians grew to be the people of God under the despotism of the old world 
and in the great desert of asceticism, and the Christian Reformation was compelled to pass 
through servitude and the desert. For the German Reformation the desert was prepared by 
the devastations of the thirty years’ war; the French Reformation received its purification 
in the Church of the desert. 

As the land arose out of the earlier formation of the sea (Gen. i.), so the deserts, like the 
steppes, appear to have come forth by changes in the formation of the sea, as though they 
were bottoms of seas, rocky, stony, salt and sandy plains, without water or vegetation. The 
old world is to a large extent covered with deserts, and the Arabian desert, with which we 
are concerned, with its many parts and projections, is pre-eminently the desert (see WINER, 
Worterbuch), having, in connection with the great stretch of desert from the northwest 
coast of Africa to northern Asia, two great wings, the desert of Sahara in North Africa and 
the desert of Zobi in Northern Asia. The desert is nearly allied to the region of the dead, 
to Hades; it forms dead places of the living earth, and is the place of death to many pil- 
grims who attempt to cross it. Yet water has won for itself many parts of the desert (as 
the earth has won a portion of the sea by the formation of islands), steppe-like pasture-lands, 
real shepherds’ commons (137D) and spice-bearing oases. The most remarkable conquest 
has been that of the Nile, the father of Egypt, over the desert on its right and left bank. 
The Red Sea also intersects the desert. 

As to the configuration of the Arabian desert, we refer to the articles in the lexicons on 
the desert and Arabia, as well as to the most important narratives of travels and to maps. 

The Midianites, to whom Moses fled, and among whom he was prepared for his calling, 
seem to have been a nomadic branch of an Arabian tribe, descendants of Abraham and Ke- 
turah (Gen. xxv. 2-4), which had its home on the eastern side of the Elanitic gulf, where 
the ruins of the city of Madian still testify to their settlement, and which carried on the 
caravan-trade between Gilead and Arabia, from eastern lands to Egypt, whilst another 
branch extended eastward to the plain of Moab. Thus they became closely interwoven with 
the history of the Jews. Midianite merchants brought Joseph as a slave to Egypt; with the 
nomad Midianite prince, Jethro, Moses found a refuge for many years; and Jethro exerted 
important influence even in the organization of the Mosaic economy, and assisted the mis- 
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sion of Moses by a fatherly care for his family (Ex. xviii.). On the other hand, it was the 
Midianites who, in league with the Moabites, by means of their wanton idolatrous festivals, 
almost brought the people of Israel to destruction (Num. ch. xxv. and xxxi.), so that Moees 
found it necessary to take vengeance on the Midianites, that his people might be freed from 
their customs, as they previously had been freed from Egyptian customs by the passage 
through the Red Sea. Again, later in the time of the Judges they were a scourge of the 
Israelites, from which the Israelites were delivered by the victory of Gideon (Judg. ch. vi. 
and 8), In Isaiah Ix. 6 a nomad Midianite people is mentioned, part of whom were peace- 
ful shepherds in the desert, and others formed a band of Arabian robbers. Comp. the art. 
“ Midian” in WINER and Kurtz II, 192. | 


The March through the Desert. 


For a comprehensive synopsis of the literature, see Kurtz II. 360; Br, Jerdels Wan- 
derung von Gosen bis zum Sinai, Elberfeld, 1851; EBERs, Durch Gosen zum Sinai, Leipzig, 
1872. 

From the Indian Ocean the Arabian gulf stretches north-westwardly, and divides Asia 
from Africa until it reaches the isthmus of Suez. Its eastern side bounds Arabia, and its 
western side bounds Ethiopia, Nubia and Egypt. On the north it branches fork-like; the 
left prong, the Sea of Sedge, or the Hero opolitanic Gulf, extends towards the Mediterranean 
with which, as is shown by the Bitter lakes and a Mediterranean gulf, it is loosely connected, 
while the right prong, the Gulf of Akabeh, or the Elanitic gulf, seems by a long reach to seek 
the Dead Sea, with which it is connected by the long ravine of the Arabah. Between the 
two gulfs is the Arabian desert, through which lay a great part of the journey of the Israel- 
ites. This journey was first along the Gulf of Suez, and then by the west shore of the Ela- 
nitic gulf, and through the Arabah to Kadesh; then it returned to the head of the Elanitic 
gulf. The smaller division of the journey begins with the crossing of the Arabah at the 
head of the gulf, in order to pass around the mountains of Seir and i in the plains of Moab to 
exchange the toil of the pilgrim for the march of war. 

Tn the adjustment of the minute, but not very clear accounts of the journey through 
the desert (Ex. ch. xiv.-19; Deut. x. 12-21, 88), we must, as Von RAUMER rightly remarks, 
distinguish between days’ journeys and encampments or days of rest, as well as between 
mere encampments and long settlements, So also we must distinguish between the stations. 
of the encampments of the people and the marches of the army. 

It seems also very important to distinguish between the two sojourns of the army (not 
of the mass of the people) in Kadesh. The true key for the solution of the greatest difficulty 
in the determination of the stations appears to be in Deut. i. 46: ‘So ye abode in Kadesh”’ 
(again) “many days,” “according unto the days that ye abode there,” (O72! Wk O°D°3, 
bcac ror2 tutpac évexddnode). The Vulgate has only “ multo tempore.” According to Kno- 
BEL this means: they remained still in Kadesh a long time, to wit, just as long as they did 
remain. But we prefer to translate: equal to a time ye wished to make it your abiding resi- 
dence. The two sojourns in Kadesh will not seem so improbable, if, as according to Von 
RAUMEBR'S map, the people twice went over the route from the Elanitic gulf to Kadesh. In 
Deut. i. 46 we are told, the Israelites at the first time left Kadesh to pass into Palestine; but 
when they were smitten by the Amorites, they settled in Kadesh (Num. xx. 1). 

: The first division of the whole journey in the Arabian desert extends to the first settle- 
ment of Israel in Kadesh in the desert of Paran (Num. xiii. 1; Deut. i.19). The sections 
of this journey are as follows: 1, Journey from Rameses to Succoth and Etham, and turning 
in the direction of Pi-hahiroth on the sea-shore; 2. Passage through the sea and journey to 
the encampment in Elim; 3. From Elim to Sinai, and encampment before Sinai (Ex. xiii. 
17—xix. 1); 4. Departure from Sinai, and journey parallel with the western coast of the 
Elanitic gulf to Hazeroth and to Kadesh in the desert of Paran (Num. x. 12—xiii. 1); 5 
Certain incidents of the first settlement in Kadesh; the spies; the insurrection of the people 
against Moses; the decree of God that that generation should die in the desert, and that the 
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wandering should last forty years (Num. xiv. 34); the fool-hardy march of the people and 
their rout to Hormah, to which the supplementary account returns (Num. xx. 1): “ And the 
children of Israel, the whole congregation, came into the wilderness of Zin;” so that they 
returned from Hormah back again to Kadesh. The second division of the journey through 
the desert includes the obscure thirty-eight years’ abode in Kadesh (Deut. i. 46). The de- 
cree of Jehovah was fulfilled in this period. After this comes the journey to Mount Hor, 
the chain of mountains forming the eastern boundary of the Arabah (Num. xx. 23), and 
not lying in the land of Edom. After that Moses was compelled by the threatening attitude 
of the Edomites to give up the attempt to reach the eastern side of the Dead Sea from Ka- 
desh across the Arabah (Num. xx. 20). The death and burial of Aaron on Mount Hor (for 
another name of the place, see Dt. x.6) necessitated a longer sojourn (Num. xx. 29). It is 
again related that the king of the Canaanites at Arad fought Israel when he heard that they 
would force their way into the land by the way to Atharim. The Vulgate translates: “by 
the way of the spies,” and exegetically this is doubtless right; it is the same history which 
is told in Num. xiv. 45, as appears from the locality, Hormah (Num, xxi. 8). But the fact 
is again mentioned because with it is joined the assertion that Israel received satisfaction for 
this defeat. 


f 

The first countermarch was from Etham to Pi-hahiroth, the second from Hormah to 
Kadesh and Hor, and the third makes a complete return from Hor to the head of the gulf 
of Akabeh, “to compass the land of Edom” (Num. xxi. 4; Deut. ii.1). In the neighbor- 
hood of Elath and Ezion-geber the road led them between the gulf of Akabeh and the end 
of the Arabah onwards to the desert of Moab. With the crossing of the brook Zered the 
decree of the wandering was accomplished, and therefore the whole period of this wandering 
is stated at thirty-eight years (Deut. ii.14). The words “the space” (of time) “in which we 
came from Kadesh-barnea,” plainly indicate the first departure from Kadesh towards south- 
ern Palestine, and the second long sojourn in Kadesh is included in the thirty-eight years, 
The Israelites were not to pass through the centre of Moab (Deut. ii. 18), or through the ter- 
ritory of Ammon (ver. 19). From the wilderness of Kedemoth, near by a city of the same 
name in what was afterwards the territory of Reuben, the conquests begin. The embassy to 
Sihon at Heshbon asks permission for a peaceful passage through his land, though Moses 
foresaw the hostile refusal and its consequence, as he had when he asked Pharaoh to permit 
the people to go into the desert to hold a feast (Ex. v.1). This policy is justified by the 
consideration that the grant, though highly improbable, would have obliged the grantor to 
keep his word. After the conquest of Heshbon east of Jordan over against Jericho, northern 
Gilead from Wady Arnon to Mount Hermon was the fruit of the victory over Og, King of 
Bashan, who made the first attack (Num. xxi. 833; Deut. iii.) The conquered country was 
apportioned, and the army returned to the “valley over against Beth-peor” (Deut. iii. 29; 
Num. xxii. 1), where Moses gives his last orders before closing his course in mysterious soli- 
tude on Mount Nebo (Deut. xxxiv. 6). Here at Beth-peor, or in the plains of Moab, the 
people were brought into great danger by Balak, the King of Moab. He did not succeed in 
cursing Israel, but in enticing them by the counsel of the false prophet Balaam, who had 
just before been made to bless them (Num. xxxi. 8). In Beth-peor they were near to the 
temple of their idol, where obscene idol feasts were held. The enticement was accomplished 
by the Moabites and by that branch of the Midianites which had its home in the mountains 
to the east; but the war of vengeance which Moses ordered, and which was intended to pre- 
vent the moral degeneracy of the young generation who had so grandly begun their mission, 
was called a war against the Midianites, perhaps in tenderness to Moab. The war was con- 
cluded, and Moses’ work was done. 


There were the best reasons for the circuitous marches of the people. For the first cir- 
cuit the reasons are given. Had they gone direct through the desert to Canaan, they would 
have been compelled to fight with the Philistines, and they were not prepared for this (Ex. 
xiii. 17). In addition to this, there was a second purpose in the counsel of God; Israel must 
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pass through the Red Sea, that thereby destruction might come on Pharaoh pursuing them 
(Ex. xiv. 1). , 

For the second circuit there are also two reasons. As Israel at first would not venture, 
even with Jehovah’s aid, to enter southern Palestine, and then made the attempt presump- 
tuously without Jehovah, and was punished with defeat, their courage, the courage of the 
old generation, was broken. But when the new generation strove to march through Edom 
to attack Canaan from the east, they were forbidden to do so on account of their relationship 
to Edom ; and hence the motive for their great circuit and return to the Red Sea. And 
again they must make detours in order to avoid war with Moab and Ammon. On this 
march the way led them between Moab and Ammon, so.that the capital of Moab was on the 
left and the territory of Ammon on the right. 

The desert through which Israel passed, Arabia Petresa, is divided into a succession of 
separate deserts, of Shur, of Sin, of Sinai, of Paran, e¢c., stretches of sand, of gravel, of stones 
and rocky wastes. 

For the geography of Edom and the lands east of Jordan, see the articles Seir, Moab, 
Ammon, in the Bible Dictionaries; and the numerous books of travel, Von SCHUBERT, 
STRAUSS, PALMER, TRISTAM, PoRTER, BurTON; the geographical works of RitreR, DAn- 
IEL and others, especially the geography of Palestine by VoN RAUMER, ROBINSON and 
others. 

On the differences in the indications of the lines of March, comp. WINER, Arabische 
Waste, though he does not adhere to the simplicity of the Biblical narrative. In order to 
harmonize these statements, we must suppose that the list (Num. xxxiii.) contains not only 
the encampments and day’s journeys, but also lesser way-stations, and we must also remem- 
ber the oriental custom of giving several names to the same object, and in addition, there 
may be interpolations in places not well understood. 

As has been remarked, there were two sojourns in Kadesh, but not as they are usually 
conceived from a misunderstanding of Num. xiii. 1; xx. 1, and xxxiii, 86. The station 
Moseroth (Num. xxxiii. 31) must be identical with Mount Hor, where, according to Num. 
Xxxiil. 88 (comp. Deut. x. 6; Num. xx. 22), Aaron died, and if we accept the list of stations 
as without error (Num. xxxiii.), the sojourn in Kadesh must have been near Moseroth 
(Num. xxxiii. 81). The verses 86 to 40 appear to be an explanation which perhaps was 
taken from the margin into the text. According to Num. xxxiii. 31 the Israelites came from 
Moseroth to Bene-jaakan; but according to Deut. x. 6, they came from Bene-jaakan to Mo- 
sera. This contradiction is solved by supposing that on their journey northward, they came 
from Moseroth to Bene-jaakan, and marching southward, they removed from Beeroth Bene- 
jaakan to Moseroth, which agrees with the shorter narrative. It appears then from the 
parallel accounts that Aaron died at Mount Hor on the return march to Moeeroth, and fur- 
ther, that the sojourn in Kadesh is to be sought in the well-watered country of the sons of 
Jaakan. It is also plain that we can speak as truly of the sojourns in Kadesh as of one, 
There were two sojourns of the army in Kadesh, since after its march from Kadesh towards 
Canaan, it was brought back to this encampment; but the mass of the people had remained 
there. The following is the list of stations (Num. xxxiii.) and the parallel statements: 


1. From Rameszs to Rep Sza, PI-HAHIROTH. Exodus. 
Rameses. ° 
Succoth. Succoth. 
Etham. Etham. 
Pi-hahiroth. Pi-hahiroth. 
& From Rep Sea ro Sra 
Marah. Desert of Shur; Marah. 
Elim. Elim. 
Red Sea. 
Desert of Sin. Desert of Sin, between Elim and Sina. 
Dophkah. (Quails (anticipated on account of the manna, see 
Alash. Num. xi.), Manna, Sabbath). 
Rephidim. 
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3. From Srnar to Exron-GEBER, AND THENCE TO BENB-JAAKAN, 


(Kadesh). 
Kibroth-hattaavah. 
Haseroth. ; 
Rithmah. 
Rimmon-pares. 
Libnah. 

Rissah. 

Kehelathah. 

Mount Shapher, 
Haradah. 


Makheloth. 
Tahath. 
Tarah. 
Mithcah. 
Hashmonah. 
Moseroth. 


Num, xi. From Sinai to Desert of Paran. 


Taberah, Kibroth-hattaavah (Qaails); : 
Haseroth. 


Desert of Paran and Kadesh-barnea (Deut. L 19), 
especially Zin (Kadesh, Deut. £ 46). 

Kadesh-Hormah, Num. xiv. 45. 

Hormah-Kadesh. 


Bene-jaakan (Kadesh). 


4. From Kapxss ro Exion-cxsun. Num. xx. 22. Kadesh. 
Hor-hagidgad (Moseroth ?). Hor. 
Jotbathah. 
“Ebronah. 
Exzion-geber (vers. 36-40, later addition). 


. Red Sea. 


& From Ezron-gepre on Mount Sein on rvs East Sipe 70 
BOUNDARY Or Moas. . 


Zalmonah. 

Punon. 

Oboth. Oboth. 
Ije-abarim. Jje-abarim. 

6. From THE BouNDARY OF MoaB 70 THE PLAINS OF Noss Brook (Valley) of Zered. 
OPPOSITE JERICHO. Arnon. 
Dibon-gad. Beer. 
Almon-diblathaim. Mattanah. 
Abarim near Nebo. Nahaliel. 
Plains of Moab, opposite Jericho. Bamoth. 

Mount Pisgah. 
Plains of Moab. 


The statements of the Book of Numbers are more clearly defined by those of Deutero- 
nomy. 

1. General direction from Horeb or Sinai to the mount of the Amorites (Kadesh, Deut. 
i. 6). March through the desert to Kadesh-barnea, ver. 19. 

2. Sortie from Kadesh to the mount of the Amorites. Defeat and return to Kadesh. 
- Bettlement there for a long time, ch. i. 43-46. 

8. Return by Mount Seir to the Red Sea, chap. ii. 1. 

4. From Elath and Ezion-geber march northward on the eastern side of Mount Beir. 
March through desert of Moab, chap. ii. 8. Passage of brook Zered. March through the 
boundary of Moab. Avoidance of the territory of the Ammonites. Passage of the Arnon, 
chap. ii. 24. : 

Special notice, chap. x. 6,7, concerning Aaron and the priesthood. These verses appear 
to be an interpolation, as ver. 8 refers to ver. 5, At this time, by the ordination of Eleazar, 
son of Aaron, the tribe of Levi was entrusted with the priesthood, chap. x. 8. March from 
Beeroth-jaakan (Kadesh) to Mosera (Mount Hor). Thence to the stations Gudgodah and 
Jotbath (Hor-hagidgad and Jotbathah, Numb. xxxiii.). 

The whole narrative is made clearer by the well-founded view that Mount Hor is used in 
a wider and in a narrower signification. According to the first, it signifies the range of Seir, 
while the Hor on which Aaron died is also called Moseroth, near Hor-hagidgad or Gudgodah. 
Similarly Kadesh, in its narrower signification (Kadesh-barnea) must be distinguished from 
Kadesh in its wider signification. 
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The common interpretations make the people to have marched twice from Ezion-geber 
to Kadesh, and twice from Kadesh to Ezion-geber. This contradicts Deuteronomy. 

After the decree of Jehovah that the old generation should die in the wilderness, there 
could be no purpose in the people’s making long marches hither and thither. They must 
have moved only so far in the desert of Paran around the central point, Kadesh, in the de- 
sert of Zin, as the mode of life and the sustenance of a nomadic people required. 

On the question, whether Horeb or Serbal, see EBERS, Durch Gosen zum Sinai, Leip- 
zig, 1872. 


211. THE SOJOURN OF THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS IN KADESH. 


In the midst of the marvellous journey through the desert there is a period, like that 
between Joseph and Moses, hidden in obscurity. We only know that Jehovah left the peo- 
ple to their natural development, so that the old generation trained in Egyptian servitude 
died in the desert, and a new generatjon of brave sons of the desert grew up. The troubles 
of Israel correspond to this difference between the old and the new generaticn. 

The sins of the old generation are pre-eminently sins of despondency: as the displeasure 
of the Israelites in Egypt at the mission of Moses (Ex. v. 21; vi. 9); the lamentation of the 
people at Pi-hahiroth (Ex. xiv. 10, 11); the murmuring at the bitter water of Marah (Ex, 
xv. 23, 24); the longing for the flesh-pots of Egypt in the desert of Sin (Ex. xvi. 8); the 
murmuring on account of the want of water at Massah and Meribah (Ex. xvii. 7); the flight 
of the people from the mount of the law (Ex. xx. 18); the cowardly motive in setting up the 
golden calf (Ex. xxxii. 1); the sin of impatience (Numb. xi. 1); the pusillanimous longing 
for flesh to eat (Numb. xi. 4-10); the perversion of the law to a mere set of rules by Miriam 
and Aaron (Numb. xii. 1); finally the faint-heartedness of the majority of the spies and of 
the whole people (Numb, chap. xiiii—chap. xiv. 1 f.), which they sought to atone for by a 
presumptuous attempt. 

During the sojourn in Kadesh there occurred the rebellion of Korah’s company (Numb. 
xvi. 1f.), the rebellion of the whole people (Numb. xvi. 42), and the second rebellion on ac- 
count of the want of water (Numb. xx. 11). Here appears a youthful, presumptuous self- 
assertion. The old generation demanded a hierarchy (Ex. xx. 19); on the other hand, the 
new generation would anticipate the universal priesthood. 

The sins of the new, strong generation that marches from Kadesh have the impress of 
presumption. At first they were vexed because of‘the way and the food (Numb. xxi. 4, 5), 
and they were punished with fiery serpents. Then, later, in Shittim, they took part in the 
idolatry of the Moabites, and committed whoredom with their daughters (Numb, xxv.), 
Soon after this the tribes of Reuben and Gad make demands for-separation, which only the 
authority of Moses suffices to direct aright (chap. xxxii.). 

As regards the long middle period of the sojourn in Kadesh, KuRTz supposes a period 
of defection or of exclusion for thirty-eight (Lehrbuch der heiligen Geschichte, p. 89) or thirty- 
seven years (Hist. of Old Covenant). ‘The theocratic covenant was suspended, and therefore 
the theocratic history had nothing to record. Circumcision, the sign of the covenant, was 
omitted; they profaned the Lord’s Sabbaths, despised His laws, and did not live according to 
His commands (Ezech. xx.). Burnt-offerings and meat-offerings they did not bring, but they 
carried the tabernacle of Moloch and the star of their god Remphan (Saturn), figures which 
they made (Acts vii. 48; Amos v. 25, 26). But the Lord had compassion on the outcasts, and 
restrained His anger, so as not to destroy them. He fed them with manna, and gave them 
water from the rock to drink.” Kurtz, in his History of the Old Covenant, rightly says, that 
as the people could not have found food at one place for thirty-seven years, the mass of the 
people must have been, after the decree against them, scattered in small bodies over the 
whole (?) desert, and must have settled in the oases found by them until by the call of Moses 
they were collected again at Kadesh. 

But we must distinguish between falling away, exclusion, and repentance. <A people 
fallen away is not fed with manna and by miracle given drink from the rock. A peo- 
ple under excommunication is not disburdened of the excommunication by a promised ter- 
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mination of it. A repentant people is not one falling away. As regards the passage quoted 
from Ezekiel, it speaks first of sins in Egypt (chap. xx. 8), which are not now under conside- 
ration; the more general sins in the desert (ver. 13) do not belong here; not until the fif- 
teenth verse is there an obscure hint of the time of punishment in Kadesh; and ver. 21 
speaks of a new generation, which was afterwards delivered to the service of Moloch (vers. 
25, 26; comp. chap. xxiii. 37). But this corruption is joined with the worship of lust, and 
hence we can suppose that the mention of it refers to the great sin in Shittim, To the same 
great sin, in all probability, Stephen refers in his speech, Acts vii., where he quotes the pas- 
sage in Amos. That the sins of omission of the sacrifices and meal-offerings and circumcision 
were general, is explained by the temptations of their trials in the desert. The worship of 
Moloch and that of Saturn are allied as the gloomy antithesis of the more cheerful worship 
of Baal or of Jupiter, and yet they are connected with them. The history of the company of 
Korah, which occurs at this time, shows that the covenant of Jehovah with Israel was not 
suspended at this period. 
For the position of Kadesh, see the Lexicons and Travels in this region. 


312. RELIGIOUS AND SYMBOLIC MODE OF REPRESENTATION—ESPECIALLY THE POETICAL 
AND HISTORICAL SIDE OF THE THREE BOOKS. 


In general, we refer to what was said in this Comm. Jntrod. to Genesis. But we 
must reiterate that the religious mode of representation requires repetitions and insertions 
which are foreign to a scientific exact treatise; as, for instance, the mention of Aaron, Deut. 
x.; the insertion of Kadesh, Numb. xxxiii. 36, etc. 

More important is the consideration of symbolic expression. We have before (Comm. 
Genesis, page 23) distinguished it plainly from the mythical and the literal. It cannot 
be understood without a perception of its specific character, as it is used to define 
clearly (¢.g., the Nile became blood), to generalize (bringing the quails), to hyperbolize 
(Egyptian darkness), but constantly to idealize (words of Balaam’s ass), for the vivid repre- 
sentation of the ideal meaning of facts. The mythical conception disregards not only the 
essential constancy of the facta, but also their perennial religious effect; the literal concep- 
tion, on the other hand, disregards entirely their ideal meaning, as well as the spirit and the 
mode of statement, the theocratic-epic coloring. Both are united in being opposed to 
the peculiar mysterious character of revelation. This is specially true of the miracles of 
the Mosaic period. 

The highly poetic and yet essentially true history of the leading of Israel to Oanaan cul- 
minates on its poetical side in ita songs (Sack, Die Lieder tn den historischen Bichern des 
Alten Testaments, Barmen, 1864). The first lyrical note in Genesis is heard in God’s words 
on the destiny of man (Comm. Gen. i.), then in the song of Lamech and in other portions, 
Again we hear it in Moses’s song of redemption (Ex, xv.), and again, after the afflictions of 
the old generation, it awakes with the new generation. In close connection with the original 
poetic works (Book of the Wars of the Lord, Numb. xxi. 14) come the songs of victory and 
festival (Numb. xxi. 14, 15, 17, 18, 27-80); the blessings of Moses (Numb. vi. 24-27; x. 35, 
86); blessings even out of the mouth of Balaam, theirenemy. The crown of those lyrics is 
formed at the close of Deuteronomy by the two poems, the Song of Moses and the blessing 
of Moses, the solemn expression of the fundamental thought of the whole law, especially of 
Deuteronomy, blessing and curse. The first poem is well-nigh all shadow, the last is full 
of light. 

The historical side of the three books culminates in the lists of generations, in the direc- 
tions for building the tabernacle, in the list of encampments, in the statutes, and, above all, 
in the decalogue. We must also remark that the history of Moses would be entirely misun- 
derstood if we should regard it as the beginning of the history of the Israelites, or if we should 
sunder it entirely from the history of the patriarchs. Moses and his legislation are only un- 
derstood in connection with Abraham and the Abrahamitic basis of his religion. By this 
measure those new theological opinions are to be judged which would commence this history 
with Moses. 
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218. MIRACLES OF THE MOSAIC PERIOD. 


Abraham prayed to God under the name of El Shaddai, God Almighty. He learned to 
know God's marvellous power by the birth of Isaac (Rom. iv. 17), and manifested his trust 
in His omnipotence by his readiness to sacrifice his only son (Heb. xi. 17). Thus the foun- 
dation was laid for belief in miracles under the theocracy. 

The miracles of the Mosaic period appear as peculiarly the miracles of Jehovah. He is 
ever present with His miraculous help in the time of need. All changes and events in the 
course of nature He orders for the needs of the theocracy, for the people of God but lately 
born, to whom such signs are 8 necessity. ‘The prophet as the confidant of God has not only 
the natural presentiment, but also the supernatural, God-given prescience of these great deeds 
of God. Yet, since they are to serve for the education of the faith of the people, he is not 
only to make them known beforehand, but performs them in symbolical acta as the organ 
of the omnipotence of Jehovah. Hence we may call these miracles double miracles (see 
Life of Christ, Vol. II., Part 1, p. 812). ; 

The whole series of miracles is begun by a glorious vision. Moses beholds the bush 
burning with fire, and yet not consumed, but glowing in the bright flame. This was Israel, 
his people, and how could he doubt that this vision would be fulfilled in the people of God 
(Exod. iii.)? 

Also the three miracles of attestation which Moses at this time received (Ex. iv.) appear 
to be miracles in vision and served to strengthen the faith of the prophet. The second sign, 
the leprosy and its cure, is not used by Moses afterward, and the third, the change of the wa- 
ter into blood, became one of the series ‘of Egyptian plagues. He only uses the miracle of 
the rod; doubtless it comprehends a mysterious fact in symbolical expression; the swallow- 
ing of the rods of the sorcerers being called “destroying their works.” The natural basis of the 
Egyptian plagues has been well explained by HENGSTENBERG. They were all plagues usual 
in Egypt, but were made miracles by their vastness, their close connection and speedy se- 
quence, by their gradation from stroke to stroke, by the prophetic assurance of their predes- 
tination and intentional significance and use, and finally by their lofty symbolic expression. 
In their totality they reveal the fearful rhythm in which, from curse to curse, great punitive 
catastrophes come forth. Symbolic expression is also found in their number, ten. It is the 
number of the historic course of the world. Their sequence corresponds to the course 
of nature. 

1. Water turned into blood. 

2. Innumerable frogs. 

8. Swarms of gnats (mosquitoes). 

4, Dog-flies. ° 

5. Murrain. ‘ 

6. Boils and blains. 

7. Storm and hail. 

8. Locusts. 

9. Darkness for three days (Hamsin)... 

10. Death of the first-born (pestilence). 


For particulars see HENGSTENBERG, Egypt and the Books of Moses; Kuntz, History of 
the Old Covenant, Vol. II., 245-288. 

The contest of theocratic miracle with magic represented by the Egyptian magicians is 
very significant. It is an opposition of symbolic and allegorical significance, continued 
through New Testament history (Acts viii; Simon Magus; chap. xiii; Elymas; 2 Tim. iii. 
8; Jannes and Jambres), and still through Church history to its last decisive contest, when 
the false prophet shall be destroyed together with his lying wonders (2 Thess. ii; 
Rev. xiii. 18). 

To the miracles of the Egyptian plagues, which culminate in the overthrow of Pharaoh 
and his.host, is opposed the miracle of the passage of the Red Sea, the typical baptism of the 
typical people of God, by which they were separated from Egypt, a reminiscence of the flood 


a 
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and a type of Christian baptism (1 Cor. x. 1, 2; 1 Pet. iii. 20, 21). This miracle also has a 
natural basis, as the Scriptures more than once mention. The Lord caused the sea to go 
back by a strong east wind (Ex. xiv. 21). That a natural occurrence forms the basis of this 
miracle is shown by the Egyptians pursuing the Israelites into the sea—for they would 
hardly have ventured into it if there had been an absolutely miraculous drying up of the 
sea; just as the natural explanation of the Egyptian plagues became the snare of Pharaoh’s 
unbelief. But on the other side, the Egyptians could hardly have made so great a mistake 
in taking advantage of a natural occurrence: the ebb-tide* was miraculously great, just as 
the sudden turn of the flood-tide was miraculously hastened, and therefore rightly celebrated 
in the Song of Moses (Ex, xv.), and often afterwards (Ps. |xvi.6; cvi. 9; cxxxvi. 13-15; 
Zech. x. 11). 

In the investigation of the passage of the Red Sea there is a conflict between those who 
seek to belittle the miracle and those who would enlarge it. Of those who take the first po- 
sition, K. von RAUMER is one of the champions. 

The leading of the people to the Red Sea is accomplished by the angel of the Lord in 
the pillar of cloud and of fire. At the sea the cloud came between the Israelites and the 
Egyptian host, so that they were separated by the cloud before they were separated by the 
sea. For the distinction which the Hebrews made between this cloud and the pillar of cloud 
see Ps. Ixviii. 8-10; 1 Cor. x. 2. The pillar of cloud was a mystery, in which were united 
the manifestation of the angel of the Lord and the flame ascending from the sanctuary. Af- 
terwards the ark of the covenant as a symbol led the people, and over it the glory of the Lord 
was revealed in the cloud, and in New Testament times (Isa. iv. 5) it was to cover Zion with 
its brightness. If we grasp these two miracles, the pillar of cloud and of fire and the Red 
Sea, we shall gain some idea of the harmonia prestabilita between the kingdom of grace and 
the kingdom of nature, as it emerges at great decisive epochs in ineffable glory. 

The healing of the water at Marah from its bitterness is accounted for in the Scriptures 
by natural means. The Lord showed Moses a tree (see the exegesis) by which the water was 
made sweet. Here grace and nature work together, and here too a general idea, an ethical 
law, is connected with the extraordinary fact; Jehovah will be the Physician of His people 
if they will obey His voice (Ex. xv. 23-26). 

The miracle of healing is followed by the miracle of feeding the people with manna. 
The gift of quails appears to have been introduced into the account of the manna by a gene- 
ralizing attraction (Ex. xvi. 11-13). In Numb. xi. 81 the gift of quails appears as an entirely 
new event: and they were far past Sinai then. The miracle of the manna enclosed a special 
mysterious occurrence, which was made the symbol of the true relation between the labor of 
the week and the rest of the Sabbath. The law also was symbolized, in that the food of hea- 
ven was common to all (Ex. xvi. 18). Concerning the natural basis of the miracle of manna 
see exegesis. \ 

* [By the plain and repeated words of God we are prohibited from assuming an extraordinary ebb and flood tide in this 
miracle. The account is that “the Lord caused the sea to go (back) by a strong east wind all that night, and made the 
sea dry land, and the waters were divided. And the children of Israel went into the midst of the sea upon the dry ground: 
and the waters were a wall unto them on their right hand and on their left.” “But the children of Israe! walked upon 


dry land in the midst of the sea: and the waters were a wall unto them on their right hand and on their left." Ex. xiv. 
21, 22, 29. J pa—here translated “divided”—is alsv used of “clearing” wood (Gen. xxii. 8; 1 Sam. vi.14; Ps. cxli. 7; 


om 
Eccles, x. 9), “the ground clave asunder” (Numb. xvi. 31), of “rending,” “ripping ap,” making a breach in a wall, ete. 
A very close parallel to the use of this word in Ex. xiv. 21, ec, is found in Zech. xiv. 4: “And the mount of Olives shall 
cleave” (Niph. Jj3I—be cleft, divided) “in the midst thereof toward the east and toward the west, and there shall be a 


great valley, and half of the mountain shall remove toward the north, and half of it toward the south.” The word is here 
confined to this signification of division, cleaving asunder, by the additional and repeated statement that “ the waters were a 
wall unto them on their right hand and on their left,” which utterly excludes the {dea of an ebb and flood tide, or that the 
waters were driven out of a shallow arm of the sea by the wind. (Rostwson’s Researches, I. 64-59.) The same representa- 
tion is thrice repeated in Ex. xv. 8: “With the blast of thy nostrils the waters were gathered together” (¢. ¢., piled up); 
“the floods stood upright as an heap, and the depths were congealed in the heart of the sea.” See alao in Pa. lxxviil. 1S. 
Comp. with this the account in Josh. ill. 13-17, where it is eald the waters of the Jordan to the north of the passing host 
“stood and rose up upon an heap.” It is vain to indulge in theortes to explain a miracle. The division of tho waters of the 
Jordan, descending an {ncline of three feet to the mile, laughs at all theories to account for it. In order to allow two or 
three millions of people, men, women and children, to pass over (eastward six or eight miles) in a night, there must have 
been a cleft in the sca several miles in width from north to south.—H. 0.| 
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At Rephidim, the last station before the encampment at Sinai, the failure of water for the 
murmuring people was the occasion of a miraculous gift of water from a rock in the Horeb 
range of mountains. Paul, the Apostle, calls Christ the Rock from which Israel drank in 
the desert (1 Cor. x. 4), and by this reveals the prophetic meaning of the springs from the 
rocks and the desert. This event at Rephidim stands in a certain opposition to a similar mi- 
racle which took place during the sojourn in Kadesh. At Rephidim, Moses was ordered to 
strike the rock; at Meribah he was ordered, with Aaron, only to speak to the rock, and it 
was accounted as his great sin that he twice smote it. The victory also over the Amale- 
kites was miraculous in its character, as it was obtained through the intercession of Moses 
(Exod. xvii.). 

There is also a striking contrast between the occurrences at the reception of the first and 
of the second tables of the law. The reception of the first tables is introduced by the words: 
‘‘And all the people saw the thunderings and lightnings, and the noise of the trumpet and 
the mountain smoking, and when the people saw it, they removed and stood afar off,” Ex. 
xx. 8. But after the reception of the second tables, Moses descended the mountain, and his 
_ face shone with a brightness before which Aaron retired affrighted, and Moses was compelled 

to put a veil upon his face that the people might draw near him (Ex. xxxiv. 80). The glory 
of the holy law, so fearful in its majesty, shines out from Moses himself as soon as he heard 
the explanation of the gracious name of Jehovah given by Jehovah on Sinai (Ex. xxxiv. 6); 
but even in its human mediation and beauty the law affrighted the unsanctified people as 
well as the externally sanctified priests. 

The pillar of cloud and of fire over the tabernacle consecrated it as the typical house of 
God (Ex. xl. 34). Over against this shining mystery is set the darkneas of the death of the 
sons of Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, by fire, because they brought strange fire in their censers 
to the altar (Lev.x.). They died by fire (ver. 6—BUNSEN speaks of an execution)—and it is 
remarkable that these words are addressed to Aaron: “ Do not drink wine nor strong drink, 
thou nor thy sons with thee, when ye go into the tabernacle of the congregation, lest ye die.” 
An extraordinary doom became forever afterwards the symbol of the putting away of all 
strange fire; that is, of fanaticism, of extravagance, of mere sensual enthusiasm in the ser- 
vice of the sanctuary, which required the pure flame of a holy inspiration. Miriam’s leprosy, 
the punishment of herefanatical rebellion against Moses, stands, in its spiritual significance, 
on a plane with the doom of the sons of Aaron (Numb. xii.). 

The departure of the children of Israel from Sinai is followed by the destruction of some 
of the people by fire from the Lord at Taberah, to punish them for complaining to Jehovah 
and longing for the flesh pots of Egypt. Then follows, in striking contrast to the manna, 
the miraculous gift of flesh to eat, the flight of quails, which settle down over the camp. 
While there was this murmuring among the people, there arose the opposite disposition on 
the part of some near Moses: not only did the seventy elders, chosen by Moses to be his 
helpers, begin to prophesy under the inspiration of the Mosaic spirit, but two other men in 
the midst of the camp prophesied. This opposition of the inspired exaltation of chosen men 
to the rebellious ill-humor of the people is well founded in the psychology of the theocratic 
congregation. The greedy eating of flesh is followed by a new and naturally necessary judg- 
ment, from which the place itself takes its name, Kibbroth-hattaavah, the graves of lust. 

In this increase of theocratic inspiration, the following events may have their founda- 
tion. First, the legal, fanatical opposition of Aaron and Miriam to the mixed marriage of 
Moses, whose wife is spitefully called a Cushite, but who was probably an Egyptian, a spi- 
ritual disciple of the prophet (Num. xii. 2). Miriam is smitten with leprosy to mark her as 
the one chiefly responsible for the opposition. Nevertheless this new agitation continued, 
and was shown in the despair of the people at the report by the spies of the strength of ‘the 
Canaanites, and then in the presumptuous and disastrous attack by the people in opposition 
to the command of God, which was followed by a second and greater commotion. After the 
well-deserved defeat of the people, Moses drew the reins of government more tightly by a 
series of legal precepts and by a stricter maintenance of the law of the Sabbath. It is again 
in accordance with the psychological oscillation of the life of the people that this is followed 
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by the insurrection of Korah’s company, which, in the interest of an universal inspiration, 
threatened to put away the authority of Moses and Aaron (ch. xvi.). The revolt and the 
miraculous destruction of Korah’s company belong to the second sojourn in Kadesh; and 
connected with these is another punishment of the people and Aaron’s staff that blossomed 
ch. xvi. 17). 

: The revolt of Korah’s company was three-fold, and brought on one of the most danger- 
ous crises in the history of Israel. The Korahites, as Levites, revolted especially against the 
priestly prerogative of Aaron; the sons of Eliab, descendants of Reuben, Jacob’s first-born, 
were offended at Moses’ position as prince; but the people themselves were so puffed up with 
their fanatical claims that even after the destruction of the company, they murmured again, 
and brought upon themselves a new chastisement. The Korahites seem to have been led 
into temptation by great natural gifts; at any rate, we find in later times, what was appa- 
rently a remnant of them, the sons of Korah, employed as chief singers in the service of the 
temple. ‘ The blossoming staff of Aaron indicated by an obscure, yet symbolic event the con- 
.firmation of the Aaronic priesthood, and even: by this fact it was with difficulty that’ the 
excited spirit of the people was pacified (ch. xvii. 12,13). The most important fact was that 
the staffs of all the princes of Israel paid homage to thestaff of Aaron. It isa striking con- 
trast to find the people who before had demanded a hierarchy now submitting to the estab- 
lished hierarchy with impatience and ill-humor. 

The second murmuring about water, the occasion of the second miraculous gift of water, | 
so momentous for Moses and Aaron (Num. xx. 12), occurred in the beginning of the second 
sojourn in Kadesh. The narrative in Num. xx. 1 is retrospective, for the want of water in 
the desert of Zin, the northern part of the great desert of Paran (see Bible Dict. Paran and 
Zin) would be found out on their entrance, not after a long sojourn. Their entrance into 
the desert of Zin is particularly recorded, because the name of the desert of Zin, the 
assembling of the whole people, and the long settlement there bring into prominence the 
want of water. The murmuring of the people and the impatience of Moses show that the 
discord which arose at the defeat at Hormah and at the insurrection of Korah’s company 
still continued, but subsided in the darkness of the thirty-eight years over which the narra- 
tive draws a veil. 

The history of Balaam and his ass forms a miraculous episode in the narrative of the 
exodus. It is in truth a double psychological miracle; the miracle of the trance of a sordid 
prophet, who by inspiration is lifted above his covetous intention, and beholds the ethical 
relations of the future of the theocracy ; a fact which is repeated again and again in litera- 
ture, and even in the pulpit; and the miracle of the influence of spiritual powers on the 
sensorium of animals, in order that they may make symbolic utterances. It is interesting 
to observe how BAUMGARTEN, in the second volume of his commentary (against HENGSTEN- 
BERG), adheres to the letter, as he had done earlier in the six days of creation. 

The whole series of miraculous events, which made the exodus of Israel through the 
desert one great miracle of providence, is grandly closed by the mysterious death of Aaron 
on Mt. Hor and the mysterious death of Moses on Mt. Nebo. In both cases God’s summons 
home and the heart of the dying man agree; freely and gladly he goes home, The mystery 
of Moses’ death recalls the passing away of Enoch, the taking up of Elijah, and the last 
words of the dying Christ. 


? 14. THE LEGISLATION OF MOSES IN GENERAL, 


We must ever remember that there is a distinction to be made between Moses the law- 
giver and Moses the prophet, for the true prophet or philosopher is never lost in the law- 
giver; but his higher intelligence must accommodate itself to the culture and the moral 
capability of his people as he finds them. 

Further we must regard the legislation of Moses in general: 1. According to its three 
divisions, which are plainly marked in the outline, Ex. xx.-xxiii., and are represented in 
the three books, of the prophetical, of the sacerdotal, and of the civil law; but each of these 
legislations, if considered by itself, would lose its theocratic impress. 2. According to its 
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three evolutions: a. the outline, Ex. xx.-xxiii.; 5. the distinct form of the three books; 
and also the just modification of relations between the first and second tables of the law 
acecording to the Epistle of Barnabas. 3. According to the interpretation of the letter of 
the law by prophetic inspiration in Deuteronomy as an introduction to the New Testament 
law of the Spirit. 


Literature.—LANGE, Mosaisches Licht und Recht; D. MICHAFLIS, Das Mosaische Recht ; 
BERTHEAU, Die sieben Gruppen mosaischer Gesetze; general title, Zur Geschichte der Israel- 
iten, Gottingen, 1840; BLUHME, Collatio legum Romanorum et Mosaicarum, 1843; SaaL- 
SCHUETZ, Das mosaische Recht, Berlin, 1846; RIEHM, Die Geselzgebung im Lande Moat, 
Gotha, 1854; GEORGE, Die alteren jidischen Feste mit einer Kritik der Gesetzgebung des Pen- 
tateuch, Berlin, 1885; J. SCHNELL, Das tsraelische Recht in seinen Grundziigen, Basel, 1855; 
RoBERT KUEBEL, Das alttestamentliche Gesetz und seine Urkunde, Stuttgart, 1867; Franz 
EBERHARD KUEBEL, Die sosiale und volksthitmliche Gesetzgebung des Alten Testaments, 
Wiesbaden, 1870; MayER, Die Rechte der Israeliten, Athener und Romer, mit Racksicht auf 
die neueren Gesetzgebungen, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1866. 
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On the types and symbols of Scripture, see this Commentary on Revelation, Introd., and 
Genesis, Introd. As this subject must be treated when we come to consider the Mosaic ritual 
in Leviticus, we refer to that. For the works on the types, see DAawnz, p. 971.- On the 
brazen serpent, see this Comm., John iii. 14, 15. HILLER’s work, Neues System aller Vor- 
bilder Jesu Christi durch das ganze Alte Testament und die Vorbilder der Kirche des Neuen 
Testaments in Alien Testament, was reissued in a new edition by ALBERT Knapp, Ludwigs- 
burg, 1857-8. It was written carefully and with a devout spirit, but defends some mistaken 
views, ¢. g. that the scape-goat signified Christ’s new life; that the blood of the sacrifices was 
burnt, and the significance of the red heifer is overstrained. 


B. SPECIAL INTRODUCTION 


TO THE THREE BOOKS. 


1. EXODUS.—The first query, not only of this book, but of the whole trilogy of legis- 
lation, as indeed of all the historical books of Holy Scripture, is the right determination of 
the connection between the facts and their symbolic meaning. The symbolism of the books 
of legislation by Moses must be distinguished from the general significance of symbolism in 
all religious history. If Moses was the great instructor directing men to Christ, it follows 
that his legislation must also be pre-eminently symbolic; for instruction has two sides—le- 
gislative and symbolic. Hence, above all things, we must distinguish between the mere le- 
gal force of the laws of Moses, and their symbolic significance; and ag respects the latter, 
between a wider and a contracted symbolism, the first of which is divided into allegorical, 
symbolical and typical figures. 

EGYPT. 


The history of Egypt has an especial charm, because Egypt was the earliest home of 
culture in the old world, and because of its relation to the origin of the people of Israel, and 
to the history of the kingdom of God. See the article on Egypt in Winer’s Bibl, Worcer- 
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buch, and those of Lepsius on Ancient Egypt, and of W. HorFMANN on Modern Egypt, in 
HeERz0@’s Real-Encyklopddie, In the last article there is a list of the later works of travels 
in Egypt. There is also a full catalogue of the literature of the subject in BrRocKHAvs’ 
smaller Conversationslezicon, p.68. The article in BCHENKEL’s Bibellericon has specially 
treated Egypt’s place in Old Testament prophecy. Every comprehensive history of the 
world, in treating the history of antiquity, must especially treat of Egypt. HEGEL, in his 
Lectures on the Philosophy of History, has enlarged on the history of Egypt ( Werke, Vol. IX. 
p- 205); and on the religion of Egypt under the title “Die Religion des Rathsels,” in his 
Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion ( Werke, Vol. XI. p. 843). It would be a superfluous 
comment if, in a history of occidental philosophy, Egyptian mythology were spoken of as 
dualistic, since no mythology has been found which had not a dualistic basis; and this 
comment would be altogether erroneous if we should regard the worship of the dead and of 
graves as an exotic growth imported into Egypt (KNOETEL, Cheops). We have regarded the 
Egyptian mythology as occupying a middle position between the Phoenician mourning for 
the dead and the Grecian apotheosis of men. BUNSEN’s work, Egypt's Place in History, has 
largely served to spread the knowledge of Egyptology. See also GFRoERER, Die Urgeschichte 
des Menschengeschlechis, Schaffhausen, 1855. Bruascu, Reisebertchte aus Egypten, Leipzig, 
1855. UHLEMANN, Jsraeliten und Hyksos, Leipzig, 1856. G. EBers, Egypten und die 
Biicher Moses’, Leipzig, 1868. G. EpERs, Durch Gosen zum Sinai, Leipzig, 1872. 


HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


This history in the literature of the present day is obscured in a twofold manner. First, 
by separating the religion of Moses from the promises to the patriarchs, But Moses, with- 
out the religion of Abraham, cannot be understood (Rom. iv.; Gal. iii.). If the patriarchs 
are remitted to the region of myths, Moses is made a caricature, a mere national lawgiver, 
and nothing but a lawgiver, like Solon, Lycurgus, and others, On this theme, which, with- 
out further notice, we entrust to the theology of the future, frivolous correctors of the history 
of Israel’s ancient religion may expend their thought at their pleasure. Secondly, this his- 
tory is greatly disparaged by a severely literal interpretation of the narrative in entire disre- 
gard of its historical and symbolic character. This severely literal interpretation is only a 
detriment to orthodoxy, because it serves negative criticism as a pretext for invalidating the 
sacred history. Bishop CoLENso came to doubt the historical truth of the books of Moses 


‘by the candid doubt expressed by one of his converts, who was assisting him in translating 


the Bible. His first step was honest and honorable—he would not be a party to deception in 
the exercise of his office. He sought counsel and help from his theological friends in Eng- 
land—and received none. The German theological works which he ordered gave him no 
help. And so he gradually passed from a noble unrest of candor to the tumult of skepticism. 
He passed the line which runs between a discreet continuance within a religious community 
that cannot reduce its treasure of truth to the capacity of a special period or of a single indi- 
vidual, that is, between the continuance and quiet investigation of a pastor, a bishop, and 
the tumble of an impatient spirit, which, after the first break with servility to the letter, finds 
no rest in doubt. Yet, with all thi:, Bishop CoLENso bears a very favorable comparison 
with those novices who think they have reached the peak of critical illumination while they 
really fall into the dense darkness of boundless negation. 

As regards later criticism, we refer to the distinction previously made between originals 
or records and the final compilations which were also under the guidance of the prophetic 
spirit. Joseph and Moses, the mediators between Egyptian culture and theocratic tradition, 
are said to have written little or nothing. Itis a similar supposition to the one that the 
Apostle John never before his old age recalled the discourses of Jesus, nor ever used 
records. 

Theological criticism, like classical philology, should above all things free itself from 
the mere idea of book-making, from all plagiarism and literary patch-work, and estimate 
the books of Scripture in their totality, as well as make itself familiar with the idea of a 
synthetic inspiration, one of the canons of which is, if the idea of the book is inspired, and 
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the book itself appears in divine-human harmony as a literary organism, the whole book is 
inspired. For the literature, see the bibliography, p. 49. 


MOSES. 


As in the life of Christ we must assume that there was no motion of Deity in Him with- 
out a corresponding motion of His ideal humanity, so we must assume with respect to 
Moses, though most persons rend asunder his mysterious personality; some by making him 
merely the servant of an absolutely supernatural divine revelation of law; others by making 
him only a human lawgiver of great political sagacity, or of great incompetence. For this 
reason it is the more necessary to assert with respect to Moses the synthesis of the divine-hu- 
man life. In this regard we must ascribe to him a deep sympathy with nature. Who among 
the men of antiquity was more sensitive to the life of nature—ite signs and omens? Who 
had such clear vision of the harmonia prestabilita between the course of nature and the 
course of the kingdom of God? As to the moral law, he was as firm and unyielding as the 
mount of revelation, Sinai itself. That he should not enter Canaan, the object of his hope, 
because in impatience he had struck the rock twice, is not only God's decree concerning 
him, but also an expression of his heroic conscientiousness, the last subtle, tragical motive 
of his lofty, consecrated life, a life which had been full of tragical motives, and whose crown» 
according to the Epistle to the Hebrews, was a resolute self-denial, illumined by a steadfast 
trust in the great reward. It was pre-eminently in this that Moses was a type of the 
coming Christ. 

MOSES AND IMMORTALITY. 

This Moses, who, in the effulgence of the promise, passed from Mt. Nebo to the other 
world, is said to have been ignorant of immortality, and his people are said to have remained 
ignorant of it until in the Babylonian captivity they came in contact with the Persians. 
This is Lessine’s view in his Erziehung des Menschengeschlechis, With respect to this fact, 
“God winked at the times of this ignorance,” Acts xvii. 80. The Jews came out of Egypt, 
the land of the worship of the dead, where the doctrine of another world, a fancied immor- 
tality, was taught, and yet they are said to have been ignorant of immortality. What this 
derivation of Moses and his people availed is shown by the fact that even heathenism held a 
defective doctrine of the other world; and this reappears in the medieval teaching and in 
the worship of the dead by the Trappists. It was all-important that Moses should guard 
against Egyptian heathenism, and make the sacredness of laws for this world, the revelation 
of Jehovah, of His blessing and His curse in the present, fundamental articles of faith. Be- 
sides, Moses wrote of the tree of life, of Enoch, of Sheol, of the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, of the antithesis of prophecy in Israel to consultation of the dead, and of the resto- ~ 
ration of a repentant people from waste places of the world. In this matter we must distin- 
guish between the metaphysical or ontological idea of immortality and the ethical idea of 
eternal life, and then mark that the ethical idea is the main point for theocratic faith, but it 
always presupposes the metaphysical idea of immortality. In the ethical view the sinner is 
subject to death, the immeasurable sojourn in Sheol, because, in the metaphysical idea, his 
continued existence is immeasurable. If this distinction is not made and maintained, con- 
fusion is sure to arise, as in the work of H. ScHULTZ, Die Voraussetzungen der christlichen 
Lehre von der Unsterblichkeit, 


LATEST WORKS ON SINAI. 

See Die neue evangel. Kirchenseitung, Dec. 28, 1872, “Die neuesten Forschungen tiber die 
Lage des biblischen Sinai.” PALMER, in his work, The Desert of the Exodus, has decided 
against Serbal (Lepsius, BARTLETT, HeRzoG) and for Sinai. So also the work of the Bri- 
tish Ordnance Survey. The London Atheneum has said that the question is decided. Yet 
Professor Esers, in his work, Durch Gosen sum Sinai, maintains the hypothesis of Serbal. 
RitTrer and EWALD maintain that it is not yet decided. Rrirrer remarks: “Since the fifth 
century there have been two opposite views—the Egyptian, which is for Serbal; and the 
a ara for the present Sinai.” 
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THE LAW. 


. Since it is certain that the ethical law of the decalogue is identical with the law of the 
conscience (Rom. ii. 14)—and it is also certain that the decalogue logically requires the law 
of worship and sacrifice, as well as the law for the king, for the state, and for war—it 
follows that these last two legislations are symbols and types of the imperishable norms of 
man’s inner life, of the individual spirit as well as of the spiritual life of mankind. In the 
New Testament the whole law of sacrifice is converted into spiritual ideas, and Christians 
are represented as the spiritual host of their royal leader, Christ, or as the soldiers of God 
who, through warfare with the kingdom of darkness, shall gain the inheritance of glory 
(Eph. vi. 11 f.). 

The law was always two-fold. On the one side it must develope as the law of the Spi- 
rit; on the other side, as a law of the letter, it could become a law of death—that is, in this 
apparent contrast between its spirit and external form it must reveal itself. The solution 
of this contrast is brought about by catastrophes which, on the worldly side, appear as the 
consummation of tragedy; on the divine side, as the consummation of the priesthood. 

The law as the principle of life is one, the law of love, of personality; the law as the 
principle of society is two-fold, the law of love of God and love of man, the harmony of wor- 
ship and culture. The law as the statute of the kingdom is three-fold—prophetical, sacer- 
dotal, royal. The law as the statute of the kingdom is given under ten heads, the number 
of the complete course of the world, and from this basis spring its multiplied ramifications, 
the symbolism of all doctrines of faith and life, a tree of knowledge and a tree of life; rami- 
fications which Jewish theology of the letter has attempted to number exactly. 

Jehovah’s law is in exact correspondence, not only with the natural law of morals, but 
also with the moral law of nature; and it is a one-sided view to regard these legal precepts 
as either only abstract religious statutes, or as mere laws of health and of common weal, with 
a religious purpose. In this respect there has been great confusion, as, for example, in 
HENGSTENBERG'S works, 

The development of the legislation was in accordance with the need for it—a fact which 
must not be overlooked. The hierarchical. law of worship is required because the people 
were afraid to enter into immediate communion with Jehovah (Ex. xx.). After the people’s 
fall into idolatry, the law of the new tables is illustrated in two ways, by mildness and by 
severity, by the announcement of Jehovah’s grace, and by punishment. As the priests were 
called to maintain the warfare of Israel within the people, so the army of God was called to 
carry the law of God into the world as a priesthood ad extra. The unfolding of the spiritual 
character of the law was provided for in Deuteronomy. 

According to John vi., Acts xv., and Jewish theology, the basis of Mosaic legislation was 
a still more ancient law—1l, the so-called Noachic patriarchal Jaw; 2, the Abrahamic patri- 
archal law of faith. 

The so-called commands of Noah are a tradition connected with the general principle 
of monotheism, which forbids idolatry, and with the fundamental law of humanity, which 
forbids murder, 

The first law of the Abrahamic covenant is circumcision, which, as a type of regenera- 
tion, signifies the consecration of the family to regeneration (Gen. xvii.), and in Exodus this 
law is renewed by means of a striking fact (Ex. iv. 24). In patriarchal faith it was the sa- 
crament of consecration. It contains the germ of the monotheistic law of marriage. By 
Abraham's great sacrifice, commanded and directed by Jehovah, Gen. xxii., the traditional 
and corrupt ancient religious sacrifices were changed to a hallowed custom, and this takes 
the form of law in the institution of the Passover, the sacred celebration of the covenant with 
the house of Israel. The Passover is not only the central norm of all forms of sacrifice, but 
it is also tho basis of legislation; for on it depend the ethical laws of the worship of God, of 
the hallowing of His name, of the consecration of the house, of festivals, and of religious edu- 
cation, of the consecration of the first-born and of the Levites, and lastly the civil law, by 

the regulation of the festivals and of the principal offices of the theocratic state. 
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The three phases of religion, its prophetic, sacerdotal, and voluntary or kingly charac- 
ter, appear under peculiar forms in the sphere of law. Prophecy becomes command, resig- 
nation becomes sacrifice, exaltation to royal freedom from the world and in communion with 
God is the entrance into the army of Jehovah. It has been remarked above that these three 
phases are logically dependent upon each other and inseparable. 

The relation of the law to the ideal, the law of the Spirit, is three-fold. First, the law 
bounds life with its plain requirements, and each one who is in accord with it receives ita 
blessing,—he is a good citizen. But as the law is the representative of the moral ideal, it is 
impossible for sinful men to avoid coming short of its requirements. Before the transgressor 
there are two ways; if he continues in malicious transgression, the law spews him out,—he 
becomes “cherem,” accursed; but if he confesses his transgression, the law accounts his guilt 
as an error, and points him to the way of sacrifices of atonement.’ By the presentation of his 
sacrifice he expresses in symbol his longing after righteousness. Yet through these very 
sacrifices a consciousness is awakened in candid minds of the insufficiency of animal sacri- 
fices, of the blood of beasts. On the part of the insincere, the bringing of a sacrifice was a 
mere service of pretence, instead of an earnest prayer. The sincere offerer was directed to 
the future, and in hope of the coming real expiation his sacrifice became typical, just as the 
law itself sets forth this typical character in the great sacrifice of atonement. Thus the son 
of the law becomes a man of the Spirit, a soldier of God for the realization of His Kingdom, 
though only in typical form. The decalogue may be regarded as the sign-manual of Christ 
in outline; the law of sacrifice as the type of His atonement; the march of Israel as the 
leading of the people of God under His royal orders. 

Considered as to its essential character, the law is a treagure-house of veiled promises 
of God's grace, since every requirement of God is an expression of what He gave man in 
Paradise, and what He will again give him in accordance with his needs. 

In addition to the literature already given, see the articles in HERZOG and in SCHEN- 
KEL’s Lexicon. In WINER'S Real- Worterbuch will be found a very full list of the lite- 
ratare. 


THE TABERNACLE. 


The idea that.there was no central holy place before the Levitical tabernacle, gives rise 
to certain critical assumptions. But one might as well doubt that there was a tabernacle in 
the wilderness. The idea of the tabernacle arises from the relation of the law to the life of 
Israel, or from the requirement of a three-fold righteousness or holiness. The requirement 
of social or legal holiness, of legal civic virtue, is the requirement of the court. But as civic 
virtue cannot be separated from the religious and moral intent which is its spiritual basis, so 
the court cannot be separated from the sanctuary. The court whére sacrifices were brought 
was one with the Holy place and the Most Holy place. The theocratic court was possible 
only in its relation to the sanctuary. The Holy Place by its conformation was imperfect, as 
the place of self-renunciation, of aspiration, of prayers, of moments of enlightenment of the 
soul, hence an oblong structure, which finds its complement in the square of the Most Holy 
Place, the place where God reigned supreme, where were the cherubim, the place of the per- 
fect satisfaction of the divine law or of atonement, and of a vision of God which did not kil but 
made alive, the Shekinah, This gradation recurs iu all sanctuaries, In Catholic, Greek, and 
Roman temples the most holy place is, after the manner of the ancient sanctuary, more or 
less shut off. In the churches of radical Protestants the chancel as the place of the sacra- 
mental assurance of atonement for those who partake of the Supper is made level with the 
floor of the church, which has no court. 

See W. NEUMANN: Die Stifishiitie in Bild und Wort, 1861. RigGEnBAcH: Die mosa- 
tsche Slifishiitte, 1868. He treats of the tabernacle also in the appendix to his pamphlet: 
Die Zeugnisse des Evangelisten Johannes, 1867. J. POPPER: Der biblische Bericht tiber die 
Sufishiiite, 1862. WANGEMANN: Die Bedeutung der Stftshiitte, 1866. 

Concerning the form of the tabernacle and the symbolism of the colors, see this Comm. 
on Rey. xiii. WANGEMANN calls the number five, which is the basis of the measurement 
of the court, the number of unfulfilled longing after perfection. But this longing does not 
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reach perfection in the parallelogram of the sanctuary. We have called five the number 
of free-choice, Rev. xi. On the materials of the tabernacle, see WANGEMANN, p.7; also 
on the coverings, p. 8, where the relation of the hidden to the revealed, according to the law 
of theocratic appearance, is to be emphasized. The taste of the world presents the best and 
most beautiful side without; the sesthetics of the theocracy turns the most beautiful side 
within. For the symbolism of the three places, and of the priestly attire, we refer to 
the exegesis, 
2. LEVITICUS. 


BIBLICAL ALLEGORY, SYMBOL AND TyPE.—The theory of the figures of Holy Scripture 
belongs in general to the hermeneutics of Scripture from Genesis to Revelation, but in a special 
sense it belongs to an introduction to Leviticus. To avoid repetitions we refer for the general 
theory to this Comm. Introd. to Matt. xiii.; for the special theory to Introd. to Rev. These 
points will be touched upon in the exegesis of the three books. See also my Dogmatik, p. 360 f. 

As the symbolism of Leviticus is largely treated by many authors, we append a list of 
the more important works. 

SPENCER: De legibus Hebreorum ritualibus earumque rationibus, Tibingen, 1782. 
Hiner, Die Vorbilder der Kirche des Neuen Testaments (see above). BAEHR: Die 
symbolik des mosaischen” Kultus, 1876. BarHr: Der salomonische Tempel, 1841. 
FriepRicu: Symbolik der mosaischen Stifish@ite, 1841. NHENGSTENBERG: Beitrdge zur 
Finleitung ins Alte Testament. THE SAME: Die Opfer der Heiligen Schrift, 1852. 
Lisco: Das Ceremonialgesetz des Alten Testaments. Darstellung desselben und Nachweis 
seiner Erféllung im Neuen Testament, 1842. Kurtz: Das mosaische Opfer, 1842. THE 
SAME: Beitrdge zur Symbolik des mosaischen Kultus, 1 Bd. (Die Kultus-statte), 1851. 
THE SAME: History of the Old Covenant, CLARK, Edinburg. THE SAME: Der alitestament- 
liche Opferkultus, 1 Theil (Das Kultusgesetz), Mitau, 1862, THE samME: Beitrdge sur Sym- 
bolik des alttestamentlichen Kultus, 1859. Sartorius: Ueber den alt- und neutestamentlichen 
Kultus, 1852. THe same: Die Bundeslade, 1857. KL.teroTaH: Die Gottesdienstordnungen 
in der deutschen Kirche, 1854. Karcn (Cath.): Die mosaischen Opfer als Grundlage der 
Bitten im Vater- Unser, 1856. KUEPFER: Das Priesterthum des Alten Bundes, 1865. WaAn- 
GEMANN: Das Opfer nach der Heiligen Schrift, alten und neuen Testaments, 1866. THOLUCK: 
Das alte Testament im neuen Testament, 1868. BRAMESFELD: Der alltestamentliche Gottes- 
dienst, 1864. Horr: Die mosaischen Opfer nach threr sinnbildiichen und rorbildlichen Bedeu- 
tung, 1859. BACHMANN: Die Festgesetze des Pentateuch, 1858. ScHoutz, Die heiligen Al- 
terthismer des Volkes Israel, 1868. SomMMER: Biblische Abhandlungen, 1846. THIERSCH: 
Das Verbot der Ehe innerhalb der nahen Verwandtschaft, 1869. 

This part of Biblical theology is greatly in need of clear explanation to free it from the 
confusion which frequently attaches to,it. Allegorical figures ought to be carefully distin- 
guished from those which are typical or symbolical. We are to avoid the confusion which 
results from commingling the exegesis of real allegories with an allegorizing of histories that 
are not allegorical. Nor, to satisfy our prejudices, are we arbitrarily to allegorize history 
and precept, or interpret severely according to the letter unmistakable allegorical figures,—a 
mode of exegesis in which Baur of Tiibingen excels. (See this Comm. Introd. to Rev.) 
The distrust aroused by this arbitrary allegorizing has led to a long-continued misunder- 
standing of all really symbolical and typical forms. But even when these forms are in gene- 
ral rightly understood, the types may be permitted to pass away into mere symbols; that ia, 
the classes of typical representations of the future into the classes of symbolical representa- 
tions of similarity, although both sorts of representations should be carefully distinguished. 
As an allegory, the priest was a pre-eminent representative of his people; as a symbol, he 
was the expression of their longing after righteousness in perfect consecration to God; as a 
type, he was the forerunner of the perfect High Priest who was to come. 


SACRIFICE OR TYPICAL WORSHIP. 


The antecedent and basis of sacrificial worship, of the typical completion of religious 
consecration, is religion itself or the relation between God and man, who answers the end of 
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his being by self-consecration to God. The expressed will of God is therefore the foundation 
of sacrifices, and He manifests Himself to the offerer by His presence, deciding the place 
and time of sacrifice, and by His ritual of sacrifice and His word, which explains the 
sacrifice. 

The sacrifice needs explanation because in the life of the sinner it has taken the form 
of asymbolic act. God, as the Omnipresent, primarily and universally demands the entire 
consecration of man, the sacrifice of his will, as is proved by the sacrifice of prayer, “the 
calves of the lips,” and by the daily sacrifice of the powers of life in active service of God 
(Rom. xii. 1). 

Man’s religious nature, conscious of thé imperfection of this spiritual sacrifice, has set 
up religious sacrifices as a sort of substitution. Therefore, from the beginning they have been 
only conditionally acceptable to Jehovah (Gen. i.); they had their influence on the natural 
development of heathenism, and in heathenism sank to the sacrifice of abomination ; for this 
reason, when Jehovah initiated the regeneration of man, He took them as well as man him- 
self under his care (Gen. xxii.). Hence in His first giving of the law He did not prescribe 
but regulated by a few words a simple sacrificial worship (Ex. xx. 24); He accompanied the 
sacrifice with His explanation, and gradually caused the antithesis between the external act 
and the idea of sacrifice to appear (1 Sam. xv. 22; Psalm li.); afterwards he proclaimed the 
abomination of a mere external sacrifice (Isa. lxvi.), as he had from the beginning abhorred 
the sacrifice of self-will (Isa. i.); but finally, with the fulfilment of all prophecy of sacrifice, 
in the obedience and death of Christ, He made an end of all external sacrifices (Heb. 
ix, 10, 14). 

Sacrifice can no more be turned by man into a mere outward act than religion itself. 
If he does not offer to God sacrifices that are well-pleasing, he offers sacrifices of abomina- 
tion, even though they may not bear the name of sacrifices in the Christian economy. The 
theocrutic ritual of sacrifice was the legal symbolic course of instruction which was to edu- 
cate men to offer to their God and Redeemer the true sacrifices of the heart as spiritual 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices of thanksgiving. 

The immediate occasion of sacrifice is God’s manifestation of Himself by revelation and 
personal presence, which arouses man to sacrifice. Its symbolic locality was indicated by a 
sign from heaven, Gen. xii. 7; xxviii. 12, or was a grove, Gen. xiii. 18, a hill (Moriah), af- 
terwards, when established by law, the sanctuary, the tabernacle, the temple. 

The temple was not merely the place for sacrifice, but primarily the dwelling-place of 
Jehovah, indicated by the laver in the court, by the golden lamp-stand in the Holy Place, by 
the cherubim and the ark of the covenant in the Holy of Holies. But, secondarily, it was the 
place for sacrifice, as was shown by the brazen altar, by the altar of incense in the Holy 
Place, by the mercy-seat in the Holy of Holies. Thirdly, the temple was the place where 
man came most closely in communion with God. In the court every priest, and so relatively 
every Israelite (in the peace-offerings), had his part in the sacrifice; in the Holy Place this 
communion with God was represented in the show-bread; and in the Holy of Holies He 
was granted the vision of the glory of God (the Shekinah). 

The decisive act in the performance of the sacrifice was, on man’s side, his approach to 
God (Jer. xxx. 21), to God’s altar with his sacrifice; on God’s side, it was the reception of 
the offering by fire; the divine-human union in both acts was the burden of the temple 
praises and of the priest’s blessing. 

As the temple was the holy place of sacrifice, s0 the festival days of sacrifice were made 
holy. Yet every week-day, according to the ideal, was a day of festival, over which the the- 
ocratic festivals were exalted as epochs, the higher symbolic units of time, just as all Israel- 
ite houses, from the tents of Abraham and Moses, were houses of God which were united 
and transfigured in the temple. The Passover was celebrated in houses, and so the principal 
sacrifice, the burnt-offering, was offered daily, and not only on the Sabbath. The season of 
festivals had its three ascents, just as the temple had its three courts ascending one from the 
other. On the basis of the Sabbath appears the Passover in connection with the feast of 
unleavened bread; then the festival of weeks or Pentecost, and finally the great festival of 
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the seventh month, the feast of tabernacles, founded on the great day of repentance, the day 
of atonement. In the Sabbatic year man and nature rested, and the great year of Jubilee 
was a symbol of the restoration of all things. The year of Jubilee was a diminutive Eon. 


THE ORIGIN OF SACRIFICE. 


It is no more true that sacrifice was the product of the childlike conceptions of the ori- 
ginal man, as a supposed means of obtaining the favor of God, than that it was intended by 
man as a means of atonement, and contained a confession of the sinner’s guilt; nor is a 
magical effect to be ascribed to it, so that it became the source of superstition. Comp. Winer, 
Ueber die verschiedenen Deutungen des Opfers. 

The basis of sacrifice is the use and waste of life in work and pleasure, both of which, 
according to the original destiny of man, should be, but are not in reality, sanctified to God. 
There is this consciousness in man, and external sacrifice, as a prayer and as a vow, ia the 
confession. of debt—a debt never paid. 

But as the heathen, by reason of his carnal mind, changed God’s symbols into myths 
(Rom. i. 21), 30 also he changed sacrifice into a pretended meritorious service, and as he had 
acted against nature and his myths, his sacrifices became abominable. On the contrary, 
theocratic sacrifice was exalted until it found its solution in the holy human life of Christ. 
This exaltation was accomplished by a clearer explanation of its spiritual meaning by the 
word of God, whilst heathen sacrifice was covered with gross misinterpretation, and given 
over to the corruption of demons. The first explanation of sacrifice is found in the revela- 
tion and promise which precede sacrifice; the second, in the principal of all sacrifices, the 
Passover-lamb, the spiritual meaning of which is plainly told (Ex. xii. 26); the third, in 
the distinctions and appointments of separate sacrifices in their relation to definite spiritual 
conditions; the last explanation, in prophecy accompanying the sacrifice. 

As respects the significance of the sacrifices, we distinguish a legal, social and judicial, 
a symbolic, with special purpose of instruction, and a typical, prophetic significance. The 
legal aspect of sacrifice consists in the offerer’s maintaining or restoring his legal relation to 
the theocratic people. This maintenance of law as respects the people by sacrifice Pharisa- 
ism charged to the acquiring of merit before God, and many | in these days have attributed 


_ this heathen conception to sacrifice, 


The symbolic significance of sacrifice is the chief point of worship by sacrifice. The 
offerer expresses by the sacrifice his obligation to render in spirit and in truth the same sur- 
render which is represented by the animal to be sacrificed, that is, his sacrifice is a visible 
act representing a higher and invisible act, to wit, his confession, his vow and prayer, as the 
act of faith in hope with which he receives his absolution in hope (sépeors, Rom. iii.). The 
typical significance of sacrifice corresponds to the general character of the Old Testament. 
The type is a description of that which is to come in prefigurative fundamental thought. 
And since the religion of Israel was a religion looking to the future, all its aspects were pre- 
monitions of its future. We distinguish typical persons, typical acts, typical customs and 
mental types. At the centre stand typical institutions, whose inner circle is sacrifice, and 
the ultimate centre the sacrifice of atonement on the great day of atonement. Mental types 
form the transition to oral prophecy, and often surround oral prophecy with significant 
expression as the calyx the bursting flower (Gal. iii. 16). 


THE DESIGN OF SACRIFICE. 
The design of sacrifice was its fulfilment in New Testament times. Similarly the law 


of worship as well as the law of the state was not abolished by being destroyed, but was ele- 


vated, exalted to the region of the Spirit. 

Thus Christ, in the first place, is the High Priest (see Ep. to Hebr.), and the Temple 
(John ii.), yea, the mercy-seat, Macr#piov, in the Holy of Holies, brought out of the Holy 
of Holies, and set before all men, that all may draw near (Rom. iii., see Comm.). Every 
kind of sacrifice is fulfilled in Him; He is the true Passover (John i. 29; 1 Cor. v.7 ), the 
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great burnt-offering for humanity (Eph. v. 2), the altar of incense by His intercession (John 
xvii-; Heb. vy. 7); He is the trespass-offering (Isa. liii.) and the sin-offering (2 Cor. v. 21; 
Bom. viii. 3); on one side the curse (Gal. iii. 13), on the other the peace-offering in His Sup- 
per (Matt. xxvi. 26), the sanctified, sacrificial food of believers (John vi.). As He by entrance 
into the Holy of Holies of heaven has become the Eternal High Priest (Heb. ix. 10), s0 He 
accomplished His life-sacrifice by the eternal efficacy of the eternal Spirit. In Him was per- 
fected the oneness of priest and sacrifice. 

The High Priesthood of Christ imparts a priestly character to believers (1 Pet. ii. 9). 
By union with Christ they are built up a spiritual temple (1 Cor. iii. 16; 1 Pet. ii. 5), their 
prayer of faith is an entrance into the Holy of Holies (Rom. v. 2), and they take part in the 
sufferings of Christ in their spiritual suffering in and for the world (Rom. vi.; Col. i. 24). 
They keep the true Passover (1 Cor. v.), which is founded upon the circumcision of the 
heart, regeneration (John iii.). They consecrate their lives as a whole burnt-offering to God 
in spiritual worship (Rom. xii. 1), and offer the incense of prayer; they are a holy, separate 
. people by their seclusion from the world, a sacrifice for others (Heb. xiii. 18), as opposed to 
the unholy separation of the world from God. By repentance they partake of the condem- 
nation which Christ endured for them, and find their life in His sin-offering and atonement, 
whilst they prey for deliverance from guilt, not only for themselves, but also for others (the 
Lord’s prayer) ; they enjoy their portion of the great sacrifice of peace and thanksgiving, 
and in life and death present themselves as a thank-offering. This life grows more and 
more manifest as life in the eternal priestly spirit, which is proved by obedience and conse- 
cration. 


THE PURPOSE OF SACRIFICE AND THE VARIOUS KINDS OF SACRIFICES. 
The Purpose. 


It must not be forgotten that the sacrifices of the Israelites were not derived from rude 
and untaught men, but that they presuppose circumcision or typical regeneration, and com- 
mence with the celebration of the Passover, that is, of typical redemption. Hence it is just 
as one-sided to behold in each bloody sacrifice an expression of desert of death, on account 
of the blood, which signifies life, and not death, and as sacrificial blood signifies the conse- 
cration of the life to God through death, as it is to deny that each sacrifice, even of thanks- 
giving, presupposes the sinfulness of man as a liability to death, and that therefore each the- 
ocratic sacrifice is of symbolical significance. 

* Tsrael predestinated to be the holy people of the holy God, built upon a holy foundation, 
the covenant with Jehovah, should ever be holy unto Him. This holiness presupposes typi- 
cal purity. Hence this holy life must be surrounded with the discipline of the law of puri- 
fication. This holiness consists on the one side in utter rejection of sin and of that which is 
unholy; on the other side, in positive consecration to God; and both these aspects concur 
in every sacrifice (John xvii.). Wecan distinguish between the negative, exclusive sacri- 
fices (trespass-offering, sin-offering and atoning sacrifices), to which belong also the restora- 
tive sacrifices, and the positive consecrating sacrifices (burnt-offerings, peace-offerings and 
food-offerings). But the distinction between the ideas of sin and guilt must precede that 
between the different kinds of sacrifices. Sin is opposition to law regarded as a purely spi- 
ritual state; guilt is sin conceived in its whole nature, in its consequences, a burdensome 
indebtedness which calls for satisfaction, suffering, expiation or atonement. Sin of to-day is 
guilt to-morrow, and perchance forever. The father’s sin becomes the guilt of the family. 
The sin of the natural man falls as guilt on the spiritual man. Sin is ever guilt, and, by 
reason of the social nature of man, it falls not only on the transgressor, but also on his 
neighbors. Guilt also is generally sin; but in individuals it may be reduced to the minimum 
of sin and indebtedness, In the sphere of love, through sympathy it falls as a burden 
most upon the less guilty and the innocent through the medium of natural and historical 
connection; hence the touch of a dead body made one unclean. The sinner must suffer, 
and his innocent companion must suffer; but the suffering of the sinner, while he persists in 
sin, is quantitative, dark, immeasurable, while the suffering of his companion is qualitative, 
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illumined and efficacious expiation (CEdipus, Antigone), and thus there are innumerable 
subordinate atonements in the history of the world which point to the only true atonement. 
With sharper indication of their relations, we can distinguish three kinds of sin: 1. Sins, 
which not only bring guilt upon the transgressor, but also cast a burden of guilt on others; 
2. Guilt, which arises from the connection of the sinner with the usages of the world; 3. 
Trangressions, in which both of the above kinds more or less inhere, yet so that the idea of 
error is pre-eminent (7220). A certain degree of error and possible exculpation was com- 
mon to all sins committed unwittingly, not in conscious antagonism (with uplifted hand) ; 
these were objects of theocratic expiation, and did not make the transgressor a curse 
cherem). 
As Lave this curse (cherem), it may be asked, how far it belongs to the category of 
sacrifice, as it is the antithesis of all sacrifices? Doubtless just so far as it is made sacred in 
accordance with the decree of God, and not as an object given over to a miserable destruc- 
tion. Hence this curse (cherem) is not an absolute destruction, but only a conditional de- 
struction in this world. Among the first-born of the Egyptians who were made cherem on 
the night of the Passover, there may have been innocent little children. The Canaanites 
were made cherem because they were an insuperable stumbling-block to Israel. Even on 
the great day of atonement, when all the sins of which the people were unconscious were to 
be put away, there yet remained a hidden remnant of unpardonable sins, an anathema in 
Israel, which was sent away with the goat of Azazel to Azazel in the wilderness, not as a 
theocratic sacrifice, but as a curse together with Azazel* under the decree of God (1 Cor. v. 
8-5). Thus the curse in Israel sank out of sight into the depths of its life till it brought 
Christ to the croes in spite of all Levitical expiations. Then by the victory of grace the 
népeore became d¢eots, 


THE VARIOUS KINDS OF SACRIFICES. — 
The Chief Sacrifices by Fire; the Burnt-Offering and the Lesser Sin-Offerings and Trespass- 
Offerings. Lev. 4. and itt. 

The burnt-offering derives its name from the fact that it was wholly burnt (9), only 
excepting the excrement. So also the real sin-offering. Yet this distinction marks a con- 
trast; the burnt-offering, its fat and flesh, was burned on the brazen altar; while of the sin- 
offering of him who had brought guilt on others (Lev. iv. 8) only the fat, which, like the 
blood (and the kidneys and caul), especially belonged to the sanctuary, was burned on the 
altar; but of the sin-offering of a priest, or of the whole congregation, the entire body (the 
skin, flesh, efc., ch, iv. 11) was burned without the camp on the ash-heap in a clean place. 
The flesh of the sin-offering of a prince or of 8 common man was not burned (the priest 
should eat it, ch. vi. 26); only the fat was burned. In thank-offerings the fat, kidneys and 
caul were burned. Of the meal-offerings only a handful was burned, the rest was for the 
priest; but the meal-offering brought by a priest was wholly burned, as was all the incense 
with each meal-offering. The lesser sin-offerings were treated just as the trespass-offerings 
(ch. vy. 6); the poor man brought a pigeon or a dove for a burnt-offering, and one for a sin- 
offering. In the class of trespass-offerings, in which trespass and sin coincide (ch. v, 15 f.), 
the burning took place just as in the lesser trespass and sin-offerings; the flesh was the 
priests’. These offerings were also burdened with regulations of restoration and compensa- 
tion. More prominent still is the burning on the day of atonement of the goat which fell to 
Jehovah by lot; as a sin-offering of the congregation it was wholly burned. The red heifer, 
slaughtered and cut in pieces without the camp was also without the camp wholly burned 
(Num. xix. 3). The extreme contrast to these is found in the burning of the remnants of 
the Passover, which seem to have served in a certain way.as an illumination of the Passover- 
night. 

The offerings by fire form a contrast to the offerings of blood, the offerings by death, 
since they indicate the extinction of life by divine interposition. This interposition may be 
that of love and of the Spirit, taking up Elijah in a chariot of fire, or that of condemnation, 
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burning up the cities which were accursed, the bodies of those moaned to death (Josh. vii. 26) 
and the bones of malefactors. 

The burning of the red heifer was, by these flames of the curse (cherem), to the Israelites 
a@ warning that the unclean must be cleansed with the water for purification, which was min- 
gled with the ashes of the red heifer as a sin-offering (Num. xix. 9), 

Either the one fire or the other, says Christ (Mark ix. 43-49). Hence it is the calling 
of the Christian to offer his life as the burnt-offering of love and of the Spirit under God’s 
leading, not willfully, but willingly, in accordance with the symbolic representation of sac- 
rifice. 


THE OFFERINGS OF BLOOD, THE GREAT SIN-OFFERINGS, TRESPASS-OFFERINGS AND 
SACRIFICES OF EXPIATION, 


With some commentators the offerings by fire retreat in just the degree in which the 
offerings of blood become prominent; with others the offerings by fire and those of blood are 
equally prominent. . 

Blood is the symbol of life and the soul; hence the positive statement of the Lord con- 
cerning life and death (Lev. xvii. 11). But the offering of blood expresses the giving up of 
the sinful life to God through the death decreed by God, which is the wages of sin. 

The gradations in the movement of the sacrificial blood towards the mercy-seat in the 
Holy of Holies mark the solemn progress from devoted suffering of death to real atonement. 
The blood of the burnt-offering remained in the court; it was sprinkled upon the altar. The 
blood of the lesser sin-offering was partly poured upon the brazen altar and partly put 
upon the horns of the same altar. This appears to be the regulation also for the trespasa- 
offering. 

The greater sin-offerings, the offerings for the priest who had sinned, or for the whole 
congregation, seem to be the especial offerings of blood. In these only a part of the blood 
is poured out on the brazen altar; the other part was carried into the sanctuary, and not 
only were the horns of the golden altar touched with it, but the priest was to sprinkle of this 
blood seven times towards the curtain before the Holy of Holies. With what reserve and 
timidity is the hopeful longing after the perfected typical atonement expressed in this act 
(ch. iv. 1-21). 

On the great day of atonement the blood of atonement came into the Holy of Holies. 
First, Aaron must atone for himself with the blood of the bullock by significant symbolical 
eprinklings (ch. xvi. 14). Then he must atone for the sanctuary, because it, in a typical 
sense, is answerable for the uncleanness of the children of Israel and for their transgression, 
that is, this sacrifice was to supplement the imperfection of all ritual atonements, and by that 
point prophetically to the true sacrifice. 


PEACE-OFFERINGS. 


These offerings which are divided into the three classes, of thanksgiving and praise- 
offerings, of offerings because of vows, and of offerings of prosperity or contentment (ch. vii.), 
have little in common with the offerings by fire or the offerings of blood. The fat on the 
intestines, the two kidneys with their fat, and the caul upon the liver were to be burned. 
The blood was sprinkled on the altar round about. The priest received his portion of the 
flesh as well as of the meal-offering, of which a part was burned on the altar. The remainder 
was for the offerer and his friends to feast upon. The thank or praise-offering was to be 
held as especially sacred. None of it was to be left till the next day. This occasioned the 
calling in of poor guests. Both the other offerings might remain for a feast on the second 
day, but not on the third, All remains of the peace-offerings were to be burned; they were 
thus distinguished from common feasts. These individual solemn offerings point to the fes- 
tival offerings in a wider sense. Festival-offerings in a wider sense are those in which com- 
munion with God is celebrated. The first general festival-offering is the Passover, the offer- 
ing of communion with God through redemption; the second general festival-offering ap- 
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pears at the extraordinary solemnization of the legislation on Sinai (Ex. xxiv. 11), and was 
continued by ordinance in the new meal-offering at Pentecost (Lev. xxiii. 16), and then in 
the weekly offering of the show-bread, which was brought every Sabbath in golden dishes 
according to the number of the tribes of Israel (Ex. xxv. 80; Lev. xxiv. 5, 6; Num. iv. 7; 
1 Sam. xxi. 6). The burnt-offerings of usual worship were always attended by their 
meal and drink-offerings (Lev. xxiii.). Besides these meal and drink-offerings of usual wor- 
ship, there were also the special meal and drink-offerings. 


THE CONCRETE FORMS OF OFFERINGS. 


The originally simple or elementary forms of offerings become concrete forms of offerings 
through the religious idea. In the bloody offerings man brings to Jehovah his possession ; 
in the unbloody, the meal and drink-offerings, he brings the support of life. The best of his 
possessions and the best of his food are the expressions of the devotion of his whole being, 
with all that he possesses and enjoys. Hence each offering is, to a certain extent, an epitome 
of all the other offerings. This universality appears moat plainly in that offering, which is 
the foundation of all the rest, the Passover lamb. The great fire-offering, or burnt-offering, 
which forms the centre of all offerings, is supplemented by various kinds of meal-offerings, 
which are again supplemented by oil, salt and incense. But since the meal-offering in great 
_ part was given to the priest, it became a peace-offering, except the meal-offering of the priest. 
The drink-offering is peculiarly an expression of this totality, for it was not drunk in the 
temple-enclosure, but was poured out on the altar. On the contrary, in the Passover, the | 
cup is the centre of the feast. Even in the great sin-offering, the chief parts of which were 
burned without the camp, as a cherem, besides the expiation by sprinkling of the blood, the 
fat of the animal was made a burnt-offering; but of the Jesser sin-offerings and trespass-offer- 
ings a part was taken as food for the priest. Besides the concrete acts of sacrifice, the ele- 
mentary forms are also represented; the meal-offering with the drink-offering in the show- 
bread, the fire-offering in the daily burnt-offering, the peace-offering in the slaughtering of 
animals for food before the tabernacle finally the cherem in theocratic capital punishment. 
Over the offering rose the offering of incense as the symbol of prayer. 

It is plain from the distinct expressions of the Holy Scriptures (Ps. cxli. 2; Rev. viii. 
4) that the offering of incense upon the golden altar is a symbolical and typical representa- 
tion of the sacrifice of prayer. The basis of the incense-offering is the incense of the offer- 
ings which rose from the sacrificial fires, “‘the sweet savor,” Eph. v. 2, particularly of the 
burnt-offering. There was no burnt-offering without incense, for no consecration to God is 
complete without a life of prayer, and this life of prayer was the soul.of the offering. Hence 
it is placed in a class by itself, in the incense-offering on the altar of incense (Ex. xxx. 7, 
10). And for this reason also it accompanies the various offerings, the meal-offering and 
drink-offering (Lev. ii. 16), and the offering of show-bread (Lev. xxiv. 7). Finally the offer- 
ing of incense appears most prominently in connection with the offering on the great day of 
atonement. Then the high-priest was to envelop himself in the Holy of Holies in a cloud 
of incense lest he die (Lev. xvi. 13). Thus the offering of incense cunstantly pointed towards 
the spiritualization of the offering, that is, from the law to prophecy. 


THE ORGANISM OF SACRIFICIAL WORSHIP. 


All the various phases are contained in the Passover-offering. The fact is important, 
that in the offering of the Passover the father of the family acted as priest. The idea of the . 
universal priesthood therefore is the foundation of all the offerings, and this proves that the 
office of the priesthood was only a legal and symbolical representation of the whole people. 


The atoning blood, with which the door-posts of the house were smeared, was the fnost 
important part of the Passover-offering. On one side of this was the cherem, the slaying 
of the first-born of the Egyptians; on the other side was the peace or thank-offering of which 
the family partook in the Passover meal. On the one side were the slaughterings of animals 
for food before the tabernacle and the use of them in the meal at home; on the- other, the 
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legal cherem of theocratic capital punishment extended in the death-bringing curse which, 
with the fall, came upon all men. The most important part of the Passover was concluded 
by the burning of the remains of the feast. 

From this basis are developed the various divisions of the offerings, to be united again 
in the single apex of the great offering of atonement in connection with the feast of taberna- 
cles. By this apex Old Testament offerings point beyond themselves, making a plain dis- 
tinction by means of the goats between pardonable sin and unpardonable sin, which was 
given over to the wilderness and Azazel.* 


Between the basis and the apex of the offerings are found their numerous divisions. We 
distinguish between initiative, that is, offerings at times of consecration, and those expressive 
of communion, and offerings at times of restoration, with a parallel distinction between ordi- 
nary and extraordinary offerings. The distinction between bloody and unbloody offerings, 
or meal offerings, belongs to the offerings expressive of communion. The meal-offerings and 
drink-offerings may be regarded as the best expression of communion. They are connected 
with the burnt-offerings. One of the chief distinctions is found between the usual offerings 
in the worship of the congregation and the casual offerings. On the other hand there is a 
correspondence between the prohibition of unclean animals and that of some unbloody 
objects (honey, leaven). 


1. OFFERINGS AT TIMES OF CONSECRATION. 


1. The covenant-offering consisting of burnt-offerings and thank-offerings (Ex. xxiv. 5) 
performed by young men from the people; 2. The heave-offering, or tax for the building of 
the tabernacle (Ex. xxxv. 5); 8. The anointing of the tabernacle, its veasels, and the priests 
(Ex, xl.: Lev. viii.); 4. The offerings at the consecration of the priests, consisting of the 
sin-offering, the burnt-offering, and the offering of the priest for thanksgiving (Lev. viii.), 
and, in connection with these, the offerings of the people as priests (Lev. ix. 8; ch. xv.); 5. 
The offerings of the princes, as heads of the state and leaders in war, for the temple-treasury 
(Num. vii. 1; the offerings at the consecration of the Levites (Num. viii. 6); the offerings 
for the candlestick and the table of show-bread (Lev. xxiv.). 


2. OFFERINGS EXPRESSIVE OF COMMUNION. 
a. Continual Offerings in the Temple by the Congregation. 

1. Daily offerings (the fire never to be put out, Lev. vi. 13). 

2. Sabbath-offerings. 

3. Passover. Daily offerings for seven days. The sheaf of first-fruits, Lev. xxiii. 

4. Pentecost. The wave-loaves. A burnt-offering of seven lambs, two young bullocks, 
one ram, a he-goat for a sin-offering, two he-lambs for a thank- offering. 

5. Day of Atonement, the great Sabbath on the tenth day of the seventh month, Lev. 
xxiii. The atoning offering of this day plainly belongs to the restorative offerings. The 
feast of tabernacles on the fifteenth of the seventh month. Daily offerings for seven days 
from Sabbath to Sabbath. Fruits, branches of palm-trees, green boughs. 

By the sabbatie year and year of jubilee the symbolic offerings pass into figurative ethi- 
cal acts (Lev. xxv.). So also the tithes form a transition from the law of worship to the 
civil law, or rather indicate the influence of ecclesiastical law in the state. 

Offerings expressive of communion, closely considered, are those from which the priests 
received their portion as food. Of these the principal was the show-bread; then the meal- 
offerings and various other offerings. 


* (The author, together with many commentators, regards the word asazel, which occurs only in Lev. xvi. 8, 10, 26 as 
a proper name. Its position of antithesis to “ Jehovah” lends some color to this assumption. But with equal exactness of 
philology, it may be a common noun, meaning “removal,” or “utter removal.” If we assume it to be a prop’r name, 
we enter into difficulties of interpretation that are insuperable: if we take it as a common noun, the meaning and ioter- 
pretation are very plain and simple—dH. 0.] 
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b, Individual, Casual and Free-will Offerings expressive of Communion. 


The centre between the preceding and this division is formed by the Passover, supple- 
mented by the little Passover (Num. ix.), which was at the same time universal and indivi- 
dual, . Connected with it in universality is the offering of the Nazarite (Num, vi. 13 £, burnt- 
offering, sin-offering, thank-offering). 

In the middle stands the burnt-offering. 

On one side of the burnt-offering stand the peace-offerings, of three kinds, 


a. Offerings in payment of vows. 

6. Thank-offerings. 

c. Offerings of prosperity. 

Beyond these were the slaughtering of animals for food before the tabernacle, which 
bore some similarity to a sacrifice, and marked the food of flesh as a special gift from God. 
On the other side of the burnt-offering stand the sin-offerings and trespass-offerings, of three 
kinds. 

a. Sin-offerings. 

_ 6. Trespass-offerings, related to trespasses that became sin. 

c. Trespass-offerings in the strict sense. 

Beyond these was the curse, the cherem. The transition to the cherem was formed by 
the burnings without the camp, as of the great sin-offerings, and particularly of the red 
heifer from which the water for sprinkling was prepared (Num. xix.). 


8. RESTORATIVE OFFERINGS, RESTORING COMMUNION. 


The series of these offerings, which were preceded by purification, begins with the offer- 
ing of women after child-birth (Lev. xii.). This was followed by the offering of the healed 
leper and the offering for houses cleansed of leprosy (Lev. xiii. and xiv.), All offerings of 
restoration culminate in the mysterious offering of the great day of atonement (Lev. xvi.). 
To the casual offerings of this kind belong the offering of jealousy and the water causing the 
curse (Num. v. 12 f); the offering of a Nazarite made unclean by contact with a dead body 
(Num. vi. 10); the water mingled with the ashes of a red heifer (Num. xix.). The cherem 
serves to distinguish the capital punishment with which those who sinned with uplifted hand 
were threatened, from the offerings for atonement of those who sinned unwittingly, in order 
to restore the purity of the people. Death is threatened against all conscious opposition to 
the law, whether of omission or of commission; the symbolic, significant putting away from 
the congregation of the living. 

The common offerings, the wave-offering and heave-offering, the tithes for the offerings, 
and the supply of the oil for the light are closely connected with the life of the Israelite con- 
gregation, in which everything becomes an offering, the first-fruits of the field, the first-born 
of the house, the tithes of the harvest, the host for war. The extraordinary offerings exhibit 
the tendency of the offering towards a realization in the ideal offering. The Passover and 
the offerings at times of consecration, the offerings of the Nazarite, the offering of the red 
heifer, and even the offering of jealousy, were designed to exhibit the ideal host of God. 
The offering of atonement, of all the offerings in this class, encloses within itself the most 
complete types. 


THE MATERIAL OF THE OFFERINGS AND THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE OFFERING TO 
THE GUILT. . 

The chief of these is the Passover-lamb according to the legal conditions (Ex. xii.). The 
burnt-offering was to consist of a male animal without blemish (Lev. i. 2). For spiritual 
worship there was required the manly spirit of positive consecration (Rom. xii. 1). Even 
when the offerer brought a sheep or a goat it must be a male (Lev. i. 10). But the poor, 
instead of these, might bring doves or young pigeons. The sin-offering of the anointed 
priest, as well as that of the whole congregation, was a young bullock. The sin-offering of 
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a prince must be a male; when from the flock, it must be a he-goat. On the other hand, 
one of the common people might offer a female, a she-goat; a very important scale of 
responsibility for transgressions. The transgression of the high-priest was equivalent to the 
transgression of the whole congregation, and greater than the transgression of a prince. 

For the simple trespass-offering the least was required, a female of the flock, sheep or 
goat ; or, when from the poor, two doves or young pigeons; and, if he was not able to get 
these, he might bring the tenth of an ephah of fine flour. But, for trespass-offerings, which 
were ordained for great transgressions, a ram must be brought, and in addition to the resto- 
ration of that which was unjustly acquired, the fifth part of the same must be given. This 
tax is uniform as respects affairs of the Church, religious laws and private property. In 
peace-offerings it was optional with the offerer to offer an animal of the herd or of the flock, 
male or female, provided that it was entirely without blemish. The meal-offerings consisted 
of fine flour, uncooked, or baked, or roasted, with the accompanying oil and frankincense 
and salt. Honey and leaven were prohibited. 

At the consecration of Aaron and his sons, at the beginning of the eight days of conse- 
cration, a bullock was offered as a sin-offering and a ram as a burnt-offering; in addition to 
these, a ram of consecration (Lev. viii. 22) and “‘ out of the basket of unleavened bread that 
was before the Lord” “one unleavened cake, one cake of oiled bread and one wafer;” and 
at the end of the eight days there was offered a young calf as a sin-offering and a ram as a 
burnt-offering. The congregation of Israel also offered a he-goat as a sin-offering, and a calf 
and a lamb of a year old as a burnt-offering. And, as expressive of the estimation of the 
priesthood by the congregation, they offered a bullock and a ram as a thank-offering. Even 
on the great day of atonement the high-priest must first atone for himself with a young bul- 
lock as a sin-offering and a ram as a burnt-offering. But the congregation, as a confession 
of their subordinate and less responsible spiritual position, offered two he-goats as a sin- 
offering, and a ram as a burnt-offering. 


THE RITUAL OF THE OFFERINGS. 


For the ritual of the Passover, see this Comm., Matt. xxvi. 17-80. For the ritual of the 
offerings generally, we refer to works on archeology and our exegesis. The duties of the 
offerer were: 1. The right choice of the animal; 2. To bring it to the priest in the court of 
the tabernacle; 3. To lay his hand upon the head of the animal as the expression of his 
making the animal the typical substitute of his own condition and intention; 4. To slay the 
animal; 5. To take off the skin. The duties of the officiating priest were: 1. The reception 
of the blood and the sprinkling of it; 2. The lighting of the fire on the altar; 8. The burn- 
ing of the animal, and with this, 4. Cleansing the altar and keeping the ashes clean. Spe- 
cially to be marked are: 1. The gradations of the burning; 2. The gradations of the sprin- 
kling of the blood; 8. The gradations of the solemnity of the feast; 4. The gradations of 
the cherem. | 
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The greater part of the meal-offerings was given to the priest; but his own meal-offering 
he must entirely burn up Lev. vi. 23. The flesh of the sin-offerings (except the great sin- 
offering of a priest or of the whole congregation, Lev. vi. 20) was given to the priest who 
performed the sacrifice; only the holy could eat it in a holy place Lev. vi. 27. and the 
same was true of the trespass-offering, Lev. vii. 7; comp. the directions concerning the meal- 
offering, ver. 9. Of the burnt-offering the priest received the skin, Lev. vii.8. Of the meal- 
offerings connected with the peace-offerings the priest received his portion, Lev. vii. 14. Of 
the thank-offering he received the breast and the right shoulder, Lev. vii. 81, 33. These 
portions of the offerings could support only those priests who officiated in the temple, not 
their families, or the priests who were not officiating. Their support they received under 
the ordinance respecting payments in kind, particularly the tithes paid by the people. 
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THE STRICTNESS OF THE RITUAL OF THE OFFERINGS AS THE EXPRESSION OF THE 
' DISTINCTNESS AND IMPORTANCE OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE OFFERINGS. 


As respects the Passover, it is to be remarked, that the law threatened death to those 
who should in the seven days of unleavened bread eat bread that was leavened, and thus 
typically obliterate the dividing line between light and darkness. The significance of the 
unleavened bread is the separation of the life of the Israelites from the worldly, heathen, 
Egyptian life. ‘Leaven is also excluded from the meal-offerings, not because in itself it rep- 
resents the unclean and the evil (see this Comm., Matt. xiii.), for at Pentecost two leavened 
loaves were offered upon the altar, Lev. xxiii. 17, but because in the holy food all participa- 
tion in the common worldly life even of Israel should be avoided. Thus too honey is strin- 
gently prohibited from the meal-offering, probably as an emblem of Paradise, which was 
typified by Canaan, the land flowing with milk and honey; and so it was an expression of 
the fact, that in Paradise offerings should cease, Lev. ii. 11. The assertion that leaven and 
honey were prohibited, because of their quality of fermentation, is at variance with the per- 
mission of wine. The portion of the meal-offerings accruing to the priests were to be eaten 
only by them in the temple-enclosure; for it represented communion with the Lord. There 
was also a decided prohibition against eating of the thank-offering on the third day after it 
was offered, Lev. vii. 18. Also no unclean person should eat of the flesh of the offering, nor 
should one eat of the flesh of an offering which had become unclean; it must be burned with 
fire. A sacred feast of two days might easily become secularized by the third day. The 
Passover-lamb must be eaten on the first day. There was also a stringent provision that 
those about to be consecrated as priests should during the consecration remain seven days 
and nights before the door of the tabernacle, Lev. viii. 85. The sons of Aaron, Nadab and 
Abihn, were smitten with death because they brought strange fire on their censers before the 
Lord. The service in the sanctuary excluded all self-moved and purely human excitation; 
and for this reason the sons of Aaron were to drink neither wine nor any strong drink during 
service in the sanctuary on pain of death. There was also a stringent provision that the high- 
priest when he went into the Holy of Holies should surround himself with a cloud of incense 
lest he die. The atonement was perfected only in the atmosphere of prayer, Ley. xvi. Even 
over the common slaughtering of animals for daily food.there was the threat of death. 
Unthankful enjoyment of the gifts of God was punished with death, Lev. xvii. 4; and so 
with the eating of blood, Lev. xvii. 10,11. Besides, not only must the offerer be typically 
pure, and offer only that which was typically pure, but there was the constantly repeated 
requirement that the animal must be without blemish and in exact accordance with the 
requirements of gender and age. 

Eating blood was forbidden because it bore the life, the life of the flesh, Lev. xvii. 10. 
The fat also of beasts fit for sacrifice was appointed for sacrifice; it belonged to the Lord, 
Lev. iii. 17; vii. 28, 26; xvii. 6. As respects the offering for atonement particularly, we 
must refer to the exegesis. The special point to be marked is the distinction between this 
offering as the culmination of all purifications and of the series of festivals. 

The typical contrast between clean and unclean, on which all the laws of purifications 
rest, is of great significance. See the treatise of Sommer in the synopsis of the literature. 
Uncleanness was the ground for all exclusions from the holy congregation, and delivering 
over to the unholy world without, Cleanness was the warrant of adhesion to the holy con- 
gregation, The particular means of purification was lustration, the theocratic type which 
developed into the prophetic idea of sprinkling with clean water, into John’s baptism, and 
finally into Christian baptism. 

The heathen having been previously circumcised might by lustration become a mem- 
ber of the theocratic congregation, and gradually, under the influence of this fact, the court 
of the Israelites was enlarged for a court of the Gentiles.* - 


© (If by “ lustration” the author means sprinkling, that was ordained only in certain specified cases for those already 
within the congregation, 4. ¢., at the cleansing of the leper, Lev. xiv. at the consecration of the Levites, Namb. vill. 7, and 
at the cleansing of the Israclites made unclean by touching a dead body, Numb. xix.—H. 0.] 
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Corresponding to the classification of clean and unclean men was that of clean and 
unclean animals. The conceptions of the Pharisees concerning washing with unclean hands 
as well as the antiquated ideas of Peter, Acts x., show us how the idea of cleanness, as well 
as the idea of the law itself, might become materialized. It is not unimportant that the first 
form of uncleanness, the uncleanness of a woman in childbirth, appears as a fruit of the 
excess of natural life. With this excess of life correspond diseases. Among unclean ani-+ 
mals are found, on the one side, those most full of life; on the other side, those which creep. 
Cleanness by cleansing in water is only negative holiness; it became positive only through 
sacrifice. For holiness has two sides: separation from the unholy world and consecration to 
the service and fellowship of the holy God. On the laws of purification see JoacHim LANGE, 
Mosaisches Licht und Recht, p. 673 f. That all the holy observances are connected with that 
requiring purity of blood, and consequently of the relations of the sexes, is undeniably of 
great significance. Concerning the forbidden degrees of intermarriage we must refer to the 
exegesis and the works on this subject, especially to those of SPOENDLI and THIERSCH. We 
-must also mention the noble codex of theocratic duties of humanity, Lev. xix. It is only in 
the light of these laws of humanity that the punitive laws, Lev. xx., are rightly seen. They 
are in the service of ideal humanity not less than the others. The theocratic sanctity of the 
priest, Lev. xxi., is quite another picture of life, like the sanctity of the priest after Gregory 
VIL and during the Middle Ages. 

We must refer to the Exegesis and an abundant literature respecting the ordinances of 
the beautiful: festivals of Israel, and respecting the special emphasis of the sanctity of the 
light in Jehovah’s sanctuary and the prophetic and typical Jubilee of the year of Jubilee. 
The antithesis of the proclamation of the blessing and the curse assures us, that here we are 
dealing with realities which must continue though the religious interpretation of them should 
entirely cease. The law’s estimate of the vow pointa to the sphere of freedom, in which 
everything is God’s own, committed to the conscientious keeping of man. 


NUMBERS. 

The most important points in the first section of the book of Numbers are the following: 
1. The typical significance of the Israelite army; 2. The significance of the service of the 
Levites with the army and in the tabernacle; 8. Rules for preserving the camp holy; 4. The 
offering of jealousy and the water which brought the curse, or the hindrances of married life 
in the holy war; 5. The vow of the Nazarite, or the significance of the self-denying warriors 
in the holy war; 6. The free-will offerings of the princes (chief men and rich men); 7. The 
care of the sanctuary; 8. Worship in the wilderness and God’s guidance of the host, ch. ix.; 
9. The signals of war and of peace, the trumpets. 

After the commencement of the march we are brought to see the sinfulness of God’s 
host, their transgressions and punishments in their typical significance; especially the home- 
sickness for Egypt; the seventy elders to encourage the people as a blessing in this distress. 
Against this blessing stands in contrast their calamity in eating the quails. Mixed marriage 
on its bright side, ch. xii. Concerning the spies, the abode in Kadesh, the rebellion of Korah 
and his company, the significance of the mediation of Aaron and of his staff that blossomed, 
of the rights of the priesta and Levites, the ashes of the red heifer, and the failure of Moses 
at the water of strife, we must refer to the Exegesis. 

For our views with respect to the second departure from Kadesh, which we trust will 
serve to correct some errors, we must refer to the exegetical sections on the King of Arad, 
the passage of the brooks of Arnon, the over-estimated prophecies of Balaam, the great dan- 
ger of Israel’s addiction to a worship of lust, and especially the revision of the views con- 
cerning the stations of the march, ch. xxxiii. 

The second census of the people illustrates the necessity and value of theocratic statistics, 
The daughters of Zelophehad form a station in the history of the development of the rights 
of women—rights which had been greatly marred by sin. The ordering of the festivals in 
the book of Numbers shows us that the solemn festivals are also social festivals, and that 
they are of great significance in the life of the people and in the state. The subordination 
of the authority of woman in respect to the family, to domestic offerings, to external affairs, 
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is of special significance fur our times when woman has well-nigh freed herself. Concerning 
the war for vengeance on the Midianites, we must also refer to the Exegesis. The treatment 
of the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and the half tribe of Manasseh was a master-piece of theocratic 
policy, as well as a strong testimony to the great blessing of the nation’s unity. The Old 
Testament limits and enclosure of the law by the boundaries of Canaan is also a testimony 
against the claims of the absolute supremacy of the law. Concerning the legal signifi- 
cance of the free cities, see;the Exegesis. The close of this book which treats of the 
state significantly protects the rights of the tribes, and illustrates a doctrine of signal impor- 
tance for churches, states and nationalities in strong contrast with the notion of old and new 
Babel that the uniformity of the world is the condition and soul of the unity of the world. 


The plan of encampment will be seen by the following sketch : 


WEST. 


EPHRAIM, 40,500. 
MANASSEH, 35,200. BENJAMIN, 35,400. 
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This, despite severe criticism, proves itself by certain marks to be a very ancient record. 
Benjamin is separated from Judah, and is under the leading of Ephraim. Nothing is said 
of a division of the tribe of Manasseh, and its position is far from that of Reuben and Gad. 
Ephraim appears as one of the smaller tribes. 

The abundant care for the poor in Israel has been treated a length by ZELLER, Super- 
intendent of the School for the Poor in Beuggen, in the Monatsblaz von Beuggen, ‘August, 
1845, No. 8. On Kadesh see TucH on Gen. xiv. in Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlindischen 
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Gesellschaft, 1847, p. 179 f. Also see the articles on Kadesh in HERz0a’s Encyclopedie and 
ScHENKEL’s Bibellericon. The most important works on the Book of Numbers are quoted 
as occasion requires; G. D. KRUMMACHER; MENKEN, Die eherne Schlange; HENGSTEN- 
BERG, Balaam; RizgM, et al. See also Danz, Universalwérterbuch, p. 699. WiveEk, L, 
p. 202. 


THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE OF THE THREE BOOKS. 


See this Comm., Indexes of the Literature in Introduction to Gen, and to Matt.; 
HEIDEGGER, Enchiridion, p.15; Waucu, Biblioth. iv. 487; WINER, 184 ff., 202; Appendiz, 
p. 27-31; Dawnz, p. 745 ff.; Suppl. p. 81; Harrwie’s Tabellen, p. 29; HAGENBACH, pp. 186, 
199; Works by J. J. Hess, KuUINOEL, G. L. BAUER, DE WETTE, Jost, LEO, BERTHEAU, 
EWALD, LENGERKE and others. Later, BUNSEN’s Bibelwerk, DCHSEL’s Bibelwerk, BRES- 
LAU, DUELFER. Comprehensive treatises on the three books are found in histories of Old 
Testament religion, of the kingdom of God and in compendiums of biblical theology. We 
must also include in this list the writings of JosEPHUS, PHILO, ORIGEN, EUSEBIUS, JEROME 
and others which refer to this subject. 

Lexicons.—ScHENKEL’s Bibellexicon. 

Biblical Theology.—Bruno BAvEr, Religion des Alten Testaments; VATKE, BAUR, 
ScHULTZ, VON DER GOLTz; EWALD, Die Lehre der Bibel von Gott, Vol. I.; Die Lehre vom 

Worte Gottes, Vol. II.; Die Glaubenslehre, erste haelfte, Leipzig, 1871; D1EsTEL, Geschichte 
des Alten Testaments in der Christlichen Kirche, Jena, 1869; ZaHn, Lin Gang durch die 
Heilige Geschichte, Gotha, 1868; Baur, Geschichte der alttestamentlichen Weissagung, 1 Theil, 
1861; ZIEGLER, Historische Entwicklung der géttlichen Offenbarung ; DE WETTE, Die biblische 
Geschichte als Geschichte der Offenbarung Gottes, Berlin, 1846. 

Consult the works of earlier writers, as ARETIUS, BRENZ, GROTIUS, OSIANDER, DATHE, 
VatTER, Hartmann. Five Books of Moses, Berleburger Bibel, new ed., Stuttgart, 1856; 
OLERICUs on Pentateuch, Amsterdam, 1693; JoacHim LANGE, Mosaisches Licht und Recht ; 
HENGSTENBERG, Christology of the Old Testament, Egypt and the Books of Moses, Balaam, Die 
Opfer der Heiligen Schrift, Die Geschichte des Reiches Gottes; BLEEK, Introduction to the Old 
Testament; BAUMGARTEN, Kommentar zum Alten Testament, 2 Theile; Kurtz, History of 
the Old Covenant, 3 vols.; KNOBEL, Kommentare tu Exodus, Leviticus und Numeri; KEIL 
and DeirzscH, Biblical Commentary, Pentateuch, T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 

Works by Jews.—Sa.vapor, Histoire des Institutions de Moyse et du peuple hebreuz, 8 
vols., Paris, 1828; PaHitippson, Die Ieraelitische Bibel, Der Pentateuch, Leipzig, 1858; 
ZuNz, Uebersetzung des Alten Testaments; R. 8. H1rscu, Der Pentateuch iibersetet und erladu- 
tert, Frankfurt, a. m., 1867-9; HARZHEIMER, Die 24 Bucher der Bibel, Pentateuch, Leipzig ; 
MANDELBAUM, Die Bibel neu ibersetzt und erklart, Einleitung in dem Pentateuch, Berlin, 
1864. 

Historical Works.—ARNAUD, Le Pentateuch mosaique, défendu contre les allaques de la 
critique négative, Paris, 1865; FuErst, Geschichte der biblischen Literatur, 2 Bande, Leipzig, 
1867; H. WriaHtT, The Pentateuch with * * Translation, specimen part, Gen. i—iv., London, 
1869; BraEM, Jsrael’s Wanderung von Gosen bis zum Sinai, Elberfeld, 1859; CoLENsO, The 
Pentateuch, 1863 (a sample of traditional, abstractly literal interpretation). In opposition to 
CoLenso, The Historic Character of the Pentateuch Vindicated, Lond., 1863; The Mosate Ori- 
gin of the Pentateuch, by a Layman, London, 1864; GraF, Die geschichtlichen Bucher des 
Alten Testaments, Leipzig, 1866; Hirziea, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Leipzig, 1869; EBERs, 
Egypten und die Bicher Moses; writings of Bkuascu, Lipsrus and GUTSCHMID, Betirdge zur 
Geschichte des Alten Orients sur Wurdigung von Bunsen’s Kgypten, 1857; J. BRAUN, Histo- 
rische Landschaften, Stuttgart, 1867; K. voN RAUMER, Der Zug der Israeliten aus Egypten 
nach Kanaan, Langensaiza, 1860; VOELTER, Das heilige Land und das Land der israelitschen 
Wanderung ; HOLTZMANN und WEBER, Geschichte des Volkes Israel und der Entstehung des 
Christenthums, Leipzig, 1867; NOELDEKE, Die alttestamentliche Literatur in einer Reihe von 
Aufsdtzen, Leipzig, 1868; BuNsEN, God in History; Buscu, Urgeschichte des Orienis, 2 
ee Leipzig; ST1ER, Heilsgeschichte des Alten Testaments, Halle, 1872; LABORDE, Com- 
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mentaire géographique sur ? Exode et les Nombres, Paris, 1841; FAIRBAIRN, The Typology of 
Scripture, Edinburgh, 1854; M1Ius, Sacred Symbology, or an Inquiry tnto the Principles of 
the Interpretation of the Prophetic Symbols, Edinburgh, 1853; BEKE, Origines biblicz, Lon- 
don, 1854. 

Special Treatises.—RANKE, Untersuchungen; NETTELER, Studien iiber die Avchtheit des 
Pentateuchs, Miinster, 1867; Koun, Samaritanische Studien, Breslau, 1866; Trip, ZTheopha- 
nien in den Geschichts biichern des Alten Testaments, Leiden, 1858; Tucu, Sinawische Inschref- 
ten, Leipzig, 1846; Appia, Lssat biographique sur Moyee, Strasburg, 1853; CuHapruis, De 
Pancien Testament, considéré dan ses Rapports avec le Christianisme, Lausanne, 1858; SALO- 
MON, Moses der Mann Gottes, 1835; SIEGEL, Moses; BOETTCHER, Exegetische dhrenlese zum 
Alten Testament, Leipzig, 1864; FRIEDERICH, Zur Bibel; HARTMANN, Listorisch Kritische 
Forschungen, Berlin, 1881; HUELLMANN, Staatsverfassung der Israeliten; UNGER, Chronolo- 
gie des Manetho, Berlin, 1866; treatises of a popular character by KIRCHLOFER, STAUDT, 
STEGLICH, PosTEL and others; special articles in Herzog’s Encyclopedie and in the Jahr- 
bitcher fiir deutsche Theologie from 1858-1872, and in the Studien und Kritiken, 1872. 

On Hebrew art, see the Archeologies by KEIL and others, On Hebrew poetry LowTa, 
HERDER, SAALSCHUETZ, SACK, TAYLOR. 

On the relation of the Old Testament to Assyria, ScHRADER, Die Keilinschriften und 
das Alte Testament, Giessen, 1872, 


KXODUS. 


THE SECOND BOOK OF MOSES. 
Cahiag TON; "E€odoc: Exodus.) 


THE PROPHETICO-MESSIANIC THEOCRACY—OR THE GENESIS, REDEMPTION 
AND SANCTIFICATION OF THE COVENANT PEOPLE. 


FIRST DIVISION: MOSES AND PHARAOH. 


THE TYPICALLY SIGNIFICANT REDEMPTION OF ISRAEL, OUT OF HIS ‘SERVITUDE IN EGYPT AS PRELI- 
MINABRY CONDITION OF AND PREPARATION FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE TYPICAL KINGDOM 
OF GOD (THE THEOCRACY) BY MEANS OF THE MOSAIC LEGISLATION—OR THB THEOCRATIO 
FOUNDATION FOR THB LEGISLATION OF ALL THE THERES BOOKS. 


Cuaprezs I.—XVIII. 


FIRST SECTION. 


The Genesis of the Covenant People of Israel, of their Servitude, and of the FPore- 
tokens of their Redemption as one people. An analogue of the Development of 
Mankind as a unit, of their Corruption and the Preparation for their Salvation. 
The calling of Moses and his twofold Mission to his people and to Pharaoh. 


Cuaps,. I.—VII. 7. 


A.—GROWTH AND SERVITUDE OF THE ISRAELITES IN EGYPT—AND 
PHARAOH’S PURPOSE TO DESTROY THEM. 


Cuap. I. 1-22.* 7 

1 Now these are the names of the children of Israel which [who] came into 
2 Egypt; every man and his household came with Jacob: Reuben, Simeon, Levi, 
3,4 and Judah; Issachar, Zebulun, and Benjamin; Dan, and Naphtali, Gad and 
5 Asher, And all the souls that came out of the loins of Jacob were seventy souls; 
6 for [and] Joseph was in Egypt already. And Joseph died, and all his brethren, 
7 and all that generation. d the children of Israel were fruitful, and increased 
abundantly, and multiplied, and waxed exceeding mighty, and the land was filled 

8 with them. Now [And] there arose a new king over Eayp! which [who] knew not 
9 Joseph. And he said unto his people, Behold, the people of the children of Israel 
10 are more and mightier than we. Come on [Come], let us deal wisely [pru- 
dently] with them, lest they multiply, and it come to pass that, when there falleth 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
2 (Ver. 10. FIDSKINS. Lange, Gesenfus, Arnheim, and Philippeon, translate this dberlisten, “outwit.” But the Hithp. 
Tims? 
form occurs, besides here, only tn Eccl. vii. 16, and there has the signification proper to the Hithpael, viz., to deem one's- 


* [The Authorized Version is followed in the translation from the Hebrew, except that “Jehovah” is everywhere sub- 
etitated for “the Lorn.” In other cases, where a change in the translation is thought to be desirable, the proposed emen- 
Gation is inserted in brackets.—Tz] 1 


2 EXODUS. 


out any war [when a war occurreth], they join also [they also join themselves] unto 
our enemies, and fight against us, and so get them up [and go up] out of the 
11 land. Therefore they did set [And they appointed] over them taskmasters, to 
afflict them with their burdens; and they built treasure-cities [store-cities] for Pha- 
12 raoh, Pithom and Raemses. But the more [lit., And as] they afflicted them the 
more [lit., s0] they multiplied and grew [spread]. And they were grieved because 
13 of [horrified in view of ] the children of Israel. And the Egyptians made the chil- 
14 dren of Israel to serve with rigor, And they made their lives bitter with hard 
bondage [service] in mortar and in brick, and in all manner of service in the field; 
ali? their service wherein they made them serve was [which they laid on them] 
15 with rigor. And the king of Egypt epee to the Hebrew midwives (of 
which [whom] the name of one was Shiphrah, and the name of the other Puah), 
16 And he said, When ye do the office of a midwife to [When ye deliver] the He- 
brew women, and see them [then look] upon the stools; if it be a son, then ye 
17 shall kill him; but, if it be a daughter, then she shall live. But the midwives 
feared God, and did not as the king of Egypt commanded, but [and] saved the 
18 men-children alive. And the king of Egypt called for the midwives, and said unto 
19 them, Why have ye done this thing, and havesaved the men-children alive? And 
the midwives said unto Pharaoh,’ Because the Hebrew women are not as the E 
tian, for they are lively [vigorous], and are delivered ere the midwives come in 
20 unto them thefore the midwife cometh in unto them, they are delivered]. There- 
fore [And] God dealt well with the midwives, and the people multiplied, and waxed 
21 [grew] very mighty. And it came to pass, because the midwives feared God, that 
22 he made them houses [households]. d Pharaoh charged all his people, saying, 
Every son that is born ye shall cast into the river, and every daughter ye shall 
save alive. 


self wise, to act the part ofa wise man. Here, therefore, it is better to render it in nearly the same way— IRIN a 
vot: 
plural verb with a singular subject. Knobel, following the Samaritan version (}J}N)/J)), translates wird wns trefou, “ shall 


befall us.” But there is no need of this assumption of a corrupt text. See EwaLp, Ausf. Gram., 3191 c.—Ta.]. 
3 (Ver. 14. Lange, with many others, takes AN here as a preposition, meaning “together with,” “besides.” and sup- 


plies “ other” before “service.” Grammatically this is perhaps easier than to take it (as we have done’ as the sign of the 
Acc. But it requires us to supply the word on which the whole force of tho clause depends.—Tr.], 


8 [Ver. 19. Lange translates, unaccountably, my79-ON as being equivalent to a genitive: die Hebammen dee Phrach, 


“ Pharaoh's midwives.”—Tu.}. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 1-7. Fulfillment of the promise, Gen. 
xlvi. 8. Also fulfillment of the prediction of suf- 
fering for the descendants of Abraham, Gen. 
xv. 18. 

Vers. 2-4. The names of the children are 
given according to the rank of the mothers. So 
Gen. xxxv. 28-26. 

Ver. 6. The small number of seventy souls 
(vid. Gen. xlvi. 27) who entered Egypt, illustrates 
the wonderful increase. At the exodus 600,000 
men, besides children, etc. Vid. ch. xii. 87. On 


the terms denoting increase, lh es) 3” 


see Gen. i. 28; viii. 17. 
Ver. 8. A new king.—Op") has a special 


significance. He rose up, as a man opposed to 
the previous policy, The LXX. translate JIN 


by &repoc. Josephus and others inferred the rise 
of a new dynasty.— Who knew not Joseph, 
f. e., cared nothing for his services and the re- 
sults of them, the high regard in which his peo- 
ple had been held. 

Vers. 9, 10. ‘‘ They are greater and stronger 
than we,” says despotio fear. ‘‘Come, let us be 


more prudent (more cunning) than they,”’ is the 
language of despotic craftiness and malice. Des- 
potic policy adds, that in case of a war the peo- 
ple might join the enemy. A danger to the 
country might indeed grow out of the fact that 
the Israelites did not become Egyptianized. The 
power of Israelitis: traditions is shown espe- 
cially in the circumstance that even the descend- 
ants of Joseph, though they had an Egyptian 
mother, certainly became Jews. Perhaps it was 
disiike of Egyptian manners which led the sons 
of Ephraim early to migrate towards Palestine, 
1 Chron. vii. 22. An honorable policy would, 
however, have provided means to help the Jews 
to secure a foreign dwelling-place. 

Ver. 11. Taskmasters.—The organs of op- 
pression and enslavement. ‘That foreigners 
were employed in these labors, ise illustrated by 
@ sepulchral monument, discovered in the ruins 
of Thebes, and copied in the Egyptological works 
of Rosellini and Wilkinson, which repnesents 
laborers, who are not Egyptians, as employed in 
making brick, and by them two Egyptians with 
rods, as overseers; even though these laborers 
may not be designed to represent Israelites, as 
their Jewish features would indicate’ (Keil). 
See also Keil’s reference to Aristotle and Livy, 


CHAP. I. 1-25. 


(p. 422)* on the despotic method of enfeebling a 
people physically and mentally by enforced labor. 
Store-cities.—For the harvests. See Keil (p. 
422) on Pithom (Gr. [drovyog, Egypt. Thou, 
Thoum), situated on the canal which connects 
the Nile with the Arabian gulf. Raemses, the 
same as Heroopolis. 

Ver. 12. Horror is the appropriate designa- 
tion of the feeling with which bad men see the 
opposite of their plans wonderfully brought 
about. Hengstenberg: Sie hatten Ekel vor thnen. 
“They were disgusted at them.”’ But this was 


the case before. On i) seo the lexicons. 


Vers. 18, 14. Aggravation of the servitude. 
Two principal forms of service. Brickmaking 
for other buildings, and field labor. The bricks 
were hardened in the hot Egyptian sun; the field 
labor consisted especially in the hard work of 
irrigating the soil. 

Vers. 16-18. Second measure. Resort to bru- 
tal violence, but still concealed under demoniacal 
artifice. Probably there was an organized order 
of midwives, and the two midwives mentioned 
were at their head.—He said unto them.— 
And again: he said. He tried to persuade 
them, and at last the devilish command came 
out—probably secret instructions like those of 
Herod, to kill the children in Bethlehem.—Over 
the bathing-tub. [So Lange.—Tr.]. Knobel 
and Keil assume a figurative designation of the 
vagina in the phrase D'JANN, referring to Jer. 
xviii. 8. Since the child is generally born head 
first, there is only a moment from the time when 
the sex can be recagnized to the use of the bath- 
ing-tub. On the various interpretations, comp. 
the lexicons and the Studien und Kritsken, 1884, 
8. 81°ff.,¢ ete. A heathenish way, all over the 


* (Aristotle, Polit. v.9; Livy, Hist. 1. 56,59. The references 
to Retl conform to the translation published by the Clarks. 
Edinb - But the translations, when given here, are made 
directly from the original, and from a later edition than that 
from which the Edinburgh translation was made.—Txr.). 

Pr bese article by Prof. Rettig. There is, however, still an- 

rarticle on toe same subject in the same volume of this 
periodical, p. 641 sqq., by Redslob. The principal views on 
this vexed phrase are these: (1) That 0°)3N, being the same 


17 
word as is used (and elsewhere only used) in Jer. xvill. 3, of 
& potter's wheel, must denote the same thiog; dr, rather, the 


seat on which the potter sits, this being adapted to the use 


world, of killing the males and forcing the wo- 
men and girls to accommodate themselves to the 
mode of life of the murderers. 

Ver. 19. *‘ With this answer they could deceive 
the king, since the Arab women bear children 
with extraordinary ease and rapidity. See 
Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabis, 
I., p. 96; Tischendorf, Reise I., p. 108,” (Keil). 

Vers. 20, 21. God built them houses.—Hoe 
blessed them with abundant prosperity. Ao- 
cording to Keil, the expression is figurative: 
because they labored for the upbuilding of the 
families of Israel, their families also were built 
up by God. Their lie, which Augustine excuses 
on the ground that their fear of God outweighed 
the sinfulness of the falsehood, seems, like simi- 
lar things in the life of Abraham, to be the wild 
utterance of a state of extreme moral exigency, 
and is here palliated by a real fact, the ease of 
parturition. 

Ver. 22. Nowat last open brutality follows the 
failure of the scheme intervening between arti- 
fice and violence. On similar occurrences in 
profane history, see Keil.{ Probably also this 
command was paralyzed, and the deliverance of 
Moses by the daughter of Pharaoh might well 
have had the effect of nullifying the king’s com- 
mand; for even the worst of the heathen were 
often terrified by unexpected divine manifesta- 
tions. 


a | 

ofaparturient woman. (2) That it means bathing-tub, the 

dual form being accounted for by tho supposition that a cover 

belonged to it. (3) That it is derived from jos, in the sense 
-T 


of turn, and refers to the pudenda of the parturient, from 
which the child is, as it were, turned forth, like the vessol 
from the potter's wheel. (4) That-the word, being radically 
the same as Jae, and being in the dual, may be used for the 


testicult of the male child, (5) That DIX, from jDX, may 
mean Kinds, sexes, (6) That being derived from 3k in the 
-7v 


sense of to separate (and #0 a stone is that which {fs separated 
from a rock), it ineans fhe two distinctions (so Meter, Studien 
und Kritiken, 1842, p. 1050). It is obvious to remark that, in 
order to determine the sex of the child, the thing to be Jooked 
at is not the bathing-tub, or the stool, or any part of the mo- 
ther. Thies consideration is almost, if not quite. conclusive 
against the first three intcrpretations. But it is perhaps uso- 
les3 to hope for a complete solution of the meaning of the 
phrase.—Tnr. ]. 

t[ Ener ae of “ so ig cea See his com- 
mentary on Exodua, p. 9, in the Kuragefasstes exegetieches 
Handbuch sum alien Testament, —T:. } 


B.—THE BIRTH AND MIRACULOUS PRESERVATION OF MOSES. HIS ELEVATION AND 


FIDELITY TO THE ISRAELITES. 


HIS TYPICAL ACT OF DELIVERANCE AND AP- 


PARENTLY FINAL DISAPPEARANCE. GOD’S CONTINUED PURPOSE TO RELEASE 


CuHap. II. 1-25. | 
1_Awp there went a man of the house of Levi, and took to wife a [the] daughter of 


ISRAEL. 


2 Levi. 


And the woman conceived and bare a son; and when she [and she] saw 


him, that he was a goodly child [was goodly, and] she hid him three months. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 (Ver. 1. FN, disregarded by the most of the commentators, is noticed by Glaire, who remarks that it “ may imply that 
this danghter, named Jochebed (vi. 20) was the only one of the family of Levi still living, or the only one of that house who 


was then 


le.” According to vi. 20, and Num. xxvi. 59, Jochebed was Levi's own daughter; she may have been 


4 EXODUS. 


3 And when she could not longer hide him, she took for him an ark of bulrushes, and 
daubed it with slime [bitumen] and with pe and put the child therein ; and she 

4 laid t¢ in the flags [sedge] by the river’s brink. And his sister stood afar off, to 
5 wit [in order to learn] what would be done to him. And the daughter of Pharaoh 
came down to wash herself [bathe] at the river; and her maidens walked along by 
the river's side; and when she [and she] saw the ark among the flags [sedge, 

6 and] she sent her maid to fetch it [maid, and she fetched it]. And when she had 
opened tz she [And she opened z, and] saw the child, and behold, the babe [a boy] 
wept [weeping]. And she had compassion on him, and said, This ts one of the He- 

7 brews’ children. Then said his sister [And his sister said] to Pharaoh’s daughter, 
Shall I go and call to thee a nurse of the Hebrew women, that she may nurse the 

8 child for thee? And Pharaoh’s daughter said unto her, Go. And the maid went 
9 and called the child’s mother. And Pharaoh’s daughter said unto her, Take this 
child away, and nurse it for me, and I will give thee a Ww. And the woman 

10 took the child and nursed it. And the child grew, and she brought him unto Pha- 
raoh’s daughter, and he became her son. And she called his name Moses: and she 

11 said, Because I drew him out of the water. And it came to pass in those days when 
Moses was grown [that Moses grew up], that [and] he went out unto his brethren, 
and looked on their burdens; and he spied [saw] an Egyptian smiting an [a] He- 

12 brew, one of his brethren. And he looked [turned] this way and that way, and 
when he [and he] saw that there was no man [man, and] he slew the Egyptian 

13 and hid Lee een in the sand. And when he [And he] went out the second 
day [day, and] behold, two men of the Hebrews [two Hebrew men] strove together 
[were quarreling]; and he said to him that did the wrong [to the guilty one}, 

14 Wherefore smitest thou thy fellow? And he said, Who made thee a prince and a 
judge over us? Intendest thou to kill me, as thou killedst the Egyptian? And 

15 Moses feared, and said, Surely this [the] thing is known. Now when [And] Pha- 
raoh heard this thing, (thing, and] he sought to slay Moses. But [And] Moses 
fled from the face of Pharaoh, and dwelt in the land of Midian; and he sat down 

16 [dwelt*] by a [the] well. Now the priest of Midian had seven daughters; and they 
17 came and drew water, and filled the troughs to water their father’s flock. And the 
shepherds came and drove them away; but Moses stood up and helped them, and 

18 watered their flock. And when they came to Reuel their father, he said, How is i 
19 that ye are [Wherefore have ye] come so soon to-day? And they said, An Egyp- 
tian delivered us out of the hand of the shepherds, and also drew water enough® 

20 for [drew water for] us, and watered the flock. And he said unto his daughters, And 
where ts he * why 2s it that ye have [why then have ye] left the man? call him, that 

21 he may eat bread. And Moses was content [consented*] to dwell with the man; 


an only daughter. Still it is poesible that FX, though almost always used only before a definife object, is here used as in 
xxi. 28. “If an ox gore a man (N-NMR) or a woman (FWYNMN).” Comp. Ewarp's Kritische Grammatik, 2 318, Note 
(*).—T.}. 

3 [Ver. 15. Whether the second aw") means “and he sat down,” or “and he dwelt,” is not easily determined. It 


Seren f 
seems unnatural that the word should have two meanings in the two consecutive sentences, although undoubtedly it is 
elsewhere frecly used in both senses. If, moreover, the writer meant to say that Moses, while dwelling in Midian, once 
ned to be sitting by the well, and so became acquainted with Reuel's daughters, he would probably not have the 
Future with the Vav consecutive, but rather the Perfect, or the Participle. Comp. Ewald, AugfilAri. Gr. § 341 a.—Ta.]. 


8 [Ver. 19. abs mtos-pp. Lange translates: Auch hat er anhaltend geschipft, “ Also he kept drawing,” as if the Inf. 
TT rT =: 
Abs. followed, instead of preceding m55. There is no reason for assigning to the Inf. Abs. here any other than its common 
Tv 


use, vie, to emphasize the meaning of the finite verb. Nor does the rendering of the A. V., “drew water enough,” quite 
reproduce its force, The daughters of Reuel evidently thought it would have been a remarkable occurrence if Misses had 
only defended them from the shepherds. But more than this: “be even drew for us.” —Tar.]. 


4 [Ver. 90. 1°). Kalisch renders, “ Where then is he?” Correctly enough, so far as the sense is concerned; bat un- 

necessarily deviating from the more literal rendering in the A. V., which exactly expresses the force of the original.—Tx. ], 

8 (Ver. 21. Laster. Glaire insists that in all the passages where bee occurs, even where it has the meaning “to be 
aoe Les 


foolish,” the radical meaning is “to venture.” Most lexicograhpers assume a separate root for the signification, which {t 
bas in Niph., “to be foolish.” Moier ( WurackoUrterbuch), however, reduces all the significations to that of “opening” or 


“being open,” from the root Lape = 55n. But better, with First, to assume two roots, and make the radical signification 


of this one to be “to resolve, determine.” This covers all cases. ¢. g. Gen. xvifi. 27, “I have resolved.” ¢ ¢., undertaken. 
Jndg. f. 27, “ The Canannites determined to dwell.” In cases like one before us, and 2 Kings v. 23; Judg. xix. 6, the 
resolution, being the result of persuasion, is a consent.—TR.]. 


CHAP. II. 1-25. 5 


22 and he gave Moses Zipporah his daughter. And she bare him a [bare a] son, and 
he called his name Gershom, for he said, I have been a stranger [A sojourner have 

23 I been] in a strange land. And it came to pass in proceas of time [lit. in those 
many days], that the king of Egypt died ; and the children of Israel sighed by rea- 
son of the bondage [service], and they cried; and their cry* came “P to God by rea- 

24 son of the bondage [service]. And God heard their oe and God remembered 

25 his covenant with Abraham, with Isaac, and with Jacob. And God looked upon 
the children of Israel, and God had respect unto them [lit. knew them’). 


© Vor. 23. OAyiw “cry for help "—a different root from that of the verb spyr".—Ta.} 
4h < 


s T e 
7 [Ver. 25. Lange translates: Und Gott sch an die Kinder und als der Gottheit war's thm bewnuest (er durchschaule 
sie thre Situation). “And God looked on the children of Israel, and it was known by Him as the Godhead (He saw 


through them and their situation).” This translation seems to be suggested by the emphatic repetition of DTN. But 
better to find the emphatic word In YV) * God knew (thom),” ¢ ¢., had a tender regard for them—a frequent use “of yr 


Comp. Ps. cxliv.3. Or, simply, “God knew,” leaving the object indefinite, as in the Hebrew.—Tnr.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. And there went.—]71, according 


to Keil, serves to give a pictorial description. 
Inasmuch as the woman had already borne Mi- 
riam and Aaron, it would mislead us to take the 
word in this sense. The expression properly 
means that he had gone; he had, in these dan- 
gerous times which, to be sure, at Aaron’s birth 
had not yet reached the climax (he was three 
years older than Moses) taken the step of enter- 
ing the married state.—The descent of these pa- 
rents from the tribe of Levi is remarked. Ener- 
getic boldness had distinguished it even in the 
ancestor (Gen. xlix. 5; Ex. xxxii. 26; Deut. 
xxxiii. 8). Although originally not without fa- 
naticism, this boldness yet indicated the quali- 
ties needed for the future priesthood. 

Ver. 2. She recoguized it as a good omen, that 
the child was so fair (3\0 doreing LXX.; vid., 
Heb. xi. 28), Josephus traces this intuition of 
faith, which harmonized with the maternal feel- 
ing of complacency and desire to preserve hia 
life, to a special revelation. But this was here 
not needed. 

Ver. 8. The means of preservation chosen by 
the parents is especially attributed to the daugh- 
ter of Levi. It is allthe more daring, since in 
the use of it she had, or seemed to have, from the 
outset, the daughter of the child-murderer in 
mind. The phrase nai) designates the box as a 


emtniature ark, a ship of deliverance. On the pa- 

reed, vid. Winer, Real-wérterbuch, II., p. 411. 

he box, cemented and made water-tight by 

means of asphalt and pitch, was made fast by the 

same reed out of which it had been constructed. 

This extraordinarily useful kind of reed seoms 
by excessive use to have become extirpated. 

Ver. 4. And his sister.—Miriam (xv. 20). 
The sagacious child, certainly older than Aaron, 
early showed that she was qualified to become a 
prophetess (xv. 20) of such distinction that she 
could afterwards be puffed up by it. 

Ver. 6. ‘“‘The daughter of Pharaoh is called 
Ofpuovdce (Josephus et al.) or Méppyr. ... The 
bathing of the king’s daughter in the open stream 
is contrary indeed to the custom of the modern 
Mohammedan Orient, where this is done only by 
women of Jow rank in retired places (Lane, Man- 
ners and Customs, p. 836, Sth ed.), but accords 


with the customs of ancient Egypt (comp. the 
copy of a bathing-scene of a noble Egyptian wo- 
man, with four female attendants, in Wilkinson, 
Ancient Egyptians, Vol. III., Plate 417), and be- 
sides is perhaps connected with the notion held 
by the ancient Egyptians concerning the sacred- 
ness of the Nile, to which even divine honors 
were paid (vid. Henastensera, Hgypt and the 
Books of Moses, p.1138), and with the fructifying, 
life-preserving power of its waters.’ (Keil). 

Ver. 6. The compassion of Pharaoh’s daughter 
towards the beautiful child led her to adopt him; 
and when she did so, making him, therefore, 
prospectively an Egyptian, she did not need, we 
may suppose, to educate him “ behind the king’s 
back” [as Keil thinks.—Tr.]. We might rather 
assume that this event more or less neutralized 
the cruel edict of the king. 

Ver. 9. Nor is it to be assumed that the daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh had no suspicion of the Hebrew 
nationality of the mother. How often, in cases 
of such national hostilities, the feelings of indi- 
vidual women are those of general humanity in 
contradistinction to those of the great mass of 
fanatical women. 


Ver.10. She brought him unto Pha- 
raoh’s daughter.—The boy in the meantime 
had drunk in not only his mother’s milk, but 
also the Hebrew spirit, and had been intrusted 
with the secret of his descent and deliverance. 
Legally and formally he became her son, 
whilst he inwardly had become the son of an- 
other mother; and though she gave him the 
Egyptian name, ‘‘ Mousheh,’’ i. ¢., saved from the 
water (Josephus II., 9, 6), yet it was at once 
changed in the mind of Divine Providence into 
the name * Mosheh;”’ the one taken out became 
the one taking out. (Kurtz). For other expla- 
nations of the name, vid. Gesenius, Knobel, Keil. 
Thus the Egyptian princess herself had to bring 
up the deliverer and avenger of Israel, and, by 
inatructing him in all the wisdom of Egypt, pre- 
pare him both negatively and positively for his 
vocation. 


Ver. 11. When Moses was grown.—Had 
become a man. According to Acts vii. 28, and 
therefore according to Jewish tradition, he was 
then forty years old. He had remained true to his 
destination (Heb. xi. 24), but had also learned, 
like William of Orange, the Silent, to restrain 
himself, until finally a special occasion caused 
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the flame hidden in him to burst forth. An Egyp- 
tian smote one of his brethren.—This phrase 
suggests the ebullient emotion with which he 
now decided upon his future career. 


Ver. 12. That Moses looked this way and that 
way before committing the deed, marks, on the 
one hand, the mature man who knew how to 
control his heated feeling, but, on the other 
hand, the man not yet mature in faith; since by 
this act, which was neither simple murder nor 
simple self-defence, and which was not sustained 
by a pure peace of conscience, he anticipated 
Divine Providence. It cannot be attributed to 
‘a carnal thirst for achievement’ [Kurtz] ; but 
as little can it be called a pure act of faith; al- 
though the illegal deed, in which he was even 
strengthened by the consciousness of being an 
Egyptian prince (as David in his sin and fall 
might have been misled by feeling himself to be 
an oriental despot) was a display of his faith, in 
view of which Stephen (Acts vii.) could justly 
rebuke the unbelief of the Jows. Vid, more in 
Keil, p. 431. 

Ver. 14. The Jew who thus spoke was a repre- 
sentative of the unbelieving spirit of which Ste- 
phen speaks in Acts vii. 

Ver. 156. The Midianites had made a settle- 
ment not only beyond the Elanitic Gulf near 
Moab, but also, a nomadic branch of them, on 
the peninsula of Sinai. These seem to have re- 
mained more faithful to Shemitic traditions than 
the trading Midianites on the other side, who 


joined in the voluptuous worship of Baal. 
‘‘ Reuel” means: Friend of God. He does not 
seem, by virtue of his priesthood, to have had 
prinoely authority. 

Ver. 16. By the well.—A case similar to that 
in which Jacob helped Rachel at the well, Gen. 
xxix. 

Ver. 18. On the relation of the three names, 
Reuel, Jethro (iii. 1) and Hobab (Num. x, 29) 
vid. the commentaries and Winer. The assump- 


tion that yan, used of Hobab, means brother-in- 


law, but used of Jethro (‘‘preference,” like 
Reuel’s name of dignity ‘friend of God’’) means 
father-in-law, seems to be the most plausible. 
Jethro in years and experience is above Moses ; 
but Hobab becomes a guide of the Hebrew cara- 
van through the wilderness, and his descendants 
remain among the Israelites. Vid. also Judg. 
iv. 11 and the commentary on it. 

Ver. 22. Gershom.—Always a sojourner, So 
he lived at the court of Pharaoh, so with the 
pee in Midian. Zipporah hardly understood 

im (vid, iv. 24). As sojourner he passed through 
the wilderness, and stood almost among his own 
people. Yet the view of Canaan from Nebo be- 
came a pledge to him of entrance to a higher 
fatherland. 

Ver. 28: Also the successor of the child-mur- 
dering king continued the oppression. But God 
heard the cry of the children of Israel. He re- 
membered his covenant, and looked into it, and 
saw through the case as God, 


C.—THE CALL OF MOSES. HIS REFUSAL AND OBEDIENCE. HIS ASSOCIATION WITH 
AARON AND THEIR FIRST MISSION TO THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. 


Cuaprers III, IV. 


1 Now Moses kept [was pasturing] the flock of Jethro his father-in-law, the priest 
of Midian ; and he led the flock to the back side of [behind] the desert, and came 
2 to the mountain of God, even to Horeb. And the angel of Jehovah appeared unto 
him in a flame of fire out of the midst of a [the] bush ; and he looked, and behold, 
8 the bush burned with fire, and the bush was not consumed. And Moses said, I 
will now turn aside [Let me turn aside] and see this great sight, why the bush is 


4 not burnt. And when Jehovah saw that he turned aside to see, 


called unto 


him out of the midst of the bush, and said, Moses, Moses! And he said, Here am 


§ I. And he said, Draw not nigh hither; 
6 for the place whereon thou standest is holy gro 
of thy father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 


am the 


ut off thy shoes from off [from] thy feet, 
a | Moreover [And] he said, I 


7 Jacob. And Moses hid his face, for he was afraid to look upon God. And Jeho- 
vah said, I have surely seen the affliction of my people which [who] are in Egypt, 
and have heard their cry by reason of? their taskmasters ; for I know their sorrows; 

8 And I am come down to deliver them out of the hand of the Egyptians, and to 
bring them up out of that land unto a good land, and a large, unto a land flowing 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 [Ver. 7. ‘JD may be rendered more literally “from before,” the people being represented as followed up in their 


work by the taskmasters.—T.]. 
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with milk and honey, unto the place of the Canaanites, and the Hittites, and the 

9 Amorites, and the Perizzites, and the Hivites, and the Jebusites. Now therefore 

behold, the cry of the children of Israel is come unto me, and I have also seen the 

10 oppression wherewith the Egyptians oppress them. Come now therefore and I will 

send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring forth [and bring thou forth] my 

11 people, the children of Israel, out of Egypt, And Moses said unto God, Who am 

, that I should go unto Pharaoh, and that I should bring forth the children of 

12 Israel out of Egypt? And hesaid, Certainly I will be with thee, and this shall 

be a [the] token unto thee that I have sent thee: When thou hast brought [bring- 

13 est] forth the people out of Egypt, ye shall serve God upon this mountain. And 

Moses said unto bod, Behold, when I come unto the children of Israel, and shall 

say unto them, The God of your fathers hath sent me unto you; and they shall say 

14 to me, What is his name? What shall I say unto them ? And God said unto 

Moses, lam THAT Iam. And he said, Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, 

15 I am hath sent me unto you. And God said moreover unto Moses, Thus shalt thou 

say unto the children of Israel, Jehovah, God [the God] of your fathers, the God 

of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, hath sent me unto you: this 

4s my name forever, and this is my memorial unto all generations [lit. to genera- 

16 tion of generation]. Goand gather the elders of Israel together, and say unto 

them, Jehovah, God [the God] of your fathers, the God of Abrahan, of Isaac, and 

of Jacob hath appeared unto me, saying, I have surely visited [looked upon] you, 

17 and seen that [and that] which is done to you in Egypt. And I have said, I[ will 

bring you up out of the affliction of Egypt, unto the land of the Canaanites, and the 

Hittites, and the Amorites, and the Perizzites, and the Hivites, and the Jebusites, 

18 unto a land flowing with milk and honey. And they shall [will] hearken to thy 

voice; and thou shalt come, thou and the elders of ], unto the king of Egypt, 

and ye shall say unto him, Jehovah, God [the God] of the Hebrews, hath met? with 

us, and now let us go, we beseech thee, three days’ journey into the wilderness, that 

19 we may sacrifice to Jehovah our God. And J am sure [know] that the king of 

20 Egypt will not let you go, no [even] not’ by a mighty hand. And I will stretch 

out my hand, and smite Egypt with all my wonders which I will do in the midst 

21 thereof; and after that he wall let you go. And I will give this people favor in 

the sight of the Egyptians; and it shall come to pass that, when ye go, ye shall not 

22 goempty. But [And] every woman shall borrow [ask] of her neighbor and of 

her that sojourneth in her house jewels [articles] of silver and jewels [articles] of 

old and raiment [garments]; and ye shall put them upon your sons and upon your 
ughters; and ye shall spoil the Egyptians. 


Cuar. IV. 1 AnpD Moses answered and said, But, behold, they will not believe me, 
nor hearken unto my voice; for they will say, Jehovah hath not appeared unto 

2 thee. And Jehovah said unto him, What is that [this] in thine [thy] hand? Andhe . 
3 said, A rod. And he said, Cast it on the ground. And he cast it on the ground, 
4 and it became a serpent ; and Moses fled from before it. And Jehovah said unto 
Moses, Put forth thy hand, and take it by the tail. And he put forth his hand, 

5 and caught it, and it became a rod in his hand: That they may believe that Je- 
hovah, God [the God] of their fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 

6 the God of Jacob, hath appeared unto thee. And Jehovah said furthermore unto 
him, Put now thine [thy] hand into thy bosom. And he put his hand into his bo- 

7 som: and when he took it out, behold, his hand was leprous as snow. And he said, 
Put thine [thy] hand into thy bosom again. And he ay his hand into his bosom 
again, and plucked [took] it out of his m, and behold, it was turned again as 


4 [Ver. 18. Wp) is taken by Rosenmiiller, after some of the older versions, as — RP) vooatur super noe. But, as 
Winer remarks, (ta amen intolerabilis tautologia ined in verbis D271 ‘TON. The LXX. translate spooxécyra: §ude, 
—which makes better sense, but is grammatically still more inadmissible, as mp) is thus mado = X)).—T2.]. 

3 [Ver. 19. 941 is rendered by the LXX., Valg., Luther, and others, “unless.” But this is incorrect. The more obvi- 
ous translation may indeed seem to be inconsistent with the statement in the next verse, “after that he will let you go.” 
But the difficulty is not serious, We need only to supply in thought “at first” in this verse.—Ta.]. 


8 EXODUS. 


8 his other flesh. And it shall come to pass, if they will not believe thee, neither 
[nor] hearken to the voice of the first sign, that they will believe the voice of the 

9 latter sign. And it shall come to pass, if they will not believe also [even] these 
two signs, neither [nor] hearken unto thy voice, that thou shalt take of the water 

of the river, and pour # upon the dry /and; and the water which thou takest out 

10 of the river shall become blood upon the dry land. And Moses said unto Jehovah, 
O my Lord, [O Lord], I am not eloquent [lit. a man of words], neither heretofore, 
nor since thou hast spoken unto thy servant; but [for] I am slow of speech [mouth] 

11 andof a slow [slow of] tongue. And Jehovah said unto him, Who hath made 
man’s mouth? or who maketh the [maketh] dumb, or deaf, or the seeing [or see- 

12 ing], or the blind? [or blind ?] Have [Do] not I, Jehovah? Now therefore go, and 
13 I will be with thy mouth, teach thee what thou shalt say. And he said, O my 
14 Lord [O Lord], send, I pray thee, by the hand of him whom thou wilt send. And 
the anger of Jehovah was kindled against Moses, and he said, Js not Aaron, the Le- 
vite, thy brother? I know [Do I not know Aaron, thy brother, the Levite,] that he 
can speak well? And also, behold, he cometh forth to meet thee, and when he seeth 

15 thee, he will be glad in his heart. And thou shalt speak unto him, and put words 
(the words] in his mouth; and I will be with thy mouth, and with his mouth, and 

16 will teach you what ye shalldo. And he shall be thy spokesman (shall speak for 
thee] unto the people, and he [it] shall be, even [that] he shall be to thee instead of 

17 [for] a mouth, and thou shalt be to him instead of [for a] God. And thou shalt 
18 take this rod in thine [thy] hand, wherewith thou shalt do signs [the signs]. And 
Moses went, and returned to Jethro [Jether] his father-in-law, and said unto him, 
Let me go, I pray thee,’ and return unto my brethren which [who] are in Egypt, 
and see whether they be [are] yet alive. And Jethro said to Moses, Go in peace. 

19 And Jehovah said unto Moses in Midian, Go, return into Egypt; for all the men 
20 are dead which [who] sought thy life. And Moses took his wife, and his sons, and 
set them [made them ride] upon an [the] ass, and he returned to the land of Egypt. 
21 And Moses took the rod of God in his hand. And Jehovah said unto Moses, When. 
thou goest to return into Egypt, see that thou do all those wonders before Pharaoh 
which I have put in thy hand [consider all the wonders which I have put in thy 
hand, and do them before Pharaoh]; but I will harden his heart that he shall [and 

22 he will] not let the people go. And thou shalt say unto Pharaoh, Thus saith 
23 Jehovah, Israel 7s my son, even my first-born. And I say (said]* unto 
thee, Let my son go that he may serve me; and if thou refuse [and thou didst 

24 refuse]* to let him go: behold, I will slay thy son, even thy first-born. And it came 
25 to pass by the way in the inn, that Jehovah met him, and sought to kill him. Then 
[And] Zipporah took a sharp stone, and cut off the foreskin of her son, and cast té 

at his feet, and said, Surely a bloody husband [a bridegroom of blood] 


ot Se IV. Ver. 14. We have ventured to follow the Vulg., Luther, Cranmer, the Geneva Version, De W Glatre, 
and Halisch, in this rendering; for, though grammatically the reading of the A. V. is more natural, yet it is difficult to see 
the force of the question, “ Is not Aaron thy brotber?"’ Furst, Arnheim, and Murphy, try to avoid the difficulty by rea- 
dering, “Ie there not Aaron, thy brother, the Levite?” ec. This, however, is putting in what is not in the original. 

following Rashi, translates, “Is not Aaron thy brother, the Levite?” and understands the question to intimate that, in 
consequence of Moses’ reluctance to obey the divine commission, the priesthood, which otherwise would have been con- 
ferred on him, will be givento Aaron. As vothing is suid about the priesthood, it is bard to see how the phrase “the Le- 
vite,” at this time, before any priesthood had been established, could have been understood in this way. Knobel, trans 
lating in the same way, understands it as pointing forward to the duty of the priests to give public instruction. But the 
same objection lies against this, as against the previous explanation; Moves was a Levite as much as Aaron was. Lange, 
translating also the eame way, understands the meaning to be: Aaron isa more genuine Levite than Moses. But in this 
Case the definite article is quite out of place; and even without it such a thought would be very obscuruly expressed. Keil, 


following Baumgarten, finds the significance of the question in the etymological meaning of "9, vis., to join, associate 


one’s-self to. This certainly bas the advantage of suggesting a reason for the use of the phrase “the Levite,” which on 
other theories seems to be superfluous. But the definite article is out of place on this hypothesis aleo. Besides, as the 
special point here is Aaron's ability to talk, the notion of association is not just the one needed to be suggested by the term, 
to say nothing of the subtlety of the mode of conveying either conception.—Tr. |}. 


8 [Ver. 18. BI“TIIN is not to be understood as a request, as the A. V. seems to imply, especially by the phrase, “I 
pray thee,” which corresponds to %3. We have exactly the same form in iff. 8, where Moses said KI“, “TI will turn 
T °° 


aside,” or, “ Let me turn aside.”—Tnr. J. 
4 (Ver. 23. “Ok) and peo are most naturally to be rendered as preterites. It is very doubtful whether PROM 
etn es oe 


T Tv 3: 
can be taken as protasis to thé following clause. The translation of the A. V. and of others, seems to have been prompted 
by the idea that this is the opening measage to Pharaoh. But the threat to kill the first-born was in reallty the last one 
made. The declaration, ver. 21, covers all the first part of the efforts of Mosca to secure the deliverance of the le. In 
spite of all the plagues and signs, Pharaoh “ will not let the people go.” Therofore (ver. 22) Moses is to make ap 
pearance, and chieaton the death of the first-born bec@use of Pharaoh's past refasal to obey.—Tz.]}. 
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26 art thou tome. So[And] he [i. 6, J sable let him go [desisted from him]; then she 

27 said, A bloody husband [A bridegroom of blood] thou art, because of the circumcision. 
And Jehovah said to Aaron, Go into [to] the wilderness to meet Moses. And he went, 

28 and met him in the mount of God, and kissed him. And Moses told Aaron all 
the words of Jehovah who had sent him [with which he had charged him]’, and all 

29 the signs which he had commanded him. And Moses and Aaron went, and gath- 

30 ered together all the elders of the children of Israel. And Aaron spake all the 
words which Jehovah had spoken unto Moses, and did the signs in the sight of the 

31 people. And the people believed, and when they heard® that Jehovah had visited 
the children of Iorael, and that he had looked upon their affliction, then they 
bowed their heads [bowed down], and worshipped. 


7 [Ver. 28. nov may take a double accoative, as e.g. in 2 Sam. xi. 22; 1 Kings xiv. 6. As Kalisch observes, “the 
oT 


usual translation, who had sent him, is languid in the extreme.”—Tr.}. 
® (Ver. 31. Knobel, following the reading éxépy, of the LXX., would change 1}/1¥) into mn. There seems to 


be strong reason for the change. The people, according to the present text, seem to believe, before hearing. Moreover, 
we have, as Knobel points out, another almost unmistakable instance of the same error. The narrative in 2 Kings xx. 13 
ie identical with that in Isa. xxxix. 2, with the exception that the first passage has pow where the second has m7". 


The LXX. has here, too éx4py in both cases. In reference to 2 Kings xx. 13, Keil says that “ 39t/*) scems to be an error 
of transcription for now,” though he says of Knobe)’s conjecture concerning the verse before us, that it is “ without 


ground.” Ifwe adopt the amended reading, we translate, “and they rejoiced because Jehovah had visited,” ec,—Tx.. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. ‘‘Jethro’s residence therefore was 
separated from Horeb by a wilderness, and is to 
be sought not north-east, but south-east of it. 
For only by this assumption can we easily 
account for the two-fold fact that (1) Moses, in 
his return from Midian to Egypt, again touches 
Horeb, where Aaron, coming from Egypt, meets 
him (iv. 27), and that (2) the Israelites, in their 
journey through the wilderness, nowhere come 
upon Midianites, and in leaving Sinai the ways 
of Israel and of the Midianite Hobab separate”’ 
(Keil). Horeb here is used in the wider sense, 
embracing the whole range, including Sinai, so 
that the two names are often identical, although 
Horeb, strictly so called, lay further north.— 
Mountain of God.—<According to Knobel, it 
was a sacred place even before the call of Moses; 
according to Keil, not till afterwards, and is 
here named according to its later importance. 
But there must have been something which led 
the shepherd Moses to drive his flock so far as 
to this mountain, and afterwards to select Sinai 
as the place from which to give the law. The 
more general ground for the special regard in 
which this majestic mountain-range is held is 
without doubt the reverence felt for the moun- 
tains of God in general The word ‘3791 


might be taken as=pasture, and the passage 
understood to mean that Moses, in profound 
meditation, forgetting himself as shepherd, drove 
the flock far out beyond the ordinary pasture- 
ground. Yet Rosenmiiller observes: ‘‘On this 
highest region of the peninsula are to be found 
the most fruitful valleys, in which also fruit 
trees grow. Water in abundance is found in 
this district, and therefore it is the refuge of all 
the Bedouins, when the lower regions are dried 
up.” Tradition fixes upon the Monastery of 
Sinai as the place of the thorn-bush and the 
calling of Moses. 

Ver, 2. The Angel of Jehovah.—Accord- 


ing to ver. 4, it is Jehovah Himself, or even God 
Himself, Elohim.*—The Bush.—Representing 
the poor Israelites in their low estate in contrast 
with the people that resemble lofty trees, Judg. 
ix. 15. According to Kurtz, the flame of fire is 
a symbol of the holiness of God; according to 
Keil, who observes that God's holiness is denoted 
by light (e. g. Isa. x. 17), the fire is rather, in 
its capacity of burning and consuming, & sym- 
bol of purifying affliction and annihilating pun- 
ishment, or of the chastening and punitive jus- 
tice of God. But this is certainly not the signi- 
fication of the sacrificial fire on the altar of 
burnt-pffering, the ‘“‘holy”’ fire, or of the fiery 
chariot of Elijah, or of the tongues of fire over 
the heads of the apostles on the day of Pente- 
cost. Fire, as an emblem of the divine life, of 
the life which through death destroys death, of 
God’s jealous love and authority, has two oppo- 
site sides: it is a fire of the jealous love which 
visits, brings home, purifies, and rejuvenates, as 
well as a fire of consuming wrath and judgment. 
This double signification of fire manifests itself 
especially also. in the northern mythology. 


* (See a full discussion on the Angel of Jehovah in the 
Commentary on Genesis, p. 386 sqq., where the view is maiu- 
tained that this Angel is Obrist himself. This is perhaps 
the current opinion among Protestants. But the arguments 
for it, plausible as they are, are insufficient to establish it. 
The one fatal a wh to it is that the New Testxsment no- 
where endorses it. When we consider how the New Testa- 
ment writers scem almost to go to an extreme in finding 
traces of Christ in the Old Testament writings and bistory, 
it is marvellous (if the theory in question is correct) that 
this striking feature of the self-manifestation of God in the 
Angel of Jehovah should not once have been used in this 
way. Hengstenberg indeed quotes John xii. 41, where Isaiah 
is said to have seen Christ. But the reference is to Isa. vi. 
1, where not the Angel of Jehovah, but Jebovab himeelf, is 
said to have been seen. But, what is etill more significant, 
when Stephen (Acts vii. 30) refers to this very appearance 
of tbe angel in the bush, he not only des not insinuate that 
the angel was Christ, but cal's him simply “an angel of the 
Lord.” Moreover, just afterwards he quotes Deut. xviii. 15 
as Moses’ prophecy of Christ, showing that he was disy:ose | 
to find Christ in the Mosuic histury. Other objections to tho 
identification of the Angel of Jehovah with Cbrist might bo 
urged; but thev are superfluvus, so long as this one remains 
uoauswered.—TB.} 
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That light hns the priority over fire, Keil justly 
observes. While then the fire here may sym- 
bolize the Egyptian affliction in which Israel is 
burning, yet the presence of Jehovah in the fire 
signifies not something contrasted with it, mean- 
ing that he controls the fire, so that it purifies, 
without consuming, the Israelites; but rather 
the fire represents Jehovah himself in His 
government, and so the oppression of the Egypt- 
ians is lifted up into the light of the divine 
government. This holds aiso prophetically of 
all the future afflictions of the theocracy and of 
the Christian Church itself.. The Church of God 
is to appear at the end of the world as the last 
burning thorn-bush which yet is not consumed. 
“The RID ON is MIR WH (Deut. iv. 24) in the 
midst of Israel (Deut. vi. 15).’’ Keil. 

Vers. 8-5. Turn aside.—Comp. Gen. xix. 2. 
—Moses, Moses.—Comp. Gen. xxii. 11. An 
expression of the most earnest warning and of 
the deepest sense of the sacredness and danger 
of the moment, The address involves a two-fold 
element. First, Moses must not approach any 


nearer to Jehovah; and, secondly, he must. 


regard the place itself on which he is standing 
as holy ground, on which he must not stand in 
his dusty shoes. The putting off of the shoes must 
in general have the same character as the wash- 
ing of the feet, and is therefore not only a gene- 
ral expression of reverence for the sacred place 
and for the presence of God, like the taking off 


of the hat with us, but also a reminder of the 


moral dust which through one’s walk in life 
clings to the shoes or feet, ¢. ¢. of the venial sins 
on account of which one must humble himself 
in the sacred moment. On the custom of taking 
off the shoes in the East upon entering pagodas, 
mosques, efc., see Keil, p. 439. 

Ver. 6. Of thy father.—The singular doubt- 
less comprehends the three patriarchs as first 
existing in Abraham.* Moses, in his religion 
of the second revelation, everywhere refers to 
the first revelation, which begins with Abraham; 
and thus the name of Jehovah first acquires its 
new specific meaning. The revelation of the 
law presupposes the revelation of promise 
(Rom. iv.; Gal. iii.)—And Moses covered 
his face.—In addition to the two commands: 
draw not nigh, put off thy shoes, comes this act, 
as a voluntary expression of the heart. Vid. 1 
Kings xix. 18. ‘Sinful man cannot endure the 
sight of the holy God” (Keil). Also the eye of 
sense is overcome by the splendor of the mani- 
festation which is inwardly seen, somewhat as 
by the splendor of the sun. Vid. Rev. i. 

Ver. 8. Tam come down.—Comp. Gen. zi. 
5. A good land, i. e. a fruitful. A large land, 
i. ¢. not hemmed in like the Nile Valley. Flow- 
tng, t. e. overflowing with milk and honey; rich, 
therefore, in flowers and flowery pastures. On 
the fruitfulness of Canaan, comp. the geographi- 
cal works.—Into the place.—More particular 
description of the land. Vid. Gen. x. 19; 
xv. 18. 

Ver. 11. And Moses said unto God.—He 
who once would, when as yet he ought not, now 
will no longer, when he ought. Both faults, the 


* (More nitur'lly, Moses’ own futher, or bis ancestois in 
gene.al, So Keil, Koobc), Murphy, Kalisch.—Ta. 


rashness and the subsequent slowness, corres- 
pond toeach other. Moses has indeed “ learned 
bumility in the school of Midian’’ [Keil]; but 
this humility cannot be conceived as without a 
mixture of dejection, since humility of itself 
does not stand in the way of a bold faith, but is 
rather the source of it. After being forty years 
an unknown shepherd, he has, as he thinks, 
given up, with his rancor, also his hope. More- 
over, he feels, no doubt, otherwise than formerly 
about the momentous deed which seems to have 
done his people no good, and himself only mis- 
chief, and which in Egypt is probably not for- 
gotten. As in the Egyptian bondage, the old 
guilt of Joseph’s brethren manifested itself even 
up to the third and fourth generation, s0 a sha- 
dow of that former rasbness seems to manifest 
itself in the embarrassment of his spirit. 


Ver. 12. The promise that God will go with 
him and give success to his mission is to be 
sealed by his delivering the Israelites, bringing 
them to Sinai, and there engaging with them in 
divine service, ¢. ¢., as the expression in its full- 
ness probably means, entering formally into the 
relation of worshipper of Jehovah. The central 
point of this worship consisted, it is true, after- 
wards in the sacrificial offerings, particularly 
the burnt offering, which sealed the covenant. 
This first and greatest sign involves all that fol- 
low, and is designed for Moses himself; with it 
God gives his pledge of the successful issue of 
the whole. It must not be overlooked that this 
great promise stands in close relation to the 
great hope which is reviving in his soul. 

Ver. 18. It is very significant, that Moses, 
first of all, desires, in bebalf of his mission, and, 
we may say, in behalf of his whole future reli- 
gious system, to know definitely the name of 
God. The name, God, even in the form of El 
Shaddai, was too general for the new relation 
into which the Israelites were to enter, as a 
people alongside of the other nations which all 
had their own deities. Though he was the only 
God, yet it was necessary for him to have a 
name of speeific significance for Israel; and 
though the name Jehovah was already known 
by them, still it had not yet its unique signifi- 
cance, as the paternal name of God first ac- 
quired its meaning in the New Testament, and 
the word “justification,” at the Reformation. 
Moses, therefore, implies that he can liberate 
the people only in the name of God; that he 
must bring to them the religion of their fathers 


in a new phase. DW expresses not solely ‘the 


objective manifestation of the divine essence”’ 
[Keil], but rather the human apprehension of 
it. The objective manifestation cannot in itself 
be desecrated, as the name of God can be. 


Ver. 14. Can it be that MIN WRN Te 
means only ‘I am He who I am?”’ that it de- 
signates only the absoluteness of God, or God 
as (he Eternal One? We suppose that the two 
TV's do not denote an identical form of exist- 
ence, but the same existence in two different 
future times. From future to future I will be 
the same—the same in visiting and delivering 
the people of God, the faithful covenant-God, 
and, as such, radically different from the con- 
stant variation in the representations of God 
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among the heathen. This his consciousness is 
the immediate form of his name; transposed to 
the third person, it is Jehovah. Hence also the 
expression: ‘‘the God of Abraham, the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob,” is equivalent in 
meaning. When the repetition of this name in 
ch. vi. is taken for another account of the same 
fact, it is overlooked that in that case the point 
was to get an assurance that the name “ Jeho- 
vah’’ would surpass that of “ Almighty God ”’— 
an assurance of which Moses, momentarily dis- 
couraged, was just then in need.* 


Ver. 15. My name forever.—Forward into 
all the future, and backward into all the past 
M31). 

‘Vers. 16-18. Moses is to execute his commis- 
sion to Pharaoh not only in the name of Jehovah, 
but also in connection with the elders of Israel, 
in the. name of the people. The expression 
‘elders’? denotes, it is true, primarily the 
heads of tribes and families, but also a simple, 
patriarchal, legal organization based upon that 
system.— Now let us gothree days’ journey. 


The phrase x-71273 is diplomatically exactly 


suited to the situation. Strictly, they have a 
rfect right to go; but it is conditioned on 
haraoh’s consent. Knobel says: “The dele- 

gates, therefore, were to practice deception on 

the king.”” This is a rather clumsy judgment 


* (Comp. Introduction to Genesis, P. 111 eqq. From eo 
bald a term as “ Hoe is” or “ He will be” (the exact transla- 


tion of Fi)’, or rather of F7);3"), one cap hardly be ex- 
we. pass 


pecw to gather the precise notion intended to be conveyed. 
e doubt, however, whether, if we are to confine the oon- 
ception to any one of those which are suggested by the sen- 
tence: “I am He who I am,” we sbould be right in under- 
stending, with Lange, immutability as the one. This 
requires the second verb to refer to a different time from the 
first. for which there is no warrant in the Hebrew. Quite 
as little ground fs there for eingling out the notion of eernity 
as the distinctive one belonging to the pame. Self-eristence 
might seem more directly suggested by the phrase; but 
even this is not exp unequivocally. Certainly those 


are wrong who trandate mm unifurmly “the Eternal.” 


The word has b-come strictly a proper name. We might as 
well (and even with more correctness) always read “the 
supplanter” instead ot “Jacob,” and “the ewe” instead of 
“ Rachel.”—There can be little doubt, we think, that Von 
Hofmann (Schriftbeweis I., p. 86) has furnished the clue to 
the true explanation. The comparison of other passages in 
which there is the same seemingly piconastic repetition of a 
verb as in our verse ought to serve ss a guide. Especially 
Ex. xxxifi. 19: “I will be gracious to whom I will be gra- 
cious, and will show mercy on whom I will sbow mercy.” 
It is true that attempts to interpret this expression 
in sccordance with his interpretation of the phrase now 
before us; but he stands in opposition to the other commen- 
tators and to the obvious sensé of the paseage, which evi- 
dently expresses the igniy of God in the exercise of his 
com n. Comp. Ex. iv. 13; 2 Kings viii. 1, and perhaps 
Ezek. xii. 25. By this pleonastic expression, and then by 
the emphatic single term, “ He is,” is denoted existence xar’ 

xy ; or rather, eince the verb TIT) is not used to denote 


TT 
existence in the abstract, so much as to serve a8 a copula 
between subject and predicate, the phrase is an elliptical 
one, and signifies that God is sovereign and absolute tn the 
possession and manifestatiun of his attributes. Self-exist- 
ence, eternity and immutability are implied, but not directly 
affirmed. Peremality is perbape still more clearly involved 
as one of the elements. As contrasted with Elohim (whose 
raslical meaning is probably power, and does nut necessarily 
fuvolve personality), it contains in fieelf (whether we take 
the form FTIIN or M11") as being a verbal form inclu- 


ding a pronominal element, an expression of personality: 
J am—H- is. Jehovah is the ving God, the God who 
reveals Himself to His people, and holdg a persoual relation 
to them.—Ta.)} 


of the psychological process. If Pharaoh granted 
the request, he would be seen to be in a benevo- 
lent mood, and they might gradually ask for 
more. If he denied it, it would be well for them 
not at once, by an open proposal of emancipa- 
tion, to have exposed themselves to ruin, and 
introduced the contest with his hardness of 
heart, which the guiding thought of Jehovah 
already foresaw. Moses knew better how to 
deal with a despot. Accordingly he soon in- 
creases his demand, till he demands emancipa- 
tion, vi. 10; vii. 16; viii. 25; ix. 1, 18; x. 8. 
From the outset it must, moreover, have greatl 
impressed the king, that the people should wish 
to go out to engage in an act of divine service; 
atill More, that they should, in making their 
offering, desire to avoid offending the Egyptians, 
vili. 26. But gradually Jehovah, as the legiti- 
mate king of the people of Israel, comes out in 
opposition to the usurper of His rights, ix. 1 9q. 
Moses, to be eure, even during the hardening 
process, does not let his whole purpose distinctly 
appear; but he nevertheless gives intimations 
of it, when, after Pharaoh concedes to them the 
privilege of making an offering in fhe country, 
he stipulates for a three days’ journey, and, in 
an obscure additional remark, hints that he 
then will still wait for Jehovah to give further 
directions. 

Ver. 19. Bven not by a mighty hand.— 
Although God really frees Israel by a mighty 
hand. Pharaoh does not, even after the ten 
plagues, ny submit to Jehovah; there- 
fore he perishes in the Red Sea. 

Ver. 20. Announcement of the miracles by 
which Jehovah will glorify Himself. 

Ver. 21. Announcement of the terror of the 
Egyptians, in which they will give to the Israel- 
ites, upon a modest request for a loan, the most 
costly vessels (Keil: ‘‘jewels’’). The announce- 
ment becomes & command in xi.28q. On the 
ancient misunderstanding of this fact, ord. Keil, 

. 445 eq., and the references to Hengstenberg, 

urts, Reinke; also Commentary on Genesis, p. 
29. ‘Egypt had robbed Israel by the unwar- 
ranted and unjust exactions imposed upon him; 
now Israel carries off the prey of Egypt. A pre- 
lude of the victory which the people of God will 
always gain in the contest with the powers of the 
world. Comp. Zech. xiv. 14” (Keil).* 

Chap. iv. 1. Four hundred years of natural 
development had succeeded the era of patriarchal 


* (The various fg) omar of this transaction are given 
by Hengstenberg, Dissertations on the Pentatcuch, p. 419 aqq. 
Briefly they ure the following: (1) That God, being the so- 
vereign disposer of all thingr, had a right thus to transfer the 
property of the Egyptians to the Israelites. (2) That the Is- 
raclites received no more then their just due in taking tt ese 
articles, in view of the oppreesive treatment they had under- 
one, (3) That, though the Israelites in form asked fora 
un, it was onde by the Egyptians asa gift, there being 

no expectation that the Israelites would return. (4) That the 
Jeraclites borrowed with the intention of returning, being 
igoorant of the Divine plan of removing them from the coun- 
try eo suddenly that a reetoration of the borrowed articles to 
their proper owners would be impoesible-—These explana- 
tions, unsatisfactory as they are, are as good as the case would 
adwit, were the terme “borrow” and “lend,” derived trom 
the LXX. and reproduced in almost all the translations, the 
equivalents of the Het rew words. But the simple f.ct is that 
tne Israelites are said to have asked for the things, und the 
Exuyptians to have dere them. The circumstances (xii. 33 
baa) also under which the I-raelites went away makes it 
geem every way provable that the Egyptiun« never expected 
a restoration of the thivgs be.towed on the Isravlitvs.—ia.) 
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revelations, and the people were no longer ac- 
customed to prophetic voices. The more ground 
therefore did Moses seem to have for his anxiety 
lest the people would not believe him. Jehovah, 
moreover, does not blame him for his doubts, but 
gives him three marks of authentication. The 
symbolical nature of these miraculous signs is 
noticed also by Keil. 

Vers. 2-5. The casting down of the shepherd’s 
rod may signify the giving up of his previous 
pastoral occupation. As a seemingly impotent 
shepherd's rod he becomes a serpent, he excites 
all the hostile craft and power of the Egyptians. 
Pharaoh especially appears in the whole process 
also as a serpent-like liar. But as to the ser- 
pent, it is enough to understand by it the dark, 
hostile power of the Egyptians which now at first 
frightened him. It is true, the enemy of the 
woman’s seed, the old serpent, constitutes the 
background of the Egyptian hostility ; but here 
the symbol of the Egyptian snake kind is suffi- 
cient. When Moses, however, seizes the serpent 
by the tail, by its weaponless natural part, as is 
illustrated in the Egyptian plagues, it becomes a 
rod again, and now a divine rod of the shepherd 
of the peopl. 

Vers. 6-8. The white leprosy is bere meant. 
Comp. Lev. xiii.8. ‘As to the significance of 
this sign, it is quite arbitrary, with Theodoret 
and others, down to Kurtz, to understand the 
hand to represent the people of Israel ; and still 
more arbitrary, with Kurtz, to make the bosom 
represent first Egypt, and then Canaan, as the 
hiding-place of Israel. If the shepherd’s rod 
symbolizes Moses’ vocation, it is the hand which 
bears the rod, and governs. In his bosom the 
attendant carries the babe,” efc. (Keil). The 
leprosy has been explained, now as signifying 
the miserable condition of the Jews, now as the 
contagious influence upon them of Egyptian im- 
purity. Through the sympathy of his bosom 
with the leprosy of his people Moses’ hand itself 
becomes in his bosom leprous; but through the 
same sympathy his hand becomes clean again. 
The actions of his sympathy cause him fo ap- 
peed as an accomplice in the guilt of Israel; and 

e really is not free from guilt; but the same 
actions have a sort of propitiatory power, which 
also inures to the benefit of the people. Jeho- 
hovah raises the voice of this second, sacerdotal 
sign above the voice of the first. 

Ver. 9. As the first miraculous sign symbo- 
lized a predominantly prophetic action, the se- 
cond a sacerdotal, so the third a kingly kind. It 
gives him the power to turn into blood the water 
of the Nile, which is for Egypt a source of life, 
a sort of deity; ¢ ¢., out of the very life-force 
to evoke the doom of death. Let us not forget 
that a whole succession of Egyptian plagues pro- 
ceeds from the first one, the corruption of the 
Nile water. 

As these miraculous signs are throughout sym- 
bolical, so, in their first application, they are 
probably conditioned by a state of ecstasy. Yet the 
first miracle is also literally performed before 
Pharaoh, and in its natural basis is allied with 
the Egyptian serpent charming. Vid. Hengst. 
[Egypt and the Books of Moses, p. 100 sqq. J. 

The third sign, however, is expanded in the 
result into the transformation of the water of the 


Nile into blood. This, too, has its connection 
with Egypt ; therefore there must doubtless have 
been some mysterious fact involved in the second 
sign, inasmuch moreover as the text reports that 
Moses did the signs before the people, and thus 
authenticated his mission before them (iv. 30, 
81), although indeed in iv. 17 the signs seem to 
be reduced to signs done with the staff. 

Vers. 10-12. There were wanted no more 
signs, but, as Moses’ modesty led him to feel, 
more oratorical ability. How could Moses have 
exercised his slow tongue in his long isolation in 
the desert, associating with few men, and those 
who could but little understand him? This dif- 
ficulty Jehovah also regards. He will impart to 
him the divine eloquence, which from that time 
through the history of the whole kingdom of God 
remains different from that of the natural man. 
He ordained for him his peculiar organs, and 
the organic defect of a heavy tongue, as all or- 
gans and organic defects in general, and will 
know how to make of his tongue his divine or- 
gan, as the history of the kingdom of God has so 
richly proved. 

Vers. 18, 14. It cannot be said (with Keil) 
that now the secret depth of his heart becomes 
opeu, in the sense that he will not undertake the 
mission. If this were the case, Jehovah would 
no longer deal with him. But the last sigh of 
his ill-humor, of his despondency, finds vent in 
these words, which are indeed sinful enough to 
excite the anger of Jehovah, and so also to make 
him feel as if death were about to overtake him. 
We are reminded here of similar utterances of 
Isaiah (ch. vi.), of Jeremiah, (ch. i.), of the do- 
tention of Calvin in Geneva by the adjurations 
of Farel, and similar scenes. The anger of Je- 
hovah is not of a sort which leads him to break 
with Moses; and in the further expression of it 
it appears that the hesitation on account of the 
slow tongue is still not yet overcome.—Is not 
Aaron thy brother ?—‘‘The Levite’’ means 
probably a genuine Levite, a model of a Levite, 
more than Moses.* With the cautious genius a 
more lively talent was to be associated. Also he 
seems, in reference to the affairs of the Israel- 
ites, to be more prompt than Moses; for he is 
already on the way to look for Moses (doubtless 
in consequence of divine instigation). Vid. ver. 
27, where the sense is pluperfect. Moses, then, 
has two things to encourage him: he is to have 
a spokesman, and the spokesman is already 
coming in the form of his own brother. Fora 
similar mysterious connection of spirits, vid. 
Acts x. 

Vers. 15, 16. The fixing of the relation be- 
tween Moses and God, and between Moses and 
Aaron, must have entirely quieted the doubter. 
The relation between Moses and Aaron is to be 
analogous to that between God and his prophet. 
This assignment does uot favor the notion of a 
literal verbal inspiration, but all the more de- 
cidedly that of a real one. It accords with the 
spirit of Judaistic caution, when the Targums 


tone down O'719X into 329 “for a master 
or teacher.’’f ; 

if [On this point comp. under “ Textaal and Grammatical.” 
—Tr.]. 

¢ [The A. V. also softens the expreasion by using the phrase 
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Ver. 17. And this staff.—Out of the rustio 
shepherd’s staff was to be made a divine shep- 
herd’s staf, the symbolic organ of the divine 
signs. This ordinance, too, must have elevated 
his soul. Here there was to be no occasion to 
say, ‘‘O gentle staff, would I had ne’er exchanged 
thee for the sword!’’ 

Ver. 18. This request for a leave of absence is 
truthful, but does not express the whole truth. 
This Jethro could not have borne. His brethren 
are the Israelites, and his investigating whether 
they are he alive has a higher significance. 

Ver. 19. All the men are dead.—This dis- 
closure is introduced with eminent fitness. 
Among the motives which made Moses willing to 
undertake the mission, this assurance should not 
be one. He had first to form his resolution at 
the risk of finding them still living. Moreover, 
he has on account of these men at least expressed 
no hesitation. 

Vers. 20-26. What is here related belongs to 
. Moses’ journey from Jethro’s residence to the 

Mount Horeb, ¢. ¢., from the south-eastern part 
of the desert. 

Ver. 20. His sons.—Only the one, Gershom, 
has been named, and that because his name 
served to express Moses’ feeling of expatriation 
in Midian. The other, Eliezer, is named after- 
wards (xviii. 8,4). But his name is introduced 
here by the Vulgate (according to some MSS., 
by the LXX.), and by Luther. Moses went on 
foot by the side of those riding on asses, but 
bears the staff of God in his hand. ‘Poor as 
his outward appearance is, yet he has in his hand 
the staff before which Pharaoh's pride and all his 
power must bow”’ [Keil]. 

Ver. 21. On the way from Midian to Horeb, 
towards Egypt, Jehovah repeats and expands the 
first commission, as it was in accordance with 
Moses’ disposition to become absorbed in medi- 
tations on his vocation. All the wonders.— 


ono. The répara, or the terrible signs 


which are committed to him constitute a whole; 
and accordingly he is to unfold the whole series 
in order (on miracles vid. the Comm. on Matt., p. 
153). And why? Because this is made neces- 
sary in order to meet the successive displays of 
obduracy with which Pharaoh ia to resist these 
terrific signs. But, that he may not on this ac- 
count become discouraged in his’work, he is told 
thus early that God himself will harden the 
heart of Pharaoh with his judgments, for the 
purpose of bringing about the final glorious issue 
( Vid. the Comm. on Rom., ch. ix.). The three 
terms expressive of hardening, pin, to make firm 


(ver. 21), Wp, to make hard (vii. 8), and 135, 


to make heavy or blunt (x. 1), denote a gradual 

rogress. The first term occurs, it is true, as 
the designation of the fundamental notion, when 
the hardening has an entirely new beginning, 
and a new scope (xiv. 4; xiv. 17). It isrightly 


“instead of,” whereas the Hebrew would more ome be 
erent ce shall be a mouth to thee, and thou shalt be a 
God to ” We have here language similar to, and illus- 
trated by, that in vii. 1, “See, I have made thee a God to Pha- 
rach; and Aaron thy brother shall be thy ds eras As the 

(xpod one who speaks for another) is the spokes- 
man (mouth) of so Aaron is to receive and communicate 
messages from Moses.—T3.}. 


brought forward as a significant circumstance by 
Hengstenberg, Keil, and others, that the harden- 
ing of Pharaoh’s heart is ten times ascribed to 
God, and ten times to himself. Pharaoh’s self- 
determination has the priority throughout. The 
hardening influence of God presupposes the self- 
obduration of the sinner. But God hardens him 
who thus hardens himeelf, by furthering the pro- 
cess of self-obduration through the same influ- 
ences which would awaken a pious spirit. Thie 
he does as an act not merely of permission, but 
of judicial sovereignty. Vid. Keil, p. 458 sqq. 

Ver. 23. Israel is my son, my first-born. 
Comp. Deut. xiv. 1, 2; Hos. xi. 1. The doctrine 
of the Son of God here first appears in its typi- 
cal germinal form. Keil makes the choosing of 
Israel begin with Abraham, and excludes from it 
the fact of creation,* as well as the spiritual 
generation, so that there remains only an elec- 
tion of unconditional adoption and of subsequent 
education, or ethical creation. But the applica- 
tion of these abstractions to the Christology of 
the N. T. would perhaps be difficult. Vid. Com. 
on Rom. viii. The expression, first-born son, sug- 
gesta the future adoption of other nations. I 
will slay thy son.—This threat looks forward 
to the close of the Egyptian plagues. 

Ver. 24. Seemingly sudden turn of affairs. 
Yet it is occasioned by a previous moral incon- 
sistency, which now for the first time is brought 
close to the prophet’s conscience. He who is on 
his way to liberate the people of the circumci- 
sion, has in Midian even neglected to circumcise 
his second son Eliezer. The wrath of God comes 
upon him in an attack of mortal weakness, ina 
distressing deathly feeling (Ps. xc.). Probably 
Zipporah had opposed the circumcision of Eli- 
ezer; hence she now interposes to save her hus- 
band. She circumcises the child with a stone- 
knife (more sacred than a metallic knife, on 
account of tradition); but she is still unable to 
conceal her ill-humor, and lays the foreskin at 
hia feet with the words: ‘A bridegroom of blood 
art thou to me.’’t 

Ver. 26. Zipporah seems to be surly about 
the whole train of circumcisions. Probably 
Moses is thereby led to send her with the chil- 
dren back to her father to remain during the re- 
mainder of his undertaking. For not until his 
return to the peninsula of Sinai does his father- 
in-law bring his family to him. 

Ver. 27. On the one hand, Moses is freed from 
a hindrance, which is only obscurely hinted at, 
by the return of Zipporah ; on the other hand, a 
great comfort awaits him in the coming of his 
brother Aaron to meet him. 


* [Lange's language is: “Keil liset dic Erwith! Israels 
‘aid Ab Paha on ‘angen, und echlicest von thr aus auf That- 
sache der } ” etc. In translating we bave ignored the 


Bchipfung, 
preposition “ auf,” which, if recognized, would require the 
sentence to read: “ Keil. . . infers from it [the choosing of 
Israel] the fact of creation,” e¢c. But this would certainly be 
a misrepresentation of Keil, even if it would convey any clear 
sense in iteelf. We conclude that “auf” is inserted by a 
ical error.—Tn.}. 

[the text and the commentary both leave it somewhat 
doubtful whether these words are addreased to Moses or the 
child; but there can be little doutt that Moses is the one. 
The meaning is that Moses had been well-nigh Jost t» her 
by She regains him by circumcising the son; but 
the bloody effect excites her displeasure, and by the say- 
ing, “A bridegroom of blood art thou to me,” she means that 
she has, as it were. regained him as « busvand by the biowd 
of her child.—Tx. ]. 
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Ver. 29. They went.—This is the journey | believingly accept the fact of Jehovah’s comris- 

from Horeb to Egypt. sion, and bow adoringly before His messengers. 

Thereby the people organized themselves. They 

Vers. 80, 81. The elders of the people, after | accepted the vocation of being the people of Je- 
hearing Aaron’s message, and seeing his signs, | hovah. 


\ 


D.—MOSES AND AARON BEFORE PHARAOH. THE SEEMINGLY MISCHIEVOUS EP- 
FECT OF THEIR DIVINE MESSAGE, AND THE DISCOURAGEMENT OF THE PEOPLE 
AND THE MESSENGERS THEMSELVES. GOD REVERSES THIS EFFECT BY SO- 
LEMNLY PROMISING DELIVERANCE, REVEALING HIS NAME JEHOVAH, SUM-— 
MONING THE HEADS OF THE TRIBES TO UNITE WITH MOSES AND AARON, 
RAISING MOSES’ FAITH ABOVE PHARAOH’S DEFIANCE, AND DECLARING THE 
GLORIOUS OBJECT AND ISSUE OF PHARAOH’S OBDURACY. 


Cuartrers V. 1—VII. 7. 


1 Awp afterward Moses and Aaron went in fo) and told [said unto] Pharaoh, 

Thus saith Jehovah, God [the God] of Israel, Let my Sa go, that they may holda 

2 feast unto me in the wilderness. And Pharaoh said, Who ts Jehovah, that I should 

obey his voice to let Israel go? I know not Jehovah, neither will I [and moreover 

3 I will not] let Israel go. And they said, The God of the Hebrews hath met with 

[met] us: let us go, we pray thee, three days’ journey into the desert, and sacrifice 

unto Jehovah our God, lest he fall upon us with the pestilence, or with the sword. 

4 And the king of Egypt said unto them, Wherefore do ye, Moses and Aaron, let 

5 [release] the people from their works? get yoo unto your burdens [tasks]. And 

Pharaoh said, Behold, the people of the land now are many, and ye make them 

6 rest from their burdens [tasks]. And Pharaoh commanded the same day the 

7 taskmasters of the people, and their officers [overseers], ‘saying, Ye shall no more 

give the people straw to make brick, as heretofore; let them go and gather straw 

8 for themselves. And the tale of the bricks which they did make [have been 

making] heretofore, ye shall lay upon them; ye shall not diminish aught thereof: 

for they be [are] idle; therefore they cry, saying, Let us go and sacrifice to our 

9 God. Let there more work be laid upon the men [let the work be heavy for® the 
men], that they may labor therein [be busied with it];* and-let them not 

10 vain [lying] words. And the taskmasters of the people went out, and their officers 

[overseers], and they spake unto the people, saying, Thus saith Pharaoh, I will — 

11 not give you straw. Go ye, get you straw where ye can find it; yet [for] not aught 

12 of your work shall be diminished. So [And] the people were scattered abroad 

13 throughout all the land of Egypt to gather stubble instead of [for] straw. And 

the taskmasters hasted [urged] them, saying, Fulfil your works, your daily tasks, 

14 as when there was straw. And the officers [overseers] of the children of Israel, 

which [whom] Pharaoh had set over them, were beaten, and demanded [were 

asked], Wherefore have ye not fulfilled your task in making brick both yesterday 

15 and to-day as herctofaret Then [And] the officers [overseers] of the children of 

16 Israel came and cried unto Pharaoh, saying, Wherefore dealest thou thus with thy 

servants? There is no straw given unto thy servants, and they say unto us, Make 

brick ;* and, behold, thy servants are beaten; but the fault ts in thine own people 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 [Ver. 8. This expression is the same as the one in /ii. 18 (on which see the note), except that bere we have RPI. 
instead of 17"). But the interchange of these forms is so frequent that it is most natural to understand the two words 


as equivalent in sense.—Tr.] 
Ver. 9. Literally “upon,” the work being represented as a burden imposed upon the Israclites—Ta.] 
§[Ver. 9. Literally, “do in it,” ¢. e. have enough to do in the work given.—TR. ] 
{ [Ver. 16. If we retain the order of the words as they stand in the original, we get a much more forcible translation 
of the first part of this veree: “Straw, none is given to y servants; and ‘ Brick,’ they say to us, ‘make ye."" This briugs 
out Jurcibly the antithesis between “straw” and “ brick.”"—Tr.] ; 
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17 [thy people are in fault]. But he eaid, Ye are idle, ye are idle [Idle are ye, idle]; 

18 therefore ye say, Let us go and do eacrifice [and sacrifice] to Jehovah. Go there- 
fore now [And now go}, and work; for [and] there shall no straw be given you; 

19 yet shall ye [and ye shall] deliver the tale of bricks. And the officers [overseers] 
of the children of Israel did see that they were in [saw themselves in] evil case 
[trouble], after it was said, Yeshall not minish [diminish] aught from your bricks 

20 of [bricks,] your daily task. And they met Moses and Aaron, who stood in the 

21 way [who were standing to meet them], as they came forth from Pharaoh: And 
they eaid unto them, Jehovah look upon you, and judge; because ye have made 
our savor to be abhorred in the eyes of Pharaoh, and in the eyes of his servants, 

22 to put a sword in their hand to slay us. And Moses returned unto Jehovah, and 
said, Lord, wherefore hast thou so evil entreated [thou done evil to] this people? 
why 1 it that thou hast [why hast thou] sent me? For since I came to Pharaoh 
to speak in thy name, he hath done evil to this people; neither hast thou delivered 
thy people at all. 


CuHap. VI.1 Then [And] Jehovah said unto Moses, Now shalt thou see what I will 
do to Pharaoh ; for with [through]® a strong hand shall he let them go, and with 

2 [through] a strong hand shall he drive them out of his land. And | God spake 
3 unto Moses, and said unto him, I am Jehovah. And I appeared unto Abraham, 
unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the name of [as]* God Almighty, but by’ my name 

4 Jehovah was I not known to them. And I have also [I also] established my cove- 
nant with them, to give them the land of Canaan, the land of their pilgrimage 

5 [sojourn], wherein they were strangers [sojourners}. And I have also heard the 
vaning of the children of Israel, whom the Egyptians keep in bondage; and I 

6 have remembered my covenant. Wherefore say unto the children of Israel, I am 
Jehovah, and [ will bring you out from under the burdens of the Egyptians, and 

I will rid [deliver] you out of their bondage, and I will redeem you with a stretched- 

7 out arm and with great judgments. And I will take you to me for a people, and 
I will be to you a God and ye shall know that I am Jehovah your God, which 

8 [who] bringeth you out from under the burdens of the Egyptians. And I will 
bring you in unto the land concerning the which [the land which] I did swear to 
give it [to give] to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob; and I will give it you for 

9 an heritage [a possession]: I am Jehovah. And Moses spake so unto the children 
of Israel: but they hearkened not unto Moses for anguish [vexation] of spirit and 
10, 11 for cruel bondage. And Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, Go in, speak unto 
12 Pharaoh, king of Egypt, that he let the children of Israel go out of his land. And 
Moses spake aloes Jehovah, saying, Behold, the children of Israel have not hear- 
kened unto me; how then [and how] shall Pharaoh hear me, who am of uncircum- 

13 cised lips [uncircumcised of lips}? And Jehovah spake unto Moses and unto 
Aaron, and gave them a charge unto the children of Israel and unto Pharaoh king 

14 of Egypt, to bring the children of Israel out of the land of Egypt. These be [are] 
the heads of their fathers’ houses (their ancestral houses): The sons of Reuben, the 
firstborn of Israel; Hanoch, and Pallu, Hezron, and Carmi; these be [are] the 
15 families of Reuben. And the sons of Simeon; Jemuel, and Jamin, and Thad, and 
Jachin, and Zohar, and Shaul, the son of a [the] Canaanitish woman; these are 

16 the families of Simeon. And these are the names of the sons of Levi according to 
their generations [genealogies]; Gershon, and Kohath, and Merari: and the years 

17 of the life of Levi were an [a] hundred thirty and seven years. The sons of Ger- 
18 shon: Libni, and Shimi, according to their families. And the sons of Kohath: 
Amran, and Izhar, and Hebron, and Uzziel; and the years of the life of Kohath 

19 were an [a] hundred thirty and three years. And the sons of Merari: Mahali, 
and Mushi: These are the families of Levi according to their generations [genealo- 

20 gies]. And Amram took him Jochebed his father’s sister to wife; and she bare 


a Chap. VI. Ver. 1. I. «. by virtue, or in consequence, of Jehovah's strong hand, not Pharaoh's, as one might imagine. 


re { Ver. 3. Literally, “I appeared ... in God Almighty "—a case of 5 essential, meaning “in the capacity of.” Vid. 
Ewald, Ausf. Gr. 299, ; Ges. Hob. Gr. 3 154, 34 (y)—TR] 
7[ Ver. 3. The original bas nu p tion. Literally: “My name Jehovah, I was not known.”—T2.] 
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13 EXODUS. 


him Aaron and Moses: and the years of the life of Amram were an [a] hundred 
21 and thirty and seven years. And the sons of Izhar: Korah, and Nephez, and 
22 Zichri. And the sons of Uzziel: Mishael, and Elzaphan, and Zithri [SithriJ. 
23 And Aaron took him Elisheba, daughter of Amminadab, sister of Naashon, to 
24 wife; and she bare him Nadab, and Abihu, Eleazar, and Ithamar. And the sons 
of Korah: Assir, and Elkanah, and Abiasaph: these are the families of the Kor- 
25 hites. And Eleazar, Aaron’s son, took him one of the daughters of Putiel to wife ; 
and she bare him Phinehas: these are the heads of the fathers of the Levites 
26 according to their families. These are that Aaron and Moses, to whom Jehovah 
said, Bring out the children of Israel from the land of Egypt according to their 
27 armics [hosts]. These are they which [who] spake unto Pharaoh, king of Egypt, 
to bring out the children of Israel from Egypt: these are that Moses and Aaron. 
28 And it came to pass on the day when Jehovah spake unto Moses in the land of 
29 Egypt, That Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, I am Jehovah: speak thou unto 


30 Pharaoh, king of Egypt, all that I say unto thee. 


And Moses said before Jehovah, 


Behold I am of uncircumcised lips [uncircumcised of lips], and how shall [will] 


Pharaoh hearken unto me? 


CHap. VII. 1 And Jehovah said unto Moses, See, I have made thee a god [God] to 


2 Pharaoh; and Aaron thy brother shall be thy prophet. Thou shalt 
I command thee; and Aaron thy brother shall speak unto Pharaoh 


eak all that 
at he send 


3 the children of Israel out of his land. And I will harden Pharaoh’s heart, and 


4 multiply my si 


and my wonders in the land of E 


pt. But Pharaoh shall 


{will} not hearken unto you, that I may [and I will] lay my hand upon Egypt, 
and bring forth mine armies, and my people [my hosts, my people], the children 
5 of Israel, out of the land of Egypt by great judgments. And the eed Sea shall 


know that I am Jehovah, when 


stretch forth mine [my] hand upon 


gypt, and 


6 bring out the children of Israel from among them. And Moses and Aaron did as 
7 [did so; as] Jehovah commanded them, so did they. And Moses was fourscore 
years old, and Aaron fourscore and three years old, when they spake unto Pha- 


raoh. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL, 


Ver. 1. Afterward Moses and Aaron 
went.—Their message is quite in accordance 
with the philosophical notions of the ancients, 
and especially with the Israelitish faith. Having 
accepted the message from Horeb, Israel became 
- Jehovah’s people, Jehovah Israel’s God; and as 
Israel’s God, He through His ambassadors meets 
Pharaoh, and demands that the people be re- 
leased, in order to render Him service in a reli- 
gious festival. The message accords with the 
situation. Jehovah, the God of Israel, may 
seem to Pharaoh chiefly the national deity of 
Israel; but there is an intimation in the words 
that He is also the Lord of Pharaoh, of Egypt, 
and of its worship. Under the petition for a 
furlough lurks the command to set free; under 
the recognition of the power of Pharaoh over 
the people, the declaration that Israel is Jeho- 
wah’s free people; under the duty of celebrating 
# feast of Jehovah in the wilderness, the thought 
of separating from Egypt and of celebrating the 
Exodus. The words seemed like a petition 
which had an echo like a thunder-tone. Per- 
haps the instinct of the tyrant detected some- 
thing of this thunder-tone. But even if not, the 
modest petition was enough to enrage him. 

Ver. 2. Who is Jehovah ?—As the heathen 
had the notion that the gods governed territo- 
rially, the Jews seemed to fall under the domi- 
nion of the Egyptian gods. They had no land, 
had moreover in Pharaoh’s eyes no right to be 


called a nation; therefore, even if they had a 
deity, it must have been, in his opinion, an 
anopymous one. This seemed to him to be 
proved by the new name, Jehovah (which there- 
fore could not have been of Egyptian origin). 
But even disregard of a known foreign deity 
was impiety; still more, disregard of the un- 
known God who, as such, was the very object 
towards which all his higher aspirations and 
conscientious compunctions pointed.* Thus his 
obduracy began with an act of impiety, which 
was at the same time inhumanity, inasmuch as 
he denied to the people freedom of worship. 
He was the prototype of all religious tyrants. 
Ver. 8. He is glorified by us.—([This is 


Lange’s translation of wy RPI). The cor- 


* (This is putting a rather fine point on Pharaoh's wick- 
edness. A bed man cannot, as such, be required to have 
aspirations towards any hitherto unknown god of whom he 
may chance to hear, and to have such aspirations just be- 
cause he has never before heard of him. It is enough to sy 
that, as a polytheist, he ought to have respected the religion 
of the Hebrews.—Tr. 

¢ [See under “ Textual and Grammatical.” It is true that 
TIN) would be the usual form for the meaning “ has met;” 


but on the other hand it is certain that aly sometimes ts 
Tit 
=) Pp» and the analogy ofili. 18 points almost unmistakably 
Tit 


to such a use. Moreover, even if this were not the case, it ie 
hard to see how the Hebrew can be rendered: “ He is glori- 
fied by us.” For N°\/)} does not mean “is glorified,” and 


apby does not mean é by us.” If the verb is to be taken 
ee 


in its ordinary sense, the whole expression would reed: 
“ He is called upon us,” ¢. e. we bear his name, though even 
this would be only imperfectly expressed.—TR.] 


CHAP. V. 1—VII. 7. 
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rection: ‘‘He hath met us” (i1%)), weakens 


the force of a significant word. They appeal to 
the fact that Jehovah from of old has been their 
fathers’ God; and also in their calling them- 
selves Hebrews is disclosed the recollection of 
ancient dignities and the love of freedom grow- 
ing out of it—Three days’ journey.—Keil 
says: ‘In Egypt offerings may be made to the 
gods of Egypt, but not to the God of the He- 
brews.” But see viii. 26. In the ‘three days’ 
journey ” also is expressed the hope of freedom. 
—With the pestilence.—A reference to the 
power of Jehovah, as able to inflict pestilence 
and war, and to His jealousy, as able so severely 
to punish the neglect of the worship due Iim. 
Not without truth, but also not without subtile- 
ness, did they say, “lest He fall upon us;” in 
the background was the thought: ‘lest He fall 
upon thee.’’ Clericus remarks that, according 
to the belief of the heathen, the gods punish the 
neglect of their worship. 

Ver. 4. Wherefore, Moses and Aaron.— 
He thus declares their allegation about a mes- 
sage from Jehovah to be fictitious. He conceives 
himself to have to do only with two serfs.— 
Release the people.—And s0 introduce an- 
archy and barbarism. The same objection has 
been made against propositions to introduce 
freedom of evangelical religion.—Get you to 
your burdens.—To all the other traits of the 
tyrant this trait of ignorance must also be added. 
As he thinks that Moses and Aaron belong 
among the serfs, so he also thinks that servile 
labor is the proper employment of the people. 

Ver. 5. The people of the land (peasants). 
The simple notion of countrymen can, according 
to the parallel passages, Jer. lii. 25 and Ezek. 
vii. 27, denote neither bondmen nor Fgyptian 
countrymen as a caste, although both ideas are 
alladed to in the expression, a people of pea- 
eants, who as such must be kept al work, espe- 
cially as there are becoming too many of them. 
The perfect sense, ‘‘Ye have made them rest,” 
is to be ascribed to the fancy of the tyrant. 

Ver. 6. The same day.—Restlessness of the 
persecating spirit. The Dy3a O°¥1), or the 
««drivers over them,” are the Egyptian over- 


seers who were appointed over them; the 
D°0Y, or the scribes belonging to them, were 


taken from the Jewish people, officers subordinate 
to the others, in themselves leaders of the people. 

Ver. 7. ‘The bricks in the old monuments 
of Egypt, also in many pyramids, are not burnt, 
but only dried in the sun, as Herodotus (II. 
136) mentions of a pyramid” (Keil). The bricks 
were made firm by means of the chopped straw, 
generally gathered frum the stubble of the har- 
veated fields, which was mixed with the clay. 
This too is confirmed by ancient monuments. 
Hengstenberg, Egypt, etc., p. 80 sq.—Hereto- 
fore.—Heb.: ‘yesterday and the day before 
yesterday.” The usual Hebrew method of de- 
signating past time. 

Ver. 9. Regard lying words.— pv *31.— 
' Thus he calis the words of Moses concerning 
Jehovah's revelation. 

Ver. 10. Even the Jewish scribes yield with- 
out opposition. They have become slavish tools 
of the foreign heathen despotism. 


Ver. 16. Thy people is in fault (or sin- 
neth).—According to Knobel, the phrase ‘thy 
people’’ refers to Israel; according to Keil, to 
the Egyptians. The latter view is preferable; 
it ig an indirect complaint concerning the con- 
duct of the king himself, against whom they do 
not dare to make direct reproaches. “Axon 
is a rare feminine form for MIRON (see on Gen. 
xxxiii. 11) and Dy’ is construed as feminine, as 
in Judg. xviii: 7; Jer. viii. 5” (Keil).* 

Ver. 21. Ye have made our savor to .be 
abhorred (Heb. to stink) in the eyes.—The 
strong figurativeness of the expression is seen 
in the incongruity between odor and eyes. The 
meaning is: ye have brought us into ill-repute. 

Ver. 22. Augustine’s interpretation: Hse non 
contumacize verba sunt, vel indignationis sed inquist- 
ttonts e¢ orationis, is not @ sufficient explanation 
of the mood in which Moses speaks. It is the 
mark of the genuineness of the personal relation 
between the believers and Jehovah, that they 
may give expression even to their vexation in 
view of Jchovah’s unsearchable dealings. Ex- 
pressions of this sort run through the book of 
Job, the Psalms, and the Prophets, and over 
into the New Testament, and prove that the ideal 
religion is not that in which souls stand related 
to God as selfless creatures to an absolute des- 
tiny. 

Chap. VI. 1-3. Knobel finds here a new ac- 
count of the call of Moses, and that, by the Elo- 
hist. A correct understanding of the connec- 
tion destroys this hypothesis. Moses is in need 
of new encouragement. Therefore Jehovah, first, 
repeats His promise, by vigorous measures to 
compel Pharaoh to release Israel, in a stronger 
form (comp. ili. 19; iv. 21); and then follows 
the declaration that this result is pledged in the 
name Jehovah, that the name Jehovah, in its 
significance as the source of promise, surpasses 
even the name God Almighty. If the fathers, in 
the experience of His miraculous help, have be- 
come acquuinted with Him as God Almighty, 
they are now to get a true knowledge of Him as 
the God of helpful covenant faithfulness. This 
is the reason why he recurs to the name Jeho- 
hovah. Comp. Keil, p. 467. 


* (The opinion of Knobel, here rejected, is held also by 
Glair>, Arnheim, Fiirst and others. The meaning, accordin 
to thie, is: “Thy people (¢. ¢. the Israelites) are treated as 
guilty.” The LXX. understood NNUM as a verb in the 
second person, and ren ered adicyoecs Toy Aadv cov, “thou 
doest wrong to thy people.” Still other explanations have 
been r: sorted to; but the one given by Lange is the moet 
natural, and is quite satisfactory.—TR.} 


¢ [Notice should be taken of the fact that from ver.3 it 
has been inferred by many that the name Jehovah had 
actually (or, at least, in the opinion of the writer of this pas- 
sage) never been known or used before this time; conse- 
quently that wherever the name occurs ia Genesis or Ex. 1.- 
v., it is a proof that the containing it was written 
after the time here jndicated. This is un important element 
io the theories concerning the authorship of the Pentateuch. 
Certainly if we press the literal meaning of tne last clause 
of ver. 3, it would seem to follow that the name Jehovah 
ae was now for the first time made kvown. But, to 
say nothing of the fact that the name Jehovah is not only 
familiarly used by the author of the book of Genesia, but i+ 
also put into the mouths of the earliest ratriarchs (all which 
might be regarded as a proleptic use of the word, or a careless 
anachronism), it is perbups sufficient to reply, that such an 
inference from the patsage before us betrays a very superfi- 
cial view of the significance of tho word “name,” as used in 
the Bible, and especially in the Hebrew Scriptures. The 
nase of @ person was conceived as representing his character, 
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EXODUS. 


Ver. 4. Vid. the promises, Gen. xvii. 7, 8; 
xxvi. 8; xxxv. 11, 12. : 

Ver. 6. Tam Jehovah. With this name He 
begins and ends (ver. 8) His promise. With the 
name Jehovah, then, He pledges Himself to the 
threefold promise: (1) To deliver the people 
from bondage; (2) to adopt them as His people; 
(8) to lead them to Canaan, their future posses- 
siou.— With a stretohed-outarm. Astronger 
exprossion than MpInt TY. Comp. Deut. iv. 34; 


v. 153 wii. 19. 

Ver. 9. For vexation of spirit. Gesenius: 
Impatience. Keil: Shortness of breath, 4. ¢., 
anguish, distress. 

Vers. 10,11. While Moses’ courage quite gives 
way, Jebovah intensifies the language descrip- 
tive of his mission. 

Ver. 12. On the other hand, Moses intensifies 
the expression with which he made (iv. 10) his 
want of eloquence an excuse for declining the 
commission.—Of unciroumoised lips. Since 
circumcision was symbolic of renewal or regene- 
ration, this expression involved a new phase of 
thought. If he was of uncircumcised or unclean 
lips ([sa. vi. 5), then even Aaron’s eloquence 
could not help him, because in that case Moses 
could not transmit in its purity the pure word 
of God. In his strict conscientiousness he sin- 
cerely assumes that there must be a moral hin- 
derance in his manner of speaking itself. 

Ver. 13. This time Jehovah answers with an 
express command to Moses and Aaron together, 
and to the children of Israel and Pharaoh toge- 
ther. This comprehensive command alone can 
beat down Moses’ last feeling of hesitation. 

Vers. 14-27. But as a sign that the mission of 
Moses is now determined, that Moses and Aaron, 
therefore, are constituted these prominent men 
of God, their genealogy is now inserted, the form 
of which shows that it is to be regarded as an 
extract from a genealogy of the twelve tribes, 
since the genealogy begins with Reuben, but does 
not go beyond Levi. 


Ver. 14. N3X-'3. “ Father-houses, not fa- 


ther-house” [Keil]. The compound form has 
become a simple word. See Keil, p. 469. The 
father-houses are the ramifications of the tribes. 
The tribes branch off first into families, or clans, 
or heads of the father-houses; these again branch 
off into the father-houses themselves. The Am- 
ram of ver. 20 is to be distinguished from the 
Amram of ver. 18. See the proof of this in Tiele, 
Chronologie des A. T.; Keil, p. 469.* The text, 


his personality. When Jacob's name was changed, it was 
said: “ Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israe) ;" 
and the reason given for the change is that he has now 
entered into a new relation with God. Yet, notwithstanding 
the pew appellation, the name Jacob continued to be used, 
aod even more frequently than Israel. In the case before 
us, then, the statement respecting the names amounts sim- 
ply to this, that God had not been understood in the character 
represented by the name Jehovah. The use of the phrase 
“my name” instead of “the name,” itself points to the pre- 
vious use of the name.—Tr.] . 

* (The proof, as given by Tiole, is this: “ According to 
Num. iil. 27 9q., the Kobathites were divided (at the time of 


to be sure, does not clearly indicate the distino- 
tion. ‘The enumeration of only four genera- 
tions—Levi, Kohath, Amram, Moses—points un- 
mistakably to Gen. xv. 16” (Keil). 


Ver. 20. His father’s sister.—That was be- 
fore the giving of the law in Lev. xviii.12. The 
LXX. and Vulg. understand the word i177 of 


the daughter of the father’s brother. According 
to ch. vii. 7, Aaron was three years older than 
Moses; that Miriam was older than either is 
seen from the history. 


Ver. 23. Aaron’s wife was from the tribe of 
Judah. Vid. Num. ii. 8. 


Ver. 25. MIX ‘WRI. Abbreviation of "OR 
MIN 2 [“ heads of the father-houses ”’ J. 


Ver. 26. These are that Aaron and 
Moses.—Thus the reason is given for inserting 
this piece of genealogy in this place. 


Ver. 28. Resumption of the narrative inter- 
rupted at ver. 12. What is there said is here 
and afterward repeated more fully. In the 
land of Bgypt.—This addition is not a sign of 
another account, but only gives emphasis to the 
fact that Jehovah represented Himself in the very 
midst of Egypt as the Lord of the country, and 
gave Moses, for the furtherance of‘his aim, a 
sort of divine dominion, namely, a theocratic 
dominion over Pharaoh. 


Cuap. VII. 1. What Moses at first was to be 
for Aaron as the inspiring Spirit of God, that he 
is now to be for Aaron as representative of God 
in His almighty miraculous sway. So far Aaron’s 
position also is raised. It must not be overlooked 
that, with this word of divine revelation, Moses’ 
growing feeling of lofty confidence and assurance 
of victory corresponds; it was developed in 
Egypt itself, and from out of his feeling of in- 
ability. ‘‘ For Aaron Moses is God as the re- 
vealer, for Pharaoh as the executor, of the divine 
will’’ (Keil). 

Ver. 2. That he send.—Keil’s translation, 
‘sand so he will let go,” does not accord with 
the following verse. 

Ver. 4. My hosts.—Israel becomes a host 
of Jehovah. Vid. xiii. 18, and the book of Num- 
bers, This is the first definite germ of the later 
name, God, or Jehovah, of hosts; although the 
name in that form chiefly refers to heavenly 
hosts; these under another name have been 
mentioned in Gen. xxxii. 2. 


Moees) into the four branches: Amramites, Izharites, He- 
bronites, and Uzzielites; these together cunstituted 8,600 
men and boys (women and girls not being reckoned). Of 
these the Amramites would include about one fourth, or 
2,150. Moses himself, according to Ex. xviii. 3,4, had only 
two sons. If, therefore, Amram, the son of Kohath, the an- 
cestor of the Amramites, were identical with Amram. the 
futher of Moses, then Moses must have had 2,147 brothers 
and brothers’ sons (the brotliers’ daughters, the sisters and 
sisters’ children not being reckoned). But this being quite 
an impossible supposition, it must be conceded that it 1s de- 
monetrated that Amram the son of Kohath is not Moses’ fa- 
ther, but that between the former and his descendant of the 
same name an indefinitely lung list of gonerations has fallen 
out,”"—Tr.}. 


CHAP. VII. 8-25. 19 


SECOND SECTION. 


The miracles of Moses, or the result of the nine Hgyptian Plagues, preliminary to 
the last. Pharaoh's alternate repentance and obduracy. 


Cuaps. VII. 8—X. 29. 


A.—MOSES’ MIRACULOUS ROD AND THE EGYPTIAN MAGICIANS. THE FIRST PLAGUE 
INFLICTED WITH THE ROD: CHANGE OF THE WATER INTO BLOOD. 


Cuapter VII. 8-25. 


8,9 And Jehovah spake unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying, When Pharaoh shall 
speak unto you, saying, Shew a miracle for you [yourselves]: then thou shalt say 
unto Aaron, Take thy rod, and cast t¢ before Pharaoh, and it shall become [let it 

10 become] a serpent. And Moses and Aaron went in unto Pharaoh, and they did so 
as Jehovah had commanded: and Aaron cast down his rod before Pharavh, and 
11 before his servants, and it became a serpent. Then [And] Pharaoh also called the 
wise men and the sorcerers: now [and] the magicians of Egypt, they also did in 
12 like manner with their enchantments [secret arts]. For fAnd] they cast down 
every man his rod, and they became serpents; but Aaron’s rod swallowed up their 
13 rods. And he hardened Pharaoh’s heart [Pharaoh’s heart was hardened]', that 
14 [and] he hearkened not unto them, as Jehovah had said. And Jehovah said unto 
15 Moses, Pharaoh’s heart is hardened [hard]*, he refuseth to let the people go. Get 
thee unto Pharaoh in the morning; lo, he goeth out unto the water; and thou shalt 
stand by the river’s brink against he come [to meet him]; and the rod which was 
16 turned to a serpent shalt thou take in thine [thy] hand. And thou shalt say unto 
him, Jehovah, God [the God] of the Hebrews hath gent me unto thee, saying, Let 
my people go, that they may serve me in the wilderness: and, behold, hitherto 
17 thou wouldest not hear [hast not heard, 2. e., obeyed]. Thus saith Jehovah, In this 
thou shalt know that I am Jehovah: behold, I will smite with the rod that ts in 
mine [my] hand upon the waters which are in the river, and they shall be turned 
18 to blood. And the fish that 2s in the river shall die, and the river shall stink ; and 
19 the Egyptians shall loathe to drink of [drink] the water of [from] the river. Aud 
Jehovah spake [said] unto Moses, Say unto Aaron, Take thy rod, and stretch out 
thine [thy] hand upon the waters of Egypt, upon their streams, upon their 
rivers [canals],’ upon their ponds, and upon all their pools of water, that they may 
become blood; and that there may [and there shall] be blood throughout all the 
20 land of Egypt, both in vessels of wood, and in vessels of stone. And Moses and 
Aaron did-so, as Jehovah commanded ; and he lifted up the rod, and smote the 
waters that were in the river, in the sight of Pharaoh, and in the sight of his ser- 
21 vants; and all the waters that were in the river were turned to blood. And the 
fish that was in the river died ; and the river stank; and the Egyptians could not 
drink of [drink] the water of [from] the river; end there was blood throughout 
22 all the land of Egypt. And the magicians of Egypt did so with their enchant: 
ments [secret arts}: and Pharach’s heart was hardened, neither did he [and he did 
23 not] hearken unto them; as Jehovah had said. And Pharaoh turned and went 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 [Ver. 13. The same form here, prim, as in ver. 22, where the A. V. correctly renders it intransitively. Literally, 


“ was firm, or strong,” ¢. ¢., unyielding, nnimpresaible.—Tr. J. , 
2 [ Ver. 14. The Hebrew has here a different word, 333. Literally, ‘ heavy "—the same word which Moses used respect- 
es tT 


ing bis tongne, fv. 10.—Tr.}. 
8 [Ver. 19. OFT", plural of the word which is used almost exclusively of the Nile. Here probably it signifies the 


artificial canale Jeading from the Nile —Tr.]. 
4 [Ver. 23. Or, according to the English idiom: “nor did he lay even this to heart.”—Ta.). 
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EXODUS. 


into his house, neither did he [and he did not] set his heart to this also [even to 
24 this]. And all the Egyptians digged round avout the river for water to drink ; 
25 for they could not drink of the water of the rive.. And seven days were fulfilled, 
after that Jehovah had smitten the river. : 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. ° 


On the whole series of Egyptian plagues, see 
the Introduction. But we reckon not nine 
plagues (with Keil), but ten, as a complete num- 
ber symbolizing the history of the visitation. 
Moses’ miraculous rod forms the prologue to it; 
the destruction of Pharaoh and his host in the 
Red Sea, the epilogue. 

1. Moses’ miraculous rod in contest with the 
divining rods of the Egyptian wise men, vers. 8-13. 

Vers. 8, 9. Shew a miracle for yourselves. 
—It is a general assumption, shared also by the 
Egyptians, that an ambassador of God must at- 
test his mission by signs, miraculous signs. Ta e 
thy rod.—Asron’s rod is Moses’ rod, whi hb, 
however, passes over into his hand, as Mos>s’ 
word into his mouth.—_A serpent. The He- 
brew is [.3. LXX. dpdxw». According to Keil 


the expression is selected with reference to the 
Egyptian snake-charmers. He says, ‘“ Comp. 
Bochart, Hieroz. III., p. 162 sqq., ed. Rosenmiil- 
ler; and Hengstenberg, Egypt and the Books, etc., 
p- 100 sqq. Probably the Israelites in Egypt 
designated by {‘30, which occurs in Deut. xxxii. 


83; Ps. xci. 18, in parallelism with {N9, the snake 


with which the Egyptian serpent-charmerschiefly 
carry on their business, the Hayeh of the Arabs.”’ 
Of the so-called Peylli it is only known that they 
are able to put serpents into a rigid state, and in 
this sense to transform them into sticks. This 
then is the natural fact in relation and opposi- 
tion to which the sign, by which Moses attested 
his mission, stands. The relation between the 
mysterious miracle of Moses and the symbolical 
development of it is rather diffioult to define. 


Ver. 11. “These sorcerers (D'DWI), whom 


the Apostle Paul, according to the Jewish legend, 
names Jannes and Jambres (2 Tim. iii. 8), were 
not common jugglers, but O°DIN, wise men, ... 
and ODD W lepoypaupuareic, belonging to the 
caste of priests, Gen. xli. 8” (Keil). 

Vers. 12, 13. Verse 18 does not stand in di- 
rect relation to the close of ver. 12. Tho hard- 
ening of Pharaoh cannot well relate to the fact 
that Aaron’s rod swallowed up the rods of the 
sorcerers, although this is probably to be under- 
stood metaphorically, but to the fact that the 
Egyptian sorcerers do the same thing as Aaron 
does. The essential difference between the acts 
of God and the demoniacal false miracles is not 
obvious to the world and the worldly tyrants. 

2. The transformation of the water of the Nile 
into blood, vers. 14-25. 

Ver. 15. Lo, he goeth out unto the wa- 
ter. To worship the Nile. 

Ver. 17. ‘“‘The transformation of the water 


into blood is, according to Joel iii. 4 [ii. 81], 
according to which the moon is changed into 
blood, to be conceived as a blood-red coloring hy 
which it acquired the appearance of blood (2 
Kings iii. 22), notas a chemical transformation 
into real blood. According to the reports of 
many travellers, the Nile water, when lowest, 
changes its color, becomes greenish and almost 
undrinkable, whereas, when rising, it becomes 
red, of an ochre hue, and then begins to be more 
wholesome. The causes of this change have not 
yet been properly investigated” (Keil). Two 
causes are alleged: the red earth in Sennaar, or, 
according to Ehrenberg, microscopic infusoria. 
Even the Rhine furnishes a feeble analogue. The 
heightening of the natural event into a miracu- 
lous one lics in the prediction of its sudden oo- 
currence and in its magnitude, so that the red 
Nile water instead of becoming more wholesome 
assumes deadly or injurious properties. 

Ver. 19. That blood should come into all the 
ramifications of the water, even to the stone and 
wooden vessels, is evidently the result of the pre- 
vious reddening of the Nile. Kurtz exaggerates 
the miracle by inverting the order of the red- 
dening of the water. His notion is refuted by 
Keil, p. 479.* 

Ver. 22. How could the Egyptian sorcerers do 
the like, when the water had already been all 
changed to blood? Kurtz says, they took well- 
water. Butsee Keil in reply.t According to 
the scriptural representation of such miracles of 
darkness, they knew how, by means of lying 
tricks, to produce the appearance of having made 
the water. In this case it was not difficult, if 
they also used incantations, and the reddening 
of the water subsequently increased. 

Ver. 26. Seven days were fulfilled. The | 
duration of the plague. The beginning of the 
plagueis by many placed in Juneor July, ‘‘accord- 
ing to which view all the plagues up to the killing 
of the firat-born, which occurred in the night of 
the 14th of Abib, ¢. ¢., about the middle of April, 
must have oegurred in the course of about nine 
months. Yet this assumption is verv insecure, 
and only so much is tolerably certain, that the 
seventh plague (of the hail) took place in Feb- 
ruary (see on ix. 818q.)”’ (Keil). Clearly, how- 
ever, the natural basis of the miraculous plagues 
is a chain of causes and effeots. 


* [The point made by Keil is that, according to Kurtz's 
theory, the vessels of wood and of stone ought to bave been 
mentioned immediat-ly after the “ ponls of es Snes a! 

¢ [Tho reply mado by Keil (and a very pertinent one) is that 
if the Egyptians already had well water there wou'd have 
been no need of their digging welle (ver. 24) in order to on- 
tain drinkable water. Keil understands that the phrases in 
ver. 19 are not to be Interpreted so strictly as to imply that 
absolutely all water, even what had already t een taken from 
the Nile before the miracle, was turned into t-lood. Murphy 
and Kalisch prefer to assnme that the magiciaus dug wells, 
and practiced their arts on the water drawn them.—T z.}, 


CHAP. VIII. 1-15. 21 


B.—THE FROGS. 


Cars. VII. 26—VIII. 11 [in the English Bible, Cuar. VIII. 1-15]. 


26 [1] And Jehovah spake [said] unto Moses, Go unto Pharaoh, and say unto him, 
27 [2] Thus saith Jehovah, Let my people go, that they may serve me. And if thou 
28 [3] refuse to let them go, behold, f will smite all thy borders’ with frogs. And the 
river shall bring forth frogs abundantly [swarm with frogs], which [and they] 
shall go up and come into thy house, and into thy bedchamber, and upon thy 
bed, and into the houses of thy servants, and upon thy people, and into thine 

29 [4] ovens, and into thy kneading-troughs: And the frogs shall come up both on 
thee, and upon thy people, and upon all’thy servants.’ 

Cuap. VIII. 1 [5]. And Jehovah spake [said] unto Moses, Say unto Aaron, Stretch 
forth thine [thy] hand with thy rod over the streams, and over the rivers [ca- 
nals], and over the ponds, and cause frogs [the frogs] to come up upon the land 

2 [6] of Egypt. And Aaron stretched out his hand over the waters of Egypt, and 
3 [7] the frogs came up, and covered the land of Egypt. And the magicians did so 
with their enchantments [secret arts], and brought up frogs [the frogs] upon 
4 [8] the land of Egypt. Then [And] Pharaoh called for Moses and Aaron, and 
said, Intreat Jehovah, that he may take away the frogs from me and from my 
people; and I will let the people go, that they may do sacrifice [may sacrifice] 
5 [9] unto Jehovah. And Moses said unto Pharaoh, Glory [Have thou honor] 
over me:*® when [against what time] shall I intreat for thee, and for thy ser- 
vants, and for thy people to destroy the frogs from thee and thy houses, that 
6 [10] they may remain in the river only? And he said, To-morrow [Against to- 
morrow]. And he said, Be i¢ according to thy word ; that thou mayest know 
7 [11] that there is none like unto Jehovah our God. And the frogs shall depart 
from thee, and from thy houses, and from thy servants, and from thy people ; 
8 [12] they shall remain in the river only. And Moses and Aaron went out from 
Pharaoh, and Moses cried unto Jehovah because of the frogs which he had 
9 [13] brought against Pharaoh. And Jehovah did according to the word of Moses: 
and the frogs died out of the houses, out of the villages [courts], and out of 

10 [14] the fields. And they gathered them together upon heaps [piled them up in 

11 [15] heaps]: and the land stank. But when Pharaoh saw that there was respite,‘ 
he hardened® his heart, and hearkened not unto them, as Jehovah had said. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 (VIL. 27_(VOL 2). Sa9) here, as often, has a wider meaning than border ; it is equivalent to our “ territory.”—Tr.]. 
2 (VII. 29 (WITT. 4). This sounds more pleonastic oe ay original, where the order of the words is reversed: “Upon 


? 


thee, and upon thy people. ... shall the frogs come up.”—TR. ]. 
{VILL 6 (9). INOW is variously rendered. Gesenius and First assume a root distinct from the one the Hithp. of 


which meane to boast, and render it “ prescribe.” “declare.” “ Preecribe for me when I shall intreat,” etc. The LXX. and 
Vulg. give it the same meaning. Others understand the meaning to be: “ Take to thyself honor; for wh+n shall I intreat” 
etc. %. ¢., I will give thee the honor of fixing the time when the plague shall cease. These two explanations yieid nearly 
the same sense. Others have been resorted to (¢. g., “Give glory over me,” ¢. e., I will run the risk of a failure, by allowing 
thee to fix the tim~), but are less plausible.—Tn.). 
4 [VIIL 11 (15). ITF) bas the article, and the sentence reads, “saw that the respite (litorally, breathing-epace) 
TT: Tf 


came,” f. ¢., the hoped for respite.—Tr.]. 
6 (VILL 11(15) 33577) “And he made heavy.” Oomp. note on vii. 14. The Inf. Abs, is used for the finite verb. 


Keil.* How did the natural event become a mi- 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. racle? (1) By the announcement of the extra- 


; ; * (Kell gives no information except by referring to Seetzen. 
VII. 26 [ VIII. 1] eqq. The second plague; Ph bi dist ingulalioa thie. Pana. Nilotiod {cous Ahe nana Bo: 


the frogs. They come up out of the mire of the saica, the latter being the most abundant. Frogs of this kiod 
Nile when the water falls, especially from the | creev rather than jump, and are called toads by Seetzen, 


: P though they are found inp water until after the inundation 
marshes of the Nile. On the small Nile-frog (which continues three months, beginning about June 26), 


ealled rana Mosaica or Nilotica by Seetzen, see | Tho Egyptian uame for this ircg is defda.—Tz.]. 
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EXODUS. 


ordinary enhancement of it to the extentofmaking | their seeming, during the continuance of the 


ita plague; vid. vers. 28, 29 [viii. 8,4]; (2) by 
the equally confident promise of the sudden death 


of the frogs. The imitation of this miracle by 
the sorcerers may here too have consisted in 


plague, to have increased it by their incanta- 
tions. 


VIII. 10 [14]. OM, the largest dry measure 


of the Hebrews. 


C.—THE GNATS. 
Cuaprer VIII.°12-15 [16-19]. 


12 [16] 


And Jehovah said unto Moses, Say unto Aaron, Stretch out thy rod, and 


smite the dust of the Jand, that it may become lice [gnats] throughout all the 


13 [17] land of Egypt. 


And they did so; for [and] Aaron stretched out his hand 


with his rod, and smote the dust of the earth [land], and it became lice [gnats] 
in [on] man, and in [on] beast; all the dust of the land became lice [gnats] 


14 [18] 


throughout all the land of Egypt. 


And the magicians did so with their en- 


chantments [secret arts] to bring forth lice [the gnats], but they could not: 


15 [19] so [and] there were lice [gnats] u 


Then [And] the 


n man, and upon beast. 


magicians said unto Pharaoh, This 4s the finger of God: and Pharaoh’s heart 
was hardened, and he hearkened not unto them; as Jehovah had said. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 12 [16] seq. Gnats. 033 or 0°33. Jo- 
sephus, the Rabbins, el A. V.], and Luther ren- 
der: ‘‘lice.” The LXX., oxvisec; the Vulg., 
sciniphes. Very small, painfully stinging gnats, 
crawling on the skin, and even in the nose and 
ears. They are very abundant in Egypt. The 
dust marks the transition from the mire to the 
time of drought. The transformation of the dust 
into gnats is a symbolic act, like the transforma- 
tion of water into blood. They come out of the 
dust, and fly around like the dust, too small to 
measure or toseize. Keil says: ‘‘The gnats come 
out of the eggs laid in the dust or ground by the 
preceding generation. . . . The miracle consists 
in both cases not in an immediate creation, but 
in the pre-announcement, and the corresponding 
sudden creative (?) generation and supernatural 
(?) increase of these animals.”” Out of theeggs, 
and at the same time supernatural—this is dis- 
cordant, 


Ver. 14 [18]. The scribes. D'ON IN. Of 
the three forms of designation, D'DWI sorcer- 
ers, O'2D1 wise men, and DDO lepoypappa- 
tele, Egyptian scribes, attached to the court, 


interpreters of hieroglyphic writings, the chief 
one is here selected, making the expression of 
their impotence the stronger. They cannot imi- 
tate this miracle. Why not? Knobel says: 
Because, according to the writer’s view, this was 
® case involving the production of creatures. 
Keil: Because God’s omnipotence in the case of 
this miracle put a check upon the demoniacal 
forces which the sorcerers hademployed. Strange 
that the characteristic mark of magic wonders is 
again continually overlooked. The agency of 
Satan consists in lying forces and signs and mi- 


racles. Satan, in all that he says (Matt. iv.) is 
the liar. If we take vcr. 13 literally, we might 
say that Moses had alrendy transformed all the 
dust of Egypt into gnats, and that hence there 
was no dust left for them to work miracles on. 
But it is more obvious to assume that in this case 
they found the deception harder, or rather, that 
they were seized with a religious terror, and now 
declared to Pharaoh that they could go with him 
no further, in order to induce him to retrace his 
steps. This seems to be implied in their decla- 
ration: ‘‘ This is the finger of God.’’ According 
to Bochart this means: nos non cohibent Moses et 
Aaron, sed divina vis, utrisqgue major. Keil adds: 
“If they had meant the God of Israel, MT 
would be used.” But did they know Jehovah? 
And did they not also, as Egyptian priests, refer 
all their doings to the influence of the Godhead? 
According to Kurtz, by ‘‘finger’’ they meant an 
indication ET togeracie bs warning of the Egyptian 
gods themselves. Keil, on the other hand, finds 
in the finger of God simply an expression of cre- 
alive omnipotence, as in Ps. viii. 4 [8]; Luke xi. 
20; Ex. xxxi. 18. Yet theeducating wisdom of God 
is emphasized, especially in Ex, xxxi. 18. The 
recognition of the fact that God's finger displayed 
itself is the prelude of the perception of His 
strong hand and His outstretched arm, Therefore 
the phrase cannot be intended to designate either 
the gods of Egypt, who could not possibly, in the 
mind of the priests, take part with Moses and 
Aaron, or the God of Israel according to the 
Egyptian notion of Him, but only the deity, as 
conceived by a general overpowering religious 
feeling. 

Ver. 15 [19]. Was hardened. Keil’s infer- 
ence, ‘* This punitive miracle, therefore, made on 
Pharaoh no impresaion,’’ obliterates the antithe- 
sis which the text brings out (viz., that although 
the magicians saw a divine hand in the miracle, 
yet Pharaoh remained obdurate]. 


CHAP. VIII. 16-28. 28 


D.—THE BLOOD-SUCKING GAD-FLY. 
Cuar. VIII. 16-28 [20-82]. 


16 [20] Awp Jehovah said unto Moses, Rise up early in the morning,-and stand 
before Pharaoh: lo, he cometh forth to the water; and say unto him, Thus 
17 [21] saith Jehovah, Let my people go, that they may serve mc. Else [For] if 
thou wilt not let my people go, behold, I will send swarms of flies [send the 
flies] upon thee, and upon thy servants, and upon thy people, and into th 
houses: and the houses of the Egyptians shall be full of swarms of flies fall 
18 [22] of the flies], and also the ground whereon they are. And I will sever [sepa- 
rate] in that day the land of Goshen, in which my people dwell, that no 
swarms of flies [no flies] shall be there: to the end thou mayest know that I 
19 [23] am Jehovah in the midst of the earth [land]. And I will put a division be- 
20 [24] tween my people and thy people: to-morrow shall this sign be. And Jehovah 
did so; and there came a grievous swarm of flies [came grievous flies] into 
the house of Pharaoh, aad into his servants’ houses, and into all the land of 
Egypt; the land was corrupted [was like to be destroyed’] by reason of the 
swarm of flzes [the flies]. 
21 [25] And Pharaoh called for Moses and for Aaron, and said, Go ye, sacrifice to 
22 [26] your God in the land. And Moses said, It is not meet so to do; for we shall 
. [should] sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians to Jehovah our God; lo, 
shall we [if we should] sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians before their 
23 [27] eyes, and will they [eyes, would they] not stone us?* We will go three days’ 
journey into the wilderness, and sacrifice to Jehovah our God, as he shall 
24 [28] command us. And Pharaoh said, I will let you go, that ye may sacrifice to 
Jehovah your God in the wilderness; only ye shall not go very far away: 
25 [29] entreat for me. And Moses said, Behold, I go out from thee, and [ will 
entreat Jehovah that the swarms of fives may [and the flies will] depart from 
Pharaoh, from his servants, and from his people, to-morrow; but [only] let 
not Pharaoh deal deceitfully any more in not letting the people go to sacrifice 
26 [30] to Jehovah. And Moses went out from Pharaoh and entreated Jehovah. 
27 [31] And Jehovah did according to the word of Moses; and he removed the swarms 
of flies [the flies] from Pharaoh, from his servants, and from his people; there 
28 [82] remained not one. And Pharaoh hardened his heart at this [heart this] time 
also, neither would he [and he did not] let the people go. 


. TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 [Ver. 20 [24]. The Hebrew is MMs. There is no propriety in rendering the future verb here, as is commonly 
ares 


done, by the Preterite. Besides, from the nature of the case, the Preterite is too atrong; the land was not wholly de- 
stroyed; there was a danger that it would be, and therefore Pharaoh called for Moses and Airon in order to avert the 
prospective ruin of the land. The future tense expresses an action as strictly future, or as future with reference to another 
past event, or as customary, or as going on either at a past or present time. Here we must understand that the devasta- 
tion was going on, and total ruio was impending. Hence we may render: “was being destroyod,” or (as we have done) 
“was like to be destroyed.”—Ta. 

$ (Ver. 22 [26]. The particle yi) commonly meaning, “‘ behold,” seems to have here, as occasionally elsewhere, the 


forre of a conditional particle. There is no mark of interrogation in the sentence, and apparently Moses says: “Lo, we 
ae art . +» and they will not stone us.” Bat the sense seems to require the las: clause to be taken interroga- 
vely.— 


(Luther, wdéupyua, Sym.). The LXX. render 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. xuvéuna, ‘*dog-fly,’’ by which is to be under- 


stood the larger species of flies, the blood-sucking 

Vers. 16 [20] eqq. The go ee sa zollowed by gad-fly, as is especially to be seen in the plague 
® worse plague, called 2\yY. This definite} of the cattle (od. Hengstenberg, Egypt, etc., p. 
phrase cannot signify ‘‘all kinds of vermin” !116). Raphael Hirsch: “beast of the desert.” 
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EXODUS. 


There is no reason why the adjective ‘I33, ver. 


20, should not be rendered literally, the heavy 
(grievous) dog-fly. If 333 is to convey the 
notion of multitude, this must also be indicated 
by the substantive. Moreover, the attributive 
¢snumerous’’ would rather weaken than strength- 
en the thought. Numerous flies!*—In this 
plague two new factors enter: (1) It is expressly 
noticed that the land of Goshen, ¢. ¢., Israel, shall 
be exempt from this plague. (2) This time, 
without the symbolic use of Moses’ rod, the 
visitation is gnnounced only, and announced by 
Jehovah as His own act. Moses and Aaron are 
already sufficiently accredited as messengers of 
God; now their God will manifest Himself more 
definitely as the God of Israel, Jehovah, as He 
is also at the same time the God (Elohim) abso- 
lately, and, therefore, also in the midst of Egypt. 

Vers. 17, 18 [21, 22]. Notice the sententious 
form of the antithesis, nown and movn— 
[Literally: ‘If thou will not send my people 
away, I will send the flies upon thee,’’ etc. 
—Tr. 

Ver. 19 [23]. “sw 5,” says Keil, ‘does not 
signify diaoroAf, divisio (LXX., Vulg.), but ran- 
som, redemption.’ At all events, however, it 
would be obscure to translate: ‘I will put a 
redemption between my people and thy people.’ 
We understand: a guarantine.t 

Ver. 21 [25]. Pharaoh’s first concession. He 
is willing to grant to the people a sacrificial fes- 
tival, accompanied by cessation from labor, but 
not to let them go out of the land, because he 
forebodes the consequence of a conditional 
emancipation, whereas he is unwilling to relax 
his despotic power over them. 

Ver. 22 [26]. It is not meet [Lange: safe]. 
De Wette translates }133 by ‘‘ fitting,” Keil by 


* (Lange apparently has here in mind Keil’s interpreta- 
tion, echwere Menge, “ grievous multitude,” a meaning borne 


out by x. 14; Gen. 1. 9, etc.—TR. | 
¢ (Lange's translation agrees with that of A.V. Knobel 


conjectures that instead of M15, we should read 9, 
“separation,” from the verb 7193, which is used in the 
TT 


receding verse. But such a noun nowhere occurs, though 

t would bean allowable formation. Better assume, with 
Gesenius, Flirst, and the most, that the noun has here a rare, 
though perhaps its original, meaning, that of redemption 
being desived from it.—T.] 


‘‘established.”’” The first expresses too little, 
the second too much.*—The abomination of 
the Hgyptians.—Knobel says: ‘‘The Egypt- 
ians sacrificed only bulls, calves and geese (He- 
rod. If. 45), but no cows, as being sacred to 
Isis (Herod. II. 41; Porphyr. Adstin. 2, 11); 
also no turtle-doves (Porphyr. 4, 7). Also no 
sheep and goats, at least, not generally; in the 
worship of Isis at Thiborna in Phocis none could 
be offered (Pausan. 10, 82, 9), and in Egypt 
those who belonged to the temple and district 
of Mendes offered no she-goats or he-goats, 
though they did offer sheep; whereas the oppo- 
site was the case in Upper Egypt (Herod. IL. 42, 
46). The Egyptians were greatly scandalized 
when sacred animals were sacrificed or eaten 
(Josephus, Apion I. 26). The Hebrews, on the 
other hand, sacrificed sheep, goats and rams, 
and cows no less, ¢. g. for peace-offerings (Lev. 
iii. 1), burnt-offerings (1 Sam. vi. 14), sin-offer- 
ings (Num. xix.), and others (Gen. xv. 9).’’ 
It is singular that Keil can suppose the meaning 
to be only that the ceremonial rules and ordi- 
nances [of the Egyptians] were so painfully 
minute that the Jewish method of offering sac- 
rifices might well scandalize the Egyptians. 
The sacrifice of cows would of itself be to them 
abominable enough. The more sacred the ani- 
mal was, the more abominable did the sacrifice 
of it seem to be. But the chief point in the 
matter seems to be overlooked. It was the offer- 
ing in Egypt of sacrifices to Jehovah, a god 
foreign to the Egyptians, which must have been 
an abomination. Even after the Reformation 
many Catholic princes thought that each land 
could have but one religion. 

Ver. 24 [28]. Pharaoh permits them to go out 
@ little distance on condition that they will in- 
tercede for him. Moses assents, without re- 
peating the demand for a three days’ journey, 
but requires that Pharaoh shall not deceive him, 
but keep his word. 

Ver. 28 [82]. The fourth hardening of ihe 
heart. 


* ([Lange’s rendering “sicher” is without analogy, except 
as “sicher” may mean “certain,” “sure,” which can hardly 
be Lange's intention here. Keil’s explanation is the usual 
one: “ fesigestellt,” defined by rectum, “right.” The 
more common meaning is ‘“‘fixed;” but this cannot be the 
force of the word here.—Tr. 


B.—THE PESTILENCE OF THE BEASTS. 
Cuaprer IX. 1-7. 


1 


Ten [And] Jehovah said unto Moses, Go in unto Pharaoh, and tell [speak 
unto] him, Thus saith Jehovah, God [the God] of the Hebrews, Let my peop 


le go, 


2 that they may serve me. For if thou refuse to let them go, and wilt hold them 
3 still [and still hold them], Behold, the hand of Jehovah is‘ upon thy cattle which 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 [Ver. 3, myn. This is a solitary instance of the participial form of mn, though in Neh. vi. 6 and Eccl. il. 22 the 
participle of the archaic and Aramaic form of the verb, mvt, occurs. It might be rendered: “Behold, the hand of Jeho- 
wah will come upon,” efc.—TB.] 


CHAP. [X. 8-12. 
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ee 
is in the field, upon the horses, upon the asses, upon the camels, upon the oxen, 
4 and upon the sheep: there shall be a very grievous murrain [pestilence]. And 
Jehovah shall sever [will make a distinction] between the cattle of Israel and the 
cattle of Egypt: and there shall nothing die of all thatts the children’s of Israel. 
5 And Jehovah appointed a set time, saying, To-morrow Jehovah shall [will] do this 
6 thing in the land. And Jehovah did that [this] thing on the morrow, and all the 
cattle of Egypt died: but of the cattle of the children of Israel died not one. 
7 And Pharaoh sent, and behold, there was not [behold, not even] one of the cattle 
of the Israelites dead [was dead]. And the heart of Pharaoh was hardened [hard], 


and he did not let the people go. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. Categorical demand of Jehovah as the 
God of the Hebrews. 

Ver. 2. A more definite assumption, in view 
of past experience, that Pharaoh may defiantly 
harden himself. 

Ver. 8. A very grievous pestilence.— 
The more general term 131 is used. The pes- 
tilence is to come upon cattle of all sorts found 
in the field. 

Ver. 4. The separation of Israel is more 
marked here than in viii. 18 [22]. 

Ver. 6. Besides the foregoing sign, this fixing 


of the near time for the infliction of the plague 
is the most miraculous circumstance, since, as 
Keil says, “‘ pestilences among the cattle of Egypt 
are wont to occur from time to time (comp. 
Pruner, Die Krankheiten des Orients, pp. 108, 
112 sq.).” 

Ver. 6. All the cattle.—The word all is not 
to be taken absolutely, but only in opposition to 
the cattle of the Israelites. Comp. vers, 9 
and 10. 


Ver. 7. It is another characteristio of the tyrant 
tbat he cares the least for this calamity, which 
affects chiefly his poor subjects, though he has 
become convinced of the miraculous sparing of 
the Israelites. 


F.—THE BOILS AND BLAINS. 


Cuapter IX. 8-12. 


8 And Jehovah said unto Moses and unto Aaron, Take to you handfuls of ashes of 
the furnace, and let Moses sprinkle it toward the heaven [toward heaven] in the 

9 sight of Pharaoh. And it shall become small [fine] dust in [upon] all the land of 
t, and shall be a boil [become boils] breaking forth with blains upon man, 

10 and upon beast throughout all the land of Egypt. And they took ashes of the 
furnace, and stood before Pharaoh, and Moses sprinkled it up toward heaven; and 

it became a boil [became boils] breaking forth with blains upon man, and upon 
11 beast. And the magicians could not stand before Moses because of the boils; for 
12 the boil was [boils were] upon the magicians, and upon all the Egyptians. And 
Jehovah hardened the heart of Pharaoh, and he hearkened not uuto them, as 


Jehovah had spoken unto Moses. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL, 


Ver. 8. ‘That the sixth plague, that of the 
boils, was extraordinary only in its extent, is 
shown by comparing Deut. xxviii. 27, where the 
same disease occurs with the name ‘ boils [A. V. 
botch] of Egypt,’ as a common one in Egypt” 
Loongstenbere)- Rosenmiiller (on Deut. xxviii. 

7) understands it of the elephantiasis, which is 
peculiar (?) to Egypt. But between diseases 
which chiefly work inward and boils there is a 
radical difference. Also ‘the elephantiasis does 
not affect cattle” pacneeen ere) See other 
interpretations in Hengstenberg, Egypt and the 


Books of Moses. His own explanation is: in- 
flammatory pustules—not merely heat-pimples. 
Png from [W, to be hot. LXX. danq gAvari- 
dec. Vulg. ulcera et vesicm turgentes. Keil (fol- 
lowing Seetzen): the so-called Nile-pox. Ley- 
rer Herzog’s Real-Encyclopadie): Anthraz, w 
black inflammatory ulcer, ‘‘ whose occurrence 
has been frequently observed after pestilences 
among beasts, especially after the inflammation 
of the spleen among cattle.” 

Ver. 9. The symbolic element in the transac- 
tions is here especially prominent. The shower 
of ashes which Moses made before Pharaoh’s 
eyes was only the symbolic cause of the boils 
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EXODUS. 


which Jehovah inflicted. Kurtz and others 
associate this with a propitiatory rite of the 
Egyptians, the sprinkling of the ashes of sacri- 
fices, especially of human sacrifices. But here 
no propitiatory act is performed, but a curse 
inflicted; and it is a far-fetched explanation to 
say that the Egyptian religious purification was 
thus to be designated as defilement. Keil lays 
atress on the fact that the furnace ({W/3), ac- 


cording to Kimchi, was a smelting furnace or 
lime-kiln, and not a cooking-stove, and since the 
great buildings of the cities and pyramids came 
from the lime-kilns, ‘‘the sixth plague was to 
show the proud king that Jehovah was even able 
to produce ruin for him out of the workshops of 
his splendid buildings in which he was using 
the strength of the Israelites, and was so cruelly 
oppressing them with burdensome labors that 
they found themselves in Egypt as it were ina 
furnace heated for the melting of iron (Deut. iv. 
20). This view he would confirm by the conside- 
ration that ‘‘in the first three plagues the natu- 
ral resources of the land were transformed into 
sources of misery.” The thought might be fur- 


ther expanded thus: All the glories of Egypt 
were one after another turned into judgments: 
the divine Nile was changed into filthy blood 
and brought forth frogs and guats; the fruit- 
ful soil produced the land-plagues, dog-flies, 
pestilences, boils and hail; Egypt, so much 
praised for its situation, was smitten with the 
curse of the locusts and of the desert wind which 
darkened the day; finally, the pride of the peo- 
ple was changed into grief by the infliction of 
death on the first-born; and, to conclude all, 
Jehovah sat in judgment on the Egyptian mili- 
tary power, Pharaoh’s chariots and horsemen in 
the Red Sea. But with all this the boils are not 
shown to be a judgment upon Pharaob’s splen- 
dor. Also the alleged symbol would be not 
easily understood. The ashes without doubt in 
® pictorial and symbolic way by their color and 
fiery nature point to the inflammatory boils and 
their color. With reason, however, does Keil 
call attention to tke fact that this plague is the 
first one which attacked the lives of men, and 
thus it constituted a premonition of death for 
Pharaoh in his continued resistance. 


G@.—THE PLAGUE OF THE HAIL. 
Carter IX. 18-35. 
131 Awp Jehovah said unto Moses, Rise up early in the morning. and stand before 
J 


Pharaoh, and say unto him, Thus saith Jehovah, God [the G 


of the Hebrews, 


14 Let my people go, that they may serve me. For I will at [will] this time send all 
my plagues upon thine [into thy] heart, and upon thy servants, and upon thy peo- 

15 ple; that thou mayest know that there 1s none like me in all the earth. For nowI 
will stretch [I would have stretched ]' out my hand, that I maysmite[and smitten] thee 
8nd thy people with pestilence; and thou shalt be [wouldst have been] cut off from 


16 the earth. And in very deed [But] for this cause [for this] have I raised thee up 
[established thee] for to shew tn thee [to shew thee] my power, and that my name 
17 may be declared [to declare my name] throughout all the earth. As yet exaltest 
thou [Thou art still exalting]? thyself against my people, that thou wilt not let 
- 18 them go? [not to let them go]. Behold, to-morrow about [at] this time I will cause 
it to rain [I will rain] a very grievous hail, such as hath not been in Egypt since 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 (Vers, 15, 16. The Perf. sandy and the following Imperfects with the Vav Consecutive certainly cannot be ren- 
Sig. 
dered (with the A. V.) by the Fature. It is simply a case of apodosis with the protasis omitted. Precisely similar is the 
construction in 1 Sam. xiii. 13, JAIIID-N ha hte he po mn y *3), wLich the A. V. correctly renders: “ For now would 
s ee T . ot ee - ° 


the Lord have established thy kingdom.” Comp. Ewali, Ausfubrl. Gr. 3 358 a. Our translators seem in both these verses 
to have followed tue LXX., the Vulg., and older v«rsions.to the neglect of the Hebrew. Especially does this appear in 


ver. 16, where JASVI 23)’ 3 is rendered : “for to. Low in thee,” Literally; “in order to cause thee to se.” There 


is no poestble ambiguity in the Hebrew. God's power was to be shown ¢éo Pharaoh, not in him. Probably onr translators 
were also influenced by the quotat:on of this v-rse in Rom. ix, 17, where Panl fullowa the LXX. Jn the translation of 
py Pit, however, the are more exact than Paul. In ver. 15 Jehovah says: “I might have smitten thee,” Aa 


“Bat,” he adds, “for this I have preserved thee (literally, caused thee to stand) in order to show thee,” efc, The LXX. 
have ScernpyOns, in Rom. ix. 17 «fiyye pé ge—DOIN) means simply “but,” “ neverthel<ss,” and not “in very deed.” —Tzr.} 


Tt : 
2 (Ver. 17. There is no interrogative particle here, and no need of translating the verse as a question. It might be 
a as a conditional clause: “If thou yct exalt thyself,” etc., ver. 18 giving the conclusion.—TR.] 


CHAP. IX. 18-85. 27 


19 the foundation thereof even until now. Send therefore now [And now send], and 
gather [save] thy cattle and all that thou hast in the field; for upon [as for] every 
man and beast which shall be found in the field, and shall not be brought [gathered] 

20 home, the hail shall come down upon them, and they shall die. He that feared 
the word of Jehovah among the servants of Pharaoh made his servants and his 

21 cattle flee into the houses: And he that regarded not the word of Jehovah left his 

22 servants and his cattle in the field. And Jehovah said unto Moses, Stretch forth 
thine [thy] hand toward heaven, that there may be hail in all the land of Egypt, 
upon man, and upon beast, and upon every herb of the field throughout the land 

23 of Egypte And Moses stretched forth his rod toward heaven: and Jehovah sent 
thunder and hail; and the fire [and fire] ran along upon the ground [came to the 

24 earth}; and Jehovah rained hail upon the land of Egypt. So there was hail, and 
fire mingled with [continuous fire® in the midst of] the hail, very grievous, such as 
there was none like it [had not been] in all the land of Egypt since it became a 

25 nation. And the hail smote throughout all the land of Egypt all that was in the 
field, both man and beast; and the hail smote every herb of the field, and brake 

26 every tree of the field. Only in the land of Goshen, where the children of Israel 

27 were, was there no hail. And Pharaoh sent, and called for Moses and Aaron, and 
said unto them, I have sinned this time: Jehovah 7s righteous [is the righteous 

28 one], and I and my people are wicked [the wicked]. Entreat Jehovah (for «i i 
enough) that there be no more [for it is too much that there should be]* mighty thun- 

29 derings and hail; and I will let you go, and ye shall stay no longer. And Moses 
said unto him, Assoon as I am gone [When I go] out of the city, I will spread abroad 
my hands unto Jehovah: and the thunder shall cease, neither shall there be any 

30 more hail; that thou mayest know how [know] that the earth ts Jehovah’s. But 
as for thee and thy servants, I know that ye will [do] not yet fear Jehovah God. 

31 And the flax and the barley was smitten; for the barley was in the ear, and the 

32 flax was bolled [in the blossom]. But the wheat and the rye [spelt] were not smit- 

33 ten ; for they were not grown up [for they are late]. And Moses went out of the 
city from Pharaoh, and spread abroad his hands unto Jehovah: and the thunders 

34 and hail ceased, and the rain was not poured upon the earth. And when Pharaoh 
saw that the rain and the hail and the thunders were ceased, he sinned yet more 

35 [again], and hardened his heart, he and his servants. And the heart of Pharaoh 
at hardened, neither would he let the children of Israel go; as Jehovak had spoken 

y Moses. 


8 (Ver. 24. The Hithp. of np? occurs, besides here, only in Ezek. i. 4, where it is also used of lightning, and is ren- 


ee 
derel in the A. V.: “infolding itsolf” (marg. “catching {tself'’). The idea seems to be that of different flashes of light- 
ning coming 80 t::ickly that the one seemed to take hold of the other; or, perhaps, it is descriptive of chain-lightning. 
Lange, following De Wette, and others understand it to mean balls of fire. This seems hardly to be borne out by the 


-—TR. 

4 (Ver. a. Lange renders: “Pray to Jehovah, that it may be enough of God’s voices of thunder.” So, substantially, 
Murphy, Keil, Knobel, Arnheim, Herxheimer, De Wette, Fiirst, Philippson, Rosenmuller, following LXX., Vulg. But it 
is hard to see what right we have to give the expression this turn, whereas the original simply says: “and much.” If we 
must supply a verb, we are hardly justified in making it Jussive. And If we were, by what right can the expression: “let 
there be much of there being thunder and hajl,) be made to mean, “let there ba 0 more thunder and hail?” For this is what 
“enough ” is assumed to mean. But while 5°) sometimes docs mean “enough,” that is a very different conception from “no 


more.” Ifone prays: “let there be enough of thunder,” the presumption is that he wants more rather than less. Further- 
more, 1D with the Inf, though often employed to denote the negation of a resul., yet is perha,s never used elsewhere to 


denote an object negatively, and is certainly no where else used after verbs of entreaty to denote the thing deprecated. 
There is also no analogy for the use of {7} with the Inf. in a partitive sense, as Keil and others would here 


understand it. And even if {9 did have the partitive sense (though even in the multitude of fnstances in which 
it is connected with nouns after 37 it only once—Ezek. xliv. 6—has a partitive sense), the use of the Inf. would 


be pleonastic. In view of these considerations, there seems hardly to be any other way than to follow Ka- 
lisch, Glaire, and Ewald (Gram. 2217 6, 3285 d), and render: “It is too much that there shuld be.” Literally, 
“moch from being,” or, this being the Hebrew method of expressing a comparison, “more than being.” But our 


idiom frequently requires “more than” to be rendered by “too much for.” E.g. Ruth 1. 12, werd nvia Ip ae | 


am old from belonging to a husband,” {. ¢. “older than to belong to,” or rather, “too old to belong to.” So here: “it is 
much from (more than] there being thunder,” efc. That is, “lt is too much that there be.” A stili more apposite case is 


to be found in 1 Kings xii. 28, powan nvoyn D2? 31, “{t is much to you from going up to Jerusalem,” é. ¢. (as 


vv e » e 
Lather, A. V., and Keil render it), “it is too much for you to go up.” A still more indisputable analogy is found in Is. 
xlix. 6, 33 Dy. % JAMIA pa» “It is light from thy being a servant,” ¢. ¢. “It is too light a thing that thou shouldest 


bea —— So Ezek. vill. 17. With this construction we get a clear and appropriate sense without forcing the origi 


EXODUS. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 13. The Seventh Plague. Hailand Thun- 
der-storms.— Rise up early in the morning. 
—Even in reference to the forms of politeness 
there seems to be an intentional letting down. 
According to viii. 16 [20] Moses was to avail him- 
self of that time inthe morning when Pharaoh was 
going tothe Nile. This consideration here disap- 
pears. The demand is more imperative; the 
threat more fearful. 

Ver. 14. This time all the plagues are to be 
directed, in a concentrated form, primarily to 
the heart of Pharaoh, to his own personal inte- 
rests, affecting first himself, then his servants, 
then his people, beginning at the top, and going 
down. ‘From the plural M152) it appears that 


this threat relates not merely to the seventh 
plague, the hail, but to all the remaining ones”’ 
(Keil). It appears also that now Pharaoh's 
obduracy is to be regarded as quite determined. 
This is still more evident from the two following 
verses (see Comm. on Rom. aa From this 
time forward, therefore, ensue Jehovah’s acts 
of hardening Pharaoh’s heart in the narrower 
sense of the term.—That there is none like 
me.—Comp. ver. 16. The exodus of the Israel- 
ites from Egypt, following the last act of divine 
judgment upon Egypt, may be designated as 
the specific date of the victory of monotheism 
over the heathen gods, or of the theocratic faith 
over the heathen religions. 

Ver. 16. For now I would have stretched 
out my hand.—If Pharaoh’s person and sur- 
roundings alone had been in question, Jehovah 
would have already destroyed him with the pes- 
tilence. We do not, with Keil, render: If I had 
stretched out my hand... thou wouldest have been 
destroyed; for this would present a tautological 
sentence, obscuring the connection and funda- 
mental thought. Jehovah’s declaration means: 
Thou, considered by thyself alone, art already 
doomed to condemnation; but I establish thee, 
as it were, anew, in order to judge thee more 
completely and to glorify my name in thee. 
Vid. Comm. on Rom. ix.. This is the gift of 
divine forbearance which the godless enjoy on 
account of the pious.—]'II2VN accordingly 


does not mean merely cause to stand ; and Paul, 
quite in accordance with the sense of the text, 
chose a stronger expression, whereas the LXX. 
had weakened it, employing dserypfdnc. The 
first spread of the news of Jehovah's victory is 
recordéd in ch. xv. 14, 

Ver. 17. A fine antithesis, analogous to that 
of ch. viii. 17 [21]. The form of the thought 
likewise intimates that man, by the change of 
his disposition, may become different, and that 
then Jehovah may, as it were, present Himself 


to him as a different being.—Exalting thyself, 


—Properly, setting thyself up as a dam, YD. 
Israel, as the people of the future, is like a 
stream whose current the hostile powers of the 
world, like dams and dykes, are checking. 
First, it breaks through the power of Pharaoh 
with theocratic impetuosity amidst psalms of 
triumph. Something like this was true of the 
Reformation; in the highest sense, it was true 
of Apostolic Christianity; and it was no mere 
play of the fancy, when the great Egyptian 
plagues were associated with the great Christian 
martyrdoms. ; 


Ver. 19. And now send.—Had Pharaoh 
done so, he would at the last moment have ac- 
knowledged Jehovah’s power. But the word, 
which he himself without doubt disregarded, 
served to warn and preserve other God-fearing 
Egyptians. 


Ver. 22. Stretch forth thy hand toward 
heaven.—Still another symbolic form, and that 
of the finest appropriateness. Here the out- 
stretched hand is more important than the sym- 
bolic rod, though the latter serves for a sign 
this time also. 


Ver. 23. Sublime description of the hail and 
thunder-storm, like Ps. xviii. and xxix.; Job 
xxxvii. and xxxviii. ‘Thunder-storms are not 
frequent in Lower and Central Egypt, yet occa- 
sionally occur between December and April, and 
in connection with them hail sometimes falls, 
but seldom in considerable quantity. Comp. 
Hengstenberg, Egypt, etc., p. 121 sq.’ (Keil.) 
In Egypt the cattle are driven to the pastures 
from January to April. Vid. Hengstenberg, 
l.c., p. 128, where he quotes from Niebuhr and 
others. 


Ver. 25. 3 in ver. 25, like the preceding 


‘balls of fire” (for lightning), harmonizes with 
the hyperbolic style of the description. 


Vers. 26, 27. In such a heavy storm the ex- 
ceptional condition of Goshen must have been 
the more striking. Now even Pharaoh has 
recognized in the thunder the voice of Jehovah. 
The first declaration, that Jehovah is righteous, 
comes, remarkably enough, from his mouth. 
His repentance, however, soon shows itself to 
be a mere atiritio, @ transitory, slavish terror. 
The conéritto is wanting; this was at once seen 
by Moses. The same is indicated in the charao- 
teristic utterance: I have sinned this time. 

Vers. 81, 82. This specification gives a clue 
to the season of the year. It was towards the 
end of January. Vid. Hengstenberg, p. 124, 
and Keil, p. 492. The barley was an important 
article of food for men and cattle, although spelt 
and wheat furnished finer bread. The flax fur- 
nished the light linen which the hot climate 
made a necessity; “according to Herodotus II. 
81, 105, a very important product of Egypt”’ 
(Keil). 


CHAP. X. 1-20. 29 


H.—THE LOCUSTS. 
Cuap. X. 1-20. 


1 Awp Jehovah said unto Moses, Go in unto Pharaoh: for I have hardened his 
heart and the heart of his servants, that I might shew [may do] these my signs 

2 before him [in the midst of them]; And that thou mayest tell in the ears of thy 
son and of thy son’s son, what things I have wrought in Egypt [what I have done 
with the Egyptians]}', and my signs which I have done among them; that ye may 

3 know how [may know] that I am Jehovah. And Moses and Aaron came [went] 
in unto Pharaoh, and said unto him, Thus saith Jehovah, God {the God] of the 
Hebrews, How long wilt thou refuse to humble thyself before me? let my people 

4 go, that they may serve me. Else [For] if thou refuse to let my people go, behold, 
5 to-morrow will I bring the [bring] locusts into thy coast [borders]: And they shall 
cover the face of the earth, that [so that] one cannot [shall not] be able to see the 
earth: and they shall eat the residue of that which is escaped, which remaineth [is 
left} unto you from the hail, and shall eat every tree which groweth for you out of 

6 the field; And they shall fill thy houses, and the houses of all thy servants, and 
the houses of all the Egyptians, which [as] neither thy fathers, nor thy fathers’ 
fathers have seen, since the day that they were upon the earth unto thisday. And 

7 he turned himself [turned], and went out from Pharaoh. And Pharaoh’s servants 
said unto him; How long shall this man be a snare unto us? Let the men go, that 
they may serve Jehovah their God: knowest thou not yet that Egypt is destroyed? 

8 And Moses and Aaron were brought again [back] unto Pharaoh: and he said unto 
them, Go, serve Jehovah, your God: but who are they that shall go [are going]? 

9 And Moses said, We will go with our youngand with our old; with our sons and with 
our daughters, with our flocks and with our herds will we go; for we must hold [we 

10 have] a feast unto [of] Jehovah. And he egaid unto them, Let [May] Jehovah be 
so with you, as.I will let you go and your little ones! Look to t¢ [See]; for evil 4s 

11 before you. Not so: go now, ye that are men [ye men], and serve Jehovah; for 
that ye did desire [that is what ye are seeking]. And they were driven out from Pha- 

12 raoh’s presence. And J shovel said unto Moses, Stretch out thine [thy] hand over 
the land of Egypt for the locusts, that they may come up upon the land of Egypt, 

13 and eat every herb of the land, even all that the hail hath left. And Moves 
stretched forth his rod over the land of Egypt, and Jehovah brought [drove] an 
east wind upon the land all that day and all that [the] night: and when it was 

14 morning the east wind brought the locusts. And the locusts went [came] up over 
[upon] all the land of Egypt, and rested in all the coasts [borders] of Egypt; very 

, grievous were they: before them there were no such locusts as they, neither after 
15 them shall be such. For [And] they covered the face of the whole earth [land], 
so that [and] the land was darkened; and they did eat every herb of the land, and 

all the fruit of the trees which the hail had left: and there remained not any green 
thing in the trees, or in the herbs of the field, through [in] all the land of Egypt. 

16 Then [And] Pharaoh called for Moses and Aaron in haste; and he said, I have 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 [Ver. 2. That O°V¥)) here means “Egyptians,” and not “Egypt,” is evident from the plural pronoun which fol- — 
lows. And the whole phrase Dp’ "¥)p3 yb Vint is poorly reproduced in the A. V. This verb in the Hitbpeel is 
elways followed by 3 with the name of a person. The meaning of it is, “to do one’s pleasure with.” Except here, and 1 
Sam. vi. 6, the phrase is used in a bad sense, ¢. g, 1 Sam. xxxi. 4, “ lost these uncircumcised come and thrust me through, 
and abuses me.” Oomp. Jadg. xix. 25, Here, therefore, the meanihg is, “ how I did my pleasure with the Egyptians.”—Tx.}. 
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EXODUS. 


17 sinned against Jehovah your God, and against you. Now therefore [And now] 
forgive, I pray thee, my sin only this once, and entreat Jehovah your God that he 
18 may take away from me this death only. And he went out from Pharaoh, and 
19 entreated Jehovah. And Jehovah turned a mighty [very] strong west wind, which 
[and] took away the locusts, and cast [thrust] them into the Red Sea: there re- 
20 mained not one locust in all the coasts [borders] of Egypt. But Jehovah hard- 
ened Pharaoh's heart, so that he would not [and he did not] let the children of 


Israel go. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1. I have hardened his heart.—<Ac- 
cording to shallow rationalistio views, this be- 
trays a low state of intelligence; viewed from 
the ethical relations of life, it indicates a very 
high one. Pharaoh’s acts of self-hardening pre- 
ceded this; but after the seventh one, his sen- 


tence was determined; the following plagues,. 


therefore, must complete his obduracy. Moses 
must know this beforehand, in order that he may 
not be discouraged respecting his mission. But 
that, under divine revelation, he can foreknow 
it, is characteristic of the man who, being emi- 
nent in religious conscientiousness, has a won- 
derfully profound insight into the justica and 
judgments of God. The general prediction of 
ch. vii. 8-5 is now for the first time completely 
fulfilled; hence it is here repeated. 

Ver. 2. That thou mayest tell.—‘“ How Is- 
rael related these miraculous signs to children 
and children’s children, is shown in Ps. lxxviii. 
and cy.” (Keil). 

Ver. 8. To humble thyself.—Jehovah speaks 
now in a severer tone. After 80 many apparent 
failures, this is a proof that Moses has his con- 
fidence and his word from God. Analogous is 
the heathen legend of the Sibyl who, for the 
prophetical books twice reduced in number, kept 
asking the same price. 

Ver. 4. The antithesis is sharp. Similar 
forma ia ix. 17 and viii. 17 [21]. Itis not merely 
the antithesis between a divine and a human ac- 
tion; the ajmighty personality of Jehovah con- 
fronts the defiant personality of Pharaoh. The 
assurance with which the locusts are predicted 
for the morrow marks the miracle, as also after- 
wards the sudden removal of them at Moses’ in- 
tercession. 

Ver. 5. The face [lit. eye] of the land.— 
+s This phraseology, peculiar to the Pentateuch, 
and occurring elsewhere only ver. 15 and Num. 
xxii. 6, 11, rests on the ancient and genuinely 
poetic conception, that the earth with its floral 
ornamentation looks upon man” (Keil). 

Ver. 6. Fill thy houses.— Vid. Joel ii. 9. 
On locusts finding their way into houses, vid. the 
quotations in Keil. 

Ver. 7. Pharaoh’s servants.—The courtiers 
begin totremble. But they are governed by no 
noble motive to intercede for Israel, but by the 
fear that by resistance Egypt may go to ruin.— 
A snare.—In whose fatal toils they are be- 
coming entangled to their destruction. 

Ver. 8. For the first time Pharaoh enters upon 
negotiations before the plague; yet without con- 
sistency.—Who are they? (lit. who and 
who) *D) ‘2. Immediately the timorous policy 


of the tyrant withdraws more than half of the 
concession. 

Ver. 9. To make a festival are needed not only 
the whole assembly, old and young, but also the 
cattle and possessions in general, on account of 
the offerings. Pharaoh suspects that freedom 
also is involved in the plan. According to 
Keil, the women, who are seemingly omitted, are 
designed to be included in the “we.” They are 
also included in the phrase “ young and old.” 

Ver. 10. The thought, ‘Jehovah be with you 
on your journey,” is transformed by Pharaoh 
into mockery: As little as I will let you go with 
your children, so little shall ye go on your jour- 
ney, so little shall Jehovah be with you. Inas- 
much as he has been obliged to refer the pre- 
ceding experiences to Jehovah, his audacity here 
passes over into blasphemy. 


Ver. 11. Go now, ye men.—O'N311. The 
expression forms an antithesis to the DIN, in 


the use of which the servants proposed the re- 
lease of the Israelites in general. But that he 
is not even willing to let only the men go is 
shown by the fact that the messengers of God 
were at once driven out. The expression “ye 
men,” ‘‘ ye heroes,’’ may involve a scornful allu- 
sion to the power with which they have risen 


up against him. Also in the form ) 139 the 


irony (according to Keil) is continued.— They 
were driven out.—As we should say, they 
were turned out of doors. ‘The restriction of 
the right of departure to the men was pure 
caprice, inasmuch as acoording to Herodotus II. 
60 the Egyptians also had religious festivals in 
which the women were accustomed to go out with 
the men”’ (Keil). 

Ver. 12. Stretch out thy hand.—<Accord- 
ing to ver. 18, with the rod in it. Was it in or- 
der that they might rise up likea hostile military 
force? More probably the idea is that they are 
to rise up in the distance like clouds carried by 
the wind. With the wind, brought by it, locusts 
are wont to come. Vid. the citations in Keil. 

Ver. 183. And Jehovah drove.—Jehovah 
Himself is the real performer of miracles. When 
He seems in His government to follow Moses’ 
suggestion, while, on the other hand, the action 
of Moses is only a symbolical one resting on pro- 
phetic foresight, this all signifies that God’s do- 
minion in nature answers to God's dominion in 
His kingdom, therefore, also, in the mind of 
Moses. It is a pre-established harmony, in 
which the outward things of nature are made 
serviceable to the inward necessities of the spi- 
ritual life. Vid. Matt. xxviii. 18.—An east 
wind, DIP. “Not vérog (LXX.), south 
wind, as even Bochart ( Hierozoicon III., p. 287) 


‘CHAP. X. 21-29. 
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thought. For slthough the swarms of locusts 
come to Egypt generally from Ethiopia or Libya, 
yet they sre sometimes brought by the east wind 
from Arabia, as has been observed, among others, 
by Denon, quoted by Hengstenberg, Eyypt, eic., 
p. 125” (Kew): 

Vers. 13-15. Further miraculous features: 
(s) that the locusts come from so far (the 
wind blew twenty-four hours); (5) that they 
cover the whole land, whereas they generally 
attack only partioular regions. Among the va- 
rious forms of the preludes of the final judgment, 
(blood, fire, war, pestilence, darkness), the 
plagues of locusts are also especially prominent. 
According to Joel, the fundamental significance 
of them is the incessant destruction of the flesh 
on all sides.* 


* (This ie It is true that the invasion of the lo- 


obscure. 
bed by Joel as the precursor of “ tho day of 


custs is descri 
Jehovah ” (1.15; fi. 1); but where or in what sense he repre- 
sents them as destroying the flesh, it is impossible to see. Cer- 


tainly if the literal language of Joel is referred to, there is 
nothing of the sort. And no more is there indication 
that Joel means to intimate that locusts symbolize the de- 
struction of the flesh. La moreover leaves us in doubt 
poking uses the word “ flesh ” in the literal or figurative 
eense.— 


Vers. 16, 17. And Pharaoh called in 
haste.—This is his second confession of sin, 
more distinct than the first, ix. 27. For the third 
time he implores Moses’ intercession; viii. 24 
(28), ix. 28, and here. His penitence, however, 
again exhibits the character of an insincere sub- 
mission, atiritio; he begs Moses’ forgiveness, but 
wishes him to intercede with God to avert this 
death, this deadly ruin, which he sees in the 
plague of locusts. He condemns himself, how- 
ever, for what follows, inasmuch as he asks for 
exemption only this once. 


Ver. 18. Moses’ intercession has a twofold sig- 
nificance: It is, first, an expression of divine 
forbearance; secondly, the attestation of the 
miracle displayed in the plague of locusts. 


Ver. 19. The east wind is changed to a west 
wind, or, more probably, to a northwest wind. 
“That the locusts perish in the ses is variously 
attested. Gregatim sublatse vento in maria aut 
stagna decidunt, says Pliny” (Keil). For Pha- 
raoh the help may have been ominous, ‘as he 
himself afterwards with his host was to perish, 
like the locusts, in the Red Sea. 


I.—THE DARKNESS. 


Cap. X. 21-29, 
21 Ann Jehovah said unto Moses, Stretch out thine [thy] hand toward heaven, 


that there may be darkness over the land of E 
And Moses stretched forth his hand towa 
t three days. They saw not one another, 


22 felt. 
23 darkness in all the land of E 


t, even darkness which may be 
eaven; and there was a thick 


neither rose any from his place for three days: but all the children of Israel had 
24 light in their dwellings. And Pharaoh called unto Moses, and said, Go ye, serve 
Jehovah; only let your flocks and your herds be stayed [kept back]; let your 


25 little ones also [also your little ones shall] go with you. 
ou shalt also put into our bands sacrifices and burnt-offer- 
t we may sacrifice unto Jehovah our God. Our cattle also shall go with 
hoof be left behind; for thereof [from them] must we 
ehovah our God; and we know not with what we must 
But Jehovah hardened Pharaoch’s heart, 


must give us also 

26 ings, 
us; there shall not an [a] 
{shall we] take to serve 


27 serve Jehovah until we come thither. 


And Moses said, Thou 


28 and he would not let them go. And Pharaoh said unto him, Get thee from me, 


take heed to thyself, 


29 thou shalt die, And Moses said, Thou hast spoken well ; 


no more. ; 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITIOAL. 


Vers. 21-28. The natural phenomenon under- 
lying this misaculous infliction of Egyptian dark- 
ness is generally taken to be the Chamsin, the 
scorching hot south wind (in Italy the Sirocco, 
in Switzerland the Fohn), “referred to appa- 


rently by the LXX., where they render gn 
6 


, 8ee my face no more; for in that [the] day thou seest my face 


will see thy face again 


MOD by oxbrog nat yospor, nal SelAa. This 
wind, which in Egypt is accustomed to blow be- 
fore and after the vernal equinox, and generally 
lasts two or three days, usually rises very sud- 
denly and fills the air with such a mass of fine 
dust and coarser sand, that the sun ceases to 
shine, the sky is covered with a thick veil, and 
the obscuration becomes so nocturnal that the 
darkness of the thickest fog of our late autumn 
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or winter days is not to be compared with it (vid. 
Schubert’s Reise, IL., p. 409).” (Keil). See fur- 
ther citations in Keil. Hengstenberg interprets 
the darkness in Egypt as the image of the divine 
anger, the light in Goshen as image of the divine 
grace. But the preceding plagues also were at 
least signs of the divine anger. The judgment 
of darkness doubtless expresses more specifically 
the fact, that the wisdom of Egypt has become 
transformed into a spiritual night, in which the 
night of death soon to follow is pre-announced, 
whereas the light in Goshen in contrast with it 
may signify the dawn of a higher wisdom which 
finally brings freedom. The miraculousness of 
it consisted, first, in its following the symbolic 
action and prediction of Moses; secondly, in 
its intensity and the exceptional condition of 
Goshen.—In their dwellings.—Keil correctly 
refers this, in opposition to Kurtz, to the coun- 
try; whereas the latter understands that the 
Egyptians were even unable to illumine their 
houses. But one might as readily infer that 
the Israelites obtained light only by artificial 
means.—Darkness which may be felt.— 
Beautiful hyperbolic expression; yet the dust 
brought by the tornado could indeed be felt by 
the hand. 

Ver. 24. Pharaoh, frightened, makes a new 
concession, but again with a shrewd reservation. 
The concession consists, strictly speaking, of two 
parts, and the reservation is very furtively in- 
serted between the two.—Go ye, he says at first, 


this time not only the strong men; and at last, 
as if with the intention of entrapping Moses by 
the excitement of kis emotions: Also your 
little ones shall go with you.—Nevertheless 
all their cattle were to be left in the hands of the 
Egyptians as a pledge of their return. ‘‘ 23°, 
sistatur, be stopped, kept in certain places under 
the charge of the Egyptians as a pledge of your 
return ’”’ (Keil). 

Ver. 25. Moses invalidates Pharaoh's demand 
by reference to the religious duty of his people. 
They must make an offering, must therefore have 
their cattle with them. But, together with the 
claims of religious feeling, those of justice are 
also insisted on, in the utterance which has even 
hecome parabolical: ‘“ There shall not a hoof be 
left behind.’’ This bold atterance, on the other 
hand, is softened by the declaration that they 
did not know what offerings (and how many) 
they would have to bring to Jehovah. 

Ver, 28. The negotiation becomes more and 
more unequivocal. The one intention has strug- 
gled with the other in carefully chosen terms up 
to the point of decision. The tyrant’s defiance 
now flames up, and Moses, with a calm conscious- 
ness of superiority, tinged with irony, assents to 
the decree that he shall not again, on penalty of 
death, appear before Pharaoh. It is an indirect 
announcement of the last plague. But its first 
consequence will be that Pharaoh must take back 
his threat, xii. 81. 


THIRD SECTION. 


Announcement of the last or tenth plague, the immediate miraculous interposition 
of God. The commands respecting the indemnification of the Israelitds, and 


the Pacsover, as the festival preliminary to their deliverance. 
of terror and of the festival of deliverance. 


The midnight 
The release and the exodus. The 


legal consequences of the liberation: the Passover, the consecration of the 
first-born, the feast of unleavened bread. Caaps, XI. 1—XIII. 16. 


A.—ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE LAST PLAGUE. 
CHaptekr XI. 1-10. 


1 Awnp Jehovah said unto Moses, Yet will I bring one’ plague more [One more 

plague will I bring} upon Pharaoh and upon Egypt; afterwards he will let you go 

ence: when he shall let you go, he shall [will] surely thrust you out hence alto- 

2 gether. Speak now in the ears of the people, and let every man borrow [ask] of 

is neighbor, and every woman of her neighbor, jewels [articles] of silver, and 

3 sores [articles] of gold. And Jehovah gave the people favor in the sight of the 
gyptians. Moreover the man Moses was very great in the land of E 


4 in the sight of Pharaoh’s servants, and in the sight of the 

said, Thus saith Jehovah, About [At] midnight will I 
and of 
of Pharaoh that sitteth unon his throne, even [throne], unto the first-born of the 


5 Egypt: And all the first-born in the 


ple. And Moses 
0 out into the midst of 


pts die, from the first-born 


6 maid-servant that is behind the mill; and all the first-born of beasts. And there 
shall be a great cry throughout [in] all the land of Egypt, such as there was none 
like it [the like of which hath not been], nor shall be like it [nor shall be] any 


CHAP. XI. 1-10. 88 


7 more. But against any of the children of Israel shall not a dog move [sharpen] 
his tongue, against man or beast; that ye may know how [know] that Jehovah 
8 doth put a difference [doth distinguish] between the Egyptians and Israel. And 
all these thy servants shall come down unto me, and bow down themselves [bow 
down] unto me, saying, Get thee out, and all the people that follow thee: and after 
that I will go out. And he went out from Pharaoh in a great [burning] anger. 
9 And Jehovah said unto Moses, Pharaoh shall [will] not hearken unto you; that 
10 my wonders may be multiplied in the land of Egypt. And Moses and Aaron did 
all these wonders before Pharaoh : and Jehovah hardened Pharaoh’s heart, so that 

he would not [and he did not] let the children of Israel go out of his land. 


have preceded the Passover. Also the indefi- 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITIOAL. nitely abst expectation of the stroke must: 
have heightened the fear in Egypt, and made the 
Ver. 1. And Jehovah said.—Aocording to stroke the more effectual. At midnight will I 
Keil, Jehovah’s address to Moses here reported | 5, oat The servant with his symbolio action 
phar ee practi taten less fesse retires; Jehovah will Himself step forth from 
be 1 Bae. cee tai a de Me Sona aes t answer | His hidden throne, and march through the whole 
; * 89 "But see ae that Moses of hostile Egypt in judicial majesty. The jud 
ap a he pee i ated she toni lague be- | ment will be so severe that even Moses with his 
Lolhatr lll” detain sda ne Saale Sega Seca rod must reverently retire, all the more, as in 
fore Pharaoh’s obduracy in reference to the ninth thin: last. eoane there is to be ade manifestion 
ari neve itself. areca tar Cae ee Israel’s part also a relative complicity in guilt, 
: osha ay epee eect rig al 29. Th which oan be expiated only by the blood of the 
paid alg eh pkey epee atte a a ae fie paschal lamb. Moses must here retire on ao- 
. shhusnsd Phabiblhoear Wed opie Pay acta are ©] count also of the infliction of death on the first- 
former ones consists in the fact that this last one |, ohildven of Eovot..Phe maid-servant 
is made immediately after Pharaoh’s obdurate that is behind 7 mill.—From the kin g's 
answer. By a sort of attraction other particu- son down to the lowest female slave. A atill 
lars are added to this central part of the section: | 51+ \,5er expression is used for the latter extreme 
Vers. 9 and 10 as a recollection which the theo- |; xii. 29.*_All the first-born.—The first- 
cratio spirit Jorer to daar are a aa born are the natural heads, representatives, 
ener, ay pe ce eae aa ad i rd aie priests, and chief sufferers, of families; and to 
Pragmatic considerations; in historical order | the first-born as priests correspond the first-born 
they form the immediate consequence of what is| (rb oscts ag offerings (vid. xiii. 2). Here, it is 
there related. Only the matter of thesilver and true, the offering spoken of is the curse-offering, 
gold articles seems to have been often talked of: DIN. According to Keil, the beasts also are 


the idea is advanced as early as iii. 21. oc. : 
Ver. 8. That follow thee.—Here for the | ™entioned because Pharaoh was going to keep 
first time the thought appears, that the people back the men and the cattle of the Israclites. 
are to form a military host.—In a burning | But this judgment goes so deep that the first- 
anger.—Patience is exhausted, andthe prophet’s born Israelitish children must likewise be atoned 
for; therefore also faultless lambs must be of- 


anger breaking forth is a foretoken of jud t. 
Vers. 8, 10. What Tehovak. has predioted (iv. fered. The first-born among lambs cannot have 
been meant. 


21; vii. 8) has thus far all been fulfilled. The 
pause before the last thunder-bolt hag inter-| Ver. 7. Not a dog sharpen his tongue.— 
A proverbial expression, signifying that not the 


vened, and occasions a review. j : 
Vers. 4, 5. At midnight.—The day is not | slightest trouble could be experienced. Hence, 


fixed, only the dreadful hour of the night. Keil too, not even the cattle of the Jews were to suf- 
aarrecllp cbaerven in opposition to Beuimparten: fer the least disturbance (vid. Judith xi. 19). 
that the institution of the feast of the Passover | The proverbial expression may seem strange in 
does not come till after the announcement of the | this connection ; but the thought readily occurs, 
last plague, and in accordance with this direc- | that the Egyptians, in this great calamity which 


tion at least nine* days, according to xii. 8, must | ‘hey had to experience on account of the Israel- 
si ites, "“might come against them with revengeful 


purpose. But even this will so little be the case 
that rather all of Pharaoh’s servants will fall at 
Moses’ feet and beg him to go out together with 
his people. 


aie betes a misprint for “four,” &. ¢., the four days inter- 
vening between the 10th and the 14th of the month. Mur 
phy agrees with Baumgarten that the midnight here spoken 
of is the one following the announcement of the plagne, 
which, therefore, according to xii. 6, 29, must have taken 
place on the 14th. Thie of course requires us to assume that 
the injunction of xii. 1-3 preceded announcement. In 
itself considered, however, there is certainly no more diffi- 


> prisoners are substituted for grinders. But, as 
calty in this than in the view held by Kei hey oa i 
a. 


Keil remarks, according to Juig. xvi. 21; Isa. xivii. 2, i¢ 
was not uncommon to employ prisoners as grinders.—Tx.). 


1-3, via, that chronologically it belongs x. 24-29,— 
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B.—THE DIVINE ORDINANCE OF THE PASSOVER. 
Cuarrer XII. 1-20. 


1,2 Awnp Jehovah spake unto Moses and Aaron in the land of t, saying, This 
month shall be unto you the beginning of months; it shall be the month of the 
3 year to you. Speak ye unto the coer eer of Israel, saying, In [On] the 
tenth day of this month they shall take to them every man a lamb, according to 
4 the house of their fathers [according to households], a lamb for a house: And if 
the household be too little for the [a] lamb, let him and his neighbor next unto 
his house take # according to the number of the souls; every man according to his 
5 eating, shall [shall ye] make your count for the lamb. Your lamb shall be [ye 
shall have a lamb] without blemish, a male of the first year [one year old]: ye shall 
6 take i out [take 1] from the sheep, or from the goats. And ye shall keep it up 
eep it] until the fourteenth day of the same [this] month: and the whole assem- 
7 bly of the congregation of Israel shall kill it in the evening. And they shall take 
of the blood, and strike [put] 7 on the two side-posts and on the upper eae fare 
8 [the lintel] of the houses wherein they shall eat it. And they shall eat the flesh 
in that night roast [roasted] with fire, and unleavened bread; and [bread]: with 
9 bitter herbs they shall eat it. Eat not [nothing] of it raw, nor sodden at all 
[boiled] with water, but roast [roasted] with fire; his [ite] head with his [its] legs, 
10 and with the purtenance [inwards] thereof. And ye shall let nothing of it remain 
until the morning; and that which remaineth of it until the morning ye shall burn 
11 with fire. And thus shall ye eat it: with your loins girded, your shoes on your 
feet, and your staff in your hand; and ye shall eat it in haste’: it ts the Lord’s 
12 passover fa passover unto J sarees or [And] I will pass through the land of 
t this night, and will smite all the first-born in the land of Egypt, both man 
aand beset and against all the gods of Egypt I will execute judgment: I am Je- 
13 hovah. And the blood shall be to you for a token [sign] upon the houses where 
ye are: and when I see the blood, I will pass over you, and the plague shall not be 
upon you to destroy you [there shall be no destroying plague upon you], when I 
14 smite the land of Egypt. And this day shall be unto you for a memorial; and ye 
shall keep Foclebrate] it a feast to Jehovah ; throughout your generations ye shall 
keep it a feast by an ordinance forever [celebrate it as a perpetual ordinance]. 

15 Seven days shall ye eat unleavened bread; even [yea, on] the first day ye sh 
put away leaven out of your houses; for whosoever eateth leavened b m the 
16 first day until the seventh day, that soul shall be cut off from Israel. And in the 
first day there shall be a holy convocation, and in the seventh day there shall be a 
holy convocation to you [on the first day ye shall have a holy convocation, and on 
the seventh day a holy convocation]; no manner of work [no work] shall be done 
in them; save [only] that which every man must eat [is eaten by every man], that . 
17 only may be done of you. And ye shall observe the feast of unleavened bread; 
for in [on] this self-aame day have I brought your armies [hosts] out of the land 
of Egypt; therefore shall ye [and ye shall] observe this day in [throughout] your 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1[Ver. 11. yrans. Lange translates: in Flucht-berettecha/ft, “in readiness for flight,” condemning De Wette’s render- 

¥ °.s 
ing, Eilfertigkeit, “ haste,” “ precipitation.” But in the only other two passages where the word occurs, Lange's transis- 
tion is hardly admissible. Deut. xvi. 3, “ Thou camest forth out of the land of Egypt in haste, panN3.” It could not be 


eald, “ Thou camest forth in readiness for flight.” So Isa. lif.12, “Ye shall not go out with baste NBN) nor go by 

flight.” Here the word also denotes anxious haste. The verb {5\} likewise everywhere conveys the notion of hurried- 
“TT 

ness, or anxiety conneeted with haste.—Tnr.}. 


CHAP. XII. 1-20. 
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18 generations by [as] an ordinance forever. In the first month, on the fourteenth da 
of the month at even, ye shall eat unleavened bread, until the one and twentie 

19 day of the month at even. Seven days shall there be no leaven found in your 
houses: for whosoever eateth that which is leavened, even [leavened], that soul 
shall be cut off from the congregation of Israel, whether he be a stranger [sojourner] 

20 or born in the land. Ye shall eat nothing leavened; in all your habitations shall 


ye eat unleavened bread. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 1 sqq. Institution of the Passover. As 
Christendom reckons its years according to the 
salvation in Christ, so the Israelites were to 
reckon the months of the year from the first 
month of their redemption. The first month, 
in which the redemption took place, Abib (month 
of green ears) or Nisan, was to become the first 
month of their year. Hereby likewise the feast 
of the Passover was to be made the foundation 
of all the Jewish feasts, and the Passover sacri- 
fice the foundation of all the various kinds of 
offering. The feast, however, becomes a double 
one. The Passover, as the feast of redemption, 
lasts, together with the day of preparation, only 
one night; the feast of unleavened bread (including 
the Passover) seven days. ‘Since the feast of 
the great day of atonement also coalesces with 
the feast of tabernacles which follows close upon 
it, it would seem that the feast of Pentecost also, 
as the feast of ingathering, requires to be cou- 
pled with something. The institution of the 
feast of the Passover, connected with the an- 
nouncement of the destruction of the first-born 
of Egypt, is narrated in vers. 1-14; in 15-20 
the institution of the feast of unleavened bread. 
The two feasts, however, are so thoroughly 
blended into one, that the whole feast may 
be called either the. Passover, or the feast 
of unleavened bread. The festival as a whole 
Signifies separation from the corruption of 
Egypt, this being a symbol of the corruption 
of the world. The foundation of the whole con- 
sists in the divine act of redemption celebrated 
by the Passover. The result consists in the aot 
of the Israelites, the removal of the leaven, 
which denotes community with Egyptian princi- 
ples (Vid. Comm. on Matthew, pp. 245, 289). 


We have here, therefore, a typical purification | P 


based on a typical redemption. 

Vers. 1, 2. In the land of Egypt.—It is a 
mark of the dominion of Jehovah in the midst 
of His enemies, that He established the Jewish 
community in the land of Egypt, as also the 
Christian community in the midst of Judaism, 
and the Evangelical community under the domi- 
nion of the Papacy. To the triumphant assu- 
rance in regard to the place corresponds the 
triumphant assurance in regard to the time: 
the Passover, as a typical festival of redemption, 
was celebrated before the typical redemption 
itself; the Lord's Supper before the real redemp- 
tion; and in the constant repetition of its cele- 
bration it points forward to the final redemption 
which is to take place when the Lord comes. 
Keil calls attention to this legislation in the land 
of Egypt, as the first, in distinction from the 
legislation on Mt. Sinai and the fields of Moab. 


—The beginning of months.—It does not 
definitely follow from this ordinance that the 
Jews before had a different beginning of the 
ear; but this is probable, inasmuch as the 
gyptians had a different one. Vid. Keil, Vol. 
II., p. 10. Nisan nearly corresponds to our 
April. . 

Ver. 8. Unto all the congregation of 
Israel.—As heretofore, through the elders.— 
A lamb.—A lamb or kid.—According to 
households.—The companies were not to be 
formed arbitrarily, but were to be formed ac- 
cording to families. Vid. ver. 21.—On the 
tenth day of this month.— Vid. ver. 6. 

Ver. 4. Of course more than two families 
might unite, if some of them were childless. 


_Also perhaps the gaps in smaller families might 


be filled by members from excessively large 
ones, Later tradition fixed upon ten as the nor- 
mal number of participants. 

Ver. 5. Quality of the lamb: without blemish, 
male, one year old. For divergent opinions, 
see Keil, Vol. IL, p. 11.* That the lamb, as 
free from blemish, was designed to represent 
the moral integrity of the offerer (Keil), is a 
very doubtful proposition, since moral integrity 
needs no expiatory blood; it might, with more 
propriety, be taken to represent theocratic in- 
tegrity. Also the requirement that the lamb be 
a male oan hardly [as Keil assumes] have ex- 
clusive reference to the first-born sons [for 
whom the lambs were substituted]. The re- 
quirement of one year as the age probably is 
connected with the necessity that the lamb be 
weaned; furthermore, it was for a meal which 
was to suffice for an ordinary family. The first- 
born of beasts which were sacrificed on other 
occasions than at the Passover needed only to 


@ (The age of the lamb is expressed in Hebrew by the 
bruse: “son ofa year.”’ The Rabbinical iuterpretation is 
that this means a year old or legs, and in practice it has 
been applied to lambe from the age of eight days to’ that of 
one year. Apparently our t ators had that interpreta- 
tion in mind in rendering: “of the first year.’’ But not- 
withstanding the wide currency of this view (adopted even 
by Rosenmilller, Baumgarten, Murphy and other modern 
commentators), it seems to be almost stupidly incorrect, as 
Knobel very clearly shows. Murphy says: “The phrase 
‘son of a year’ means of any. age from a month to a full 
year,’ and refers to Gen. vii. 6, ll. But why “from a 
month?’ Why not “eight days’’ as well? Why not one 
day, or one second, from the time of birth? Isuac, we are 
told ia Gen. xxi. 4, was circumcised when he was the “son 
of eight days.” How old was he? In Lev. xxvil. 6 we 
read: “If it be fron the son of a month unto the son of five 
years,’ where the A. V. correctly “a month old,” aud 
“five years old.”’ It would bea singular way of fixing two 
limite, if both expressions are so indeterminate as the Rab- 
binical interpretation would make them. If the “son of a 
year’’ may be as young us eight days, and the “son of a 
month ”’ may be twenty-nine days old, what is the use of the 
phrase “son ofa month”’ atall? Or what is the sense of 
using the latter phrase as the early limit? Why not say 
simply: “If it be the eon of five vears?’’ which, according 
paige Rabbinical interpretation, ought to cover the whole 
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be eight days old. As the lamb was of more 
value than the kid, it is natural that for this 
Occasion it became more and more predomi- 
nantly used. 
Ver. 6. Ye shall keep it.—Does this mean 
simply: ye shall keep it in store? Probably it 
is intimated that the lamb was designed either 
to represent the persons, or to be held in custody 
forthem. Why did this keeping of the animal 
last from the 10th to the 14th of Nisan? ‘* Which 
regulation, however, Jonathan and Raschi re- 
garded as applicable only to the passover slain 
in Egypt’’ (Keil). According to Hofmann, the 
four days refer to the four generations spent by 
the Israelites in Egypt. In that case the whole 
analogy would lie in the number four. If the 
10th day of Nisan was near the day of the com- 
mand, and Moses foresaw that the last plague 
would not come till after four days, it was natu- 
ral for him not to leave so important a prepara- 
tion to the last day; the four days, moreover, 
were by the ordinance itself devoted entirely to 
wholesome suspense and preparation; in ano- 
ther form Fagius refers to this when be says: ‘ wut 
occasionem haberent tnter se colloguendi et dispu- 
tand:,’’ ete. Vid. Keil.—The whole. assem- 
bly ofthe congregation of Israel.—Although 
every head of a family killed his lamb, yet the 
individual acts were a common act of the people 
in the view of the author of the rite. Israel 
was the household enlarged; the separate house- 
hold was the community in miniature. Hence 
later the lambs were slain in the court.—In 
the evening (literally ‘between the two eve- 
nings’’). This regulation, which distinguishes 
two evenings in one day, is explained in three 
ways: (1) between sunset and dark (Aben-Ezra, 
the Karaites and Samaritans, Keil and others) ; 
2) just before and just after sunset (Kimchi, 
schi, Hitzig); (3) betweon the decline of the 
day and sunset (Josephus, the Mishna, and the 
practice of the Jews). Without doubt this is 
the correct explanation; in favor of it may be ad- 
duced xvi. 12; Deat. xvi.6; John xiii.2. Accord- 
ing to this passage, preparation for the Passover 
was begun before the sun was fully set. Consi- 
derable time was needed for the removal of the 
leaven and the killing of the lamb. According 
to the Jewish conception of the day as reckoned 
from 6 A. M. to 6 P. M., there was in fact a 
double evening: first, the decline of the day of 
twelve hours; secondly, the night-time, begin- 
ning at 6 P. M., which, according to Gen. i. 6 
and Matt. xxviii. 1, was always evening in the 
wider sense—the evening of the day of twenty- 
four hours—whieh preceded the morning, the 
day in the narrower sense.* ; 


* (Ginsburg in Alexander’s Kitto’s Cyclopeedia, Art. Pase- 
over, has shown that the second of the three views about 
“the two evenings’’ was not held by Kimchi and Raschi 
(otherwise called Jarchi), but that they agreed with the 
great mass of Jewish commentators in adopting the third 
view. The phrase iteelf is eo vague that from it alone the 
meaning cannot with certainty be gathered. Most modern 
Christian commentators, it should be said, adopt the first 
view. Deut. xvi. 6, where the time for sacrificing the Pus- 
sover is fixed “ at the going down of the sun,’’ is quot-d as 
favaring that view, while ge quotes it on the other side. 
Whatever may bave been the exact meaning of the phrase 
originally, it is probable that the very early Jewish practice 
corresponded with the Rabbinical interpretation. The trans- 
actions recorded in 1 Kings xviii. indicate this. There we 
read (ver. 26) that the prophets of Baal called on Baal from 


Ver. 7. Take of the blood.—The two door- 
posts, as well as the lintel of the door, denote 
the whole door; the threshold is excepted be- 
cause the atoning blood should not be trodden 
under foot. ‘‘The door,’’ says Keil, ‘through 
which one goes into the house, stands for the 
house itself; as is shown by the frequent ex- 
pression: ‘in thy gates,’ for ‘in thy cities,’ ch. 
xx. 10, etc.” It is here assumed that every 
house or tent had a door properly so called. 
‘“‘Expiation was made for the house, and it was 
consecrated as an altar’’ (Keil). This is a con- 
fused conception. It was the household that wad 
atoned for; the building did thus indeed be- 
come a sort of sanctuary; but in what sense 
was itto be an altar? For here ‘all kinds of 
offerings were united in one central offering: 


the DON, or the slaughter of the Egyptian first- 


born; the expiatory offering, or the blood sprin- 
kled by the byssop-branch on the door-posts 
(Lev. xiv. 49; Num. xix. ») which, therefore, 
as such represent the several parts of the altar; 
the thank-offering, or the Passover-meal; the 
burnt-offering, or the burning of the parts left 
over. Because the door-posts themselves stand 
for the altar, the smearing of them was after- 
wards given up, and, instead, the lamb was 
killed in the court; and this change must have 
been made as soon as there was a court. 

Ver. 8. On that night.—The one following 
the 14th of Nisan. Why only onthe same night? 
Otherwise it would not have been a festive meal. 
Why roasted? The fire (itself symbolically sig- 
nificant) concentrates the strength of the meat; 
by boiling a part of it passes into the water. 
The unleavened bread has a two-fold significance. 
When eaten at the Passover, it denotes separa- 
tion from the leaven of Egypt (Matt. xvi. 6, 12; 
2 Cor. v. 8); asa feast by itself, the feast of 
unleavened bread, called bread of affliction, 
denotes remembrance of the afflictions which 
were connected with the flight from Egypt 
(Deut. xvi. 8). This is overlooked, when it is 
inferred from ver. 17 that the ordinance of the 
feast of unleavened bread was made at a later 
time (as Keil does, II., p. 20).—With bitter 
herbs.—0"1), mixpides (LXX.), lactucss agrestes 
Vulg.), the wild lettuce, the endive, ete. Vid. 

eil II., p. 15, Knobel, p. 99. ‘ According to 
Russell,’’ says Knobel, ‘‘there are endives in 
Syria from the beginning of the winter months 
to the end of March; then comes lettuce in 
April and May.” According to Keil, “the bit- 
ter herbs are not called accompaniments of the 
meal, but are represented as the principal part 
of the meal, here and in Num. ix. 11.” For 


morning till noon, and afterwards (ver. 29) from mid-day 
“until the time of the offering of the evening sacrifice ”” 
(more exactly, “until t»wards the time’’). According to 
Ex. xxix. 30 the evening sacrifice aleo was offered “between 
the two evenings.” Ifthe meaning were “from mid-day till 
sunset,’ there would seem to be no reason why it should not 
have been eo expreseed, Besides, it is intrinsically improbe- 
ble that the howlings of the false prone continued throurh 
the whole day. Especially is it difficult, if not impossidle, 
to find time enough in the evening of that day for the events 
which are narrated to have followed, viz. Elijah’s prayer, 
the consumption of the Pe ee the slaying of the 
false prophets, the return from the hon, the be da fre 
rain, the servant's going seven times to louk, Eli} @ going 
to Jezrevl.—TR.] 


CHAP. XIL. 1-20. 
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Sp, he says, does not mean along with, together 


with, but retains its fundamental meaning, upon, 
over. In this way the following strange sym- 
bolic meaning is deduced: “The bitter herbs 
are to call to mind the bitterness of life ex- 
perienced by Israel in Egypt, and this bitterness 
is to be overcome by the sweet flesh of the lamb.”’ 
If only the bitter herbs did not taste pleasant! 
If only the lamb did not form a meal of thank- 
offering, and in this meal were not the chief 
thing! May not the lamb, according to the 
usual custom, have lain upon a setting of bitter 
herbs? In the passage before us only the un- 
leavened bread is said to be put upon the bitter 
herbs. The modification of the arrangement in 
Num. ix. 11 is unimportant. It is a strange 
notion that the bitter herbs and the sweet bread 
formed “the basis of the Passover-meal’’ (Keil). 
In that case the ‘‘sweet”’ bread ought to have 
made the “sweet’’ fiesh of the lamb superfluous. 
Moreover, the opposite of sweet is not bitter, 
but sour. According to Knobel, the bitter herbs 
correspond to the frankincense which used to 
accompany many offerings of grain, inasmuch 
as they had, for the most part, a pleasant odor. 
But frankincense has a special reference to 
prayer. Ifthe bitter berbs are to be interpreted 
as symbolic, we may understand that they sup- 
plement the negative significance of the unlea- 
vened bread by something positive, as being 
health-giving, vitalizing, consecratory herbs. 

Ver. 9. Its head with its legs. [‘‘ From 
the head to the thighs,” is Lange’s translation. ] 
‘¢ 7. ¢., as Raschi correctly explains, whole, not 
out in pieces, so that the head and legs are not 
seperated from the animal, no bone of him is 

broken (ver. 46), and the inward parts together 
with the (nobler?) entrails, these of course first 
cleansed, are roasted in and with the body,’’* 
The unity of the lamb was to remain intact; on 
which point comp. Bahr, Symbolik des Mosaischen 
Cultus II., p. 685, Keil, and others.f The sym- 
bolic significance of the lamb thus tended to- 
wards the notion of personality and inviolability, 
that on which rested also the fact and continu- 
ance of the unity of the family which partook of it. 

Ver. 10. Let nothing of it remain. « But 
what nevertheless does remain till morning is to 
be burnt with fire” (Keil). But was any of it 
allowed to remain till morning? Vid. my hy- 
pothesis, Life of Christ, Vol. IV., p. 262. 

Ver. 11. And thus. The preparation for the 
journey is here at once real and symbolic. The 
readiness to start is expressed by three marks: the 
loins girded (tacked up); the travelling shoes on 
the feet; the walking-stick in the hand. That even 
the O. T. ritual was no rigid ordinance is proved 


® (This sentence is marked as a quotation by Lange, but 
the raha gt very often in the German original, is not indi- 
poral ay in this case I have not been able to true it 
out. — 

+ [Bahr, 2. c, says on this point: “This had no other object 
than that all who received a part of that one intact lamb, 
t.¢, who at» of it, should regurd themselves as a unit anda 
whole, as a community, just like those who ext the Néw Tes- 
tament Passover, the body of Christ(1 Cor. v. 7), of whiih 
the Apostle, in 1 Cor. x. 17, says, ‘For we being many are 
one) oes arse body ; for we arv all partakers uf that one 

"—Ta. |. 

¢ |The hypothesis is that the remains of the paschal lamb, 
if there were any, were burnt up the same night, and there- 
fore were not allowed to remain till the next day. But this 
seems to conflict with the plaia language of the verse.—TB.]. 


by the remarkable fact that at the time of Christ 
they ate the passover lying on couches.—In 
haste. [‘‘In readiness for flight,” Lange.] A 
meal could hardly have been taken in ‘‘ anxious 
flight” (Keil), or in ‘‘anxious haste’’ (Knobel).* 
—It is Jehovah's Passover. Not the Puass- 
over unto Jehovah, as Keil takes it, referring to 
xx. 10, xxxii. 5. For the Passover designates 
Jehovah’s own going through, going by, passing 
over (sparing), as symbolically represented and 
appropriated by the Passover festival. The feast, 
it is true, is celebrated to Jehovah; but it cele- 
brates Jehovah’s act, and in the place where the 
rite is first instituted, it cannot appear as al- 
ready instituted.—. The LXX. say: mdoyxa éori 
xuply. The Vulg. ‘‘est enim Phase (id est tran- 
situs) domini. On the meaning of MDS vid. the 


T 
lexicons, and Keil II., p.17. The pesgeh is pri- 
marily the divine act of ‘‘passing over;’’ next 
the lamb with the killing of which this exemp- 
tion is connected; finally, the whole eight days’ 
festival, including that of unleavened bread 
(Deut, xvi. 1-6), as, on the other hand, the latter 
feast also included that of the Passover. That 
this first Passover was really a sacrificial feast, 
Keil proves, in opposition to Hofmann, IL., p. 17. 
Comp. Hofmann’s Schriftbeweis II., p. 271.} 

Vers, 12, 18. Explanation of the Passover. 
And I. The counterpart and prototype of the 
Passover festival are historic facts. First, Jeho- 
vah, as judge, passes through all Egypt. Se- 
condly, He visits upon the young life in the 
land a plague whose miraculousness consists 
especially in the fact that the first-born fall, the 


* [Why not in “anxious haste?” A man can surely cat 
in haste as well as do anything else in baste. That there 
was to be a “ readiness for flight” is sufficiently indicated 
by the precept eps the girdles, sandals, and staves. 

id. under “ Textual and Grammatical.” —Tr. |. 

[We have let the A. V. reading stand: nevertheless it 
is by nv means co clear that Keil is not right. He certainly 
is supported not only by many of the best versious and 
commentators, but by the Hebrew, which literally rendered 
can read only, “It is a Passover to Jehovah,” or “lt isa 
Passover of Jehovah.” The latter differs from Lange's 
translation as making “ Passover” indefinite, whereas * Je- 
hovah’s Passover” is equivalent to “the Passover of Jeho- 
vah.” Furthermore, the subject of the sentence naturally, 
if not necessarily, refers to the lamb; but the lamb cannot 
be called Jehovah's passing over. The last point made in 
oppoeition to Kel is not just, inasmuch as Keil does not 
render (as Lange makes him) ‘ the Passover unto Jehovah,” 
but distinctly leaves the noun indefinite, so that there 
is no me that it was an already existent institu- 
tion.—TR.}. 

¢ [Hofmann takes 733} in xii. 27 in the general sense of 


slaughter, instead of the ceremonial sense of sacrifice, and 
argues that, as the lamb was killed in order to be eaten, it 
was in no proper sense an offering to Jehovah, although the 
killing and eating of it was divinely commanded. He dis- 
tinguishes also between the original ordinance and the later 
celebration of it. Keil,on the contrary, lays stress on the 
fact that TIS? and FID everywhere, except Prov. xvii. 1, 


and 1 Sam. xxviii. 24, denote sacrifice in the narrow ceremo- 

nial sense, and that the Passover in Num. ix. 7 is called 

3 >» offering. Knobel likewise says, “ Without doubt the 
rT st 


Passover was a sort of offering.” But he contends that it 
was not (as Keil and others hold) a sin-offering, for the rea- 
sons: (1) that the O. T. gives no indication of such a charac- 
ter; (2) thar the mode of observing the rite differed from 
that belonging to the sin-off-ring, particu'arly in that the 
lamb was eaten, whereas none of the animal constituting 
the sin-offering was e.ten; and (3) that it was a joyone fe 
tival, whereas everything connected with the sin-offering 
was solemn. He classes it, therefore, rather with the burnt- 
offering But the Jatt -r was not eaten, and had (though not 
exclusively, yet partially) an expiatury character. Vid. 
Lev. i. 4,—Ts.]. 


88 EXODUS. 


infliction beginning with the house of Pharaoh. | leaven is in itself a symbol of the sinfal life. If 
The result is that all the gods of Egypt are judged | this were the case, the Israelites would have 
by Jehovah. What doesthatmean? Keilsays: | had to eat unleavened bread all the time, and 
the gods of Egypt were spiritual powers, da:uéua. | certainly would not have been commanded on 
Pseudo-Jonathan: idols. Knobel compares Num. | the day of Pentecost to put leavened bread on 
xxxiii. 4, and says: “We are to think espe-| the altar (Lev. xxiii. 17). The leaven is symbol 
cially of the death of the first-born beasts, since | only of transmission and fellowship, hence, in 
the Egyptians worshipped beasts as gods,” (/) ete. | some cases, of the old or of the corrupt life. 
The essential thing in the subjective notion of gods | ‘“ Leaven of the Egyptian character,” says Keil 
are the religious conceptions and traditions of | himself, II., p. 21. 

the heathen, in so far as they, as real powers,; Ver. 16. On the first day. This is the day 
inhere in national ideals and sympathies. Le- | following the holy night, the second half of the 
gends in point, vid. in Knobel, p. 100. Thirdly, | 15th of Nisan. Like the seventh day it is ap- 
Jehovah spares the first-born of the Israelites.— | pointed a festival, but to be observed less rigidly 
The blood shall be to you fora sign. The/| than the Sabbath. According to Lev. xxiii. 7, 
expression is of psychological importance, even | the only employments forbidden are the regular 
for the notion of atonement. It does not read: | labors of one’s vocation or service, and food may 
it shall be to me for a sign. The Israelites were | be prepared according to the necessities of the 
to have in the blood the sacramental sign that | day; this was not allowed on the Sabbath. 

by the offering of blood the guilt of Israel in| Ver.17. Por on this self-same day. Strictly 
connection with Egypt was expiated, in tbat | speaking then, the days of unleavened bread 
Jehovah had seen the same blodd. This look- began with the beginning of the 15th of Nisan, 
ing on the blood which warded off the pestilence | and in commemoration of the exodus itself, 
reminds us of the looking up to the brasen ser- | whereas the Passover was devoted to the com- 
pent, and of the believer’s contemplation of the ; memoration of the preceding dreadful night of 
perfect atonement on the cross. Keil says, ‘In| judgment and deliverance, the real adoption or 
the meal the sacrificium becomes a sacramentum.” | birth of God’s people Israel. 

Ver. 14. The solemn sanction of the Passover.| Ver. 18. On the fourteenth day of the 
month. This is the feast of unleavened bread 
in the wider sense, including the Passover. The 
Passover, according to the very idea of it, could 

Ver. 15. The solemn institution of the seven | not be celebrated with leavened bread, ¢. ¢., in 
days’ feast of unleavened bread. It was con- | connection with any thing Egyptian, for it repre- 


—As an ordinance for ever. The institution 
temporaneous with the Passover; not afterwards sented a separation, in principle, from what was 


of the Passover continues still in its completed 
form in the new institution of the Lord’s Supper. 


appended to it, for this is not implied by ver. 17. | Egyptian. 

(See above on ver. 8). The real motive was the; Ver. 19. Also the foreigner, who wishes to 
' uniform removal of the Egyptian leaven, a sym- | live among the Israelites, must submit to this ordi- 
bol of entire separation from everything Egyp- | nance, even though he has continued to be a fo- 
tian. Hence the clearing away of the leaven | reigner, i. ¢., has not been circumcised. The one 
had to be done on the first day, even before the | born inthe land is the Israelite himself, a0 called 
incoming of the 165th of Nisan, on the evening of | either in anticipation of his destined place of 
the 14th. Ved. ver. 18. Hence also every one | settlement, or in the wider sense of nationality. 
who during this time ate anything leavened was | Keil approves Leclerc’s interpretation: quia 
to be punished with death. He showed symboli- | oriundi erant ex Isaaco et Jacobo, [‘‘ because they 
cally that he wished to side with Egypt, not | were to take their origin from Isaac and Jacob.” ] 
with Israel. The explanation, ‘‘The unleavened| Ver. 20. Bat nothing leavened. Again 
bread is the symbol of the new life, cleansed | and again is this most sacred symbolic ceremony 
from the leaven of sin,’ (Keil), is founded on | enjoined, for it symbolises the consecration 
the fundamentally false assumption, revived | of God’s people, a consecration based on their 
again especially by Hengstenberg, that the | redemption. 


C.—THE INSTITUTION OF THE FIRST PASSOVER. THE LAST PLAGUE. THE RE- 
LEASE AND THE PREPARATION FOR DEPARTURE. 


CHaptger XII. 21-36. 


21 Then [And] Moses called for all the elders of Israel, and said unto them, Draw 
[Go] out,’ and take you a lamb [take you lambs] according to your families, and 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 [Ver. 21. “ Draw ont,” as the rendering of YN, is acquiesced in by Lange, De Wette, Wordsworth, Murphy, and 


Canon Cook (in the Speaker’s Commentary), and is defended by Kaliech and Bush. Tho latter, in a note on Judg. iv. 6, 
affirms that yw never means “to approach.” He assigns to it there the meaning “to draft,” or “enlist,” sc. soldiers for 


bis army-—a meaning which certainly is no where else (therefore not “frequently,” ae Bush says) to be found. That WD 


CHAP. XII. 21-86. 


89 


22 kill the passover. And ye shall [And] take a bunch of hyssop, and dip it in the 
blood that 7s in the basin, and strike the lintel and the two side posts [two posts] 
with the blood that <s in the basin; and none of you shall go out at the door of his 


23 house until the morning. For [And] Jehovah will 


ass through to smite the 


Egyptians; and when he seeth the blood upon the lintel and on the two side posts 
[two posts], Jehovah will pass over the door, and will not suffer the destroyer to 
24 come in unto [come into] Joey houses to smite you. And ye shall observe this thin 


25 for [as] an ordinance to 


for] thee and to [for 


thy sons for ever. And it sha 


come to pass, when ye be [are] come to the land which Jehovah will give you, ac- 
26 cording as he hath pone that ye shall ae er service. And it shall come to 


27 pass, when your ch 


dren shall say unto 


ou, What mean ye by this service? That 


ye shall say, It ts the sacrifice of Jehovah's passover [the passover of Jehovah], who 


over the houses of the children of Israel in E 

tians, and delivered our houses, And the people 

28 down] and worshipped. And the children of Israel went awa 
29 {did so;] as Jehovah had commanded Moses and Aaron, s0 


pt, when he smote the 
wed the head [bowed 

[went], and did 
id they. And it 


came to pass that at midnight [at midnight that] Jehovah smote all the 


first-born in the land of Egypt, 
on his throne unto the Gearon 
30 and all the first-born of cattle. 


from the first-born of Pharaoh that sat 
of the captive that was in the dungeon; 
And Pharaoh rose up in the night, he, and 


all his servants, and all the Egyptians; and there was a great cry in Egypt 
81 for there was not a house where there was not one dead. And he called for Moses 
_ and Aaron by night, and said, Rise up, and get you forth from among my people, 
32 both ye and the children of Israel; and go, serve Jehovah, as ye have said. Also 
take your flocks and your herds, as ye have said, and be gone; and bless me also. 


33 And the E 


tians were urgent upon the people, that they might send them out 


34 of the land in haste; for they said, We be [are] all dead men. And the people 
took their dough before it was leavened, their kneading troughs being bound up in 


35 their clothes upon their shoulders. And the children of Israel did according to the 
word of Moses; and they borrowed [asked] of the Egyptians jewels [articles] of 

86 silver, and jewels [articles] of gold, and raiment. And Jehovah gave the people fa- 
vor in the sight of the Egyptians, so that [and] they lent unto them such things as 
they required [they gave unto them]: and they spoiled [despoiled] the Egyptians. 


may be need intransitively, Bush does not deny; and indeed in Judg. xx. 37 he himself follows the rendering “drew them- 
selves along,” and explains it as descriptive of a mass of men “stretching themselves out in a long train and rapidly 
eit Sepa way to the city.” This certainly is not far from the meaning which he denies to the word. What significance 
could be attached to the phrase “draw out,” as here used of the paschal lamb, is not clear. Not “draw out,” in the sense 
of “pull out,”—a meaning which the word has in such cases as that of Je who was drawn up with cords out of the 
dan Jer, xxxviii. 13, Not “draw out” in the sense of “draw by lot:” for the word no where has this meaning, and 
the were not drawn by lot. It could mean only “take”—a meaning which, though assigned to it here by Kalisch, 
the word no where else hag, and which, if it had it, would be the same as that of the following word. There is therefore 


little doubt that we are to understand the ti” with the LXX., Vulg., Gesenius, First, Bunsen, Arnheim, Alford, Keil, 


and others, as used intransitively.—Tr. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The narrative evidently transports us to the 
14th day of Nisan, the days of preparation being 
passed over. 

Ver. 21. For this reason we do not translate 
100 intransitively, “go hence,’’ ee. The pas- 
chal lambs have been for four days in a special 
enclosure; now they are to be drawn out, seized 
and slaughtered. Hence also the injunction pro- 
ceeds at once to the further directions concern- 
ing the transaction. 

Ver. 22. A bunch of hyssop.—A handful, 
says Maimonides. Hyssop ‘designates proba- 
bly not the plant which we call hyssop, not the 
hyssopus officinalis, it being doubtful whether this 
is found in Syria and Arabia (vid. Ritter, Erd- 
kunde, XVII., p. 686), but a species of the origa- 
num similar to the hyssop”’ (Keil).—That is in 
the basin—i. ¢., in which the blood was caught. 


None of you shall go out.—They are pro- 
tected only in the house, behind the propitiatory 
blood. 

Ver. 28. The destroyer to come in.— 
Comp. the oAodpebwv of Heb. xi. 28 with 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 16; Isa. xxxvii. 86. So Keil and others, 
whereas Knobel and others take "MWD as ab- 


stract==destruction. Knobel’s reasons (p. 105) 
are easily refuted; ¢.g., though Jehovah Him- 
self goes through Egypt, yet it does not thence 
follow that He might not make use of an angel 
of judgment in the judicial inflictions (to be un- 
derstood symbolically, vid. Ps. Ixxviii. 49); He 
Himself, however, distinguishes between His peo- 
ple and the Egyptians, 

Vers, 24-26. The establishment of the Passover 
festival is again enjoined, and at the same time 
there is connected with it an injunction to in- 
struct children concerning it. The Israelitish 
child will not unthinkingly practice a dead wor- 
ship; he willask: Whatdoes it mean? Andthe 


40 


Israelitish fathers must not suppress the ques- 
tions of the growing mind, but answer them, and 
thus begin the spiritualizing of the paschal rite. 

Ver. 27. Worshipped.—Expression of faith, 
allegiance, joy, and gratitude. 

Ver. 28. Brief reference to the festive meal 
of faith in contrast with the dreadful judgment 
now beginning. At midnight.—According to 
Keil, we have no occasion here to look for any 
natural force as underlying the punishment, but 
to regard it as a purely supernatural operation 
of divine omnipotence, inasmuch as here the 
pestilence is not named, as in 2 Sam. xxiv. 15. 
Also (he says) Jehovah administers the last 
toons without Moses’ mediation. But here too 

oses’ prophetic prediction has a place; and 
also the teleological design of the facta. And 
this was the main feature of all these punitive 
miracles, provided we do not conceive Moses’ 
rod as having itself wrought them. According 
to Knobel, the miracle consisted in the pestilence 
‘‘which from the oldest time to the present day 
has had its chief seat in Egypt.” He gives s 
series of examples, p. 106. Also statements con- 
cerning the season in which the pestilence is ac- 
customed to appear in Egypt: December, Febru- 
ary, March. ‘It is most destructive from March 
to May.’ ‘‘Quite in accordance with the facts, 
the series of plagues ends with the pestilence, 
which generally lasts till the Nile inundation.” 
“The pestilence spares many regions, ¢.g., the 
deserts (Pruner, p. 419).” On the death of the 
cattle: ‘‘According to Hartmann ( Erdbeschretbung 
von Afrika, I., p. 68), the dogs in Cairo almost 
constantly have the pestilence; and when it 
rages among them, it ceases to prevail among 
men.” According to Knobel, the occurrence 
was expanded by legendary tradition into a mi- 
racle. But miraculous are: (1) The prediction of 
the fact, its object, and its results; (2) the sud- 
den spread of the plague over the younger gene- 
ration, the first-born, especially the first-born 
of the king, being singled out; (8) the fact that 
both beasts and men suffered; (4) the liberation 
of Israel. That the religious expression of this 
great event has its peculiarity, that it makes ge- 
neralizations, and leaves out subordinate fea- 
tures in accordance with its idealizing tendency 
and symbolic design—on this point one must 
shape his views by means of a thorough herme- 
neutical apprehension of thereligiousstyle. Even 
Keil cannot quite adopt the assumption of Cor- 
nelius a Lapide, that in many houses grandfa- 
thers, fathers, sons, and wives, in case they were 
all first-born, were killed. But literally under- 
stood, the narrative warrantsthis, But the per- 
fect realization of the object aimed at lifts the 
event above the character of a legend. 


EXODUS. 


Vers. 80, 81. The great lamentation which in 
the night of terror resounds through Egypt be- 
comes the immediate motive for releasing Israel. 
And he called for Moses.—We need not, with 
Calvin, lay any stress on the fact that Pharaoh, 
x. 28, had commanded the men not to show them- 
selves again to him, as if a humiliating incon- 
sistency of the tyrant with himself were not cha- 
racteristic, and as if in the history of despotism 
it were not a frequent feature. This crushing 
bumiliation Pharaoh could not escape. Moses 
and Aaron had to receive the permission from 
his own mouth, And we cannot call it mere 
permission. He drives him out by a mandate 
which bears unmistakable marks of excitement. 
Serve Jehovah, as ye have said.—These 
words involve the promise of complete libera- 
tion, and at the same time the intention to re- 
quire the Israelites to return. As ye have 
said—he repeats—and finally he even begs for 
their intercession: ‘bless me also."" According 
to Keil, every thing, even the request for their 
blessing, looks to a manifest and quite uncondi- 
tional dismissal and emancipation. But this 
thought is expressed more positively in the be- 
rey of the Egyptians, who were the most ter- 
rified.’’ 

Ver. 88. At all events the Israelites had a 
right to understand the dismission as an eman- 
cipation, although formally this right was not 
complete until Pharaoh hostilely pursued them. 
Keil refers to xiv. 4,5. The report brought to 
the king, that the people had fled, seems, how- 
ever, to imply that in the mind of the Egyptians 
there had been no thought of unconditional 
emancipation, but only of an unconditional fur- 
lough. And when Pharaoh was disposed vio- 
lently to take back even this promise, that was a 
new instance of hardness of heart, the last and 
the fatal one. We are all dead men: as it 
were, already dead. Expression of the greateat 
consternation, 

Ver. 84. And the people took their 
dough, before it was leavened. That is (ac- 
cording to Keil): ‘‘The Israelites intended to 
leaven the dough, because the command to eat 
unleavened bread for seven days had ‘not yet 
been made known to them.” But the text evi- 
dently means to say just the opposite of this: 
they carried, in accordance with the command, 
dough which was entirely free from leaven. 
They had already put enough for seven days 
into the baking-pans, and carried these on their 
shoulders, wrapped up in their outer garments, 
or rather in wrapping cloths, such as might be 
used for mantles or wallets. 

Vers. 85, 86. Vid. iii. 21 and Comm. on Gene- 
sis, p. 88. 


D.—THE EXODUS FROM EGYPT. LEGAL ENACTMENTS CONSEQUENT ON LIBERATION. 


CHaprTger XII. 


87—XIII. 16. 


37 And the children of Israel journeyed from Rameses to Succoth, about six hun- 


38 dred thousand on foot, that were men [the men] beside [besides] children. 


Anda 


mixed multitude went up also with them; and flocks, and herds, even very much 


CHAP. XII. 87—XIII. 16. 41 


39 cattle. And they baked unleavened cakes of the dough which they brought forth 
out of Egypt, for it was not leavened; because they were thrust out of Egypt, and 

40 could not tarry, neither had they prepared for themselves any victual. Now the 
sojourning [dwelling, 7. e. time of dwelling] of the children of Israel, who dwelt — 

41 [which they dwelt] in Egypt, was four hundred and thirty years. And it came to 
pass at the end of the [end of] four hundred and thirty years, even [on] the self- 
same day it came to pass, that all the hosts of Jehovah went out from the land of 

42 Egypt. It is a night to be much observed [of solemnities] unto Jehovah for bring- 
ing them out from the land of Egypt: this ts that night of Jehovah to be observed 
of [night of solemnities unto Jehovah for] all the children of Israel in [through- 

43 out] their generations. And Jehovah said unto Moses and Aaron, This is the 

44 ‘ordinance of the Passover: There shall no stranger [foreigner] eat thereof: But 
every man’s servant [every servant] that is bought for money, when thou hast cir- 

45 cumcised him, then shall he eat thereof. A foreigner [stranger] and an [a] hired 

46 servant shall not eat thereof. In one house shall it be eaten; thou shalt not carry 
forth aught of the flesh abroad out of the house; neither shall ye break a bone 

47, 48 thereof. All the congregation of Israel shall keep [sacrifice] it. And when a 
8 r [sojourner] shall sojourn with thee, and will keep the [sacrifice a] passover 
to Jehovah, let all his males be circumcised, and then let him come near and 
keep [sacrifice] it: and he shall be as one that is born in the land: for [but] no 

49 uncircumcised person shall eat thereof. One law shall be to [shall there be for] him 

50 that is home-born, and unto [for] the stranger that sojourneth among you. Thus 
did all the children of Israel]; as Jehovah commanded Moses, so did they. 

51 And it came to pass the self-same day, that Jehovah did bring the children of 
Israel out of the land of Egypt by their armies [according to their hosts]. 

Caap. XIII. 1,2 And Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, Banctify unto me all the 
[every] first-born, whatsoever openeth the [any] womb among the children of 
Israel, both of man and of beast: it ts mine. d Moses said unto the people, 
Remember this day, in which ye came out from Egypt, out of the house of bondage: 
for by strength of hand Jehovah brought you out from this place [thence]: there 

4 shall no leavened bread be eaten. This day came [come] ye out in the month 
39 Abib. And it shall be, when Jehovah shall bring thee into the land of the Ca- 
naanites, and the Hittites, and the Amorites, and the Hivites, and the Jebusites, 
which he sware unto thy fathers to give thee, a land flowing with milk and honey, 
6 that thou shalt keep this service in this month. Seven days thou shalt eat unlea- 
7 vened bread ; and in the seventh day shall be a feast to Jehovah. Unleavened 
bread shall be eaten seven [the seven] days; and there shall no leavened bread be 
seen with thee, neither shall there be leaven seen with thee in all thy quarters 
8 [borders]. And thou shalt show [tell] thy son in that day, saying, is 13 done 
[It is] because of that which Jehovah did unto me when I came forth out of Egypt. 
9 And it shall be for a sign unto thee upon thine [thy] hand, and for a memorial 
between thine eyes, that Jehovah’s law may be in thy mouth: for with a strong 

10 hand hath Jehovah brought thee out of Egypt. Thou shalt therefore [And thou 

11 shalt] keep this ordinance in his [its] season from year to year. And it shall be, 
when Jehovah shall bring thee into the land of the Canaanites, as he sware unto 

12 thee and to thy fathers, and shall give it thee, That thou shalt set apart unto Jeho- 
vah all that openeth the matrix [womb], and every firstling that cometh [every 
first-born] of a beast [of beasts] which thou hast; the males shall be Jehovah’s. 

13 And every firstling [first-born] of an ass thou shalt redeem with a lamb; and if 
thou wilt not redeem it, then thou shalt break his neck: and all the first-born of 

14 man among thy children shalt thou redeem. And it shall be, when thy son asketh 
thee in time to come, saying, What is this? that thou shalt say unto him, By 
strength of hand Jehovah brought us out from Egypt, from the, house of bondage: 

15 And it came to pass, when Pharaoh would hardly let us go, that Jehovah slew all 
the first-born in the land of Egypt, both the first-born of man and the first-born of 
beast: therefore I sacrifice to Phovah all that openeth the matrix [womb], being 

16 [the] males; but all the first-born of my children I redeem. And it shall be for 
a token upon thine [thy] hand, and for frontlets between thine eyes; for by strength 
of hand Jehovah brought us forth out of Egypt. 


42 EXODUS. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 87. And the children of Israel jour- 
neyed.—On the journey see the Introduction, 
Keil II., p. 26, the literature above quoted, and 
Keil IL, p. 28, Note, Knobel, p. 111 sq.—About 


600,000 on foot.—«°425, asin Nom. xi. 21, 


the infantry of an army, is added, because they 
went out as a warlike host (ver. 41), and in the 
number given only the men able to bear arms, 
those over twenty years of age, are reckoned ; 


D'2371 is added because of the following 13? 
BD: ‘besides the little ones.’ 0 is used here 
in the wider significance of the dependent part 
of the family, including wife and children, as in 
Gen. xlvii. 12; Num. xxxii. 16, 24, and often, 
those who did not travel on foot, but on beasts 
of burden or in wagons” (Keil). On the round 
number, as well as the increase of Israel in 
Egypt, comp. Knobel, p. 121, Keil, ¢. c., and the 
Introduction. On the fruitfulness of the land 
of Goshen, see Keil II., p. 29. Kurtz and Ber- 
theau have suggested as an explanation of the 
great number, that we may assume that the 
seventy Israelites who emigrated to Egypt had 
several thousand men-servants and maid-ser- 
vants. Keil insists that only the posterity of 
the seventy souls is spoken of. But compare 
the antithesis in Gen. xxxii. 10: “one staff’’ 
and “two bands.” In Israel the faith consti- 
tuted the nationality, as well as the nationality the 
faith, as is shown by so many examples (Rahab, 
Ruth, the Gibeonites, efe.), and Israel had in its 
religion a great attractive power. 

Ver. 88. And a mixed multitude.—oy 
37. Vulg.: vulgus promiscuum; Luther: viel 
Pibelvolk, ‘a great rabble.”—“In typical ful- 
fillment of the promise, Gen. xii. 8, without 
doubt stimulated by the signs and wonders of 
the Lord in Egypt (comp. ix. 20; x. 7; xi. 8) 
to seek their salvation with Israel, a great mul- 
titude of mixed people joined themselves to the 
departing Israelites; and, according to the gov- 
erning idea of the Jewish commonwealth, they 
could not be repelled, although these people 
afterwards became a snare to them. Vid, Num. 
xi. 4, where they are called \)DDX, medley” 


(Keil). Literally, a collection. Comp. Deut. 
xxix. 11. 

Ver. 89. Vid. ver. 84. It does not mean that 
they had no time to leaven their dough, but that 
they had no time to prepare themselves other 
provisions besides. The deliverance came upon 
them like a storm; they were even thrust out 
of Egypt. 

Ver. 40” Vid. the Introduction, Keil IL. p. 
80, Knobel, p. 121. 

Ver. 41. On the self-same day.—Knobel 
says very strangely, that the meaning is that 
Jacob entered Egypt on the same day, the 14th 
of Abib. Keil understands the day before de- 
signated, vers. 11-14. We assume that ‘‘day”’ 
here denotes ‘‘time’’ in the more general sense. 

Ver. 42. Keil renders: night of preservation. 
Knobel: a festival. Both ideas are involved in 


“BW, and evidently the text aims to express the 


antithesis indicated in our translation [Lange 
renders: festliche Wacht, ‘festive vigil.” —Tr.] | 
Vers. 48-45. The ordinance of the Pas- 


sover.—ipn, &. 9g. pn, law, statute. As Tnracl 


now begins to become a people and a popular 
congregation, the main features of their legal 
constitution are at once defined. It all starts 
with the Passover as the religious communion 
of the people, for which now circumcision is 
prescribed as a prerequisite. As circumcision 
constitutes the incipient boundary-line and sepa- 
ration between Israel and the life of secular peo- 
ple, so the paschal communion is the character- 
istic feature of the completed separation. First, 
the congregation is instituted; then follows the 
preliminary institution of the priesthood in the 
sanctification of the first-born; then the first 
trace of the fixed line of distinction, in the ordi- 


‘nance of the feast of unleavened bread; then 


the first provision for the permanent sacrificial 
service, in Jehovah’s claiming for Himself the 
first-born of beasts, xiii. 12, while a distinction 
is at the same time made between clean and 
unclean beasts, ver. 18; and finally the intima- 
tion is made that the natural sacerdotal duty of 
the first-born shall be redeemed and transferred 
to a positive priesthood. The circumstance that 
Israel thereby came into a new relation to fo- 
reigners, ‘‘that a crowd of strangers joined 
themselves to the departing Israelites’’ (Keil), 
can only be regarded as one of the occasions for 
that fixing of the first features of the law which 
was here quite in place.—No stranger.—What 
is said of the 13)~{3, or non-Israclite, in gene- 
ral, is more particularly said of the sojourner 
CWA) and of the hireling, day-laborer (YW). 
The latter, if not an Israelite, is a 1 who re- 
sides a longer or shorter time among the Israel- 
ites. Yet the exclusion is not absolute, except 
as regards the uncircumcised; every servant, 
on the other hand, who submits to circumcision 
(for no one could be circumcised by force, 
although circumcision was within the option of 
all) assumes the privileges and obligations of 
the communion. Thus, therefore, the distino- 
tion of classes, as related to the communion of 
the people of God, is here excluded. 

Ver. 46. In one house shall it be eaten. 
—A new enforcement of the law that the com- 
munion, as such, must be maintained. The sig- 
nificance of the words: ‘Thou shalt not carry 
forth aught of the flesh abroad,” the medisval 
Church had little conception of.* 

Vers. 50, 51. The next to the last verse de- 
clares that this became a fixed custom in Israel; 
and the last one recurs again to the identity of 
the festive day with the day of the deliverance 
of Israel from Egypt. 

Ch. XIIL, ver. 1. Sanctify unto me every 
first-born.—‘‘ The sanctification of the first- 
born is closely connected with the Passover. 
The Passover effects (?) the exemption of the 
first-born of Israel, and the exemption bas as 
its aim their sanctification” (Keil). But the 
thing meant is sanctification in the narrower 


* [The reference is to the Corpus-Christi festival, charao- 
terized by the public processions which are held in honor of 
the host.—Tr. 
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sense, the preparation of the sacerdotal order and 
of the offerings; for the general sanctification com- 
prised the whole people. Here we have to do with 
sanctification for the specific service of Jehovah. 
It is assumed that the first-born are representa- 
tives and sureties of the whole race, and that 
therefore, without the intervention of grace and 
forbearance, the first-born of Israel also would 
have been slain. Accordingly, the phrase: ‘it 
is mine,’ refers certainly not only to the fact 
that Jehovah oreated the first-born, as Kurtz 
maintains, but still more to the right of posses- 
sion which this gracious favor establishes. 
Keil denies this. It refers, he says, according 
to Num. iii. 18; viii. 17, to the fact that Jeho- 
vah, on the day when he slew the first-born of 
Egypt, sanctified the first-born of Israel, and 
therefore spared them. An ultra-Calvinistic dis- 
position of things, which seems to ground the 
exemption on Jehovah’s caprice. While the 
sanctification cannot be dissociated from the 
exemption, as little can the exemption be disso- 
ciated from the creation. The election of Israel 
is indeed the prerequisite of the exemption of 
the Israelitish first-born; but this exemption 
again, as an act of grace, is a condition of the 
special sanctification of the first-born. 

Ver. 8. Remember this day. ‘In vers. 
8-10, the ordinance respecting the seven days’ 
feast of unleavened bread (xii. 15-20), is made 
known by Moses to the people on the day of the 
exodus at the station Succoth’’ (Keil). We 
have already above (on xii. 8) pointed out the 
incorrectness of this view. It is all the more 
incorrect, if, with Keil and others, we find in the 
leaven a bol of sinfulness. The leaven which 
the Jews had heretofore had was connected with 
the leaven of Egypt, and was thus fitted to serve 
as a symbol of the fact that they were connected 
with the sinfulness of Egypt, and that this con- 
nection must be broken off. If now they had 
not been driven out so hastily, they would have 
had time to produce for themselves a pure 
and specifically Jewish leaven, and this perhaps 
seemed the more desirable thing, as the un- 
leavened bread was not very palatable. But for 
this there was no time. With this understand- 
ing of the case, we render the last clause of ver. 
8, ‘so that nothing leavened waseaten.” [This 
translation, however, is hardly possible.—TR. ]. 
—The house of servants. Servants of private 
persons they were not, it is true, but all Egypt was 
made for them by Pharaoh one house of slaves. 

Vers. 4, 5, The urgency in the enforcement of 
this feast is doubtless owing to the fact that there 
was no pleasure in eating the unleavened bread. 
Hence the festival is represented as chiefly a ser- 
vice rendered to God. The meals accompanying 
thank-offerings preserved the equilibrium. 

Ver. 6. On the seventh day. In the line 
of the feast-days the seventh day is specially 
mentioned as the festive termination; on it 
work ceased, and the people assembled together. 

Ver. 9. Pora sign upon thy hand. Ac- 
cording to Spencer, allusion is made to the 
heathen custom of branding marks on the fore- 
head or hand of soldiers and slaves. Keil, re- 
ferring to Deut. vi. 8 and xi. 18, assumes that 
we are probably to understand bracelets or 
frontiets. But in the passages quoted a much 


more general inculcation of Moses’ words is 
meant. Inasmuch as the Jews were to observe 
several great festivals, it is not to be assumed 
that they were to be required to wear the signs 
only on the feast of unleavened bread; all the 
less, as the day was so definitely fixed. We 
therefore re the expression both here and in 
Deuteronomy as symbolic, but suggested by a 
proverbial phrase borrowed from the nations 
of antiquity. Our language has a similar pro- 
verbial, but less elegant, expression. That the 
Pharisaic Jews afterwards actually made them- 
selves such phylacteries grew out of their slavery 
to the letter of the law. See more in detail in 
Keil, II. P- 87. 
Ver. 12. Bvery first-born of beasts, First, 
the text recurs to the common statute respectin 
the first-born of men and beasts; hence: ‘‘a 
that openeth the womb.’”’ According to Keil, 
the term Y3piI, to set apart, offer, is used to 


point a contrast to the Canaanitish custom of con- 
secrating the first-born to Moloch; he quotes 
Lev. xviii. 21. But the verb seems to express 8 
more original and general separation of what is 
offered from what is not offered; or it means to 
let depart.—The males, With this matter, 
therefore, the female first-born have nothing to 
do. The first-born son is the head of the young 
house, the heir of the old house. As the heir 
of the old house he also assumes its guilt; as 
the head of the young house he must represent 
it. More particular specifications concerning 
the first-born male clean beast are given in xxii. 
29 yee Deut. xv. 21. 

. 18. The germ of the distinction between 
clean and unclean beasts. The substitution of a 
sheep or kid for the assis a proof that the unclean 
beast signifies not the evil, but the profane, that 
which is not fitted toserve asa religious symbol. 

Ver. 14. When thy son asketh thee. 
Even in the theocracy the: ceremonial worship 
is to be not a dumb one, repressing, or even 
suppressing, questions and instruction, but is to 
be spiritualized by questions and instruction. 

Ver. 15. All the first-born of my children. 
Keil opposes the view, very prevalent of old, 
that the sanctification of the first-born is to be 
derived from the destination of the first-born to 
be priests. But he afterwards (IL, p. 86) himself 
brings forwards reasons which refute his own 
view, founded on that of Outram and Vitringa, 
especially by citing Num. iii. Nothing can be 
clearer than Num. iii. 12.* 

Ver. 16, Also in reference to the phylacteries 
we hold to the symbolical interpretation of the 
Caraites in opposition to the literal one of the 
Talmudists; so Keil II., p. 87. 


* [Kell says: “In what way they were to consecrate their 
life to the Lord depended on the Lord's direction, which pre- 
ecribed that they should perform the non-sacerdotal laburs 
connected with the sanctuary, and so be the priests’ servants 
in the sacred service. Yet even this service was afterwards 
transferred to the Levites (Num. {il.); but in place of it the 
people were required to redeem their first-born sons from 
the service which was incumbent on them, and which had 
been transferred to the Levites who were substituted for 
them, ¢. e., to ransom them by the payment to the priests of 
five shekels of silver for every person, Nom. fii. 47; xviii. 
16.” Num. iii. 12, above referred to as confuting Keil’s view, 
says simply that the Levites were substitut-d for the first- 
born, but does not say that the first-born were originally 
destined to be priests, Lange's atatement, therefore, seems 
to be unwarranted.—Tzr. |. 


44 EXODUS. 


FOURTH SECTION. 


Direction of the Hxodus, The Pursuit. The Distress. The Red Sea. The Song 
of Triumph. 


Cuapters XIII. 17—XV. 21. 


A.—DIRECTION OF THE MARCH. THE DISTRESS. PASSAGE THROUGH 
THE RED SEA. JUDGMENT AND DELIVERANCE. 


Cap. XIII. 17—XIV. 81. 


17 And it came to pass, when Pharaoh had let the people go, that God led them 
not through [by] the way of the land of the Philistines, although [for]' that was 
near; for God said, Lest peradventure the [Lest the] people repent, when they 

18 see war, and they return to Egypt: But God led the people about through [by] 
the way of the wilderness of the Red Sea. And the children of Israel went up har- 

19 nessed [armed] out of the land of Egypt. And Moses took the bones of Joseph 
with him; for he had straitly [strictly] sworn the children of Israel, saying, God 

20 will surely visit you, and ye shall a up my bones away hence with you. And 
they took their journey [they journeye om Succoth, and encamped in Etham in 

21 [on] the edge of the wilderness. And Jehovah went before them by day in a pil- 
lar of a cloud [of cloud], to lead them the way; and by night in a pillar of fire, 

22 to give them light; to go by day and night. He took not away the pillar of the 
cloud [of cloud] by day, nor the pillar of fire by night, from betore the people. 


CHap. XIV. 1,2 Awnp Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children 
of Israel, that they turn [turn back] and sen before Pi-hahiroth, between Mi 
dol and the sea, over against [before] ey on; before [over against] it sh 

3 ye encamp by thesea. For Cra iogicie will say of the children of Israel], The 
4 are sntangled [bewildered] in the land, the wilderness hath shut them in. And 
will harden Pharaoh’s heart, that he shall [and he will] follow after them, and I 
will be honored [get me honor] upon Pharaoh, and upon all his host; that [and] 
5 the Egyptians may [shall] know that Iam Jehovah. And they did so. And it 
was told the king of Egypt that the i fled: and the heart of Pharaoh and of 
his servants was turned against the people, and they said, Why have we done this 
[What is this that we have done], that we have let Israel from serving us? 
6, 7 And he made ready his chariot, and took his people with him. And he took 
six hundred chosen chariots, and all the chariots of Egypt, and captains over every 
8 one [all] of. them. And Jehovah hardened the heart of Pharaoh king of Egypt, 
9 and he pursued after the children of Israel, and the children of Israel went out with 
an [a] high hand. But [And] the Egyptians pursued after them, all the horses 
and chariots [chariot-horses] of Pharaoh, and his horsemen, and his army, and 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


8 [XITI.17. “For that was near.” A. V., Murphy, Kalisch, Gesenins, Glaire, Alford retain the rendering “althongh” 
for 93 in this sentence. But such meaning for °3) cannot be well substantiated. Ps. xlix.10, adduced by Furst, is cer- 


tainly not an instance of such use, Ps. cxvi. 10 is more plausible. The A. V. rendering: “I believed, therefore [*3] have 


I spoken,” is incorrect. But it is not necessary, with some, to translate: “I believed, although I speak.” The cle 
here probably bas the meaning “when.” In Ps. xlix. 19, adduced by Gesenins (Thesaurus), it means “ because,” the a 

dosis following in ver. 20. The same may be said of Gen. vili. 21; Job xv. 27-29; Zech. vil. 6. The rendering “when” 
suffices in Jer. iv. 30; xxx. 11; xlix. 16; 1.11; 11. 63; Mic. vii. 8; Ps. xxvil. 10; xxi‘12. The rendering “for” suffices in 
Hoa. xiii. 15; Nah. {. 10; Deut. xviil. 14; xxix. 19; Jer. xlvi. 23; Ps. lxxi. 10; 1 Ubron. xxviii.5. The rendering “ where- 
as,” or “ while,” may be udopted in Mal. 1.4; Eccl. iv. 14. Probably these comprise all the paseages in which the meaning 
“though ” can with any plausibility be maintained. ‘3 can be assumed to have the meaning “although ” only as being 


equivalent to °3 Di, “even when.” Even though this should be assumed som: times to occur, still the case before us is 


not of that sort. The true explanation of such constructions {is to assume a slight ellipsis in the expression: “God led 
them not by the way of the land of the Philistines, [as might have heen expected], seeing that was near.” Or; “for that 
was near [and return to Egypt in case of danger wuld be more readily resorted to}.”—Ta.] 


CHAP. XIII. 17—XIV. 81. 45 


10 overtook them encampin by the sea, beside Pi-hahiroth, before Baal-zephon. And 
when Pharaoh drew nigh, the children of Israel lifted up their eyes, and behold, 
the Egyptians [Egypt] marched after them; and they were sore afraid: and the 

11 children of Israel cried out unto Jehovah. And they said unto Moses, Because 
[Is it because] there were no graves in Egypt, hast thou [that thou hast] taken us 
away to die in the wilderness? sheratiee hast thou dealt thus with [what is this 

12 that thou hast done to] us, to carry [in bringing] us forth out of Egypt? Js not 
this the word that we did tell [spake unto] thee in Egypt, saying, Let us alone, 
that we may serve the Egyptians? For tz had been [is] better for us to serve the 

13 tians than that we should die in the wilderness. And Moses said unto the 
people, Fear ye not, stand still, and see the salvation of Jehovah, which he will shew 
to Facrk for] you to-day: for the Egyptians whom ye have seen to-day, ye shall 

14 see them again no more forever. Jehovah shall fight for you, and ye shall hold 

15 your peace. And Jehovah said unto Moses, Wherefore criest thou unto me? speak 

16 unto the children of Israel, that they go forward: But [And] lift thou up thy rod, 
and stretch out thine [thy] hand over the sea, and divide it: and the children of 

17 Israel shall go on dry ground through the midst of the sea. And I, behold, I will 
harden the hearts of the Egyptians, and they shall follow them: and I will get me 
honor upon Pharaoh, and ape all his host, upon his chariots, and upon his horse- 

18 men. And the Egyptians shall know that I am Jehovah, when I have gotten [get] 

19 me honor upon Pharaoh, upon his chariots, and upon his horsemen, And the an- 
gel of God, which [who] went before the camp of Israel, removed and went behind 

em; and the pillar of the cloud [of cloud] went [removed] from before their face 

20 [before them], and stood behind them: And it came between the camp of the 
Egyptians and the camp of Israel; and it was a cloud and darkness to [and 
darkness], but it gave light by night to these [it lightened the night) * so that [and 

21 the one came not near the BA all the night. And Moses stretched out his han 
over the sea; and Jehovah caused the sea to go back [flow] by a strong east wind 
all that njght, and made the sea dry land [bare ground],’ and the waters were di- 

22 vided. And the children of Israel went into the midst of the sea upon the dry 

nd: and the waters were a wall unto them on their right hand, and on their 

23 left. And the Egyptians pursued, and went in after them to the midst of the sea, 

24 even all Pharaoh’s horses, his chariots, and his horsemen. And it came to pass that 
in the morning watch Jehovah looked unto [looked down at] the host of the 
Egyptians through [in] the pillar of fire and of the cloud [of cloud], and troubled 

25 the host of the Egyptians, And took off [turned aside] their chariot wheels, that they 
drave them [and made them drive] heavily: so that [and] the Egyptians said, Let 
us flee from the face of Israel ; for Jehovah fighteth for them against the Egyptians. 

26 And Jehovah said unto Moses, Stretch out thine [thy] hand over the sea, that the 
waters may come again [back] upon the Egyptians, upon their chariots, and upon 

27 their horsemen. And Moses stretched forth his hand over the sea, and the sea re- 
turned to his strength [to its course] when the morning appeared; and the 
Egyptians fled against it; and Jehovah overthrew [shook] the Egyptians in [into] 

28 the midst of the sea. And the waters returned, and covered the chariots, and the 
horsemen and [of ]* all the host of Pharaoh that came into the sea after them ; 


2 (XIV. 20. mv Sr-me “70k"1 zn) jt ‘73°. The construction is difficult. The only literal rendering is: 
T 3 T —_ = oT ~ -= H T ed e ‘= 
“ And it was (or, became) the cloud and the darkness, and it illumined the night.” The difficulty is gotten over by Knobel 
and Ewald by altering Fn into yun, reading: “ And it came to pass as to the cloud, that it made darkueces.” 
bg = H e bay | 2 
But even with this conjectural change, it is no lees necessary to aseume an ellipsis of “to the one” and “ to the other,” or 
“on the one side’ and “on the other,” as is done by A. V. and the great majority of versions and commentators, The arti- 
cle may be explained as pointing back to xiii. 21: “And it was the cloud and the darkness which have been already de- 
scribed.” Or it is even possible to take BoD (ver. 19) as the subject of the verb: “ And he became the cloud and dark- 
| . @ 
pees; but he fIlumined the night.”—Tr.] 
j {XIV. 21. The Hebrew word here used, FID}, Is different from the one rendered “dry ground” in the next verse; 
TTT 
and there is a clear distinction In the meaning, as is quite apparent from a comparieon of Gen. viii. 13, where it is said, that 
on tho first day of the first month the gruund was 31}, with ver. 14, where it is said, that on the twenty-seventh day of 
ee T 
the second month the earth was w/5*. The first means: free from water, drained; the second means: free from moisture, 
dry. The distinction is generally clear, thongh somotimes not exactly observed.—Tr. } 
§ [XIV. 28. The preposition 4 certainly cannvt here be rendered “‘and;’’ but it may have a sort of resumptive force, 


equivalent to “even,”’ “ namety,”’ “ in short.‘—Tr. } 
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29 there remained not so much as one of them [of them not even one]. But the chil- 


dren of Israel walked upon 
30 wall unto them on their right 


land in the midst of the sea; and the waters were a 
d, and on their left. Thus [And] Jehovah saved 


Israel that day out of the hand of the Egyptians; and Israel saw the Egyptians 
81 dead upon the sea shore. And Israel saw that [the] great work which Jehovah 


did upon the E 
and his servant Moses. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Chap. xiii. 17. Not by the way of the 
land of the Philistines. Decidedly wise, 
theocratic policy on the part of Moses, rightly 
ascribed to God. The people, disheartened by 
servitude, could not at once maintain a conflict 
with the warlike Philistines, without being 
driven back to Egypt. They must first acquire 
in the wilderness the qualities of heroes. And 
that, according to Goethe, was accomplished in 
a few years! On the exodus, comp. Introduc- 
tion; Keil, IL. p. 42; Knobel, p. 181. 

Ver. 18. Led the people about. It is a 
question whether the round-about way spoken 
of has reference simply to the absolutely direct 
route through the Philistine country, or to 
another more direct one which they had al- 
ready begun to take, but which they were to 
give up. According to xiv. 2, the latter is to 
be assumed. Moreover, reference is made not 
only to the small distance to the Red Sea, but to 
the whole distance through the wilderness along 
the Red Sea, first southward along the Gulf of 
Suez, then along the Elanitic Guif northwards, 
(see Knobel, p. 181). For we have here to do 
with an introductory and summary ‘account. It 
‘was natural that nothing but the prophetic 
divine word of Moses should have the control 
of the march, inasmuch as the people would 
have rushed impetuously towards the old cara- 
van road of their fathers. Moses himself was 
further infiuenced by his former journey to 
Sinai and the revelation there made to him. 
‘sFrom Raemses to the head of the Gulf would 
be a distance of some 385 miles, which might 
easily have been passed over by the Israelites in 
three days” (Robinson I., 80). The deviation 
from the direct way must, however, be taken 
into consideration, even though it may have 
added little to the distance. On the three routes 
from Cairo to Sues, see Robinson, p. 78.—Of 
the Red Sea. See the Lexicons, Travels, 
Knobel, p. 181, sg¢.*—Hspeoially as the chil- 
Gren of Israel went up armed for battle. 
So we understand the force of the } before D°YDN- 


- A march in order of battle would have looked like 
a challenge to the Philistines. Moreover, YON 
signifies, among other things, to provoke to 
anger.f 


® (Knobel after a learned discussion comes to the conclu- 
gion that the Hebrew name for the Red Sea, 530-0" (lite- 


rally “sea of sedge ”) was probatsy ceive from some town 
on the sea, named from the abundance of sedge growing 
near it. Ho takes this view in preference to the one which 
Gerives the name of the sea directly from the sedge, for the 
reason that the sedge is not a general feature of the sea, and 
from the uniform omission of the article before \30.—Tk. |. 


t ls hardly possible to translate the simple conjunction 
ty scepectalig on” If any such connection of thought had 


rer LS SL 


tians, and the people feared Jehovah, and believed in Jehovah 


Ver. 19. The bones of Joseph. Another 
testimony to the tenacity with which the Isra- 
elites retained moral impressions and old tradi- 
tions. The vow, 480 years old, and the oath 
which sealed it, were still fresh. Vid. Gen. iL 
25. On the fruitfulaess of the land of Goshen, 
see Robinson, p. 76. ‘From the Land of Goshen 
to the Red Sea the direct and only route was along 
the valley of the ancient canal” (Jbid. p. 79). 

Ver. 20. From Succoth. Inasmuch as they 
had already, according to chap. xii. 87, gone from 
Raemses to Succoth in battle array, Succoth 
(Tent-town, or Booths) would seem to designate 
not the first gathering-place of the people (Keil), 
but the point at which the first instinctive move- 
ment towards the Philistine border was checked 
by the oracle of Moses, and by the appearance 
of the pillar of fire and of smoke. While they at 
first wished to go from Succoth (say, by the 
northern extremity of the Bitter Lakes, or even 
farther on), directly to Palestine, they now bad 
to go along on the west side of the Bitter Lakes 
towards the Red Sea. Thus they come from Suoc- 
coth to Etham. ‘Etham lay at the end of the 
wilderness, which in Num. xxxiii. 8 is called 
the wilderness of Etham; but in Ex. xv. 22, the 
wilderness of Shur, that is, where Egypt ends 
and the desert of Arabia begins’’ (Keil). ‘“‘Etham 
is to be looked for either on the isthmus of Ar- 
bek, in the region of the later Serapeum, or the 
south end of the Bitter Lakes. Against the first 
view (that of Stickel, Kurtz, Knobel), and for the 
second, a decisive consideration is the distance, 
which, although Seetsen went from Suez to Arbek 
in eight hours, yet according to the statement 
of the French scholar, Du Bois Aymé, amounts to 
60,000 metres (16 hours, about 87 miles), a dis- 
tance such that the people of Israel could not in 
one day have traveled from Etham to Hahiroth. 
We must therefore look for Etham at the south 
end of the basin of the Bitter Lakes, whither 
Israel may have come in two days from Abu 
Keisheib, and then on the third day have 
reached the plain of Suez between Ajrud and 
the sea” (Keil). Abu Keisheib is Heroopolis 
near Raemses; Ajrud is thought to be identical 
with Pi-Hahiroth. Vid. Num. xxxiii. 5 #g.* 


been intended °5 would more probably have been used. Be- 


sides, such 9 statement would be almost contradictory of that 
in the preceding verse. The fact that they were armed, 
would make them Jess likely to be afraid of war than if they 
were unarmed, The remark that YON siguifies, among 


other things, to provoke to anger, has little force in this con- 

nection, for the reasons: (1) that it is doubtfal whether that 

is ite etymological significance ; (2) that, even if thie were 

its etymological significance, it is a meaning nowhere found 

in spoon use 5 @) that thie meaning cannot possibly have 
ication 


any ere, since the participle is pass:ve, and we 
should have to translate, “went up provoked tu au 
ger.”"—Ta.). 


¢ (Notice may here be taken of a theory of the Exodus 
propounded by Brugsch at the Loternativnal Cungrves of 


CHAP. XIII. 
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Ver. 21. And Jehovah went before them. 
According to Keil this first took place at Etham; 
bat itis to be observed that the decisive move- 
ment began at Succoth. Keil says indeed that 
in verse 17 it reads that Elohim [God] led 
them, not till here that Jehovah went before 
them. But Jehovah and Elobim are not two 
different Gods. Jehovah, as Elohim, knew the 
Philistines well, and knew that Israel must avoid 
acontest with them. God, as Jehovah, was the 
miracle-working leader of His people.—By day 
in a pillar of oloud.— This sign of the divine 
presence and guidance has a natural analogue 
in the caravan fire, viz. small iron vessels or 
stoves containing a wood fire, which, fastened 
on the tops of long poles, are carried as way- 
marks before caravans, and according to Curtius 
(de gestis Alex. mag. V. 2,7), in trackless regions, 
are also carried before armies on the march, 
the smoke indicating to the soldiers the direc- 
tion by day, the flame, by night. Comp. Har- 
mar, Observations II., p. 268, Pococke, Descrip- 
tion of the East, I1., p. 38. Still more analogous 
is the custom (mentioned by Curtius III. 8, 9) 
of the ancient Persians, who carried before the 
marehing army on silver altars a fire quem ipsi 
sacrum et etlernum vocant. Yet one must not 
identify the cloudy and fiery pillar of the Israel- 
itish exodus with such caravan or army fires, 
and regard it as only a mythical conception or 
embellishment of this natural fact’? (Keil). He 
opposes Kster’s view, that the cloud was pro- 
duced by an ordinary caravan fire, and became a 
symbol of the divine presence, thus setting asido 
also Knobel’s theory (Comm., p. 184) of a legend 
which was derived from this usage. Here too 
Keil is concerned about supernaturalism in the 
abstract, and about something purely outward, 
so that we do not need here to move in the 
sphere of faith, of vision, of symbol, and of 
mystery. The internal world is left out of con- 
sideration, while the inspired letter has to serve 
as evidence for the miraculous appearance. 
According to him the phenomenon was a cloud 
which inclosed a fire, and which, when the 


Orientalists in London, Sept. 1874, also published at Alex- 
andria in Vrench (“ La Sortie dvs Hebreuz d’ ot len monw- 
ments Egyptiens”). Tne theory is stated and criticised by 
Dr. J. P. Thompson in the 7 Sacra for Jan. 1875. 
In brief it is a4 follows: Rameses he identifies with Zan, the 

of the Scriptures, situated near the mouth of the Tanitic 
branch of the Nile. Su-coth is identified with Thukut, a 
Pisce mentioned on the Egyptian monuments as lying to the 
right of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile. Etham is found in 


marched in 
latter with his host was destroyed. The principal objections 


Tecrossad it—a great improhability. t 
been a blunder in strategy for M y. (2) It would have 


tive pisinly declares that the Israelites were commanded 
not to go 


the 
the Bed oe through which they passed (Ex. xv. 4).—Ta.]. 


Israelites were on the march, assumed the form 
of motion [‘‘a dark pillar of emoke rising 
towards heaven,” Keil], but, when the taberna- 
cle rested, ‘‘ perhaps more the form of a round 
ball of cloud.” It was the same fire, he says 
further, in which the Lord revealed Himself to 
Moses out of the bush (iii. 2), and afterwards 
descended upon Sinai amidst thunder and light- 
ning. He calls it the symbol of the divine fiery 
jealousy. Even the Prophets and Psalms are 
made to share in this literalness (Is. iv. 5 sq.; 
xlix. 10; Ps. xci. 5 sq.; cxxi. 6). A sort of 
solution is cited from Sartorius in his Medita- 
tions, to the effect that God, by special action on 
the earthly element, formed out of its sphere 
and atmosphere a body, which He then assumed 
and permeated, in order in it to reveal His real 
presence. But is not that Indian mythology as 
much as is the modern theological doctrine of 
the xévwore? We leave the mystery in its unique- 
ness suspended between this world and the 
other, only observing that the problem will have 
to be solved, how, in later times, the smoke of 
the offering which rose up from the tabernacle 
was related to the pillar of cloud. Likewise the 
question arises: What was the relation between 
the light of the perpetual lamp, or the late ex- 
piring and early kindling fire of the burnt-offer- 
ing, and the pillar of fire? Vid. Ex. xxix. 89; 
Num. xxviii. 4. The burat-offering derives its 
name from the notion of rising; comp. especially 
Judg. xiii. 20. The ark, as the central object 
in the tabernacle, which generally preceded the 
host, retired in decisive moments behind the 
host, according to Josh. iv. 11; so the pillar of 
cloud here, xiv. 19. Rationalism finds nothing 
but a popular legend in the religious and sym- 
bolic contemplation of the guidance of the living 
God; literalism seeks to paint the letters with 
fantastic, golden arabesques, Assumption (as- 
cension) of a cloud in the form of a ball whose 
interior consists of fire ! 

XIV. 2. Turn back and enoamp before 
Pi-hahiroth.*—In Num. xxxiii. 8 Hahiroth; 
Piis the Egyptian article. This camping-place 
is identified by many with the place named 
Ajrud or Agirud, ‘‘now a fortress with a well 
two hundred and fifty feet deep, which, how- 
ever, contains such bitter water that camels can 
hardly drink it, on the pilgrims’ road from 
Cairo to Mecca, four hours’ distance northwest 


¢ (The significance of the term 53~/, used here and in 
Nom. xxxiii. 7, is generally overlooked or unwarrantably 
modified by the commentators. Knobel (on ch. v. 22 and here) 
argues that it means here only to tern; but the paseages he 
adduces (among them one, Ps. xxxv. 11 (P-alm xxxv. 13?), in 
which the word does not oocur at all) are none of them in 
point. The word uniformly means to turn back, deaths of 
cially when physical motion is intended. If merely ning 
aside had been meant, “3D or 5339 would have been 

TT 


The use of this word is conclusive against the hypothesis, 
that Etham lay on the west of the Bitter Lakes. Ewald 
(Hist, of the le of Israel, II. p. 68) argues that the use of it 
also disproves the more current view of Robinson and others, 
that it lay south of the basin of these Jakes. Possibly, how- 
ever, this is not necessary; for Etham, ee in the “edge 
of the wilderness,” may have been just east of the line of the 
Gulf or canal (as Robinson suggests); and if Pi-hahiroth is 
to be found in the present Ajrud, the people may, indeed, in 
going from Etham thither, have had to turn “back.” Still 
there is no conclusive evidence that Etham may not have 
been north or north-east of the Bitter Lakes, and that, in- 
stead of passing down on the east side of the basin, they 
turned back, and went along the wost side. 80, among 
others, Canon Oook (in the Speaker’s Commentary).—Ta.} 
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of Suez, comp. Niebuhr, Reise I., p. 216; Burck- 
hardt, Syria, p. 626, and Robinson, Aesearches 
I., p. 68. From Ajrud there stretches out a 
plain, ten miles long and as many broad, towards 
the sea west of Suez, and from the foot of the 
Atakah to the arm of the sea north of Suez 
(Bobinson I., p. 65). This plain very probably 
served the Israelites as a camping-place, so that 
they encamped before, ¢. ¢. east of Ajrud towards 
the sea. In the neighborhood of Hahiroth (Aj- 
rad) must be sought also the other places, of 
which thus far no trace has been discovered ”’ 
aa On Migdol and Baal-zephon, oid. Keil 
I., p. 48. Since the names Migdol and Baal- 
sephon are without doubt designed to mark the 
line of travel, it is natural to assume that they 
indicate the whence and the whither of the route. 
According to Robinson (I., p. 64) s rocky defile 
called Muntula leads to the region of Ajrud (Pi- 
hahiroth) on the left, and Sues on the right, on 
the Red Sea. Strauss (Stnat und Golgotha, p. 
122) called the defile Muktala, and identifies 
Baal-sephon with Sues. The question about 
the passage of the Israelites through the Red 
Sea is obscured by theological bias in both 
directions. It is regarded as a natural event, 
raised by legendary tradition into a miracle, by 
Knobel, p. 135 sq., where the historical remarks 
on the Red Sea and the analogies of the passage 
are very noteworthy. Karl von Raumer, on the 
contrary (Paldstina, p. 478, under the head, 
Zug der Israeliten aus Egypten nach Kanaan), 
regards as rationalistic even the view of Nie- 
buhr, Robinson and others, that the passage 
took place at Suez or north of Suez, quoting the 
opinion of Wilson and other Americans (p. 480). 
He adopts the view of Schubert, Wilson and 
others, that the Israclites marched south of Suez 
by Bessantin to the Red Sea. Robinson’s re- 
mark, that the hypothesis that the Israelites 
passed over from the plain of Bede (Wady Ta- 
warik) is overthrown by the circumstance that 
there the sea is twelve miles wide, and that the 
people did not bave but two hours for the pas- 
sage, Von Raumer overthrows by means of a 
dictum of Luther's concerning the miraculous 
power of God. Von Raumer also will not hear 
to any natural event as the substratum of the 
miracle. “The Holy Scriptures,’ he says, 
“know nothing of a N. N. E. wind, but say that 
an east wind divided the waters, that they stood 
up on the right and the left like walle; there is 
nothing said about an ebb, hence the duration 
of the ebb is not to be taken into account.”” He 
seems even to be embarrassed by the fact that 
there zs an alternation of ebb and flood in the 
Red Sea; and in places where others also, in 
individual cases, at the ebb-tide have ridden 
through, he holds that the passage could not 
have take place, ¢. g. where Napoleon in 1799 
crossed the ford near Sues, and thus endangered 
his life (Robinson I., p. 85). Even the co-ope- 
ration of the wind, he holds, can be taken into 
account only in the interest of the magnified 
miracle, although it is designated not only in 
ver. 21 as the cause of the drying of the sea, 
but the like fact is also referred to in Moses’ 
song of praise (xv. 8; comp. Ps. cvi. 9 and 
other passages). Hence, too, he holds, the east 
must not be understood as being, more 


exactly, a north-east wind.* Similar biblical 
passages are given by Knobel, p. 189. The 
objection that north of Suez there is not water 
enough to have overwhelmed Pharaoh’s host, is 
removed by the observation of Stickel and 
Kurtz, that, according to travellers, the Gulf of 
Suez formerly extended much farther north than 
now, and in course of time through the blowing 
in of sand has become shorter, and hence also 
more shallow (Knobel, p. 140). Also Strauss 
(Sinai und Golgotha, p. 128) regards the hypo- 
thesis that the passage took place as far south 
as below the mountain Atakah, where the sea 
is nearly twelve miles wide, as inadmissible, 
although he insists, on the other hand, that 
natural forces are insufficient to explain the 
event. While the subject has been very care- 
fully examined in this aspect, two principal fac- 
tors of the miracle have been too little regarded: 
(1) the assurance and foresight of the prophet that 
in the moment of the greatest need a miracle of 
deliverance would be-performed; (2) the mira- 
culously intensified natural phenomenon, corre- 
sponding to the harmonia prestabilita between the 
kingdom of God and the kingdom of nature, 
such that an extraordinary ebb, by the aid of a 
continuous night-storm which blew against the 
current, laid bare the whole ford for the entire 
passage of all the people of Israel with their 
flocks, and that an equally violent wind from 
the opposite direction might have made the flood, 
hitherto restrained, a high tide, which must 
have buried Pharaoh. He who in all this sees 
only a natural occurrence will of course even 
press the letter of the symbolio expression, that 
the water stood up on both sides like a wall.t 
Ver. 8. For Pharaoh will say.—We must 
here remember the law regulating the writing 
of theocratic history, according to which, as the 
record of religious history, it puts foremost the 
divine purpose, and passes over the human mo- 
tives and calculations, by means of which this 
purpose was effected, yet without leaving, in 
tbe spirit of an abstract supernaturalism, such 
motives out of the account. Here, accordingly, 
Moses cannot from the first have had the inten- 
tion, in marching to the Red Sea, of alluring 
Pharaoh to the extreme of obduracy, and thereb 
into destruction. But he may well have antici- 
pated that Pharaoh, pursuing him on the high- 
way around the sea, might be quite as danger- 
ous to him as a collision with the Philistines. 
As one long acquainted with the Red Sea, he 
saw only a single means of deliverance, viz., the 
taking advantage of the ebb for his people, who 


then by means of the returning flood could get 


* (Hengstenberg alno, History of the Kingdom of God, IL 
292, while perocing with Robinson, against Wilson, Von Ban: 
mer, efc., in regard to the place of the passage, rejects the 
the. ry of an ebb tide, aided by a northeast wind, assertin 
that Op never denotes anything but an east wind. —Ta.} 


Tv 

is seems at first sight almost self-contradictory. 
woe ae see in the events described only natura] occur- 
rences would seem to be just those who, disbelieving in any- 
thing supernatural, would not prees, or would reject, the 
Biblical statement, that the water stood up as a wall on both 
sides, But D brine Lange means that the literal, prosaic 
cast of mind which could not discern the supernatural ele- 
ment in the apparently natural phenomena, would slso be 
unable to discern in the Biblical style the poetico-cymboalic 
element, and so, whether accepting the Biblical staremente 
or not, would understand them only in their most literal, 
prosait sense.—Tx.}. 


CHAP. XIII. 17—XIV-31. 
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a long distance ahead of Pharaoh, in case he 
should follow them. So far human calculation 
could reach ; but it received a aplendid trans- 
formation through the Spirit of revelation, who 
disclosed to the prophet, together with the cer- 
tainty of deliverance, the ultimate object of this 
form of deliverange, viz., the final judgment on 
Pharaoh, which was yet to be inflicted.—They 
are bewildered in the land.—The round- 
aboat way from Etham to the sea might seem 
like an uncertain marching hither and thither. 
—The wilderness hath shut them in.— 
They cannot go throagh, and are held fast. The 
section vers. 1-4 is a comprehensive summary. 

Ver. 5. That the people fled.—This state- 
ment probably preceded Pharaoh's judgment, 
that the people wished to flee. but were arrested. 
80 much seemed to be proved, that they were 
not thinking only of a three days’ journey in 
the wilderness in order to hold a festival.—The 
heart of Pharaoh ... was turned.—Pha- 
raoh may have been stirred up alike by the 
thought of a fleeing host, and by that of one 
wandering about helplessly. For they seemed 
to be no longer a people of God protected by 
God’s servants, but smitten at the outset, and 
doomed to slavery. But the king and his cour- 
tiers needed to use an imposing military force 
in order to bring them back, seeing they were 
at least concentrated and armed. All the more, 
inasmuch as his pledge, their right, and the con- 
sciousness of perjury, determined the tyrant to 
assume the appearance of carrying on war 
sgainst them. Whatever distinction may in 
other cases be made between camping-places 
and days’ journeys, the three stations, Succoth, 
Etham and Pi-hahiroth, donbtless designate 
both, that there may be also no doubt concern- 
ing Pbaraoh’s injustice.* Useless trouble has 
been taken to determine when Pharaoh received 
the news, and pursued after the Israelites; also 
where he received the news, whether in Tanis or 
elsewhere. According to Num. xxxiii. 7 they 
pitched in Pihahiroth; but this was probably not 
limited to an encampment foranight. Here then 
after three days’ journey they were to celebrate a 
feast of Jebovah in the wilderness in a much 
higher sense than they could before have ima- 
gined. 

Vers. 6,7. And he made ready his cha- 
riot.—The grote-que preparations made by hea- 
then powers are described in detail, as if with 
a sort of irony. So the arming of Goliath, 1 
Sam. xvii., comp. also 2 Chron. xxxii.; Dan. iv. 
and v. Knobel, in a droll manner, puts together 
Pharaoh’s army, from the several narratives of 


the Elohist and the Jehovist—D'wOw, “Three 


men.”’ “On the Assyrian chariots one and two 
persons are represented. but sometimes three 
(Layard, Nineveh, Fig. 19, 61)” [Knobel]. 

Ver. 8. And Jehovah hardened.—Not a 
repetition of ver. 4. There we have the sum- 
mary pre-announcement, here the history itself. 
a a ee nes ee 


* [I ¢. Pharaoh must be supposed to have set out within 
the three days through which the furiongh extended. But 
thie in an unsafe and inconclusive move of reasoning. More- 
over, Pharaoh may in any case have begun to make his pre- 
aide for Lartealoa phasis the three dave had expired, even 
ugh it may have been longer than that before he actual! 
pursued tives.—Ta.]}. : 


Over against Pharaoh's obduracy (which here 
also is represented as effected by Jehovah, be- 
cause occasioned by Israel’s seemingly bewil- 
dered flight, because Jehovah by the appearance 
of the impotence of Israel brought this judgment 
of blindness upon him) is raised the bigh hand 
of Jehovah; the divine sovereignty, which Pha- 
raoh, to his own destruction, failed to recognize, 
has decided in favor of Israel’s deliverance. 

Vers. 10-12. The children of Israel lifted 
up their eyes.—Tobeir condition seemed to be 
desperate. On the east, the sea; on the south, 
the mountains; on the north-west, the host of 
Pharaoh. True, they cried unto the Lord; but 
the 2 aan which they heap upon Moses 
show that the confidence of genuine prayer is 
wanting, or at least is disappearing.—No 
graves in Hgypt.—As Egypt was so rich in 
sepulchral monuments and worship of the dead, 
this expression has a certain piquancy; it also 
expresses the thought that they saw death before 
their eyes.—Is not this the word ?—Here he 
has the foretoken of all similar experiences 
which he is to encounter in leading the people. 
The exaggeration of their recollection of a 
doubt formerly expressed reaches the pitch of 
falsebood. 

Vers. 18, 14. Over against the despondent 
people Moses appears in all the heroic courage 
of his confidence. 

Ver. 156. Wherefore oriest thou unto 
me?—The Israelites cried to Jehovah, and 
Jehovah did not hear them. Moses outwardly 
was silent; but Jehovah beard how he inwardly 
cried to Him. The confidence, therefore, which 
he displayed to the people was founded on a 
fervent inward struggle of spirit. While there. 
fore Jehovah’s word is no reproof, there is 
something of a contrast in what follows: Speak 
unto the children of Israel, ete. That is: No 
further continuance of the apiritual struggle; 
forward into the Red Sea! 

Ver. 16. And lift thou up thy rod.—The 
miraculous rod is for the present still the banner 
of the people. It marks the foresight of Moses, 
his confidence, and the sacramental union of the 
divine help with this sign. Or shall we take 
this also literally: ‘“ while Moses divides the 
water with his rod” (Keil) ? 

Ver. 17. I will harden the hearts of the 
Hgy ptians,.—The obduracy which spread from 
Pharaoh over the whole host was brought on by 
the strong fascination of overtaking a fugitive 
people and by the miraculous condition of things 
on the sea.—I will get me honor.—God’s 
miraculous sway was to become manifest as His 
just judgment. 

Ver. 19. The angel of God.—He is the 
angel of Elohim for the Egyptian heatben. The 
invisible movement of the angel was recognized 
in the visible motion of the pillar of cloud. 

Ver. 20. Darkness, but it lightened the 
night.— What the pillar of cloud at other 
times was alternately, it was this time si- 
multaneously: darkness for the one, light for 
the other. The direction of the smoke under 
the north-east wind is not sufficient to explain 
the symbolically highly-significant phenomenon. 
That which gives light to the believers consti- 
tutes nocturnal darkness for the unbelievers; 
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EXODUS. , 


and that is the irremovable barrier between 
the two. The Egyptians are unable for the 
whole night to find the Israelites; all night long 
the east wind blows, and dries the sea, and in 


the same night the passage of the Israelites 
through the sea began, and was finished in the 
morning. 

Ver. 21. Bast wind.—The east wind, D'Ip, 
under which term the south-east and north-east 
wind may be included, inasmuch as the Hebrew 
language has developed special terms only for 
the four cardinal points. The notion that a 
simple east wind could bave divided the waters 
to the right and left, as Von Raumer and Keil 
hold, implies that the wind itself was a simple 
product of miraculous power. A mere natural 
east wind would have driven the water which 
remained against the Israelites. And this all 
the more, the more the wind operated, as Keil 
says, “with omnipotent power;’’ but, apart 
from that, it would, merely as an opposite wind, 
alone have made it almost impossible for the 
Israelites to proceed. The notion of such a 
wind enables us to hold fast the literal assertion 
that the water stood up on the north side also 
like a wall, although in regard to the phrase 
“like a wall’’ religious poetry and symbolism 
must be allowed to have a word. Keil’s quota- 
tions from Tischendorf and Schubert point to 
the natural substratum of the miracle. See also 
Knobel, p. 149. “How wide the gulf was in 
the places made bare, cannot be exactly deter- 
mined. At the narrowest place above Suez it is 
now only two-thirds of a mile wide, or according 
to Niebuhr 8450 [German] feet, but was proba- 
bly formerly wider, and is also at present wider 
farther up, opposite Tell Kolzum (Robinson, p. 
81 and 71). The place where the Israelites 
crossed must have been wider, since otherwise 
the Egyptian army with more than six hundred 
chariots and many horsemen could not have 
been overtaken and destroyed by the return of 
the water” rae According to Tischendorf 
(Reise I., p. 188), it is the north-east wind which 
atill serves to increase the ebb-tide. When a 
strong north-west wind drives the floods south- 
ward, one can cross the gulf; but if the wind 
changes to the south-east, it drives the water 
northward, so that it then rises to a height of 
from six to nine feet (see Schubert, Retse II., p. 
269; Dibel, Wanderungen IL, p. 12; Knobel, p. 
149). 

Vers. 24, 26. Out of the pillar of cloud 
and fire.—Without this addition, we should have 
to understand the effect to be purely supernatu- 
ral, But since it is said: out of the pillar of 


cloud and fire, this must in some way have been 
made by Jehovah a token of terror to the Egypt- 
ians, It may be conjectured that, instead of 
cloudy darkness, the pillar of fire, when the fur- 
ther shore was reached, appeared to the Egypt- 
ians as a lofty body of light, and brought oonfa- 
sion into the Egyptian ranks, especially by its 
movement. So Keil. Josephas (Ant. II. 16, 8) 
and Rosenmiiller understand thunder and light- 
ning to be meant, according to Ps. Ixxvii. 18. 
Keil regards a thunder-shower as something too 
slight in comparison with the fiery glance of 
Jehovah. But compare Ps. xviii. and Ps. xxix. 
Here, however, only the pillar of smoke and fire 
is spoken of. Fear now arises with the confa- 
sion, and with the fear new confusion, as so 
often happened in the history of the enemies of 
Israel. Comp. Judg. vii. 21 sqq.; 1 Sam. xiv. 
20; 2 Kings iii. 20 sqq. 

Ver. 26. Stretch out thy hand.—Again the 
prophetico-symbolic action, with an opposite re- 
sult. And again is the wind in league with Ie- 
rael, this time to destroy the Egyptians. Vid. 
Ch. xv. 10. That can only mean that the wind, 
in accordance with God’s sovereign control, 
changed to the south, in order miraculously to 
increase the flood now released. According to 
Keil, the wind now blew from the west. But if 
the east wind made a dry path for the Jews, 
without reference to the ebb, we should expect 
that the west wind would have made a path for 
the Egyptians. According to Keil, we are also 
to assume that the host perished “to the last 
man.” But generally in this sphere of dynamic 
relations the important point is not that of abso- 
lute universality, but that of thorough effective- 
ness. 

On the traces of the passage through the Red 
Sea in heathen legends and secular history, 
especially in Diodorus of Sicily (III. 89), in 
Justinus (xxxvi. 2), in Artapanus, quoted by 
Eusebius, see the monograph of K. H. Sack, 
‘Die Lieder tn den historischen Buchern des Alten 
Testamenis,’’ p. 51.* 


® [Diodorus of Sicily, who had been in Egypt shortly 
before the birth of Christ, tells of a saying prevalent amo 
the Ichthyophagi, a people on the east of the Arabian Gul 
to the effect that the whole gulf once became dry, and thas 
there then followed a violent flood. Justinus, the Roman 
historian, who drew from an older source, relates that the 
Egyptians pursued Moses and the Israclites, but were forced 
to return by a violent thunder-shower. Eusebias, the Chris- 
tian Vhurch historian, in his Preparatio } ‘ 
quotes from Artapanus, a Greek writer, who flourished some 
time before the birth of Christ, who reports that the priests 
at Memphis had a saying about Moves being acquainted with 
the ebbe and floods, and that the priests at Heliopolis had 
one about Moses miraculously smiting the waters with his 
ee oo consequent destruction of the Egyptians.” Seck, 
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B.—THE SONG OF TRIUMPH. 
Cuaprern XV. 1-21.* 
1 THEN sang Moses and the children of Israel this song unto Jehovah, and said: 


I will sing unto Jehovah, for he is highly exalted ;" 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. 
2 My strength and my song is Jah, and he hath become my salvation. 
He is my God, and I will glorify him, 
My father’s God, and I will exalt him. 
Jehovah is a man of war, Jehovah is his name. 
Pharaoh’s chariots and his host hath he cast into the sea; 
And his choicest captains were plunged into the Red Sea. 
The floods cover’ them, they went down into the depths like a stone. 
Thy right hand, Jehovah, glorious in strength, 
Thy right hand, Jehovah, dasheth? enemies in pieces. 
And in the greatness of thy majesty thou pyerthcowest thy foes ; 
Thou sendest out thy wrath, it consumeth them as stubble. 
And with the blast of thy nostrils the waters were heaped up; 
Fixed like a dam were the waters, 
The floods were congealed in the heart of the sea. 
9 Said the enemy: I will pursue, overtake, divide spoil ; 
My lust shall be sated with them ; 
I will draw my sword, my hand shall destroy them. 
10 Thou blewest with thy breath, the sea covered them ; 
They sank like lead into the mighty waters. 
11 Who is like unto thee, Jehovah, among the gods? , 
Who is like unto thee, glorious in holiness, 
Fearful in praises, doing wonders? 
12 Thou stretchedst out thy right hand, the earth swalloweth them. 
13 Thou leddest forth in thy mercy the people that thou hast redeemed ; 
Thou guidedst them by a power unto thy holy habitation. 
14 Peoples heard, they tremble ; 
Anguish took hold of the inhabitants of Philistia. 
15 Then the chiefs of Edom were dismayed ; 
The mighty ones of Moab—trembling taketh hold of them ; 
All the inhabitants of Canaan melted away. 
16 Fear and dread fall upon them ; 
By the greatness of thine arm they are still as a stone; 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

~ 1[Ver. 1 There seems to be no warrant for the rendering of the A. V.: “He hath triumphed gloriously.” TIN), in 
the other three passages (Job vill. 11; x. 16; Ezek. xlvil. 5) in which it is used, has clearly the meaning “rise,” a grow 
large.” The adjective | means “high,” or “high-minded,” “proud.” The renderings of the LXX. and Vulg., are 
better than that of the A. V., vis., dx8dfus yap évSéfacrar, and “glorices enim magntficatus est.” —Tr.]. 

2 | Ver. 5. dD" is @ peculiar form, 47) for }1D (only here), and "02° for 15°, as not unfrequently in pause. The 

7 - 3 

A. V. here as in several cases afterwards in this chapter, quite neglects the alternation of tenses. The Imperfect is best 
rendered by our present.—Tx. }. 

3 [Ver. 6. Here too the force and life of the original require the present tense; the statement is general rather than 
mecific. 3x, being without the article, may be understood collectively —Tx.]. 


* (For convenience sake the translation of this is given without indicating in what particulars it differs from 
that of the Venta) ae . 


52 EXODUS. 
Till thy people pass over, Jehovah, 
Till the people pass over whom thou hast purchased. 
17 Thou shalt bring them in, and plant them iu the mouatain of thine inheritance, 
The place which thou hast made for thy dwelling, Jehovah, 
The sanctuary, Lord, which thy hands have established. 
18 Jehovah shall reign for ever and ever. 


19 For the horse [horses] of Pharaoh went in with his chariots and with his horse- 
men into the sea, and Jehovah brought again [back] the waters of the sea upon 
them; but the children of Israel went on dry land in the midst of the sea. 

20 And Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aarou, took a [the] timbrel in her 

21 hand; and all the women went out after her with timbrels and with dances. And 
Miriam answered [responded to] them, Sing ye to Jehovah, for he hath triumphed 
gloriously [is highly exalted]; the horse and his rider hath he thrown into the 
sea. 


EXEGETICAL AND CBITIOAL. 


A list of treatises on this theme is given by 
Knobel, p. 152. To it may be added the ex- 
haustive monograph of K. H. Sack, Die Lieder 
’ tn den historischen Biichern des Alien Testaments, 
p. 41-64. 

The passage through the Red Sea, as a funda- 
mental fact of the typical kingdom of God, 
reaches in its relations through all the Holy 
Scriptures, referring backwards to the deluge, 
and forwards to Christian baptism, and finally 
to the last judgment; and so the echoes of this 
soug of Moses extend through all the Scriptures. 
Preliminary to it are the poetic passages of 
Genesis and the blessing of Jacob; following it, 
after some epic passayes, comes the parting song 
of Moses with his blessings, Deut. xxxii , xxxiii. 
Two grand companion-pieces, following this, 
Deborah’s song of triumph, and David’s song of 
deliverance (2 Sam. xxii.; Ps. xviii.), introduce 
the poetry of the Psalms, in which the key-note, 
struck by Moses’ song, is heard again. Comp. 
Ps. lxxvii., Ixxviii., ov., ovi., cxiv. Finally 
mention is made again of the song of Moses at 
_ the close of the New Testament; its notes re- 
sound forward as the typical song of triumph of 
the people of God even into the next world, 

v. xv. 8. 

As to the historical originality of the song in 
this place, three opinions may be specified. Ac- 
cording to the older view, represented especially 
by Kurtz and Sack, the song is wholly Mosaic. 
According to the modern, critical view, repre- 
sented especially by Knobel (Bunsen regards the 
song of Moses and Miriam as including vers. 1-3; 
V. 2, p. 147), the song belongs to a later period. 
He says that, according to ver. 17, it cannot have 
originated before the times of David and Solo- 


mon, for which view he adduces also the phrase 


wow, ver. 4; but adds that in its peculiarity it 


certainly belongs to an old period. This state- 
ment involves a rather distinct contradiction. 
Bleek (Jntrod. I. p. 303) assumes that the song 
in its original form was genuinely Mosaic, ¢. ¢., 
‘‘that a genuinely Mosaic song lies at the foun- 
dation, but later, as used by the people, received 
some addition, or was in general somewhat 
worked over.” This assumption does not con- 
tradict in principle the spirit of biblical theology ; 


for the collection of the Psalms shows that within 
the sphere of revelation such reconstructions 
have taken place. Vid. Ps. xiv.; Ps. liii. Yet 
as to the facts in the case before us, we need to 
look more carefully. Even ver. 18, considered 
as a triumphant prophetic anticipation, may be 
regarded as original, The holy dwelling-place 
stands in Moses’ mind all complete, after the 
further shore of the Red Sea has been happily 
reached; whilst the scholastic spirit cannot see 
the holy dwelling-place till the tabernacle or 
even the temple isa finished fact. But letting 
this verse pass, without challenge, as an interpo- 
lation, and even also the second half of ver. 17, 
which as a whole seems even to contain contra- 
dictory elements, yet the following verses corre- 
spond excellently to the occasion. For fear of 
the Philistines the circuitous way through the 
Sinaitic desert was commanded; consequenily it 
would accord with psychological Jaws that the 
Philistines next to the Egyptians should be first 
in the thoughts of the people. With this is con- 
nected the second thought. The direction now 
taken would bring them into collision with Edom 
and Moab, and finally with Canaan: to this fact 
corresponds the joyous presentiment that Jeho- 
vah, by this great fact, has prepared the way for 
the deliverance of His people to the end. It is 
characteristic thatthe scholastic spirit throws into 
the scale the questionable use of an archwological 


term (wrod), in opposition to the internal lead- 
ing features of the song, which every way 


suits the Mosaic period. Thus, here vothing is 
said of Jehovah's righteousness, but the idea of 
His holiness here for the first time comes dis- 
tinctly out, ver. 11. This accords with the de- 
mands of internal biblical sequence: first, the 
El-elyon [Most High God] of the primeval times 
and of Melchizedek; then the El-shaddai (God 
Almighty], the miracle-working God of Abra- 
ham; then Jehovah the Holy One in the age of 
Moses. Also the prayer in ver. 16 and, in part, 
ver, 17 [rendered by Lange jussively, ‘ Let fear 
... fall,” etc.], prove that Israel was still on the 
journey. 

Analysis of the Song.—‘ The song may be di- 
vided into three strophes increasing successively 
in length, of which each one begins with the 
praise of Jehovah and ends with a description of 
the overthrow of the Egyptian host, vers. 2-5, 6- 
10, and 11-18” (Keil). Knobel, however, makes 
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ihe first strophe consist of vers. 1-8 (Jehovah as 
the lofty hero); the second, vers. 4-11 (as the 
highest God); the third, vers. 12-18 (as the King 
of Israel). Sack divides still differently. The 
festive, subjective mood which produces tbe song 
(the introduction or foundation) is properly set 
off by itself in ver. 2. Also vers. 8-8 may be taken 
together as a magnifying of Jehovah's heroism 
(which here makes up for Israel’s unfitness for 
warfare) as displayed against Pharaoh. Then 
comes the contrast presented in the enemy’s de- 
fiance and defeat, vers. 9 and 10. Thence fol- 
lows the conclusion, that Jehovah is Israel’s God, 
exalted above all the gods arene iour) of the hea- 
then, vers. 11-18. To this is appended the cele- 
bration of the terrifying effect of this achievement 
of Jehovah on the heathen people; according to 
Sack, from ver. 14 to ver. 18. We regard vers. 
17-18 as a concluding prayer belonging by itself. 

Especially is to be noticed here the relation of 
the following words. Evidently Miriam here in- 
stitutes the antiphony, and that in the simplest 
and most natural form. This moment might be 
ealled the birth of the theocratic antiphony. It 
corresponds to the position of females, that the 
song is very short, the refrain of the song of 
Moses, but ennobled by the sound of timbrel and 
by the dance, in which Miriam is the represen- 
tative of the women, as Moses of the men. 


Vers. 1,2. Jehovah's exploit; Israel's song. ty, 
“Strength, might; not praise and glory’’ (Keil). 
Bat that strength which the poet experiences, 
that which becomes in him a fountain of song, 
‘is his inspiration. Jah, concentration of the name 
Jehovah, perhaps a more familiar form of the 
awe-inspiring name. 

Vers. 8-8. Jehovah as a warlike hero in contrast 
with Pharach.—A man of war.—As such he 
had become Israel’s consolation and reliance by 
his annihilation of Egypt’s dreadful military 
power, which Israel alone could not have resisted. 
Thy right hand, Jehovah (ver. 6) does not 
form a contrast with what is said of Jehovah as 
aman of war, but is a furtber celebration of the 
warlike power of Jehovah as displayed against 
his foes. 

Vers. 9, 10. Pharaoh, Jehovah's enemy, as the 
persecutor of His people, in his arrogance, in con- 
trast with Jehovah.—I will pursue.—tThe spirit 
of the eager enemy is pictured in a masterly way 
by the incomplete sentences following one auother 
without the copula.—They sank (plunged). 


oy is translated by Knobel: ‘they whirled.’ 
But lead falling upon water does anything but 


whirl around. Keil translates ox here ‘sank 


into the depths,” referring to nay and mayo, 


the abyss of the sea, and alleging that lead cast 
into water can neither whir nor whirl. Yet it 
might cause the peculiar sound of water desig- 
nated by the words dash, splash, ete. The ques- 
tion might be asked, whether a new picturesque 
expression would not be preferable to the repe- 
tition of the thought of ver. 5. But this is de- 
cided by the consideration that they did not fall 
upon the water, but the water came over them. 
Vers. 11-18. Jehovah therefore has shown Himself 
to be the God of His people Israci.— Who is like 


unto thee.—The germ of the name Michael. 
Jehovah appears here as the exalted God of 
God’s peoplo, before whom the gods (the hea- 
then—and anti-Christian—forms of religion) 
cannot stand.— Who is like unto thee, again 
in fine repetition, for now Jehovah is celebrated 
as He who glorifies Himself (or is glorified) in 
holiness, He is made glorious by His holiness, by 
the august distinction of His personality from all 
hostile elements, of His people from the Egypt- 
ians by the waters of the Red Sea, of His light 
from darkness. The passage through the Red 
Sea has made manifest the holiness of Jehovah, 
who henceforward through His revelation will 
sanctify His people, as was first typically pro- 
mised by the deluge; comp. Ps. Ixxvii. 14 [13].* 
—FPearful in praises.—The obscure expression 


non #1) means not only esumme venerandus, 


but also that ‘‘man, because God performs fear- 
ful miracles, can sing to Him praises worthy of 
his wonderful deeds only with fear and trem- 
bling”’ (Keil). But can one sing praises with 
fear and trembling? Yet songs of praise them- 
selves may disseminate fear and terror in the 
kingdom of darkness; at any rate, Jehovah can 
reveal His dreadfulness so as to call forth songs 
of praise from His people.—Doing wonders. 
—The notion of the miraculous likewise here 
first appears more marked, as that of something 
new and extraordinary, which through God’s 
creative power transcends the extraordinary 
phenomena of the ancient natural world.—Only 
a stretching out of His hand, and the earth swal- 
lows them up. The words, says Keil, have no- 
thing more to do with the Egyptians, but with 
the enemies of the Lord in general, since the 
Egyptians were swallowed by the sea. But the 
contrast is between God’s outstretched hand in 
heaven and the absolute subordination of the 
whole earth, which certainly includes the sea.— 
In thy meroy.—Here the notion of grace be- 
comes more definite in connection with the typi- 
cal deliverance.—Unto thy holy habitation. 
—See above. According to Knobel, this expres- 
sion indicates that the song was composed at a 
later period. Noticeable is the expression 


wap mM). The Red Bea being the boundary- 
line between Egypt and God’s people, the region 
or pasture (711) of holiness began on the other 


shore of the sea. Keil refers the phrase to Ca- 
naan, the leading of the people into that land 
being now pledged to them, so that the expres- 
sion, like many others, would have to be under- 
stood in a prophetic sense. 

Vers. 14-16. The terrifying effect of this explost 
of Jehovah among the heathen.—Even the singers 
at the Red Sea could proclaim this effect as an 
accomplished fact. Rumors of wars and victo- 
ries even in the East circulate rapidly, and the 
facts, through the reports, assume an imposing 
form. Vid. Josh. ii. 9; ix. 9. The ramification 
of this effect is entirely in accordance with the 
plan of the journey, comp. Num. xx. 18 8qq. ; 
xxi. 4; Deut. ii. 3, 8. See above.—Still as 


® [Where W153, the same expression which in Ex. xv. 


11 is rendered “in holiness.” is in the A. V. inoorrectly 
rendered “in the sanotuary.”—Ts.] 
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a stone.—0 57 may mean either to stand still, 


v 
or to be rigid and silent. We regard the first 
sense as the more probable. As Israel must 
march among the stones of the wilderness, so he 
wishes also to march through the nations clean 
to his goal. To this refers also the two-fold 


yw [pass over'’], which Knobel refers 


to the crossing of the Jordan—a proof of the 
degree of seuselessness to which modern oriti- 
cism oan attain in its prejudices. 


Vers. 17, 18. Concluding prayer and doxology.— 
A part of ver. 17, as an original conclusion, 
could not be at all dispensed with.— Thou shalt 
bring them in.—According to Kuobel, the 
futures are preterites (!); according to Keil, 
they should not be read as wishes, but as simple 
predictions. Predictions in reference to Jeho- 
vah’s actions!—In the mountain of thine 
inheritance.—According to Knobel, this is the 
mountain-region of Canaan; according to Keil, 
the mountain which Jehovah had chosen, by the 
offering of Isaac (Gen. xxii.), as his dwelling- 
place, his sanctuary, Ps. )xxviii. 54. There is 
no ground for regarding this expression as a 
vaticinium post eventum; it seems, however, also 
very one-sided to refer the prophecy directly to 
the definite locality of the sanctuary on Moriah. 
How long the tabernacle first stood in Shiloh, 
how often the ark changed its place! In sym- 
bolical language a mountain is a secure height 
on which the people of Israel, Jehovah's posses- 
sion, gained a firm lodgment, The centre of 


this mountain is, on the one hand, the dwelling- 
place of Jehovah; on the other, the sanctuary 
of the Lord (°3'1&) for His people. The brief 


concluding sentence forms a worthy close; a 
simple expression of unlimited confidence: 
Jehovah shall reign for ever and ever. 


EXODUS. 


Vers. 19, 20. Transition to the antiphony of 
Miriam.—The horses of Pharaoh.—Keil un- 
derstands that Pharaoh rode on his horse in 
front of the army. But this is neither ancient 
nor modern custom. Moreover, 030 evidently 
refers to chariots and horsemen.—The pro- 
phetess.— Not 06 poeticam ef musicam faculta- 
tem (Rosenmiiller), but on account of ber pro- 
phetic gifts” (Keil). It is not well to distinguish 
the two kinds of endowment within the theocracy 
so sharply, in so far, that is, as the question of 
endowment is concerned.—The sister of 
Aaron.—So in Num. xii. 1-6, where, together 
with Aaron, she takes sides against Moses. 
According to Kurtz, she is so called because she 
was co-ordinate with Aaron, but subordinate to 
Moses. She stood, as the leader of Jewish wo- 
men, appropriately by the side of the future 
conductor of the religious service. According 
to the New Testament, it was also customary to 
name younger children after the older cnes (¢. 9. 
Judas of James).—The timbrel in her hand. 
—The tabor, tambourine.—And with dances. 
—Here first appears the religious dance, intro- 
duced by Miriam with religious festivities, but 
probably not without Aaron’s influence. The 
frequent ocourrence of this dance is seen from a 
concordance. * 

Ver. 21. Sing ye to Jehovah.—From this 
derives the antiphony in the Old Testament and 
New Testament, e. g. Judg. xi. 84; 1 Sam. xviii. 
6; xxi. 11; xxix. 5. Is not the occasion great 
enough in itself, that the orgin of the antiphony 
should have been looked for in Egypt? For the 
rest, vid. on the ancient Egyptian female dancers 
with tambourines, Keil, Archdologie, @ 187, 
Note 8. 

® (Acoording to some, the word here rendered “dances ’” 
really denotes a musical instrument used in connection with 


dances, #0, ¢.9., Prof, Marks in Smith's Bible Dictionary 
Am. Ed., p. 638.—TR. |. , : 


FIFTH SECTION. 


The journey through the wilderness to Sinal. Want of water. 
Wilderness of Sin. Quails. Manna. Rephidim (Massah and Meribah). 


Marah. Hlim. The 
The 


Amalekites. Jethro and his advice, a human prelude of the divine legislation. 


Cuap. XV. 22—XVIII. 27, 
THE STATIONS AS FAR AS SINAI. 
1. Marah. 
CHarrerR XV. 22-26. 


22 80 [And] Moses brought Israel from the Red Sea, and they went out into the 
wilderness of Shur; and they went three days in the wilderness, and found no 
23 water. And when they came to Marah, they could not drink of the [drink the] 
waters of Marah, for they were bitter; therefore the name of it was called Marah. 


24,25 And the people murmured 


against Moses, saying, What shall we drink? 


And 


he cried unto Jehovah, and Jehovah showed him a tree, which, when he had cast 
{and he cast it] into the waters, the [and the] waters were made sweet: there he 
26 made for them a statute and an ordinance, and there he proved [tried] them, And 
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said, If thou wilt diligently [indeed] hearken to the voice of Jehovah thy God, 
and wilt do that which is right in his sight, and wilt give ear to his command- 
ments, and keep all his statutes, I will put none of these [the] diseases upon thee, 
which I have brought [put] upon the Egyptians: for I am Jehovah that healeth 
thee. 


2. Elim. Cuap. XV. 27. 


27 And they came to Elim, where were twelve wells [fountains] of water, and three- 
score and ten palm trees: and they encamped there by the waters. 


8. The Wilderness of Sin, (The Manna and the Quatls.) 
Caarrern XVI. 1-86. 


1 Awp they took their journey from Elim, and all the congregation of the children 
of Israel came unto the wilderness of Sin, which ts between Elim and Sinai, on the 
fifteenth day of the second month after their departing out of the land of Egypt. 

2 And the whole congregation of the children of Israel murmured against Moses and 

3 Aaron in the wilderness. And the children of Israel said unto them, Would to 
God [Would that] we had died by the hand of Jehovah in the land of Egypt, 
when we sat by the flesh-pots, and [flesh-pots,] when we did eat bread to the full; 
for ye have brought us forth into this wilderness, to kill this whole assembly with 

4 hunger. Then said Jehovah [And Jehovah said] unto Moses, Behold, I will rain 
bread from heaven for you; and the people shall go out and gather a certain rate 
[a daily portion] every day, that I may prove them, whether they will walk in my 

5 law, or no [not]. And it shall come to pass that on the sixth day they shall pre- 
pare that which they bring in; and it shall be twice as much as they gather daily. 

6 And Moses and Aaron said unto all the children of Israel, At even, then shall ye 

7 know that Jehovah hath brought you out from the land of Egypt. And in the 
morning, then ye shall see the glory of Jehovah; for that [since] he heareth your 
murmurings against Jehovah: and what are we, that ye murmur against us? 

8 And Moses said, This shall be, when [And Moses said, Since] Jehovah shall give 

ou io the evening flesh to eat, and in the morning bread to the full; for that 
tsince) Jehovah heareth your murmurings which ye murmur against him, and 

[against him,] what are we? your murmurings are not oon us, but against 

9 Jehovah. And Moses spake [said] unto Aaron, Say unto all the congregation of 
the children of Israel, Come near before Jehovah: for he hath heard your mur- 

10 murings. And it came to pass, as Aaron spake unto the whole congregation of 

the children of Israel, that they looked toward the wilderness, and, behold, the 

11 glory of Jehovah appeared in the cloud. And Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, 

12 I have heard the murmurings of the children of Israel: speak unto them, saying, 

At even ye shall eat flesh, and in the morning ye shall be filled with bread; ‘and 

13 ye shall know that I am Jehovah your God. And it came to pass that at even 

tat even that] the quails came up, and covered the camp: and in the morning the 

14 dew lay round about the host [camp]. And when the dew that lay [the layer of 

dew] was gone up, behold, upon the face of the wilderness there lay [the wilderness] 

15 a small round thing, as small as the hoar frost on the ground. And when the 

children of Israel saw tf, they said one to another, It «#@ manna [What is this?],! 
for they wist [knew] not what it was. And Moses said unto them, This i the 

16 bread which Jehovah hath given you to eat [for food]. This <2 the thing which 

Jehovah hath commanded, Gather of it every man according to his eating, an 
omer for every man [a head], according to the number of your persons; take ye 

17 every man for them which [that] are in his tents [tent]. And the children of 

18 Israel did so, and gathered, some more, some less, And when they did mete [And 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 (XVII5. wat }2- Gesenius and Knobel derive }2 from }22 to apportion ; Flirst (Concordance) from the San- 
ecrit mani, Bot most scholars, following the evident implication of the narrative itself, regard }2 as the Aramaic equiva- 
lent of i}!). Even First so renders it in his “ Ilustrirte Pracht-Dibel.”” Oomp. Michaelis, Supplementa ad Lexica Hebraioa, 
—Ta.] 
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they measured] ¢t with an [the] omer, he [and he] that gathered much had no- 
thing over, and he that gathered little had no lack; they gathered every man 
19 according to his eating. And Moses said [said unto them], Let no man leave of 
20 it till the morning. Notwithstanding [But] they hearkened not unto Moses; but 
some of them [and some] left of it until the morning, and it bred worms,’ and 
21 stank: and Moses was wroth with them. And they gathered it every morning, 
22 every man according to his eating: and when the sun waxed hot, it melted. And 
it came to pass, that on the sixth day they gathered twice as much bread, two omers 
for one man [each man]: and all the rulers of the congregation came and told 
23 Moses. And he said unto them, This ts that which Jehovah hath spoken, To-mor- 
row is the rest of the holy sabbath [is a day of rest, a holy sabbath] unto Jehovah : 
bake that which ye will bake to-day [bake], and seethe [boil] that [that which] ye 
will seethe [boil]; and that which [all that] remaineth over lay up for you to be 
24 kept until the morning. And they laid it up till the morning, as Moses bade: and 
25 it id not stink, neither was there any worm therein. And Moses said, Eat that 
to-day; for to-day ts a sabbath unto Jehovah: to-day ye shall [will] not find it in 
26 the field. Six days ye shall gather it; but on the seventh day, which is the [on 
27 the seventh day is al sabbath: in [on] it there shall be none. And it came to pass, 
that there went out some of the people on the seventh day for to [day to] gather, 
28 and they found none. And Jehovah said unto Moses, How long refuse ye to keep 
29 my commandments and my laws? See, for that Jehovah hath given you the sab- 
bath, therefore he ve you on the sixth day the bread of two days; abide Phe 
30 every man in bis place, let no man go out of his place on the seventh day. So the 
31 people rested on the seventh day. And the house of Israel called the name thereof 
Manne: and it was like coriander seed, white; and the taste of it was like wafers 
32 made [like cake] with honey. And Moses said, This is the thing which Jehovah 
commandeth, Fill an omer of it [An omer-fullof it] to be kept for [throughout] 
your generations; that they may see the bread wherewith I have fed you in the 
33 wilderness, when I brought you forth from the land of Egypt. And Moses said 
unto Aaron, Take a pot [basket], and put an omer full of manna therein, and la 
34 it up before Jehovah, to be kept for [throughout] your generations. As Jehova 
35 commanded Moses, so Aaron laid it up before the Testimony, to be kept. And 
the children of Israel did eat manna fhe manna] forty years, until they came to 
a land inhabited; they did eat manna [the manna], until they came unto the bor- 
36 ders of the land of Canaan. Now an omer %s the tenth part of an ephah. 


4, Rephidim. The place called Massah and Meribah, 
Cuaprer XVII, 1-7, 


XVII. 1 ‘<Awnp all the congregation of the children of Israel journeyed from the 
wilderness of Sin, after their journeys [journey by journey], according to the com- 
mandment of Jehovah, and pitched in Rephidim: and there was no water for the 

2 people to drink. Wherefore [And] the people did chide with Moses, and said, 
Give us water, that we may drink. And Moses said unto them, Why chide ye 
8 with me? wherefore do ye tempt Jehovah? And the le thirsted there for 
water ; and the people murmured against Moses, and said, Wherefore ts this that 
thou hast [Wherefore hast thou] brought us up out of Egypt, to kill us and our 
4 children and our cattle with thirst? And Vroses cried unto Jehovah, saying, 
What shall I do unto this people? they be almost ready to [a little more, and they 
5 will] stone me. And Jehovah said unto Moses, Go on [Pass on] before the people, 
and take with thee of the elders of the people; and thy rod wherewith thou smotest 


2 (XVI. 20. “And it bred worms:” 0° yin DV". The Heb. word seems to be the Fut. of Di‘) defectively written, 
and therefore to mean: “ rose up into (or with) worms.” Kalisch says, that the form D‘\*) {s used Instead of D1") to 
show that it;comes from $71‘) (Di}7)2) In the sense of pufrefy. So Maurer and Ewald (Gr, 2 281, d). But it is doubtful 
whether o> (assumed as the root from which comes m9) “worm "’) really means putrefy at all. Ftirst defines it by 


“crawl.” Moreover, it would be inverting the natural order of things to say, that the manna became putrid with worms; 
the worms are the consequence, not the cause, of the putridness. Rosenmiller, First, Arnheim others render by 
“ewarm,” “abound,” but probably as a free rendering for “rose up.”” De Wette: da Warmer. The A. Y. render 
ing may stand as a substantially correct reproduction of the sense.—Ts.]}. 
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6 the river, take in thine [thy] hand, and go. Behold, I will stand before thee there 
upon the rock in Horeb; and thou shalt smite the rock, and there shall come water 
out of it, that [and] the people may [shall] drink. And Moses did so in the sight 

7 of the elders of I-rael. And he called the name of the place Maseah, and Meribah, 
because of the chiding of the children of Israel, and because they tempted Jehovah, 
saying, Is Jehovah among us, or not? 


5. Amalek. The dark side of heatheniem. 
Cuapter XVII. 8-16. 


8,9 Then came Amalek, and fought with Israel in Rephidim. And Moses said 

unto Joshua, Choose us out men, and go out, fight with Amalek: to-morrow I will 

10 stand on the top of the hill with the rod of God in mine my hand. So [And] 

Joshua did as Moses had said to him, and fought with Amalek: and Moses, Aaron, 

11 and Hur went up to the top of the hill. And it came to pass, when Moses held 

up his hand, that Israel prevailed: and when he let dowo his hand, Amalek pre- 

12 vailed. But Moses’ hands were heavy: and they took a stone, and put t¢ under 

him, and he sat thereon; and Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands, the one on the 

one side, and the other on the other side; and his hands were steady until the going 

13 down of the sun. And Joshua discomfited Amalek and his people with the: edge 

14 of the sword. And Jehovah said unto Moses, Write this for a memorial in a [the] 

book, and rehearse [lit. put] 2¢ in the ears of Joshua: for [that] I will utterly put 

15 [blot] out the remembrance of Amalek from under heaven. And Moses built an 

16 altar, and called the name of it Jehovah-nissi: For [And] he said, Because Jehovah 

hath sworn that [For a hand is upon the throne of Jah;*] Jehovah will have war 
with Amalek from generation to generation. 


6. Rephidim and Jethro. The bright side of heatheniem. 
Cuaptres XVIII. 1-27. 


1 Waen [Now] Jethro, the priest of Midian, heard of all that God had done for 
Moses, and for Israel his people, and [how] that Jehovah had brought Israel out 

2 of Egypt; Then [And] Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, took Zipporah, Moses’ wife, 
3 after he had sent her back [after she had been sent away], And her two sons; of 
which [whom] the name of the one was Gershom; for he said, I have been an alien 

4 [a sojourner] in a strange land: And the name of the other was Eliezer; for the 
od of my father, said he, was mine [my] help, and delivered me from the sword 

5 of Pharaoh: And Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, came with his sons and his wife 
unto Moses into the wilderness, where he encamped [was encamped] at the mount 

6 of God: And he said unto Moses, I thy father-in-law Jethro am come unto thee, 
7 and thy wife, and her two sons with her. And Moses went out to meet his father- 
in-law, and did obeisance, and kissed him; and they asked each other of their wel- 

8 fare; and they came into the tent. And Moses told his father-in-law all that 
Jehovah had done unto Pharaoh and to the Egyptians for Israel’s sake, and [sake] 
all the travail [trouble] that had come upon them by the way, and how Jehovah 

9 delivered them. And Jethro rejoiced for [over] all the goodness [good] which 
Jehovah had done to Israel whom he had delivered [in that he had delivered them] 
10 out of the hand of the Egyptians. And Jethro said, Blessed be Jehovah, who hath 


3 (XVII. 16. We have given the most literal rendering of this dificolt passage. But possibly °5, instead of meaning 


“for” (or “ becanse ’’), may (as or: often in Greek) be the mere mark of a quotation, to be omitted in the translation. The 
meaning of the expression itself 1s very doubtful. The A. V., following some ancient anthorities, takes it as an oath; but 
for this there is littte ground. Kail interpreta: ‘The hand raised to the throue of Jehovah in b-aven; Jvhovah’s war 
azainet Amalek,”’ 4, e. the hands of the Israelites, Ike those of Moses, must be raised heavenward towa-de Jehovah's 
throne, while they wage war against Amalek. Others interpret: “ Because a hand (vis. the hand of the Amalckites) ts 
against the throne of Jah, the. efore Jehovah will forever have war with Amalek.” This interpretation has the advantage 
over Keil’s of giving a more natural rendering to by, which indeed in a few cases does mean “up to,” but only when it 


{a (as it is not here) connected with a verb which requires the preposition to be so rendered. Others (perhaps the msjority 
of modern exegetes) would read DJ (“banner”), instead of D5 (“throne”), and interpret: ‘ The hand upon Jebovah’s 


banner; Jehovah has war,”’ etc, This conjecture is less objectionable than many attempted improvements of the text, 


inasmuch as the name of the altar, “ Jehovah-ninsi ”* (“ Jehovah. my banner ’’), seems to require an explanation, and would 
receive it if the reading were 0), instead of 0..—Tx.}. : : oe . 
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- delivered you out of the hand of the Egyptians, and out of the hand of Pharaoh, 
11 who hath delivered the people from under the hand of the Egyptians. Now I 


know that Jehovah is greater than all [all the] 


gods: fur [yea], in the ming 


12 wherein they dealt proudly he was above [dealt proudly against] them. An 
Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, took a burnt-offering and sacrifices for God: and 
Aaron came, and all the elders of Israel, to eat bread with Moses’ father-in-law 

13 before God. And it came to pass on the morrow, that Moses sat to judge the peo- 

14 ple: and the Foe stood by Moses from the morning unto the evening. And 


when Moses’ 


ther-in-law saw all that he did to the people, he said, What és this 


ne that thou doest to the people? Why sittest thou thyself alone, and all the 
15 people stand by thee from morning unto even? And Moses said unto his father- 
16 in-law, Because the people come unto me to inquire of God: When they have a 


matter, ny come unto me; and I judge between one and another, and 


17 [I make] 


do make 


em know the statutes of God, and his laws. And Moses’ father-in-law 
18 said unto him, The thing that thou doest is not 


Thou wilt surely wear 


away, both thou, and this people that ¢s with thee: for this [the] thing is too 
heavy for thee; thou art not able to perform it thyself [able to do it] alone. 
19 Hearken now unto my voice, I will give thee counsel, and God shall be [God be] 


with thee: Be thou for the people to God-ward 
20 bring [and bring thou] the causes [matters] unto 


Nang God], that thou mayest 
od: And thou shalt teach [And 


teach] them ordinances and laws [the statutes and the laws], and shalt shew [and 
shew] them the way wherein they must walk, and the work that they must do. 


21 Moreover [But] thou shalt provide out of all the 
God, men of truth, hating covetousness [unjust gain}; and 


ple able men, such as fear 
place such over them, 


to be [as] rulers of thousands, and [thousands,] rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, 
22 and rulers of tens: And let them judge the people at all seasons [times]: and it 


shall be, that eve 
23 and they shall [let them] bear 


24 
25 


great matter they shall bring unto thee, but every small matter 
they [they themselves] shall judge so shall it be [so make it] easier for thyself, 
ve burden with thee. 
and God command thee 0, then thou shalt [wilt] be able to endure, 
ple shall also [people also will] go to their P 
hearkenad to the voice of his father in-law, an 


If thou shalt do this t ing, 

and all this 
ace in peace. So [And] Moses 
did all that he had said. And 


Moses chose able men out of all Israel, and made them heads over the people, 

26 rulers of thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens. And 
they judged the people at all seasons [times]: the hard causes [matters] they 

27 brought unto Moses, but every small matter they judged themselves. And Moses 
let his father-in-law depart; and he went his way into his own land. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


General Survey of the Section. Israel’s jour- 
ney from the shore of the Red Sea to Mt. Sinai. 
The host enters the wilderness of Shur (the same 
as the wilderness of Etham), and its first camp- 
ing-place is by the bitter waters of Marah. The 
second is Elim. Next comes the encampment on 
the Red Sea recorded in Num. xxxiii. Still 
later the entrance into the wilderness of 8in, 
and the encampment in it. With this is con- 
nected the sending of the manna and of the 
quails. Then follows the stay in Rephidim with 
three leading events: the water from the rock, 
the victory over Amalek, and Jethro’s advice 
concerning an orderly judicial system. Accord- 
ing to Num. xxxiii. it must be assumed that the 
people encamped on the Red Sea just as they 
toached the wilderness of Sin; for it was not till 
after this that they entered the wilderness (ver. 
11), as they also at the first entered the wilder- 
derness of Shur, on the borders of which they 
found themselves at the very outset. Between 


the encampment on the Red Sea and that in Re- 
phidim we find in the Book of Numbers Dophkah 
and Alush; and it is said that they journeyed 
from the wilderness of Sin to Dophkah. Knobel 
observes that these two stations, not mentioned 
in Exodus, are omitted because nothing of his- 
torical importance is connected with them. Also 
about this journey from Ayun Muss to Sinai there 
has been an immense deal of discussion, as well 
as about the journey from Raemses to the Red 
Sea. Vid. Robinson I., p. 90, Biam, Jsrael’s Wan- 
derung von Gosen bis sum Sinai (Elberfeld, 1859) ; 
Strauss, Sinai und Golgotha, p. 124; von Rau- 
mer, Paldstina, p. 480; Tischendorf, Aus dem 
hetligen Londe, p. 28; Kurtz, History of the Old 
Covenant III., p. 15 8qq.; Bunsen V., 2, p. 155; 
and the commentaries. 

There is general agreement as to the localit 
of the first stations. It is assumed that Israel, 
after the passage of the sea, encamped at Ayun 
Musa (the Wells of Moses), opposite the high 
mountain Atakah, on the other side of the Red 
Sea. The next camping-place, Marah (Bitter- 
ness), is foand about sixteen and a half hours, or 
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a three days’ journey beyond, by the well Howara 
or Hawara, of which Robinson says: ‘‘The basin 
is six or eight feet in diameter, and the water 
about two feet deep. Its taste is unpleasant, 
saltish, and somewhat bitter. . .. The Arabs... 
consider it as the worst water in all these re- 
‘gions”’ (Pal. IL., p. 96). Cf. Seetzen III, p. 117, 
and Keil I[., p. 58, who quotes divergent opinions 
of Ewald and Lepsius.—The next camping-place, 
Elim, is two and a half hours further south, in 
what is now the Wady Ghurundel, with a beau- 
tiful vegetation consisting in palms, tamarisks, 
acacias, and tall grass,—a prominent stopping- 
place on the way from Suez to Sinai. ‘The 
way from Howara to this place is short, but the 
camping-places of an army in march, like that of 
the Israelites, are always determined by the sup- 
ply of water” (Keil). The fourth stopping-place, 
called in Num. xxxiii. 10 the one on the Red Sea, 
is found at the mouth of Wady Taiyibeh (Robin- 
son I., p. 105), eight hours beyond Wady Ghu- 
rundel. From this point the route becomes less 
easy to fix. In Num. xxxiii. 11 we read: ‘They 
removed from the Red Sea, and encamped in the 
wilderness of Sin.’”’* Here in Exodus it ia said 
that the wilderness lies between Elim and Sinai. 
This addition seems designed not only to give 
the general direction (since that would be quite 
superfluous), but to designate the middle point 
between Elim and Sinai. The chief question 
here is, whether the wilderness of Sin as tra- 
versed by the Israelites, is to be located further 
south on a sea coast, where the plain is for the 
most part a good hour wide, as is assumed by 
many (not ali, as Brim says), or whether the 
high table land el Debbe, or Debbet en Nasb, 
with its red sand and sand-stones, is to be taken 
for the Wilderness of Sin (Knobel). Accord- 

ingly, there are two principal routes, of which 
the first again branches into two. By the coast 
route one can go along the coast as far as Tur 
(Ewald), and from that in a northeast direction 
come to Sinai; or more directly (3. ¢., at firat in 
an inland direction from the fountain Murkha) 
enter through the wadies Shellal and Badireh 
(Butera) into the wadies Mukatteb and Feiran, 
and reach Mt. Horeb (de la Borde, von Raumer, 
and others).f The other route, the mountain or 
highland route (Burckhardt and others) turns 
from Taiyibeh “southeast through Wady Shu- 
beikah over a high table-land, with the mountain 
Sarbut el Jemel, then through Wady Humr upon 


* Inasmuch as Pelusium, as being a marshy city, is called 
Bin, and Sinai, being a rocky mountain, is just the opposite, 
the question arises: What is the common feature of a marshy 
wildernces, and of a rocky mountain range? Possibly, the 
points and denticulations of the thorn-bush. An old inter- 
pretation calls Sinai itself a thorn-bush, from the thorn-bush 
(7133) in which Jehovah revealed Himself to Moses. The 

ie 


stony Wilderness may have the thorn-bush in common with 
the marshy fens. 

t [Lange omits another way which might have been taken, 
viz. from el-Murkhah along the coast, and thence up Wady 
Feiran, instead of the more direct way through the wadies 
Shellal and Mukatteb into Wady Feiran. This is the course 
which the members of the Sinai Survey Expedition unani- 
mously decided to be the moet probablo, inasmuch as the 
road over the pass of Nagb Buderah, between the wadies Shel- 
lal and Mukatteb, must have been constructed at a time pos- 
terior to the Exodus (E. H. Palmer: The Desert of the Exodus, 
p. 275). Robinson also mentions this route as at least equally 
probable with the peta be p. 107). Palmer is quite decided 
that no other route afforded facilities for a large caravan such 
os that of the israeclites.—Taz.} 


the wide sandy plain el Debbe, or Debbet en 
Nasb’”’ (Keil), and on through several wadies 
directly to Horeb. For and against each of these 
routes much may be said. Cf. Knobel, p. 162 
sqq.; Keil II. p. 61. According to the latter 
view, advocated by Knobel and Keil, the camp- 
ing-place in the wilderness of Sin is to be sought 
in Wady Nasb, where among date-palms a well 
of ample and excellent water is to be found. 
The second seacoast route was taken by Strauss 
and Krafft (Sinai und Golgotha, p. 127). Also 
the last time by Tischendorf (Aus dem heiligen 
Lande, p. 85). The same way is preferred by 
Bram in his work ‘ Jsrael’s Wanderung,”’ etc. 
Likewise Robinson regards this as the course 
taken by the Israelites, though he himself took the 
one on the table-land. To decide is not easy, 
and is of little importance for our purpose. But 
the following observations may serve as guides: 
() If, as is most probable, the names Sin and 

inai are connected etymologically, this is an 
argument for the table-land route, especially as 
it also seems to lie more nearly midway between 
Elim and Sinai; (2) the water seems here to be, 
though less abundant, yet better, than in most of 
the salty fountains on the seacoast, whose tur- 
bidness also is easily to be explained by its situ- 
ation on the coast (vid. Robinson, p. 110); (8) 
on the table-land, in the depressions of which ve- 
getation was everywhere found, there was cer- 
tainly better provision for the cattle than on the 
seacoast, where they were often entirely sepa- 
rated from pasture land by mountain barriers; 
(4) if the encampment in the wilderness of Sin 
was also an encampment on the Red Sea, the 
preceding encampment could not, without causing 
confusion, be designated by the term ‘on the 
Red Sea.” §So much for the mountain route. 
Ritter has argued against the view that the jour- 
ney was made on the table-land through Wady 
Nasb, in the Evangelischer Kalender. Vid. Kurtz 
III., p.61. For the rest, each way had its pecu- 
liar attractions as well as its peculiar difficulties. 
The mountain route allowed the host to spread 
itself, as there was much occasion for doing; it 
presented grand views, and prepared the people 
for a long time beforehand for its destination, 
Sinai. It is distinguished by ‘‘the singular and 
mysterious monuments of Surabit el-Khadim”’ 
(Robinson I., p. 118; Niebuhr, p. 285). By the 
way which runs half on the seacoast, half 
through the mountains, we pass through the re- 
markable valley of inscriptions, Mukatteb, and 
through the grand valley Feiran, rich in tama- 
risks, in whose vicinity lies the lofty Serbal, re- 
garded by Lepsius as the mountain on which the 
law was given. Qn the inscriptions on the 
rocks and cliffs in the valley Mukatteb, see Ti- 
schendorf, ‘(Aus dem h. Lande,” p. 39 8qq.; Kurtz 
IIL, p. 64. By these they are ascribed for the 
most part to Nabatean emigrants and to pilgrims 
going to attend heathen festivals. On the ‘rock 
of inscriptions’’ see also Ritter’s reference to 
Wellsted and von Schubert, Vol. XIV., p 459. 
On the former city Faran in Feiran, see Tischen- 
dorf, p. 46. The camping-place in the wilder- 
ness of Sin is, as follows from the above, vari- 
ously fixed; according to some it is the plain on 
the sea south of Taiyibeh, which, however, must 
then be called the wilderness of Sin up to the 
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mountain range, if the camping-place is to be 
distinguished from the one on the Red Sea; ac- 
cording to Bunsen and others, the camping-place 
was in the place called el Munkhah. Acoording 
to others, it is the large table-land el Debbe or 
Debbet en Nasb. The camping-places in the wil- 
derness of Sin being indeterminate, so are also the 
two following ones at Dophkah and Alush (Num, 
xxxiii, 12). Conjectures respecting the two sta- 
tions beyond the wilderness of Sin are made by 
Knobel, p. 174, and Bunsen, p. 156. The last 
station before the host arrives at Sinai is RepAr- 
dim. This must have been at the foot of Horeb, 
for ‘‘ Jehovah stood on the rock on Horeb, when 
He gave water to the people encamped in Rephi- 
dim (xvii. 6), and at the same place Moses was 
visited by Jethro, who came to him at the mount 
of God” (Knobel). This is a very important 
point fixed, inasmuch as it seems to result from 
it, that Serbal is to be looked for north of, or be- 
hind, Rephidim and Horeb, but the Mt. Sinai of 
the Horeb range in the south.* The great plain 
at the foot of Horeb, where the camp of the Is- 
raelites is sought, is called the plain er-Raha 
(Knobel derives O'S, ‘‘ breadth,” “‘ surface,” 
*‘plain,” from WD’), to be spread).¢ For a refu- 
tation of Lepsius, who finds Rephidim in Wady 
Feiran, and Sinai in Serbal, see Knobel, p. 174. 
On Serbal itself (Palm grove of Baal) eid. Kurtz 
III., p.67. Between Serbal and the Horeb group 
lies Wady es-Sheikh. From the mouth of this 
wady towards Horeb the plain of Rephidim is 
thought to begin. Other assumptions: The de- 
file with Moses’ seat, Mokad Seidna Musa, 
or the plain of Suweiri. Perhaps not very dif- 
ferent from the last mentioned (vid. Keil IL., p. 79; 
Strauss, p. 131). The most improbable hypothesis 
identifies Rephidim with Wady Feiran (Lepsius). 


1. Marah. Chap. xv. 22-26. 


On the wilderness of Shur, vid. Keil IT., p. 67. 
Particulars about Howara [Hawara (Robinson), 
Hawwara (Palmer)], Knobel, p. 160.—The bitter 
salt water at Marah.3 The miracle here consists 


* [This {s not perspicuous, Inasmuch as Serbal is not 
mentioned in the Bible, no inference can be drawn from these 
circumstances respecting its location. Moreover, Serbal is 
not north of Sinai (Jebel Musa), but nearly east—a little 
north only. And why is “north” called “behind’'? The 
ee aaa = dedi according to Hebrew conceptions, is in the 
west.—-TR. 

[The theory that Repbidim is to be sought in er-Raha 
(advocated by Knobel, Keil, Lange, and others), is certainly 
open to the objection that that plain is close by Mt. Sinai 
itself, and is in all probability the camping-place “ before the 
mount,” mentioned in xix. 1,2. Palmer (p. 112) and Rob- 
inson tt, p. 155) are emphatic in the opinion that the plain 
of Sebai. eh, sonth-east of Jebel Musa, is quite insufficient to 
have accommodated the Israeclitish camp. Rephidim, there- 
fore, being (ac ‘ording to xix. 2) at least a day s march from 
the place whence Moses went up to receive the law, cannot 
well have been er-Raha, Stanley (Sinai and Palest'ne, p. 40) 
and Palmer defend the old view that it is to be looked for at 
Feiran, near Mt. Sertvel. Palmer argues that the distance, 
apparently much too great to have been traversed in a single 
day, is no insuperable objection, provided that by “the wil 
derness of Sinai’’ we understand the mouth of Nagb Hawa, 
which may have been reached in a single day by the direct 
route from Fejiran.—Tr.] 

¢ (On this point see the last note. A good map of the whole 
peninsuls is to be found in Smith and Grove’s Allas of Ancient 


hy.—TR. 

@ “The Arabs call the well exitium, tnteritus, probably in 
accorian 6 with the notion that that which is bitter is deadly 
(2 Kings tv.40).” Knobel. The Arabs may make humorous 
remarks about bad wells of water, like the Germans on bed 


in great part in the fact that Jehovah showed 
Moses a tree by which the water was made drink- 
able. That the tree itself was a natural tree is 
not denied by the strictest advocates of a literal 
interpretation. A part of the miracle is to be 
charged to the assurance of the prophetic act, 
and the trustful acceptance of it on the part of 
the people. Various explanations: The well was 
half emptied, so that pure water flowed in (Jo- 
sephus); the berries of the ghurlud shrub were 
thrown in (Burckhardt). According to Robin- 
son, the Beduins of the desert know no means of 
changing bitter salt water tosweet. ‘In Egypt,” 
as Josephus relates, ‘“‘bad water was once puri- 
fied by throwing in certain split sticks of wood ”’ 
(Bram), This leads to the question, how far 
the salt water might have been made more 
drinkable by Moses’ dipping into it a crisp, 
branchy shrub, as a sort of distilling agent. 
For this the numerous clumps of the gburkud 
shrub which stand around the well, and whose 
berries Burckhardt wished to make use of, are 
very well suited. The distillation consists in 
the art of separating, in one way or another, 
salt, from water, especially by means of brush- 
wood; generally, for the purpose of getting 
salt; but it might be done for the opposite pur- 
pose of getting water. In proportion as a bunch 
of brushwood should become incrusted with the 
salt, the water would become more free from the 
salt. For the rest, Robinson observes, concern- 
ing the water of the fountain Hawara, ‘Its 
taste is unpleasant, saltish, and somewhat bitter; 
but we could not perceive that it was very much 
worse than that of Ayun Musa.”’ It must fur- 
ther be considered that the Jews had the soft, 
agreeable Nile water in recollection. Kurtz has 
even found an antithesis in the fact that Moses 
made the undrinkable water at Marah drinkable, 
as he had made the sweet water of the Nile un- 
drinkable. We are here also to notice that the 
effect of Moses’ act was not permanent, but con- 
sisted only in the act itself, the same as is true 
of the saving effect of the sacraments in relation 
to faith. Here, too, is another proof that Moses 
had a quite peculiar sense for the life of nature, 
a sense which Jehovah made an organ of His 
Spirit. With the curing of the well Jebovah 
connected a fundamental law, stating on what 
condition He would be the Saviour of the people. 
Brim (p. 114) points out, with reason, that the 
Israelites, in drinking salty water, which bas a 
laxative effect, might well apprehend that the 
much-dreaded sickoesses of Egypt, the pesti- 
lence, the small-pox, the leprosy, and the iuflam- 
mation of the eyes, caused by the heat and the 
fine dry sand, together with the intense reflection 
of light, might attack them here also in the wil- 
derness, the atmosphere of which otherwise has 
a healing effect on many diseased constitutions. 
Therefore, in curing that well, Jehovah esta- 
blished the chief sanitary law for Israel. It ie 
very definite, as if from the mouth of a very 
careful physician well acquainted with his case. 
General rule: perfect compliance with Jehovah’s 
direction! Explanation of it: if thou doest what 
is right in His eyes, and wilt give ear to His 
commandments, and keep all His statutes (in re- 
wines, in byperbolical expressions which are not to be taken 
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ference to the means of spiritual recovery, diet-; altercation there is expressly called a striving 


etics), then I will put none of the diseases 
upon thee which I have put upon the 
Bgyptians, for I am Jehovah, thy physi- 
cian.—But how oan it be added, ‘‘and there he 
proved them?” The whole history has been a 
test of the question, whether the people would 
obey the directions of Jehovah given through 
Moses, and particularly whether, after the sin- 
gular means employed by Moses, they would 
drink in faith. Every test of faith is a tempta- 
tion for sinful man, because in his habituation to 
the common order of things lies an incitement 
not to believe in any extraordinary remedy, such 
as seems to contradict nature. But out of the 
actual temptation which the people had now 
passed through, proceeded this theocratic sani- 
tary law, as a temptation perpetually repeating 
itself. There is even still a temptation in the 
principle of the theocratic therapeutics, that ab- 
solute certainty of life lies in absolute obedience 
to God’s commands and directions. According 
to Keil, the statute here spoken of does not con- 
sist in the divine utterance recorded in ver. 26, 
but in an allegorical significance of the fact 
itself: the leading of the Israelites to bitter 
water which the natural man cannot and will 
not drink, together with the making of this water 
sweet and wholesome, is to bea ph, that is, a sta- 


tute and a law, showing how God at all times will 
lead and govern His people, and a ODWN, that is, 


an ordinance, inasmuch as Israel may continu- 
ally depend on the divine help, efe. If this is so, 
then the text must receive an allegorical inter- 
pretation not obviously required. 

Furthermore, it is a question whether, after the 
tremendous excitements through which the peo- 
ple had passed, bitter and salty water like that 
at Marah, might not have been more beneficial 
than hurtful to them. Salt water restores the 
digestion when it has been disturbed by excite- 
ment. Notice, moreover, the stiff-neokedness or 
stubbornness peculiar to the disposition of slaves 
just made free, as it gradually makes its appear- 
ance and increases. It was in their distress at 
Pi-hahiroth that they first gave utterance to their 
moroseness; true, they cried to Jehovah, but 
quarrelled with Moses. They seemed to have 
forgotten the miracle of deliverance wrought in 
the night of Egypt's terror. Here they even 
murmur over water that is somewhat poorer than 
usual. The passage through the Red Sea and 
the song of praise seem to be forgotten. In the 
wilderness of Sin the whole congregation mur- 
murs against Moses and Aaron, é.¢., their divinely 
appointed leaders, from fear of impending fa- 
mine, probably because the supplies brought 
from Egypt were running low ;—the ample re- 
freshwent enjoyed at Elim seems to be forgotten. 
In Rephidim they murmur on account of want of 
water;—the miraculous supply of manna and 
quails seems to be forgotten. On the other hand, 
however, the wise augmentation of severity in the 
_ divine discipline becomes prominent. At Marah 
nothing is said of any rebuke uttered by Jeho- 
vah, as is done later, Num. xi. 14, 20. Espe- 
cially noticeable is the great difference bet ween 
the altercation at Marah, in the wilderness of* 
Sin, and the mutiny at Kadesh, Num. xx. The 


with Jehovah, ver. 18. 


2. Elim. Chap. xv. 27. 


A fine contrast with Marah is afforded here, 
both in nature, and in the guidance of the peo- 
ple of God, and in the history of the inner life. 
In Elim, Baumgarten and Kurts find a place 
expressly prepared for Israel, inasmuch as by 
the number of its wells and palm trees it bears in 
itself the seal of this people: every tribe having 
a well for man and beast, and the tent of each 
one of the elders of the people (xxiv. ») having 
the shade (according to Baumgarten, the dates) 
of a palm-tree. Even Keil finds this too su- 
pernaturalistio; at least, he observes that, while 
the number of the wells corresponds to the 
twelve tribes of Israel, yet the number of the 
palm trees does not correspond to that of the 
elders, which, according to xxiv. 9, was much 
(?) greater. On neither side is the possibility 
of a symbolical significance in the numbering 
thought of; witbout doubt, however, the em- 
phasis given to the number seventy is as signifi- 
cant as that given to the numbertwelve. Keil’s 
allusion to the 28d Psalm is appropriate. See 
particulars about Elim in Knobel, p. 161; Tisch- 
eodorf, p. 86.* 


8. The Wilderness of Sin. Chap. xvi. 1-86. 


Notice first the aggravated character of the 
murmuring. Now the whole congregation mur- 
murs. And not against Moses alone, but against 
Moses and Aaron, so that the murmuring is more 
definitely directed against the divine commission 
of the two men, and so against the divine act of 
bringing them out of Egypt, that is, against 
Jehovah Himself. Moreover, the expression of 
a longing after Egypt becomes more passionate 
and sensual. At first they longed resignedly 
for the graves of Egypt, in view of the danger 
of death in the desert. The next time, too, they 
say nothing about their hankering after the 
Nile water in view of the bitter water of Marah. 
But now the flesh-pots of Egypt and the Egyp- 
tian bread become prominent in their imagina- 
tion, because they conceive themselves to be 
threatened with famine. Corresponding to the 
aggravation of the murmuring are the beginnings 
of rebuke. Says Knobel, ‘‘What the congre- 
gation had brought with them from Egypt 
had been consumed in the thirty days which had 
elapsed since their exodus (ver. 1), although 
the cattle brought from Egypt (xii. 88) had not 
yet all been slaughtered or killed by thirst (?), 
since after their departure from the wilderness 
of Sin they still possessed cattle at Rephidim, 
which they wished to save from thirsting to 
death (xvii. 8). For the herds had not been 
taken merely to be at once slaughtered; and 
meat could not take the place of bread. In their 
vexation the people wish that they had died in 
Egypt, while filling themselves from the flesh- 
pots, ‘by the hand of Jehovah,’ ¢. ¢., in the last 
plague inflicted by Jehovah upon Egypt, rather 
than gradually to starve to death here in the 


* [Wileon, (Lands of the Bible, Vol. I., p. 174), would iden- 
tify with Eiim, not Wady Ghurundel, but Wady Waseit 
(Useit), five or six miles south of Wady Ghurundel.—Ta.}. 
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wilderness.” In the verb used (f9 Nipb.) is 


expressed & murmuring just passing over into 
contumacy. Yet here too Jehovah looks with 
compassion upon the hard situation of. the peo- 
ple, and hence regards their weakness with 
indulgence. 

The natural substratum of the double miracle 
of feeding, now announced and brought to pass, 
is found in the food furnished by the desert to 
nomadic emigrants. The manna is the miracu- 
lous representative of all vegetable food; the 
quails denote the choicest of animal prey fur- 
nished by the desert. The first element in the 
miracle is here too the prophetic foresight and 
assurance of Moses. The second is the actual 
miraculous enbancement of natural phenomena ; 
the third is here also the trustful acceptance of: 
it: the miracle of faith and the religious mani- 
festation answering to it. The ultra-superna- 
turalistic view, it is true, is not satisfied with 
this. It holds to a different manna from that 
provided by God in nature, and ought, in con- 
sistency, to distinguish the quails miraculously 
given from ordinary quails. 

In this case, too, the trial of faith was to be a 
temptation (ver. 4), to determine whether the 
people would appropriate the miraculous blessing 
to themselves in accordance with the divine pre- 
cept, and so recognize Jehovah as the giver, or 
whether they would go out without restraint 
and on their own responsibility to seize it, as if 
in a wild chase. Here, therefore, comes in the 
establishment of the fundamental law concerning 
the healing of life; and this is done by the or- 
daining of the seventh day ag a day of rest, the 
Sabbath. As man, when given over to a merely 
natural life, is inclined to seek health and re- 
cuperation without regarding the inner life and 
the commandments of God, so he is also inclined 
to yield himself passionately and without re- 
straint to the indulgence of the natural appetite 
for food, and, in his collection of the means 
of nourishment, to lose self-collection, the self- 
possession of an interior life. As a token of this 
the Sabbath here comes in at the right point, 
and therefore points at once from the earthly 
manna to the heavenly manna, (vid. John vi.).* 

The announcement of the miracle. I will rain. 
The first fundamental condition of the feeding: 
recognition of the Giver, comp. James i. 17.— 
From heaven, Though this in general might 
also be said of bread “from the earth,’’ yet 
here a contrast is intended. From the sky 
above, j.¢., asa direct gift.—The people shall 
go out and gather. A perpetual harvest, but 
limited by divine ordinance.—A daily portion 
every day. Reminding one of the petition, 
“Give us this day,” ete. An injunction of con- 
tentment.—On the sixth day. They will 
find, on making their preparation of the food, 
that the blessing of this day is sufficient also for 
the seventh. At even. A gift of flesh was to 
precede the gift of manna. Thereby they are 
to understand that Jehovah has led them out of 
Egypt, that He has provided for them a substi- 
tute for the flesh-pots of Egypt. But on the nezt 


* Farther on follows the fundamental law of warfare in self- 
defence against heathen enemies, as well as the fundamental 
law for the unhesitating appropriation of heathen wisdom. 


morning they shall see the glory of Jehovah, i. e., 
they shall recognize the glorious presence of 
Jehovah in the fact that He has heard their mur- 
muring against Moses and Aaron, and has ap- 
plied it to Himself, in that He presents them the 
manna.—For what are we? Thus do the 
holy men retire and disappear behind Jehovah.— 
But the people also must come to this same con- 
viction, must repent of their murmurings, and 
feel that they have murmured against Jehovah, 
not against His servants. Thus with perfect 
propriety is a sanction of the sacred office inter- 
woven into the same history into which the his- 
tory of the Sabbath is interwoven. Hence it 
follows also that the true sacred office must au- 
thenticate itself by miraculous blessings. Both 
are sealed by a specially mysterious revelation. 
It is significant that in this connection Aaron 
must be the speaker (ver. 9), that he must sum- 
mon the people before Jehovah to humble them- 
selves before His face on account of their mur- 
muring. Equally significant is it, that the con- 
gregation, while Aaron speaks, sees the mani- 
festation of Jehovah’s glory in the cloud. 
Especially significant, however, is it, that they 
see this glory rest over the wide wilderness, as 
they turn and look towards it. A most beauti- 
fultouch! With the wilderness itself the way 
through the wilderness is transfigured at this 
moment. If we assume (with Keil) that the 
summons to appear before Jehovah is equivalent 
to a summons to come out of the tents to the 
place where the cloud stood, then it must be 
further assumed, that the cloud suddenly changed 
its position, and removed to the wilderness, or 
else appeared ina double form. Neither thing 
can be admitted. Hereupon follows the last 
solemn announcement of the miraculous feeding, 
as the immediate announcement of Jehovah 
Himeelf. 

The double miracle ttself.—The quails came 
up.—This narrative has its counterpart in the 
narrative of the quails in Num. xi. 4 sqq., just 
as the chiding on account of want of water at 
Rephidim has its counterpart in the story of the 
water of strifo (Meribah), distinctively so-called 
in Num. xx. The relation of the narratives to 
one another is important. The murmuring of 
the people in the beginning of their journey 
through the wilderness is treated with the 
greatest mildness, almost as a child’s sickness; 
but their murmuring towards the end of the 
journey is regarded as a severe offence, and is 
severely punished; it is like the offence of a 
mature man, committed in view of many years’ 
experience of God’s miraculous help. At the 
water of strife even Moses himeelf is involved 
in the guilt, through his impatience; and the 
gift of quails in abundance is made a judgment 
on the people for their immoderate indulgence. 
Another difference corresponds to the natural 
features of the desert: the quails do not keep 
coming; but the people find themselves accom- 


panied by the manna till they are tired of eating 
it.—_Came up.—2y’. The coming on of a host 
of locusts or birds has the optical appearance 
of a coming up.—)287, “with the article of a 
word used collectively of a class” (Keil). LXX. 
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epruyouyzpa, Vulg. coturnices. Large quails, 
whose name in Arabic comes from their fatness 


10, fat. Says Knobel: “They become very 


fat, increase ee tage d and in the spring mi- 
grate northward, in the autumn southward. 
Here we are to conceive of a spring migration. 
For the events described took place in the second 
month, #. ¢. about our May (xvi.1; Num. x. 11), 
and the quails came to the Israelites from the 
south-east, from the Arabian Gulf (Ps. lxxviii. 
26 sq.; Num. xi. 81). In his journey from 
Sinai to Edomitis in Marcb, Schubert (II., p. 
360 sq.) saw whole clouds of migratory birds, 
of such extent and denseness as never before; 
they came from their southern winter-quarters, 
and were hastening toward the sea-coast (?). 
Probably they were quails, at least in part.” 
Farther particulars on the abundance of quails 
in those regions, seo in Knobel (p. 166) and 
Keil (IL., p. 66). “They are sometimes s0 
exhausted that they can be caught with the 
hand’’ (Keil). Some identify the fowl with the 
kata of the Arabs [a sort of partridge]. Of course 
it must be assumed that the Israelites in the wil- 
derness were no more confined to the quails for 
meat than to the manna for bread. 

The manna. Vers. 13,14. A layer of dew. 
A deposit or fall of dew—A dust, #. ¢. an 
abundance of small kernels. If the dmaf Aey. 
ODM) is explained simply according to the 
verb *0N, to peal off, scale off, we get the no- 


tion of scaly or leaf-shaped kernels, but not that 
of coagulated kernels. But perhaps the notion 
of shelled kernels of grain is transferred, in ac- 
cordance with appearance, to these kernels. 
‘‘ According to ver. 81 and Num. xi. 7,’’ says 
Knobel, ‘the manna resembled in appearance 
the white coriander seeds (small, round kernels 
of dull white or yqlowish green color) and the 
bdellium (resin).”” Again he says: ‘‘ According 
to the Old Testament, the dew comes from hea- 
ven (Deut. xxxiii. 18, 28; Prov. iii. 20; Zech. 
viii. 12; Hag. i. 10); with it the manna de- 
scended (Num. xi. 9); this seems therefore like 
bread rained down from heaven, and is called 
‘corn of heaven,’ ‘ bread of heaven’ (Ps, Ixxviii. 
24; cv. 40).”” Further on Knobel relates that 
the ancients also supposed, that honey rained 
down from the air; hence he should more 
exactly distinguish between the notions of at- 
mosphere and of heaven as the dwelling-place 
of God, comp. Jobn vi. 81, 82.— Man hu.—The 
explanation that {2 isto be derived from JJ!» 


to apportion, and that this expression therefore 
means: ‘‘a present is that’’ (Kimchi, Luther, 
Gesenius, Knobel, Kurtz), does not suit the con- 
text, which would make Moses repeat what the 
people had said before him, to say nothing of 
the fact that the derivation of the notion “ pre- 
sent’ from the verb is disputed. On the con- 
trary, the interpretation of the LXX., Keil and 
others, ri gore rovro, perfectly accords with the 
connection. They said: “What is that?’ be- 
cause they did not know what it was. “ }2 for 


1) belongs to the popular language, and is pre- 


served in Chaldee and Ethiopic, so that it is 
indisputably to be regarded as an old Shemitic 
form’’ (Keil). 

8 


The natural manna and the miraculous menna.— 
Comp. the articles in the Bible Dictionaries. 
Keil says: ‘*This bread of heaven was given by 
Jehovah to His people for the first time at a sea- 
son and in a place where natural manna is still 
found. The natural manna is now found in the 
peninsula of Sinai usually in June and July, 
often even as early as in May, most abundantly 
in the vicinity of Mt. Sinai, in Wady Feiran and 
Es-sheikh, but also in Wady Ghurundel and 
Tayibeh esata Reisen, III., p. 76, 129), and 
some valleys south-east of Mt. Sinai (Ritter, 
XIV., p. 676), where it in warm weather oozes 
by night out of the branches of the tarfa-tree, a 
sort of tamarisk, and in the form of small glo- 
bules falls down upon the dry leaves, branches, 
and thorns which lie under the trees, and is 
gathered before sunrise, but melts in the heat 
of the sun. In years when rain is abundant, it 
falls more plentifully for six weeks; in many 
years it is entirely wanting. It has the appear- 
ance of gum, and has a sweet, honey-like taste, 
and when copiously used, is said to be a gentle 
laxative (Burckhardt, Syria, p. 600; Wellsted in 
Ritter, p. 674). There are thus presented some 
striking points of resemblance between the man- 
na of the Bible and the tamarisk manna. Not 
only is the place where the Israelites first re- 
ceived manna the same as that in which it is 
obtained now, but the time of the year is the 
same, inasmuch as the 15th day of the second 
month (ver. 1) falls in the middle of our May, 
or even still later. Also in color, form and ap- 
pearance the resemblance is unmistakable, since 
the tamarisk manna, though of a dull yellow 
color, yet when it falls upon stones is described 
as white; the resemblance is likewise seen in 
the fact, that it falls in kernels upon the earth, 
is gathered in the morning, melts in the sun, 
and tastes like honey. While these points of 
agreement indubitably point to a connection be- 
tween the natural and the Biblical manna, yet 
the differences which run parallel with all of 
the resemblances indicate no less clearly the 
miraculous character of the heavenly bread.” 
Thus Keil leaves the matter, without reconciling 
the two positions. The miraculous manna, he 
says, was enjoyed by the Israelites forty years 
long everywhere in the wilderness and at all 
seasons of the year in quantity equal to the 
wants of the very numerous people. Hengsten- 
berg’s theory (Geschichle des Bileam, p. 280) that 
the natural manna which is formed on the leaves 
of the tarfa-bush by the sting of an insect 
(according to a discovery of Ehrenberg’s), is 
the natural substratum of the miraculous abun- 
dance of manna, is combated by Kartz III., p. 
384. Kurtz can conceive that the people lived at 
Kadesh thirty-seven years in apostasy, and that 
nevertheless during all this time they received 
regularly their portion of manna for every man. 
By this method of distinguishing the miraculous 
from the natural manna, we come to the hypo- 
thesis, that the people of Israel were fed with 
two kinds of manna; for it will certainly not be 
assumed that the natural fall of manna during 
all this time was supernaturally suspended, as 
in a similar manner Keil on xvi. 10 makes out 
two pillars of cloud. Von Raumer and Kurtz, 
we may remark, go as much beyond Keil, 
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as Keil does beyond MHengstenberg. Vid. 
Keil, p. 72, and the note on the same page. 
Between the baldly literal interpretation and 
the embellishments of wonder-loving legends the 
view above described recognizes nothing higher; 
it does not understand the symbolic language of 
the theocratic religion, nor see how an under- 
standing of this lifts us as much above the mythi- 
cal as the literal interpretation. The defect of 
the latter consists, as to substance, in the circum- 
stance that it identifies the conception of nature 
with that of the common external world raised by 
a Providential government only a little above a 
material system; as to form, it is defective in 
that it identifies the word and the letter, and can- 
not understand and appreciate the specific dif- 
ference between the heathen myth and the sym- 
bolical expression of the theocratic spirit as it 
blends together ideas and facts. Kurts refers 
to the miracle in John ii., without clearly appre- 
hending that this miracle would be the merest 
trifle, if his notion of the miracle of the manna 
is the correct one, to say nothing of the evident 
conflict of this with John vi. 82. Knobel, whose 
learned disquisition on the manna (p. 171 sqq.) 
should be consulted, thus states the distinctive 
features of the miraculous manna, which he re- 


gards as a legendary thing: (a) The manna, ac- 


cording to the Biblical account, ‘‘comes with the 
mist and dew from heaven (xvi. 14) ;’—so Kurtz 
III., p. 28. But since the mist 
down from the throne of God, the meaning is 
simply that it comes from above, not from below. 


(b) ‘*It falls in such immense abundance that 
every person of the very numerous people daily 


receives an omer (vers. 16, 86).’’ The omer, 


however, is @ very moderate hand measure, the 
tenth part of an ephah, originally hardly a defi- 


nite quantity, vid. Keil II., p. 74. (c) Further- 
more, “those who gather the manna collect al- 
ways only just what they need, no more and no 
less.” This is clearly to be symbolically ex- 
plained of contentedness and community. (d) 
‘‘The manna falls only on the six working-days, 
not on the seventh day, it being the Sabbath 
(ver. 26 sq.).”’ On this is to be observed that this 
extraordinary fact was needed only once, in order 
to sanction the Sabbath; the fact may also be 
explained by the circumstance that on the day 
before an extraordinary, double fall of manna 
took place. (e) ‘‘The manna which is kept over 
from one working-day to another becomes wormy 
and offensive (ver. 20), whilst that preserved 
from the sixth day to the seventh keeps good 
Maid 24), for which reason, except on the sixth 

ay, the manna must always be eaten on the day 
when it is gathered.”’ This too is a singular, 
enigmatical fact; but it is cleared up by looking 
at it in its rich ideal light. The supply which 
heathen providence heaps up breeds worms, de- 
cays, and smells offensively: not so the supply 
required by the Sabbath rest, sacred festivities, 
and divine service. (f) “It is ground in the 
hand-mill, crushed in the mortar, and cooked by 
baking or boiling, made e. g. into cakes (ver. 28, 
Num. xi.8). (g) It appears in general asa sort 
of bread, tasting like baked food (ver. 31, Num. 


xi. 8), and is always called pm. even }J7 (vid. 
ver. 15), to say nothing of the miraculous dou- 


oes not come 


bling of the quantity (vers. 5, 22).’’ This latter 
feature comes at once to nothing, if we assume 
that on the sixth day there was a double fall of. 
manna.* How far the manna, which contains no 
farinaceous elements, but only glucose, was min- 
gled with farinaceous elements, in order to be 
used after the manner of farinaceous food, we 
need not inquire; at all events the Israelites 
could not afterwards have said, of a properly 
farinaceous substance, and that too of a superior 
kind, ‘‘Our soul loatheth this light food.”” The 
splendor with which faith, wonder, and grati- 
tude had invested the enjoyment of the miracu- 
lous food had vanished. According to Keil, the 
connection of the natural manna with the miracu- 
lous manna is not to be denied, but we are also not 
to conceive of a mere augmentation, but the om- 
nipotence of God created from the natural sub- 
stance a new one, ‘‘ which in quality and quan- 
tity as far transcends the products of nature as 
the kingdom of grace and glory outshines the 
kingdoms of nature.’’ But Christ, in John vi., 
speaks of a manna in the kingdom of grace and 
glory, in contrast with the Mosaic manna.—Ac- 
cording to Kurtz, who, especially in opposition 
to Karl Ritter, follows the opinion of Schubert, 
the manna was prepared by a miracle of omnipo- 
tence in the atmosphere; according to Schubert, 
that ‘‘tendenoy to the production of manna which 
at the right time permeated the vitalizing air, 
and with it all the vital forces of the land, has 
propagated itself still, at least in the living 
thickets of the manna-tamarisks.’’ The natural 
manna, then, is a descendant of the Biblical 
manna, but a degenerate sort, developed by the 
puncture made by the cochineal insect in the 
branches of the tarfa-shrub! 

We are specially to consider further (1) the 
preservation of a pot, containing an omer of 
manna, in the sanctuary; (2) the specification of 
the time during which the use of manna by the 
Israelites lasted. As to the first point, the ob- 
ject was to preserve the manna as a religious me- 
morial; hence the expression of the LLX., ordéu- 
vog zxpvoovc, is exegetical. ‘The historian here 
evidently anticipates the later execution of the 
charge now given. Comp. Hengstenberg, Pen- 
tateuch II., p. 169 sqq.” (Kurtz). As to the se- 
cond point, it is expressively said that Israel had 
no lack of the miraculous manna so long as they 
were going through the wilderness; but Kurtz 
infers from Josh. v.11, 12, that the Jews did not 
cease to eat manna till after the passover in Gil- 
gal, though they had other food besides. The 
correct view is presented in the Commentary on 
Joshua, ch. v. 12, where stress is laid on the con- 
trast between Jehovah's immediate preservation 
of the food of the wilderness, on the one hand, 
and the historical development that took the 
place of this, on the other hand, ¢, ¢., the natural 
order of things which belongs to civilized life; 
corresponding to the fact that the ark took the 
place of the pillar of cloud and fire, as leader of 
the people. 

The question whether in this narrative the 


* [This reply, apparently not very clear, is the same as 
the one made above to specification (d) of Kuobel. Linge 
distinguishes between a miracul-nue fall and an 
fall, and supposes besides that the extraordinary (double) fall 
may have been limited to one occasion.—TR. } 


CHAP. XV. 22—XVIII. 27. 
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Sabbath is instituted for the first time (Heng- 
stenberg), or again renewed (Liebetrut), is thus 
decided by Kurtz (III., p. 42): The observance 
of the Sabbath was instituted before the law, 
nay even in Paradise, but ‘the law of the Sab- 
bath first received a legal character through the 
revelation on Sinai, and dost it again through the 
love which is the fulfilling of the law, in the new 
covenant (Col. ii. 16, 17).” In the fulfilment 
nothing indeed is lost, but every law becomes a 
liberating principle. It is noticeable how in the 
history of Moses, patriarchal customs, to which 
also probably the Sabbath belonged, are sanc- 
tioned by miraculous events and receive a legal 
character; as has already been seen in various 
instances (festivals, worship, sanitary laws, offi- 
cial rank, the Sabbath). 


4. Rephidim. 

a. Rephidim and the place called Temptation 
and Strife. 

Following the route of the mountain road the 
Israelites now came out of the region of the red 
sandstone into that of porphyry and granite 
(Knobel, p. 174). They came thither “ accord- 
ing to their day’s journeys,” é. ¢., after several 
day’s journeys. In Num. xxxziii. 12 the two sta- 
tions Dophkah and Alush are mentioned. On 
the conjecture of Knobel (p. 174) concerning 
these places, vid. Keil II., p. 76. 

According to Knobel (p. 176), “popular tra- 
dition transfers the occurrence here mentioned 
to Kadesh, therefore to a later time, (Num. xx. 
8).” It is a universal characteristic of modern 
scientists that, not being free from the propen- 
sity to give predominant weight to sensible 
things, they are easily carried away with exter- 
nal resemblances, hence with allegories, and so 
may disregard the greatest internal differences 
of things. Thus as the external resemblance of 
man to the monkey is more impressive to the 
naturalist than the immense inward contrast, so 
Biblical criticism often becomes entangled in this 
modern allegorizing ; even Hengstenberg pays 
tribute to it in identifying the Simon of Bethany 
with the Pharisee Simon on the Lake of Galilee, 
and so, the Mary of Bethany with the sinful 
woman who anointed Jesus. 

As the sending of the quails in Num. xi. 5 
6qq., forms a companion-piece to that in Ex. xvi., 
so the water of strife in Num. xx. 2 sqq., to the 
water of etrife in Rephidim. There is a resem- 
blance even in the sounds of the names of the 
deserts Sin ({'O thorn?), and Zin ({¥ low palm). 
80 also the want of water and the murmurs of 
the people, and in consequence of this the seem- 
ingly identica] designation of the place; also the 
oa of water out of the rock. Aside from the 

ifference of time and place, the internal features 
of the two histories are also very different ; even 
the difference in the designations is to be ob- 
served, the place Massah and Meribah (temp- 
tation and strife), and the water Meribah, over 
which the children of Israel strove with Jehovah, 
and He was sanotified (shown to be holy) among 
them. In the first account Jehovah is only 
tempted by the people; in the second, He is 
almost denied. In the one, Moses is said to 
smite the rock, away from the people, in the 


presence of the elders; in the other, he and 
Aaron are said to speak with the rock before all 
the people. Also the summary description of 
the journey in Deut. i. 87, leaves no doubt that 
the second incident is entirely different from the 
first. Likewise in Deut. xxxiii. 8, two different 
things are mentioned, and the temptation at 
Massah is distinguished from the strife at the 
water of strife, (comp. Ps. xcv. 8). It lies in 
the nature of the case that the religious mind 
would celebrate in a comprehensive way its 
recollection of the most essential thing in the 
two events, viz., the miraculous help of Jehovah, 
Deut. viii. 15, Is. xlviii. 21, Ps. lxxviii. 15, 20, ov. 
41, cxiv. 8, Neb. ix. 15. Why chide ye with 
me ?—The true significance of this chiding with 
him Moses at once characterizes: it is a tempt- 
ing of Jehovah. This he could do after what he 
had affirmed in xvi. 8,9. After the giving of 
the quails and the manna, designed to confirm 
the divine mission of Moses and Aaron, they 
had now to do with Jehovah, when they quar- 
relled with Moses. But how far did they tempt 
Jehovah? Not simply ‘‘by unbelieving doubt 
of the gracious presence of the Lord’’ (Keil). 
They sinfully tested the question whether Jeho- 
vah would again stand by Moses, or would this 
time forsake him. Hence their reproach against 
Moses reaches the point of complaining that he 
is to blame for their impending ruin—a com- 
plaint which might well have been followed by 
stoning. Jehovah’s command corresponds wit 
this state of things. Moses is to go confidently 
away from the people to the still distant Horeb, 
but to take with him the elders of the people as 
witnesses, and there to smite the rock with his 
rod. But Jehovah is to stand there before him 
on the rock. Does this mean, as Keil represents, 
that God humbles Himself like a servant before 
his master? He rather appears as Moses’ visible 
representative, who rent the rock and produced 
the miraculous spring. The rock that followed 
them, says Paul, was Christ . Cor. x. 4). 
Thence again is seen the divine-human nature 
of the miracle, a mysterious synthesis of natural 
feeling and prophecy of grace. On Tacitus’ in- 
vidious narrative of Moses’ having discovered a 
spring of water by means of a drove of wild 
asses, see Kurtz III., p. 48. 


b. Rephidim and Amalek. Hostile Heathen- 
dom. 

As in the account of Amalek we see typically 
presented the relation of the people of God to the 
irreconcilably hostile heathendom; so in that 
of Jethro their relation to heatbendom as mani- 
festing a kindly disposition towards the theo- 
oracy. 

Exhaustive treatises on the Amalekites may 
be found in the dictionaries and commentaries, 
especially also in Hengstenberg (Pentateuch 
II., p. 247 sqq., and Kurtz III, p. 48). In the way 
nations used to be formed, Amalek, a grandson 
of Esau, might quite well have become a nation 
by Moses’ time (vid. Gen. xxxvi.), Edomite 
leaders forming a nucleus around which a con- 
glomerate multitude gathered. The Edomite ten- 
dency to barbarism was perpetuated in Amalek, 
and so in his descendants was developed a nation 
of Bedouin robbers, who might have spread from 
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Idumea to Sinai, and perhaps in their capacity 
as waylayers had come to give name to a moun- 
tion of the Amalekites in the tribe of Ephraim 
(Judg. xii. 15). Thus might a little people, 
which was kindred to Israel in the same way as 
Edom was, after Israel was regenerated to be 
the people of God, be the first to throw them- 
selves hostilely in their way, and thus become 
the representative of all hostile heathendom, as 
opposed to the peoplé and kingdom of God. In 
accordance with this was shaped the theocratic 
method of warfare against Amalek, and the 
typical law of war (see Keil IL., p. 77). It is 
significant that the Midianites in the branch 
represented by Jethro should present heathen- 
dom on friendly terms with Israel, although the 
relationship was much less close. On the denial 
of the identity between the Amalekites and the 
above-mentioned descendants of Esau, see Kurtz 
III., p.49. The descendant of Esau might, how- 
ever, have received his name Amalek by transfer 
from the Bedouii horde which became subser- 
vient to him. 

Theu came Amalek. According to Deut. 
xxv. 18, the attack of the Amalekites was a des- 

icable surprise of the feeble stragglers of the 

sraelites. ‘‘We have to conceive the order of 
the events to be about as follows: The murmur- 
ing on account of want of water and the relief 
of that want took place immediately after the 
arrival at Rephidim of the maia part of the host 
which had hurried forward, whilst the rear, 
whose arrival had been delayed by fatigue, was 
still on the way. These were attacked by the 
Amalekites ” (Kurtz). The several features in 
the contest now beginning are these: Joshua 
with his chosen men; Moses on tha mountain; 
the victory; the memorial of the fight; the altar 
Nissi and its typical significance—eternal war 
against Amalek ! 

Joshua. Jehovah te help, or salvation. Thus, 
according to Num. xiii. 16, his former name, 
Hoshea (help, or salvation) was enriched; and 
perhaps the present war and victory oocasioned 
the change.—Choose us out men. It was 
the first war which the pedple of God had to 
wage, and it was against a wild and insidious 
foe. Hence no troops of doubtful courage could 
be sent against the enemy, but a select compan 
must fight the battle, with Joshua at the head, 
whose heroic spirit Moses had already discovered, 
Precipitancy also wasavoided. They lettheenemy 
remain secure until the following day. The host 
of warriors, however, had to be supported by the 
host of spirits in the congregation interceding 
and blessing, as represented by Moses in con- 
junction with Aaron and Hur. See my pamphlet 
“Vom Krieg und vom Sieg.” 

The completed victory was to be immortalized 
by the military annals (“the book”) and by the 
living recollections of the host (‘in the ears of 
Joshua’’).—The altar Nisei (Jehovah my banner), 
however, was to serve the purpose of inaugura- 
ting the consecration of war by means of right 
military religious service. Accordingly, the two 
essential conditions of the war were, first, Jeho- 
vah’s summoning the people to the sacred work 
of defense, secondly, Jehovah’s own help. And 
also the war against Amalek is perpetuated until 
he is utterly destroyed only in the sense that 


EXODUS. 


Amalek typically represents malicious hostility 
to the people and kingdom of God. 

‘¢Hur comes repeatedly before us (xxiv. 14, 
xxxi. 2) asa man of high repute, and as an as- 
sistant of Moses. Josephus (Ant. IIL 2, 4), fol- 
lowing a Jowish tradition, of the correctness of 
which there is much probability, calls him the 
husband of Miriam, Moses’ sister’’ (Kurtz). 
According to xxxi. 2, he was the grandfather of 
Besaleel, the architect of the tabernacle, of the 
ne of Judah, and the son of Caleb (Chron. 
Ads , 

It is clear that the transaction with the rod of 
Moses was in this case too a symbolic and pro- 
phetio, a divine and human, assurance of victory. 
Therefore the rod must be held on high, and in- 
asmuch as Moses’ hands cannot permanently 
hold it up, they must be supported by Aaron and 
Hur, In the holy war the priesthood and no- 
bility must support the prophetical ruler. Thus 
is produced an immovable confidence in Jehovah 
Nissi, afterwards called Jehovah Sabaoth (of 
hosts), From His throne, through Moses’ hand, 
victorious power and confidence flow into the host 
of warriors. The book begun by Moses, in which 
the victory over Amalek is recorded, is important 
in reference to the question concerning the autho- 
rity of the Bible. ‘When Jehovah farther com- 
mands Moses to intrust to Joshua the future ex- 
tirpation of Amalek, it becomes evident even 
now that he is destined to be Moses’ successor” 
rare): A conjecture about the hill where 

oses stood may be found in Knobel, p. 177; 
Keil, IL, p. 79. Subsequent wars waged against 
Amalek by Saul and David are narrated in 1 Sam. 
xv., xxvii., xxx. Kurtz regards the elevated hand 
of Moses not as a symbol of prayer to Jehovah, but 
only of victorious confidence derived from Jebe- 
vah, III., p. 51. Keil rightly opposes the sepa- 
ration of the bestowment of victory from prayer, 
p. 79, but goes to the other extreme when he 
says, ‘‘The elevated rod was a sign not for the 
fighting Israelites, since it cannot even be made 
out that they, in the confusion of battle, could 
see it, but for Jehovah.” In all human acts of 
benediction prayer and the impartation of the 
blessing are united. 

c. Jethro, and heathendom as friendly to the 
people of God. 

Inasmuch as chap. xix. records the establish- 
ment of the theocracy, or of the typical kingdom 
of God, it is in the highest degree significant that 
the two preceding sections fix the relation and 
bearing of the people of God towards heathen- 
dom. Out of one principle are to flow two op- 
posing ones, in accordance with the twofold 
bearing of heathendom. The heathen, repre- 
sented by Amalek, who are persistently hostile, 
wage war against Jehovah Himself; on them de- 
struction is eventually to be visited. The hea- 
then, however, represented by Jethro, who are 
humane and cherish friendsbip towards the peo- 
ple of God, sustain towards Christianity, as it 
were, the relation of catechumens. The people 
of God enter into commercial and social inter- 
course with them under the impulse of religion 
and humanity; similarly James defines the rela- 
tion of Christianity to Judaism. [There is no- 
thing about this in his Epistle. Is the reference 
to Acts xv. 20, 21 ?—Tr. 


CHAP. XIX. 1-25. 
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(i.) The pious heathen as guest, relative, and 
protector of Moses’ family, and as guardian of 
the spiritual treasures of Israel. Vers. 1-4. 

It seems like too legal a conception, when Keil 
calls Jethro the “‘first-fruits among the heathen 
that seek the living God,” and incidentally ad- 
duces his descent from Abraham. Jethro did 
not become a Jew, but remained a priest in 
Midian, jast as John the Baptist did not become, 
properly speaking, a Christian, but remained a 
Jew. It is more correct, when Keil says that 
Amalek and Jethro typify and represent the two- 
fold attitude of the heatheg world towards the 
kingdom of God. In opposition to the special 
conjectures of Kurtz and Ranke, especially also 
the assumption that there was not time enough in 
Rephidim for this new incident, see Keil, II. p. 84.* 

Sa The pious heathen as sympathetic friend 
of Moses and of the people of God in their victo- 
ries. Vera. 5-9. 

Notice the delicate discretion which both men 
observe, with all their friendship towards each 
other. Jethro does not rush impetuously for- 
ward; he sends word of his approach. Moses 
receives him with appropriate reverence, but first 
leads him into his tent; for whether and how he 
may introduce him to his people, is yet to be de- 
termined. 

(iii.) Religious song and thank-offering of the 
pious heathen. Vers. 10-12. 

The lyrical,f festive recognition of the great- 
ness of Jehovah in His mode of bringing the 
Egyptians to confusion through their very arro- 
gance does not involve conversion to Judaism; 


* [Kurtz’s conjecture is that what led Jethro to visit Moses 
was the report of the victory of the Ieraclites over Amalek ; 
to which the reply is that uotbing fe said of this, but, on the 
contrary, that it was the report of the deliverance fr m 
Egypt that occasioned the visit. Ranke’s conjecture is that 
Jethro's visit took place after the giving of the law, on the 

nd that the stay at Rephidim was too short; to which it 
replied that, if (as is assumed from xvi. 1 and xix. 1) halfa 
month intervened between the arrival at the wilderness of 
Sin and the arrival at the wilderness of Sinai, ample time is 
afforded for all that is recorded jn chap. xviii.—Tr.] 
+ [Lange regards xviil 10, 11 as poetic in form.—Tr.] 


SECOND DIVISION: 


neither does the burnt-offering and the thank- 
offering: but they do indicate ideal spiritual fel- 
lowship, aside from social intercourse. 


(iv.) The religious and social fellowship of the 
people of God, even of Aaron the priest, and of 
the elders, with the pious heathen. Ver. 12. 

A proof that the religious spirit of the Israelites 
was as yet free from the fanaticism of the later 
Judaism is seen in the fact that Aaron and the 
elders could take part in a sacrificial feast with 
Jethro. Common participation in the Passover 
meal would have been conditioned on ciroum- 
cision. ‘ 

(v.) The political wisdom and organizing talent 
of the pious heathen thankfully recognized and 
ed used by the great prophet himself. Vers. 

Jethro’s advice given to Moses, like political 
institutions and political wisdom, is not a gift of 
immediate revelation, but a fruit of the sensus 
communis. But observe that Jethro acknowledges 
the prophetic vocation of Moses, and Jehovah’s 
revelation in regard to all great matters (ques- 
tions of principle), just as Moses acknowledges 
the piety of his political wisdom. Moses and 
Jethro came nearer together than the medisval 
church and ordinary liberalism. Vers. 17 and 
18 contain very important utterances concerning 
the consequences of such a hierarchy. On the 
distribution of the people according to the deci- 
mal system, see Keil, II., p. 87. The decimal 
numbers are supposed by him to designate ap- 
proximately the natural ramifications ofthe people 
{ten being assumed to represent the average size 
of a family]. A further development of the in- 
stitution (comp. Deut. i. 9) took place later, ac- 
cording to Num. xi. 16. 

(vi.) Distinct economies on a friendly footing 
with each other. Ver. 27. 

Anslogous to this occurrence is the covenant 
of Abraham with Abimelech; the friendly rela- 
tions maintained by David and Solomon with 
Hiram, king of Tyre, the queen of Sheba, etc. 


MOSES AND SINAI. 


FOUNDATION IN JHE LARGER SENSE. 
CHaprers XIX.—XXXI. 


FIRST SECTION. 


The Arrival at Sinai and the Preparation for the Giving of the Law. The Covenant 
People and Covenant Kingdom. Institution of the Covenant. 


CHap, XIX. 1-26. 


1 Inthe third month when [after] the children of Israel were gone forth out of 
2 the land of Egypt, the same day came they info the wilderness of Sinai. For a 


were departed [And the 
to the desert of Sinai, ar 
3 Israel cam 


ped [was encamped 


journeyed] from Rephidim, and were come [and came 
ad pitched [and encamped] in the wilderness, and there 
] before the mount. 


And Moses went up unto God, 


and Jehovah called unto him out of [from] the mountain, saying, Thus shalt thou 
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4 say to the house of Jacob, and tell the children of Israel: Ye have seen what I did 
unto the Egyptians, and how I bare you on eagles’ wings, and brought you unto 
5 myself. Now therefore, if ye will ohey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, 
then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me above all people Fpeuplesl: for all the 
6 earth is mine: And ye shall be unto mea nso hale of priests, and an [a] holy nation. 
7 These are the words which thou shalt s unto the children of Israel. And 
Moses came and called for the elders of the people, and laid before their faces 
8 [before them] all these words which Jehovah commanded him. And all the people 
answered together, and said, All that Jehovah hath spoken we will do. And Moses 
9 returned [brought back] the words of the people unto Jehovah. And Jehovah ‘ 
said unto Moses, Lo, I come unto thee in a thick cloud, that the people may hear 
when I speak with thee and believe [trust] thee for ever. And Moses told the 
10 words of the people unto Jehovah. And Jehovah said unto Moses, Go unto the 
people, and sanctify them to-day and to-morrow, and let them wash their clothes, 
11 And be ready against the third day: for [for on] the third day Jehovah will come 
12 down in the sight of all the people upon mount Sinai. And thou shalt set bounds 
unto the people round about, saying, Take heed to yourselves, that ye go not up 
[Beware of going up] into the mount, or touch [touching] the border of it: whoso- 
13 ever toucheth the mount shall be surely [surely be] put to death. There shall not 
an [no] hand touch it [him],’ but he shall surely be stoned, or shot through; whe- 
ther wz be beast or man, it [he] shall not live: when the trumpet soundeth long, they 
14 shall come up to the mount. And Moses went down from the mount unto the peo- 
15 ple, and sanctified the people; and they washed their clothes. And he said unto 
the people, Be ready against the third day: come not at your wives [near a woman]. 
16 And it came to on the third day, in the morning [when morning cael 
that there were thunders and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the mount, and 
the voice of the [a] trumpet exceeding loud; so that [and] all the people that was 
17 [were] in the camp trembled. And Moses brought forth the people out of the 
camp to meet with [to meet] God; and they stood at the nether part [the foot] of 
18 the mount. And mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke [all mount Sinai smoked], 
because Jehovah descended upon it in irs: and the smoke thereof ascended as the 
19 smoke of a furnace, and the whole mount quaked greatly. And when the voice of 
the trumpet sounded long, and waxed louder and louder [And the voice of the trum- 
pet waxed louder and louder}, Moses spake [speaking] and God answered [answer- 
20 ing] him by a voice.” And Jehovah came down upon mount Sinai, on [to] the top 
of the mount; and Jehovah called Moses up to the top of the mount; and Moses went 
21 up. And Jehovah said unto Moses, Go down, charge the people, lest ey break 
22 through unto Jehovah to gaze [behold], and many of them perish. And let the 
riests also, which [who] come near to Jehovah, sanctify themselves, lest Jehovah 
23 break forth upon them. And Moses said unto Jehovah, The people cannot come 
up to mount Sinai: for thou chargedst [hast charged] us, saying, Set bounds about 
24 the mount, and sanctify it. And Jehovah said unto him, Away [Go], get thee 
down; and thou shalt come up, thou, and Aaron with thee: but let not the priests 
and the people break through to come up unto Jehovah, lest he break forth upon 

25 them. So Moses went down unto the people, and spake unto [told] them. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 (Ver. 18. The repetition of the word “touch” (J'1)) naturally suggests the thought that the object is the same as in 


the preceding verse, viz., “mount.” But this cannot be the case. For (1) if this were so, it is not probable that the word 
“hand” would be used, especially after the more general prohibition. The second prohibition would be weaker than the 


first, for one would most naturally touch the mountain with the foot, pot the hand. But (2) more decisive still is the con- 
sideration that the conjunction *}) does not admit of this construction. It can here only have the meaning “but” in the 


sense of the German “sondern,” 7. ¢, “ but on the contrary.” As the verse atands in A. V., a reader would most naturally 
understand “ but” to be equivalent to “but that,” and the meaning to bo, “No hand shall touch it without his being 
stoned,” ¢tc., which, however, cannot have been the meaning of the translators, and certainly not of the Hebrew author. 
On the other hand, it makes no sense to say, “No hand shall touch the mountain, but on the contrary he shall be stoned.” 
The meaning ee be: “No hand shall touch him,” ¢. ¢., the offender; “but he shall be killed without such contact by 
being stoned or shot.”—Txz. ]. 


2 [The last two verbs in this verse are in the Imperfect tense, and hence express continued action. The Hebrew does 
not say, “when the voice .... waxed louder and louder, [then] Moses spake,” efc., especially not, if “when” is under- 
stood to be equivalent to “after.” We have endeavored to give the true sense by the participial rendering.—Ts.] 
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EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


1. Stnai and the Arrival there. 

A full geographical treatise on the whole Ho- 
reb group, and especially Sinai, is given by Ritter 
VIII. 2, p. 527 sqq.; Robinson, 1., p. 140 sqq.; 
Tischendorf, Aus dem heiligen Lande, p. 61 sqq.; 
Strauss, p. 188sqq. See also the lexicons and 
commentaries. We quote from Zeller’s Biblisches 
Worterbuch, II., p. 482: “A few remarks on the 
question respecting the scene of the giving of the 
law. There are two different localities which 
have their advocates. Some find the place in 
Sinai proper, Jebel Musa and the plain es-Se- 
baiyeh lying south of it; others, in the north- 
ern terrace of Sinai, that which is now called 
Horeb, especially the peak of Ras es-Safsafeh, 
with the plain er-Rahah, which stretches out 
before it in the north. Both plains would be in 
themselves suitable for the purpose; for they are 
about equally large, and furnish room for the 
marshalling of a large multitude. Each is so 
sharply distinguished from the mountain rising 
up from it that the latter might in the most literal 
sense be said to be touched by one in the plain;— 
which gives an excellent illustration of the ex- 
preesion used by Moses (Ex. xix. 12): ‘ whoso- 
ever toucheth the mount,’ etc. Yet perhaps the 
weight of the evidence is in favor of the southern 
plain, es-Sebaiyeh. For (1) the mountains within 
which the plain reposes, like a secluded asylum, 
rise up from it in an amphitheatrical form and 
very gradually, and therefore its slopes could 
have been used for the marshalling of the people 
if at any time there was not quite space enough 
in the plain itself; whereas the mountains bor- 
dering on the plain er-Rahsh are so abrupt and 
steep that they could not have been used for this 
purpose. (2) The plain er-Rahah hasa water-shed 
from which the ground to the north falls away 
more and more, so that to the view of those stand- 
ing there, Ras es-Safsafeh must have become 
less and less prominent, whereas the plain es- 
Sebaiyeh rises higher and higher towards the 
south, and Jebel Musa or Sinai becomes more 
and more majestic in appearance. (8) The 
view on the south side of Sinai, where this moun- 
tain towers up perpendicularly nearly 2000 feet, 
like an immense altar, is decidedly more grand. 
(4) In Ex. xix. 17 it is said that Moses brought 
the people out of the camp to meet God. Now 
we can hardly conceive a place better fitted for 
& camping-place than the plain er-Rahsh with 
the valleys and pastures of the environs, espe- 
cially the wady es-Sheikh closely adjoining it. 
But if this was the camping-place, and at the 
same time the place where the people were drawn 
up at the time of the giving of the law, how 
are we to conceive of that bringing forth out of 
thecamp? This expression would have no mean- 
ing. Whereas this expression becomes full of 
appositeness, if we assume the plain er-Rahab on 
the north of Horeb to be the camping-place, but 
the plain es-Sebaiyeh south of Jebel Musa to be 
the standing-place of the people when the law 
was given. From that northern plain 600,000 
mep (for children and minors, as well as women 
and old men doubtless remained behind im the 
camp) might well have gone in the course of a 


day through the short wadies es-Sebaiyeh and 
Shoeib into the southern plain, and back again 
into the camp; for the distance is only s short 
hour’s journey.’’—On the difficulties attending 
the combination of both places, see Keil, IT., p. 
94. The expression, ‘‘ Israel camped before the 
mount” (ver. 2), is certainly opposed to the as- 
sumption of two camps over against two moun- 
tains. Comp. the graphic description in Strauss. 
On the relation between the names Sinai and 
Horeb, comp. Knobel, p. 188. Note: (1) that 
the whole region is named, after the mountain 
where the law was given, sometimes Sinai, some- 
times Horeb; (2) that Horeb, being reached while 
the people were in Rephidim, may include Sinai; 
(3) that Horeb, as a separate mountain, lies to 
the north of Sinai, and therefore was first reached 
by the Israelites. See also Keil, p. 90, and Phi- 
lippson, p. 408.—This group of lofty granite 
mountains cannot-primarily be designed to serve 
as a terror to sinners; it rather represents the 
majesty and immovable fixedness of God’s moral 
revelation, of His law, in a physical form; it is 
therefore a positive, imposing fact, which disse- 
minates no life, yet on which the sinner’s false life 
may be dashed to destruction.—*‘ Lepsius’ hypo- 
thesis, that Sinai or Horeb is to be looked for in 
Mt. Serbal, has rightly met no approval. In op- 
position to it consult Dieterici, Reisebilder, IIL., p. 
58 sqq.; Ritter, Hrdkunde, XIV., p. 788 sqq.; and 
Kurtz, History, ete., IIL, p. 93” (Keil). 


The Arrival at Sinai.—In the third month. 
Two months then have passed thus far, of which 
probably the greater part belongs to the encamp- 
mentin Elim and Rephidim. The same day.— 
Aocording to the Jewish tradition this means on 
the first day of the third month, but grammati- 
cally it may be taken more indefinitely ==“ at this 
time.”’ 

2. Jehovah's Proposal of a Covenant, and the 
Assent of the People. Vers. 8-8. 


And Moses went up.—0On Sinai Moses re- 
ceived his commission from Jehovah to lead out 
the people. Therefore he must now again appear 
before Jehovah on Sinai, to complete his first 
mission, and receive Jehovah’s further com- 
mands. It is a characteristic feature of the fol- 
lowing transaction concerning the covenant, that 
Jehovah calls out to Moses as he goes up. A 
covenant isa coming together of two parties. It 


has been said indeed, that S113, diadfxy, testa- 


mentum, means, not covenant, but institution. It 
is true, the divine institution is the starting- 
point and foundation, but the product of this in- 
stitution is the covenant. This is true of all the 
covenants throughout the Bible. They every- 
where presuppose personal relations, recipro- 
city, freedom; i. ¢., free self-determination. 


So here the people are induced by Jehovah's 
proposal to declare their voluntary adoption of 
the covenant (ver. 8). After this general adop- 
tion of the covenant, there follows a special adop- 
tion of the covenant law, xxiv. 8. Not till after 
this does the solemn covenant transaction take 
place, in which the people again avow their as- 
sent, their free subjection to the law of Jehovah 
(xxiv. 7). This relation is so far from being an 
absolute enslavement of the human individuality 
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by the majesty of the divine personality, as He- 
gel imagines (Vol. xi. 2, 46), that on the basis 
of this relation the notion of a bridal and conju- 
gal relation between Jehovah and His people 
gradually comes toview. But the characteristic 
feature of the law is, that it rests, in general, on 
a germ of ideality, of knowledge, of redemption, 
but, in particular, everywhere requires an un- 
conditional, and even blind, obedience.. Hence 
it may be said: In general it is doctrine (Thorah), 
in particular it is’ statuce. The ideal and empiri- 
cal basis is the typical redemption: I am Jeho- 
vah, thy God, that have brought thee out of 
Egypt, efe., as a fact of divine goodness and 
grace; and the spirit of it is expressed in the 
rhythmically solemn form in which the covenant 
is proclaimed in vers. 8-6. The parallel phrases, 
** House of Jacob,’”’ and “Children of Israel,’’ 
present in conjunction the natural descent of the 
people, and the spiritual blessings allotted to 
them. ‘Ye have seen.—A certain degree of 
religious experience is essential in order to be 
able to enter into covenant relations with Jeho- 
vah. This experience is specifically an experience 
of the sway of His justice over His enemies, and 
of His grace over His chosen people. Hagles'’ 
wings.—‘ The eagle's wings are an image of the 
strong and affectionate care of God; for the eagle 
cherishes and fosters her young very carefully ; 
she flics under them, when she takes them out of the 
nest, in order that they may not fall down upon 
rocks and injure themselves or perish. Comp. Deut. 
Xxxii. 11, and illustrations from profane writers, 
in Bochart, Hieroz. II., pp. 762, 765 8qq.”” a ae 
And brought you unto myself.—Knoobel: 
to the dwelling-place on Sinai. Keil: unto my 
protection and care. It probably means; to the 
revelation of myself in the form of law, symbol- 
ized indeed by the sanctuary of the lawgiver, viz., 
Sinai. But that isa very outward conception of 
Keil’s, that the pillar of cloud probably retired 
to mount Sinai. Now therefore, if ye will 
obey my voice indeed.—According to Keil 
the promise precedes the requirement, “for God’s 
grace always anticipates man’s action; it de- 
mands nothing before it has given.’’ But here 
evidently the requirement precedes the promise; 
and this is appropriate to the legal religion 
of Moses in the narrower sense, In the pa- 
triarchal religion of Abraham the promise pre- 
cedes the requirement; under Moses the require- 
ment precedes the promise, but not till after the 
fulfilment of a former patriarchal promise, an 
act of redemption, had preceded the requirement. 
The requirement is very definite and decided, 
accordant with the law.—The promise is, first: 
Ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me.— 
Keil says: 11220 signifies not possession in gene- 
ral, but a precious possession, which one saves, 
lays up (229), hence treasure of gold and silver, 
1 Chron. xxix. 8, ete. (Agd¢e mepiobo.og, ete. Mal. 
iii. 17; Tit. ii. 14; 1 Pet. ii. 9). We translate, 
‘above all people,” not, ‘out of all people,” in 
accordance with the following words: for all 
the earth is mine.—* This reason for choosing 
Isracl at once guards against the exclusiveness 
which would regard Jehovah as merely a national 
God” (Keil). It may be observed that the peo- 
ple are to be as distinctively the lot (xAgpoc) of 


Jehovah, as Jehovah desires to be the lot of His 
people.—In the second place, the first promise, 
or the 1120, is explained: ‘Ye shall be unto 
me a kingdom of priests.—The LXX. trans- 
late, BaciAcov lepdrevua; so Peter, 1 Pet. ii. 9. 
Onkelos: ‘‘kings, priests.”? Jonathan: ‘crowned 
kings,’ ministering priests.’’ According to the 
Hebrew text, the kingdom as a unit, or the realm 
as a body of citizens, is a nation of priests. The 
individuals are priests; the unity of their com- 
monwealth is a kingdom, whose king is Jehovah. 
It is therefore a kingdom whose royal authority 
operates every way to liberate and ennoble, to 
sanctify and dignify; the priests are related to 
the king; in their totality under the king they 
constitute the priesthood, but only under the 
condition that they offer sacrifice as priests. 
The N. T. term, ‘‘a royal priesthood,” derived 
from the LXX., merges the several priests in the 
higher unity of a single priesthood, whose attri- 
bute, “royal,” expresses the truth that the king, 
through his royal spirit, has incorporated him- 
self into the midst of his people. All this, now, 
the Israelites are to be, in their goneral attitude, 
first in the typical sense, which points forward 
to the actual fulfilment, and prophetically in- 
cludes it. Keil, therefore, is wrong in saying 
that ‘‘the notion of theocracy or divine rule (re- 
ferring to the preceding explanations, II., p. 97), 
as founded by the establishment of the Sinaitic 


covenant, does not at all lie in the phrase 3200 
ra) [‘ kingdom of priests’]. The theocracy 


established by the formation of the covenant 
(chap. xxiv.) is only the means by which Jeho- 


-vah designs to make His chosen people a king- 


dom of priests.”” Whilst here the theocracy is 
made not even a type, but only the medium 
of a type, of the New Testament kingdom 
of heaven, the people of Israel are raised 
high above their typical significance (p. 98), 
much as is done in the Judaizing theories of 
Hofmann and others. The relations are rather 
quite homogeneous: a typical people, a typical 
kingdom of God, a typical law, a typical saocri- 
fice, etc. On the other hand, Keil’s sentiment, 
that Israel, as a nation of priests, has a part to 
act in behalf of other people, is every way accord- 
ant with the Old Testament prophecy and with 
the New Testament. (Isa. xlii.; Rom. xi. 16; 
xv. 16.) And a holy nation.—The notion of 
the holiness of Jehovah first appears in chap. xv. 
Here the notion of a holy people. The holiness 
of Jehovah is the originating cause of the orea- 
tion of a holy people. On the various explana- 
tions of the notion of holiness, vid. Keil, p. 99. 
Neither the notion of newness or brilliancy, nor 
that of purity or clearness satisfies the concrete 
import of holiness. Jehovah keeps Himself pure 
in His personality, He protects His glory by His 
purity, His universality by His particularity— 
thus is He the Holy One. And so He creates for 
Himself a holy people that in a peculiar sense 
exist for Him, separated from the ungodly world, 
as He in a peculiar sense exists for them, and 
keeps Himself aloof from notions and forms of 
worship that conflict with true views of His per- 


sonality. The opposite of wimp is bn, nocvic, 
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ofanus"’ (Keil). See the passages 1 Pet. i. 15; 
conn. Lev. ¢ “e ; xix. 2.—Andall the people 
answered together. Thus a historical, posi- 
tive, conscious obligation is entered into, rest- 
ing, it is true, on an obligation inherent in the 
nature of things. 

8. Provisions for the Negotiation of the Covenant. 
Vers. 9-13. 

First: Jehovah will reveal Himself to Moses in 
the thick cloud. The people are to listen while He 
talks with Moses. Keil seems to assume that the 
people also are to hear with their own ears the 
words of the fundamental law. But vers. 16-19 
show what is meant by the people’s hearing. 
The sound of thunder and of the trumpet which 
the people hear sanctions the words which Moses 
hears. In consequence of this the people are to 
believe him for ever. The perpetual belief in 
Moses is the perpetual belief in the revelation 
and authority of the law. What follows shows 
that mediately the people did hear the words. 

Secondly: The people, in order to receive the 
law, sre to be sanctified for three days, ¢. ¢., are 
to dispose themselves to give exclusive attention 
to it. The symbolical expression for this con- 
sists in their washing their garments, ceremo- 
nially purifying them. It shows a want of ap- 
preciation of propriety to include, as Keil does, 
the explanatory precept of ver. 15 among the im- 
mediate requirements of Jehovah. 

Thirdly: The people are to be kept back by a 
fence enclosing the mountain. That is, the re- 
straining of the people from profaning the moun- 
tain as the throne of legislation serves to protect 
them; comp. the significance of the parables in 
Matt. xiii. The transgressor is exposed to capital 
apg tea but inasmuch as his transgression 

nds him on the other side of the limit, no one 
could seize him without himself becoming guilty 
of the transgression; hence the direction that 
he should be killed from a distance with stones 
or darts.* Consistency requires that the same 
should be done with beasts that break through. 
Reverence for the law is thus to be cultivated by 
the most terrifying and rigorous means. When 
the trumpet. 92°17, 93°N }3p—rwiw. «To draw 
out the horn [as the Hebrew expresses it] is the 
same as to blow the horn in prolonged notes” 

Keil). Vid. Winer, Realwérterbuch, Art. Musika- 

sche Instrumente. It is a question when the pro- 
hibition to come near the mountain was to be 
terminated. According to Keil, a signal was to 
be given summoning the people to approach, and 
that then the people, as represented by the elders, 
were to ascend the mountain. But nothing is 
anywhere said of such a signal. It is simpler, 
with Knobel, thus to understand the direction: 
‘‘When at the close of the divine appearances 
and commuuications an alarm is sounded, and so 
the people are summoned to start, to separate.’’+ 
When the tabernacle was finished, this became 
the sacred meeting-place of the people, to which 
they were called. Soon afterwards the trumpets 


* This is perhaps in general the reason for stoning. 

¢ [There seems to be no inconsistency between Knobel’s 
view and that of Keil. The latter understands the sound of 
the trumpet (ver. 13) to be the signal, and so does Knobel. And 
both assume that the signal was to follow the promulgation 


summoned them to set forth, perhaps re-enforced, 
on account of the importance of the occasion, by 
the jubilee horn, or itself identified with it. 

4. The Preparation of the People. Vers. 14, 15. 

The direction given by Jehovah respecting the 
sanctification of the people is further explained 
by Moses. The distinction between the divine 
revelation and the human expansion of it appears 
here as in 1 Cor. vii. 

5. The Signs accompanying the Appearance of 
Jehovah, the Lawgiver, on Sinai. Vers. 16-19. 

And it came to pass on the third day. 
Here is another prominent element in the mira- 
cle of Sinai, that is generally overlooked, viz., 
the fact that Moses through divine illumination 
so definitely predicted that the miraculous occur- 
rence would take place in three days. By iden- 
tifying him all along with God’s revelation the 
miraculous mystery of his inner life is oblite- 
rated. That there were thunders and light- 
nings.—All this animated description of the 
miraculous event Keil takes literally, and follow- 
ing Deut. iv. 11, v. 20 (28), expands the account, 
although if the mountain was burning in the 
literal sense of the word so that its flame as- 
cended up to heaven, there would be no place for 
clouds and cloudy darkness, Ina thunder-storm 
are united both nocturnal darkness and flaming 
light. Keil quotes various conjectures concern- 
ing the trumpet sound. No reference is had 
to the trumpet sound made by the voice of 
God in the ghostly sphere of the remorseful con- 
science of a whole people. But comp. Jobn xii. 
29. That the darkness indicates the invisibility 
and unapproachableness of the holy God who 
veils Himself from mortals even when He dis- 
closes Himself, is evident from all the analogies 
of clouds up to the sacred one in which Christ 
ascended. Fire has a twofold side, according to 
man’s attitude towards the divine government; 
it is therefore, as Keil says, at onoe the fire of the 
zeal of anger and the zealof love. To unite both 
ideas in ono, it is the fire of the power that sanc- 
tifies, which therefore purges, transforms, vivi- 
fies, and draws upward, as is shown by the as- 
cension of Elijah and the phenomena of the day 
of Pentecost. The same is true of thunder. 
Since the law is now given for the first time, this 
can have nothing to do with the thunder of the 
last judgment. Vid. on Revelation, p. 197.— 
All the people trembled. While in this mood 
they are led by Moses out of the camp to the foot 
of the mountain. It is, to be sure, hardly to be 
supposed that this denotes a march from the plain 
of Rahah into that of Sebaiyeh. ‘The people, 
f.¢., the men,” says Keil,—a limitation for which 
there is little reason. And all mount Sinai 
smoked.—The view of ths scene is renewed 
and intensified, the nearer the people come to the 
foot of the mountain. Moses speaking, and 
God answering.—Glorious definition of the 
nature of law! All of God’s commands are, 
80 to speak, answers to the commands and ques- 
tions of God’s chosen servant; they grow out of 
& reciprocal action of God and the inmost heart 
of humanity. 

6. The Calling of Moses alone up to the Mount, 
ete. Vers. 20-25. 

And Jehovah said unto Moses.—There 
must be some significance in the fact that Moses 
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is required again to descend from Sinai, in order 
repeatedly to charge the people not to cross the 
limit in order to gaze, because by this sin many 
mightperish. This direction is now even extended 


to the priests; and in accordance with their posi- 
tion they are exposed to the sentence of death even 
in the camp unless they sanctify themselves; only 
Aaron is permitted to go up in company with 
Moses. So sharp a distinction is made between 
the theocratic life of the people, between the 
sphere of sacerdotal ordinances (which, there- 
fore, already exist), and the sphere of revelation, 
of which Moses is the organ. That Aaron is al- 
lowed to accompany him when the first oral reve- 
lation of the law is made, indicates that in and 
with him the priests, and gradually also the 
whole priestly nation, which begins to assume 
@ priestly relation to mankind in the near pre- 
sence of the law, are to be lifted up into the light 
of revelation. Various views of this passage, 
especially a discussion of Kurtz’s opinion, are to 
be found in Keil. Knobel finds here ‘‘an interpo- 
lation of the Jehovist.”’ 

Inasmuch now as the narrative makes the law 
of the ten commandments follow immediately, 
whilst Moses seems to be standing below with 
the people, a literal interpretation conoludes that 


Jehovah communicated the ten commandments 
down from Mt. Sinai immediately to the people, 
snd so ‘the fundamental law of the the 

has a precedence over all others”’ (Knobel; see 
also Keil, p. 106). The fact that Jehovah has 
already given answer to Moses on the mountain, 
is overlooked; as also the passages xxiv. 15 sqq.; 
xxxiv.; Deut. v. 5, xxxiii. 4, to say nothing of 
Gal. iii. and other passages. It is true, the re- 
presentation here is designed to make the im- 
pression that the law of the ten commandments, 
although mediated by Moses, has yet the same 
authority as if Jehovah had spoken it directly to 
the people from Sinai; aud no less does it ex- 
press the pre-eminent importance of the ten 
commandments. The following distinctions are 
marked: As oral (or spiritual) words Moses re- 
ceives the divine answers on the mountain (xix. 
19). Then God addresses the same words from 
Sinai in the voices of thunder to the people at 
the foot of the mountain; and Moses, who stands 
below with the people, is the interpreter of these 
voices, as is clearly shown by Deut. v. 5. This 
oral, spiritual law of prinoiples, which is echoed 
in the conscience of all the people, as if Jehovah 
were directly talking with them, is the founda- 
tion for the establishment and enforcement of the 
written law engraved on the stone tablets. 


SECOND SECTION. 


The Threefold Law of the Covenant for the Covenant Peopl> on the Basis of the 
Prophetic, Hthico-religious Divine Law of the Ten Commandments. Histo- 


rical Prophecy. 
CHaprers XX.—XXXI. 


4.—THE TEN WORDS, OR THE ETHICAL LAW; AND THE TBRRIFIED PEOPLE, 
: OR THE RISE OF THE NEED OF SACRIFICIAL RITES. 


CHapter XX. 1-21. 
1,2 Awnp God spake all these words, saying, I am Jehovah thy God, which [who] 
3 have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. Thou 
4 shalt have no other gods before me [over against me].' Thou shalt not make unto 
thee any graven image, or any likeness of any thing that is in heaven above, or 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 [The exact meaning of *a-Sy here and in Deut. v. 7 is disputed. The rendering “ before me” was doubtless meant 
ah 
by our Translators to convey the notion, “in my presence” = "9D. Perhaps the ordinary reader is apt to understand it 
to mean, “in preference to me.” Luther, Kalisch, Geddes, Keil, Knobel, Bunsen, and Riggs (Suggested Emendations), follow- 
ing the LXX. (Ap éxov), translate, “besides me.” De Wette, Rosenmiiller, Maurer, Philippeon, First, Arnheim, Bash, 
Murphy, Cook (in Speaker’s Commentary), and Lange, following the Vulgate (“‘coram me’), translate “before me,” é. ¢., in 
my presence. In order to a satisfactory settlement of the question, it is necessary to investigate the use of the phrase 
*35-5y in general. An examination of all the passages in which it occurs yields the following result: The phrase, fol- 


lowed by a Genitive or a Pronominal Suffix, occurs 210 times. In 125 of these cases, it has ite literal sense of “upon the face 
(or surface) of;” as, ¢.9., 2 Sam. xvii. 19, “ The woman took and spread a covering over the well’s mouth ;”’ Gen, L. 1, “ Joseph 


fell upon his father's face ;” or it is merely a longer form for the simpler oy (upon); as, €. g., Job v. 10, “ Who... sendeth 
waters upon the fields.” The remaining 85 cases are divided as follows: (1) 28 times sya-%y js used in describing the 


relation of localities to each other. E.g., Judg. xvi. 8, “Samson .... carried them up to the top of an hill that is before He- 
bron.” Sometimes (and more properly) in such cases the phrase is rendered “over against” in the A. V. The other pas- 
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5 that «tw in the earth beneath, or that + in the water under the earth. “an 
shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor serve them: for I Jehovah th 
am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto ste 
6 the third and [and upon the] fourth generation of them that hate me; And show- 
7 ing cag! unto thousands of een that love me and keep my command- 
ments. Thou shalt not take the name of Jehovah thy God in vain; for Jehovah 


sages In which °}5-y is thus used are Gen. xxiii. 10; xxv. 9, 18; xlix. 80; 1.13; Num. xxi. 11; xxxiii. 7; Deut. xxxil. 
49; xxxiv.1; Josh. xiii. 3,25; xv.8; xvii.7; xvill. 14, 16; xix. 11; 1 Sam. xv. 7; xxvi.1,8; 2 Sam. fi. 24; 1 Kings xi. 7; 
xvii. 3,15; 2 Kings xxiii. 13; Ezek. xlvili. 15,21; Zech. xiv.4. It isa mistake to suppose, as some do, that in these con- 
nections ‘ap-by means “to the east of,” according to the Hebrew mode of conceiving of the cardinal points. For in Josh. 
xviil. 14 we read of “the hill that lieth before (98->y) Beth-horon southward ;” and in Josh. xv. 8, of “the top of the 


mountain that lieth before the valley of Hinnom westward.” Weare rather to suppose that the phrase Indicates such a re- 
lation of two places as is expressed by “ over against,” the physical conformation of the localities naturally suggesting such 


@ description —(2) We observe, next, that 13 times 93-9 'Y is used of the position of things in relation to butldings. E. g., 
1 Kings vi. 3, “the porch before the temple.” In the same verse ‘5-9 occurs twice more in the same sense. The other 
passages are 1 Kings vii. 6 (bis) ; viii. 8; 2 Chron. iif. 4 (bis), 8, 17; v. 9; Ezek. x]. 15; xlii.8. In these cases the meaning is 
obvious: “on the front of,” “confronting.”—(3) Six times *3B-by in ued inthe sense of “towards” or “down upon” after 
verbs of looking, or (once) of going. E.g., Gen. xvili. 16, “The men...... ..-. looked toward cap~by, down upon) 
Sodom.” §So Gen. xix. 28 (bis), Num. xxi. 20; xxili. 28; 2 Sam. xv. 23. Here *ae-Oy may be regarded as a fuller form 
of by as sometimes used after verbs of motion.—(4) Five times it is used after verbs signifying “ pass by,” and is rendered 
“before.” KE. g., Ex. xxxili. 19, “I will make all my goodness pass before thee.” So Ex. xxxiv.6; Gen. xxxii. 22 (21); 
2 Sam. xv. 18; Job iv. 15. In these passages "ya-by differs from °}5 as used, ¢. 9, in 2 Kings tv. 31, “Gehasi 
pessed on before them ;” where ¥))4 indicates that Gebasi went on ée advance of the others; whereas, ¢. g., in 2 Sam. xv. 18, 
the meaning is that the king stopped, and the others went by him.—(5) In 12 passages “5-91 is used after verbs meaning 
to “cast out,” and fs usually rendered “from the presence (or sight) of.” They are 1 Kings ix.7; 2 Kings xiii. 23; 
xvii. 18,23; xxiv. 3, 20; 2 Chron. vii. 20; Jer. vil.15; xv.1; xxiil. 39; xxxii.31; lii.3. Possibly also Gen. xxiii. 3, “Abraham 
stood up from before his dead,” ¢. ¢., went away from the presence of; but we may understand it more literally, viz., “stood 


up from upon the face of.” There is a manifest difference between ‘se-byn and "3D5n. The former is used of a remo- 
val from a state of juxtaposition or opposition. The latter is used in the stricter sense of “from before.” E. g-, in Deut. ix. 
4, “For the wickedness of these nations the Lord doth drive them out from before thee (7250). ” Here it is not meant 


that the relation between the Jews and the other nations was to be broken up, but rather that ‘it was never to be formed; 
whereas, ¢. g., in Jer. vii. 15, “I will cast you out of my sight,” the implication is that the people had been near Jebovah, 


but were now to be banished.—(6) Four times “B-Oy is used with the meaning, “to the face of.” E. g., Is. Ixv. 8, “A 
people that provoketh me to anger continually to my face.” So Job i. 11 (parallel with if. 5, where "8-92 is used); vi. 
28 (as correctly rendered); xxi. 31. Here the notion of hostility, often expressed by the simple by, is involved.—BSimilar to 
these are (7) the three passages, Ezek. xxxii. 10, Nah. ii. 2 (1), and Pa, xxi. 18 (12), where "B-Oy. is used after verbs deacrip- 


tive of hostile demonstrations, and means either, literally, “against the face of,’”’ or “ over against,” in deflance.—(8) In Ex. 
xx. 20, where the A. V. renders, “that his fear may be before your faces,” the meaning clearly is the same as in such ex- 


preasions as Ex. xv. 16, where the simple by is used. So Deut. if. 25.—(9) In one case, Ps. xvili. 48 (42), *p- Dy is used 
of the dust “ before” the wind, just as "909 is used in Job xxi. 18, “They are as stubble before the wind.”—(10) The pas 
sage, Job xvi. 14, “ He breaketh me with breach upon cap~ by) breach,” has no precise parallel. But here, too, it is moet 
natural to understand ‘ya-by as a fuller, poetic form for 4 'Y- Comp. Gen. xxxil. 12 (11), “ the mother with Sy) the chil- 
dren ;” Amos ili. 15, “I will smite the winter-house with (Uy, i «, together with, in addition to) the sammer-honse.”—(11) 
There are three passages (possibly four), in which ‘B-by has a peculiar meaning, as denoting the relation of two persons 
to cach other. Haran, weare told, Gen. xi. 28, “died before (*J8-YY) his father Terab.” This seems to mean, “died before 
bis father did.” But though such a priority is implied, it is not directly expressed. 55 is sometimes used to denote such 
priority in time, ¢. g., Gen. xxx. 30; Ex. x. 14; Josh. x. 14; but *93-O) is nowhere clearly used in this sense, so that it is 


more natural to understand it (as the commentators do) here to mean elther “in the presence of,” or “ during the life-time 
of.” The next passage, Num. iii. 4, fllustrates the meaning: “ Eleazar and Ithamar ministered in the priest’s office in the 


sight of (9B-9y) Aaron their father.’ It is hardly possible that pains would be taken to lay stress on the fact that Aaron - 
saw them acting the part of priests, especially 3s the verb nD hardly means anything more than “to be priest.” Not more 
admissible is the interpretation of Gesenius and others, who here translate 39-4 yp “ under the supervision of.” There is 
not the faintest analogy for such a meaning of the phrase. At the same time, it is hardly supposable that it can be lite- 
rally translated, “during the life-time of.” The notion of physical presence, or nearness, is so uniformly involved in "9-5 y 


that we must, in strictness, here understand it to mean, “over against,” “in view of,” the point of the expression, however, 
not consisting in the circumstance that Aaron watched them in their ministrations, but that they performed them over 
egaiast him, 1. ¢,, a8 coupled with him, together with him, (and so) during his life-time. Here belongs also probably Deut. 
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8 will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in vain. Remember the sab- 
9 bath day, to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labor, and do all thy work; 
10 But the seventh day ts the sabbath of [a sabbath unto] Jehovah thy God: tn 2 
thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man-servant, 

11 nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that ts within thy gates: For 
in six days Jehovah made heaven and earth, the sea and all that in them is, and 
rested the seventh day: wherefore Jehovah blessed the sabbath day, and hallowed it. 


xxi.16, “ He may not make the son of the beloved first-born before caB~>y) the son of the hated.” One might naturally 


understand “before” here to mean, “in preference to;” and this certainly would yield an appropriate sense—a sense cer- 
tainly involved, yet probably not directly expressed. At least there is no clear analogy for such a meaning, unless we find 


it in the passages now under consideration, vis., Ex. xx. 8 and Deut. v.7. The best commentators understand ‘ya-by in 
Deut. xxi. 16, to mean “during the life-time of” An analogous use of *}D') is found In Ps. Lxxil. 5, where it is said of the king, 
“They shall fear thee as long as the sun and moon endure,” literally “before (7) the sun and moon.” Similarly ver. 
17.—The other of the four passages above mentioned is Gen. xxv.18. There we read: “He (¢. ¢., Ishmael) died (Literally, fell) 
in the presence of 039-5 yy) his brethren.” There is now, however, general unanimity in translating 53 here “settled” 
rather than “died,” so that the passage is to be reckoned in the following class, in which also the relation of persons to 
esch other is expressed, but ine somewhat different sense.—(12) Knobel explains °J5-9y) in Gen. xxv. 18 as — “to the 
east of.” So Del., Lange, Kell, Maurer, De W., and others. But,as we have already seen, *)5)-")y) does not have this meaning. 
This passage is to be explained by the parallel one, Gen. xvi. 12, where it is also said of Ishmael, “ Ho shall dwell in the presence 
of 035-4 yy) all his bretbren.” Here the context is, “ His hand will be against every man, and every man's hand against 
him ; and he shall dwell *)5-y all his brethren.” Kell and Lange are unable to satisfy themselves with the interpreta- 
tion “east of” here; and it iscleer that that would not be a statement at ell in place here, even if }9-9y ordinarily 


had the meaning “cast of.” Evidently the angel expresses the fact that the Ishmaclites were to dwell over agaiast their 
brethren as an independent, defiant, nation. If so, then xxv. 18 is to be understood in the same way, as a statement of the 
fulfilment of the prophecy here made. In addition to these two passages there are three others in which the relation of 
persons to each other is expressed. They are Lev. x. 3, Ps. ix. 20 (19), and Jer. vi. 7. In the first we read that Jehovah 


said, * Before cap-by) all the people I will be glorified ;” this is preceded by the statement, “I will be sanctified in them 
that come nigh me.” The verse follows the account of the destruction of Nadab and Abihu. To render “in view of,” or 


“in the presence of,” would make good and appropriate sense; and certainly it is implied that by the summary punishment 
of the presumptuous priests Jehovah intended to glorify Himself in the sight of His people. Yet, while men are frequently 


represented as being or acting before (*'7) Jehovah, it is extremely unusual to speak of Jehovah as being or doing anything 
before (in the sight of) men. And since, if that were here meant, 959 would probably have been used, it is much better 
here to understand the meaning to be “over against,” implying separation and contrast. Likewise Ps, ix. 20 (19): “ Let 
the heathen be judged in thy sight (pyB-oy).” Certainly the meaning cannot simply be: Let the heathen be judged, 
while God looks on as a spectator. God is Himself the judge; and the heathen are to be judged over against Him; i ¢., in 
euch a way as to exhibit the contrast between them and Him. There remains only Jer. vi. 7, “ Before me caa-Oy) con- 


tinually is grief and wounds.” The context describes the prospective destruction of Jerusalem. Her wickedness is described 
in ver. 7: “Asa fountain casteth out her waters, so she casteth out her wickedness; violence and spoil] is heard in her; 
before me continually is grief and wounds (sickness and blows).” Undoubtedly this implies that the manifestations of the 
wickedness of the people were in Jehovah's sight; but here, too, there is implied the notion that these things are over against 
Him: on the one side, Jehovah in His holiness; on the other, Jerusalem in her wickedness. This conception is naturally 
suggested by the representation that Jehovah is about to make war upon her. 


Having now given a complete exhibition of the use of *95-9 bY in all the other pastages, we are prepared to consider 
what it means in the first commandment. Several things may be regarded as established: (1) 19-by is far from being 
synonymous with "D9. The latter is used hundreds of times in the simple sense of “ before” in reference to persons; the 
former is used most frequently of places, and in all cases by has more or lees of its ordinary meaning, “ upon,” or “against ” 
(over against). (ff) The phrase has nowhere unequivocally the meaning “ besides.” The nearest approach to this is in Job 
xvi. 14, under (10), where °}5-9}/ may be rendered “in addition to.” But this is not quite the same as “besides,” and 
the phrase has there evidently a poetic use. A solitary case like thie, where too not persone, but things, are spoken of, is 
altogether insufficient to establish the hypothesis that B-y in the first commandment means “ besides.” (iii) The most 


general notion conveyed by the phrase In question is that of one object confronting another. Leaving out of account, as of 
no special pertinency, those instances in which ft verges upon the literal sense of “ upon (or against) the face of,” and those 


in which the meaning of by predominates, (vis., classes (3), (6), (7), (8), (10), # find that all others are sufficiently explained 
by this generic notion of confronting. Thus, in all the cases where places are spoken of as »9-by one another, class (1) ; 
where objects are described as in front of buildings, class (2); and where persons are spoken of as passing in front of others, 
Clase (4).—8o, too, in the cases in which "3B-Dy9 is used, class (5), in every instance it follows a verb which implies a pre- 


vious state of hostility ; men are to be removed from being over against Jehovah, from confronting Him with their offensive 
deeds.—So the instance in Ps. xviii. 43 (42), class (9); the dust before the wind is compared with God’s enemies destroyed 
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12 Honor thy father and thy mother: that thy days may be long upon the land which 
13, 14 Jehovah thy God giveth thee. Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt not commit 
15,16 adultery. Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
17 neighbor. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house, thou shalt not covet thy | 
neighbor's wife, nor his man-servant, nor his maid-servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, 
18 nor anything that ts thy neighbor’s. And all the people saw the thunderings, and 
the lightnings, and the noise of the trumpet, and the mountain smoking: and when 
19 the people saw t, they removed [reeled backward], and stood afar off. And the 
said unto Moses, Speak thou with .us, and we will hear: but let not God speak wit 
20 us, lest we die, And Moses said unto the people, Fear not; for God is come to 
prove you, and that his fear may be before your faces [upon you], that ye sin not. 
21 And the people stood afar off, and Moses drew near unto the thick darkness where 
God was. 
by Him; the dust confronting the wind {llustrates the powerlessness of men confronting an angry God.—So the examples 
under (12). The translation “over against” satisfies all of the cases. A relation of contrast and opposition is implied.— 
Likewise, also, the three passages under (11). The son of the beloved wife (Deut. xxi. 16) is not to be invested with the 
rights of primogeniture over against the son of the hated one, ¢. ¢., in contrast with, distinction from, the other one, while yet by 
natural right the latter is entitled to the privilege. The phrase °)5-y) may here, therefore, be understood to mean “in 
preference to,” or “in the life-time of,” but neither one nor the other literally and directly, yet both one and the other by 
implication. In Num. ili. 4 Aaron’s sons are represented as being priests over against their father, ¢.¢., not succeeding him, 
but together with him, as two hills, instead of being distant from one another, are, as it were, companions, confronting each 
other. So in Gen. xi. 28 Haran is said to have died over against his father. In his death he confronted his father, ¢. ¢., did 
not, as most naturally happens, die after him, when his father would have been taken away from being with him. By thus 
anticipating his father in his decease he, as it were, passed é front of him, confronted him, so that this case is quite analo» 
gous to those under class (4). In this case, therefore, as in some others, the meaning of 39-oy closely borders upon that 
of 1355, yet is not the same. 

The application of this discussion to Ex. xx. 3 and Deut. v.7 is obvious. Israel is to have no other gods “ over against” 
Jehovab. The simple meaning “ before,” ¢.¢., in the presence of, would have little point and force, and besides would have 
been expressed by 159. The meaning “ besides” would have been expressed by wo, ona, or some other of the 

phrases having that meaning, The meaning “ over against,” the usual meaning of the phrase, is perfectly appropriate here. 
All false gods are opposed to the true God. The worship of them is incompatible with the worship of Jehovah. The com- 
mand therefore is, “ Thou shalt have no other gods to confront me,” to be set up as rival objects of service and adoration. 


All that is pertinent in the other two renderings is involved here. Gods that are set up over against Jehovah may be said 
to be before Him, in His sight; that they are gods besides, in addition to, Him, is a matter of course: but, more than this, 


they are gods opposed to Him.—Ta.}. 
This first legislation, the law or book of the 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Analysis—The whole Mosaic legislation is 
typical and Messianic. ical, as is evident 
from the existence of Deuteronomy, inasmuch as 
this presents the first instance of an interpreta- 
tion which gives to the law a more profound and 
spiritual meaning. Messianic, for the ten com- 
mandments contain a description of Christ’s ac- 
tive obedience, whilst the sacrificial rites contain 
the leading features of His passive obedience. 
Everywhere in the three books are shadowed 
forth the three offices of the Messiah. The first 
book comprises, together with the prophetico- 
ethical covenant law of the ten commandments, 
also the outlines of the ceremonial and social 
(civil) law, because those two subjects of legis- 
lation flow as consequences out of the ethical 
law. The priesthood (or the church) and the 
state depend, in their unity as well as in their 
diversity, on the ethico-religious legislation of 
the life of the God-man. 

The first form of elemental ethico-religious, 
but therefore all-embracing legislation, com- 
prises the law, the festivals, and the house, of the 
covenant (chaps. xx.-xxxi.). Itis different from 
the second form of the legislation (chaps. xxxii.- 
xxxiv. sqq.) on account of the breaking of the 
covenant. 


covenant in the narrower sense, is evidently the 
outline of the whole legislation. The presenta- 
tion of the prophetico-ethioal law is found in 
the ten commandments Ser 1-17); the outline 
of the ceremonial law and the reasons for it fol- 
low on (vers. 18-26); in conclusion comes the 
third part, the outline of the social laws of the 
Israelites (xxi.-xxiii.). 

Three questions are here to be settled: (1) 
How are the several acts of legislation related to 
the history? (2) How are the several groups of 
laws related to each other? (8) How is there 
indicated in this relation a gradual development 
of legislation? ; 

As to the ten commandments in particular, we 
are to consider: (1) the form of the promulga- 
tion; (2) the relation of the law in Exodus to 
the phase it presents in Deuteronomy; (8) the 
analysis of the ten commandments themselves. 

That the laws are not artificially introduced 
into the history of Israel, as ¢. g. Bertheau as- 
sumes, is shown by their definite connection with 
the historical occasions of them. Thus, e. g., the 
law of the ten commandments is occasioned by 
the vow of covenant obedience made beforehand 
by the people. The ceremonial law as a law of 
atonement is occasioned by the fright and flight 
of the people at the thunders of Sinai (chap. xx. 
21). Thus the holy mation is established; and 
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not till now is there occasion for the theocratico- 
social legislation, according to which every indi- 
vidual is to be recognised as a worthy member of 
this nation. The setting up of the golden calf fur- 
nished historical occasion for special precepts. 
The gradually progressive legislation recorded 
in the Book of Numbers most markedly illus- 
trates the influence of historical events. We 
have before become acquainted with similar in- 
stances. This is true in a general way of the 
Passover and the unleavened bread. The com- 
mands concerning the sanctification of the first- 
born and concerning the reckoning of time refer 
to the exodus from Egypt. The hallowing of the 
seventh day is connected with the gift of manna ; 
the bitter water occasions the fundamental law 
of hygienics, ch. xv. The attack of Amalek is 
the actual foundation of the ordinance concern- 
ing holy wars. Soin earlier times the Noachian 
command (Gen. ix.) was a law which looked back 
to the godless violence of the perished genera- 
tion; it connected the command to reverence 
God with the precept to hold human life sacred. 
So the fundamental command of the covenant 
with Abraham, the command of circumcision, as 
@ symbol of generation consecrated with refer- 
ence to regeneration, appears after the history 
of the expulsion of Ishmael, who was born accord- 
ing to the flesh (comp. Gen. xvii. with Gen. xvi.). 
But that the book of Deuteronomy—according to 
the memorabilia on which it is founded—grew out 
of the danger that Israel might beled by the giving 
of the law to deoline into observance of the mere 
letter, we have already elsewhere noticed. It 
may be remarked by the way that the Song of 
Moses and Moses’ Blessing at the close of Deu- 
teronomy seem like the heart’s blood of the whole 
book, a song of cursing, and a song of blessing; 
in the Psalter and prophetic books scarcely any- 
thing similar can be found. 


How are the individual groups of laws related 
to one another? That they essentially and un- 
conditionally require one another, and that ao- 
cordingly they could not have appeared sepa- 
rately, is not hard to show. The decalogue, 
taken by itself, would lead into scholastic casu- 
istry; the system of sacrifice, taken by itself, 
into magic rites; the political marshalling of the 
host, into despotism or greed of conquest. Com- 
pare Schleiermacher’s argument in his ‘‘ Dogma- 
tik,’’ to show that the three offices of Christ re- 
quire each other. 


From what has been said it follows also that 
the development of the legislation was gradual. 
We may distinguish four stages in the Mosaic 
period: (1) The Passover as the foundation of 
the whole legislation, and the several special laws 
up to the arrival at Sinai (primogeniture, reck- 
oning of time, sanitary regulation, Sabbath); (2) 
the covenant law, or book of the covenant, before 
the covenant was broken by the erecting of the 
golden calf; (3) the expansion and modification 
of the law, on account of the breach of the cove- 
nant, in the direotion of the hierarchy, the ritual, 
and the beginning of the proclamation of grace 
in the name of Jehovah; (4) the deeper and more 
inward meaning given to the law in Deuteronomy, 
as an introduction to the age of the Psalms and 
Prophets. 


The Form of the Promulgation of the Decalogue. 

We assume that this form is indicated in xix. 
19. The passage, Deut. v. 4, ‘‘Jehovah talked 
with you face to face in the mount,” is defined 
by ver. 5, ‘‘I stood between Jehovah and you at 
that time, to show you the word of Jehovah.” In 
spite of this declaration and the mysterious pas- 
sages, Acts vii. 53, Gal. iii. 19, Heb. ii. 2, the no- 
tion has arisen, not only among the Jews, but also 
within the sphere of Christian scholastic theolo- 
gy, that God spoke audibly from Mt. Sinai to the 
whole people. Vid. Keil, II. p. 106sqq. Buxt.: “He- 
breorum t eles adunum psene omnes: deumverba 
decalogi per se immediate locutum esse, dei nempe po- 
lentia, non autem angelorum opera ac ministerio voces 
tn aére formatas fuisee.”’ The interpolation of spi- 
rits of nature by von Hofmann (vid. Keil, p. 108 
must be as far from the reality ss from the lite 
meaning of the language. It must not be forgot- 
ten that Moses, at the head of his people in the 
breadless and waterless desert, moves, as it were, 
on the border region of this world. A sort of sym- 
bolical element is without doubt to be found even 
in the Rabbinical tradition, that God spoke from 
Sinai in a language which divided itself into all 
the languages of the seventy nations, and ex- 
tended audibly over all the earth ;—evidently a 
symbol of the fact that the language of the ten 
commandments gave expression to the language 
of the conscience of all mankind. 


The Relation of the Law in Exodus to the Form of 
tt in Deuteronomy. 

First of all is to be noticed that in the most 
literal part of the Holy Scriptures, where every- 
thing seems to depend on the most exact phrase- 
ology, viz., in the statement of the law, there is 
yet not a perfect agreement between the twostate- 
ments; just asis the case inthe N.T. with the Lord’s 
Prayer, and in church history with the ecumenical 
symbols, which, moreover, have failed to agree on 
a seven-fold division of it. Keil rightly makes the 
text in Exodus the original one; whilst Kurts, in 
a manner hazardous for his standpoint, inverts 
the relation, making the form in Deuteronomy 
the original one. Both of them overlook the 
fact that according to the spirit of the Jetter the 
one edition is as original asthe other. We have 
already eer p- 92) attempted to explain the 
reason of the discrepancies which Keil in note 1, 
IT., p. 106, has cited. In the repetition of the 
Sabbath law the ethical and humane bearing of 
it is unmistakably made prominent (Deut. v. 
15), as in relation to the tenth commandment the 
wife is put before the house. In the form of the 
command to honor father and mother, the bless- 
ing of Presper. is made more emphatic. The 
expressions ®)W Ty for \py "YW MANDA for the 
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repetition of TDMA (in the second part of the 
tenth commandment) savor also of a spiritual- 
izing tendency. By the copula }, moreover, the 
commandment, ‘‘Thou shalt not kill,’ and the 
following ones are, so to speak, united into one 
commandment. 

Furthermore is to be noticed the difference 
between the firet oral proclamation of the law 
through the mediation of Moses and the engraved 
inscription of it ontwotablets. This begins after 
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the solemn ratification of the covenant, xxiv. 15, 
xxxi. 18, xxxii. 19, xxxiv.1. Thus at this point 
also in the giving of the law the oral revelation 
precedes the written, although at the same point 
the revealed word and the written word blend 
intimately together, in order typically to ex- 
hibit the intimate relation between the two 
throughout the Holy Scriptures. A positive 
command of Holy Scripture has already been 
made, xvii. 14: eternal war against Amalek, in 
a typical sense. The fact also is of permanent 
significance, that Aaron the priest was making 
the golden calf for the people at the same time 
that Moses on the mount was receiving the tables 
of the law. That the ten commandments were 
written on the two tables, that therefore the 
ethico-religious law of the covenant is divided 
into ten commandments, is affirmed in Ex. xxxiv. 
28, and Deut. x. 4. But on the question, how 
they are to be counted, and how divided between 
the two tables, opinions differ. Says Keil: “The 
words of the covenant, or the ten commandments, 
were written by God on two tables of stone (xxxi. 
18), and, as being the sum and kernel of the law, 
are called as early as in xxiv. 12 M¥DM MAD 
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[the law and the commandment]. But as to their 
number, and their twofold division, the Biblical 
text furnishes neither positive statements nor 
certain indications—a clear proof that these 
iats are of less importance than dogmatic zeal 
as often attached tothem. In the course of the 
centuries two leading views have been developed. 
Some divide the commandments into two divisions 
of five each, and assign to the first table the com- 
mandments respecting (1) other gods, (?) images, 
(8) the name of God, (4) the Sabbath, and (5) 
rents; to the second those concerning (1) mur- 
der, (2) adultery, (3) stealing, (4) false witness, 
and (5) covetousness. Others assign to the first 
table three commandments, and to the second, 
seven. They specify, as the first three, the com- 
mandments concerning (1) other gods, (2) the 
name of God, (3) the Sabbath; which three com- 
prise the duties owed to God: and, as the seven 
of the second table, those concerning (1) parents, 
(2) murder, (8) adultery, (4) stealing, (5) false 
witness, (6) coveting one’s neighbor's house, (7) 
coveting a neighbor's wife, servants, cattle, and 
other possessions; as comprising the duties owed 
to one’s neighbor.—The first opinion, with the 
division iato two tables of five commandments 
each, is found in Josephus (Anz. III., 5, 8) and 
Philo (Quis rer. divin. her. 385, De Decal. 312 
et al.). It is unanimously approved by the 
church fathers of the first four centuries, and 
has been retained by the Oriental and Reformed 
churches to this day. The later Jews also agree 
with this, so far as that they assume only one 
commandment respecting covetousness, but dis- 
sent from it in that they unite the prohibition of 
images with the prohibition of strange gods, but 
regard the introductory sentence, ‘‘I[ am Jeho- 
vab, thy God,” as the first commandment. This 
method of enumeration, of which the first traces 
are found in Julian, the Apostate, quoted by 
Cyril of Alexandris, adv. Julianum, Lib. V. init., 
and in a casual remark of Jerome on Hos. x. 10, 
is certainly of Jater origin, and perhaps pro- 
pounded only from opposition to the Christians ; 

but it still prevaile among the modern Jews. 


The second leading view was brought into fn- 
vor by Augustine; and before him no one is 
known to bave advocated it. In Quest. 71 in 
Ezod., Augustine expresses himself on the ques- 
tion how the ten commandments are to be di- 
vided: (‘‘Utrum quatuor sint usque ad preceptum de 
Sabbatho, gue ud ipsum Deum pertinent, sex autem 
religua quorum primum: Honora patrem et matrem, 
gus ad hominem pertinent: an potius illa tria sint et 
ista sepiem’’) after a further presentation of the 
two views, as follows: ‘Mihi tamen videntur con- 
gruentius accipi tlla tria et ista septem, quoniam Tri- 
nitatem videntur tlla gus ad Deum pertinent, insinu- 
are diligentius tntuentibus ;’’ and he then aims to 
show, further, that by the prohibition of images 
the prohibition of other gods is only explained 
“perfectius,’ while the prohibition of covetous- 
ness, although ‘‘eoncupiscentia uzoris aliens et con- 
cupiscentia domue aliens tantum tn peccando dif- 
ferant,” is divided by the repetition of the “non 
concupisces’’ into two commandments. In this 
division Augustine, following the text of Deuter- 
onomy, generally reckoned the command not to 
covet one’s neighbor's wife as the ninth, though 
in individual passages, following the text of Ex- 
odus, he puts the one concerning the neighbor's 
house first (vid. Geffken, Ueber die verschiedene 
Eintheilung des Dekalogs, Hamburg, 1838, p. 174). 
Through Augustine’s great influence this divi- 
sion of the somimandinents became the prevalent 
one in the Western church, and was also adopted 
by Luther and the Lutheran church, with the 
difference, however, that the Catholic and Lu- 
theran churches, following Exodus, made the 
ninth commandment refer to the house, while only 
a few, with Augustine, gave the preference to the 
order as found in Deuteronomy.* 


We have the more readily borrowed the lan- 
guage of a decided Lutheran on this question, in- 
asmuch as he, in distinction from some others 
who seem to regard adherence to the medisval 
division as essential to Lutheran orthodoxy, dis- 
plays a commendable impartiality. The leading 
reasons for the ancient, theocratic division are 
the following: (1) The transposition of the first 
object of covetousness in Exodus and Deuterono- 
my, ‘‘thy neighbor’s house,” ‘‘thy neighbor’s 
wife.” The advocates of the ecclesiastical view 
would here rather assume a corruption of the 


* In modern discumions of this subject, the Augustinian 
division is defended by Sonntag, in tha Theol. Studivn u 

Kritiken, 1836, p. 61 8qq. and 1837. P. 243 sqq., and by Kurtz 
in hie History of the Covenant, I I., p. 123 aqq., and in the 
Kirehl. Zettschrift of Kliefoth and Meier, 1835, parts 4-6. The 
Lutheran view, by 0. W. Otto, De . Untersuchungen, Halle, 
1857. The Reformed view, as the original one, and the one 
borne out the text, by Ztillic, in the Studien und 


Kritiken, 1 p. 47 qq. ; J. Geffken, in the above-mentioned 
treatise, which fully treats the historical testimony; Ber- 
thean, 7 mosatscher Geselze, Gottingen, 1840, p. 


en 
10 sqq.; Ochler, in Herzog's Realencyklopidie, Art. Dek : 
by anonymous writers in the EN Pe ee 1857, 0. 
; ; i 


-626q., and in the Er or 


ft Protestantismus, 
Vol. 33, parts 1 and 2; finally, by F. W. Schultz, in a fall, 
thorough, and candid treatment of the question in Rudelbach 
and Guericke’s Zritechrif?, 1858, part 1, and in his Comm. on 
Deut. v. 6 6qq.—E. in the Erlanger Zeitschrif?, Vol. 36, part 4, 

. 208 eqq.; and Knobel on Ex. xx., enter the lists for the 
Rabbinical view. Finally, E. Meier, Die ur-priingliche Form 

Dekalogs (Mannbeim, 1836) launches out into einer f 

copjrctures” (Keil). See more on Rabbini al and Catholic d 
visions in Keil 1I., p.111, and Bertheau, p. 13. [Comp. also 
Stanley, Jewish Church, Lect. VIT., and the Article Ten Com- 
mandments in Smith’s Bidle Dictionary, and Decalogue 
Kitto’s Cyolopedia—Tx.) 
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text, even in the tables of the law, than see in 
this transposition a weaving of the two precepts 
into one commandment. (2) The difference, am- 
ply established by sacred history, as well as by 
the history of religion in general, between the 
worship of symbolio images, and the worship of 
mythological deities: in accordance with which 
distinction the two prohibitions are not to be 
blended into one commandment. (3) Of very 
special importance is the brief explanation of the 
law given by Paul in Rom. vii. 7 with the words, 
‘sThou shalt not covet.”” According to this ex- 
planation, the emphasis rests on the prohibition 
of covetousness, and the expansion “thy neigh- 
bor’s house,”’ efe., serves merely to exemplify it. 
But when the commandment is divided into two, 
the chief force of the prohibition rests on the 
several objects of desire, so that these two last 
commandments would lead one to make the law 
consist in the vague prohibitioa of external 
things, and need to be supplemented by a great 
‘Setc. ;” whereas the emphasizing of covetousness 
as an important point leads one to refer the law to 
the inward life, and, so understood, looks back 
to the spiritual foundation of the whole law in 
the first commandment, whilst a kindred element 
of spirituality is found in the middle of the law, 
connected with the precept to honor father and 
mother.—As to the distribution of the law into 
two ideal tables, the division into two groups of 
five commandments each is favored especially by 
the fact that all the commandments of the second 
table from the sixth commandment on are con- 
nected by the conjunction } [‘‘and;”’ in the A. V. 
rendered, together with the negative, “neither” ] 
in Deuteronomy (ver. 17, e¢e.). Moreover, in fa- 
vor of the same division is the consideration that 
parents in the fifth commandment stand as repre- 
sentatives of the Deity and of the divine rule. As 
the first commandment expresses the Jaw of true 
religion, and the second, the requirement to make 
one’s religious conceptions spiritual and to keep 
them pure; so the three following commandments 
evidently designate ramifications of religious con- 
duct: the duty of maintaining the sanctity of reli- 
gious knowledge and doctrine; of religious hu- 
manity (or of worship), and of the most original 
nursery of religion, the household, and of its most 
original form, piety. Nevertheless, when one 
would divide the ten commandments between the 
two actual tables of Moses, he fails to find dis- 
tinct indications; hardly, however, can the as- 
sumption be established that only the precepts 
themselves stood on the tables, but not the rea- 
sons that are given for some of them. 

As to the whole system of the Mosaic legisla- 
tion, we are to consider the arrangement which 
Bertheau has made in his work ‘Die sieben Grup- 
pen mosaischer Gesetze in den drei mittleren Biichern 
des Pentateuchs’’ (Gottingen, 1840). According to 
him, the number 7, multiplied by 10, taken seven 
times, lies at the foundation of the arrangement. 
We have already observed that we do not regard 
as well grounded the dissolution of the Mosaio 
code of laws from history as its basis. Moreover, 
a clear carrying out of the system would show 
that we could regard the origin of it only as in- 
etinctive, not as the conscious work of Rabbinic 
design. The ten commandments, Ex. xx. 1-17, 
form the introduction of this arrangement. But 


the ritual law follows immediately, beginning 
with a group, not of ten, but of four laws, xx. 
28 sqq. 

1. The Lawgiver. That Jehovah is the lawgiver 
does not exclude the mediation mentioned Gal. 
iii. 19 and elsewhere. Comp. Comm. on Genesis, 
vi. 1-8. Quite as little, however, does this me- 
diation obscure the name of the lawgiver, Jeho- 
vah. Keil (II. p. 114) inoonclusively opposes 
the view of Knobel, who takes the first words, 
‘67 am Jehovah,”’ as a confession, or as the foun- 
dation of the whole theocratic law. Just because 
the words have this force, are they also the foun- 
dation of the obligation of the people to keep the 
theocratic commandments. For the lawgiver 
puts the people under the highest obligation by 
their recognising him as benefactor and libera- 
tor. An absolute despot as such is no lawgiver. 
Israel’s Jaw is based on his typical liberation, 
and his obedience to the law on faith in that 
liberation. The law itself is the objective form 
in which for educational purposes the obligations 
are expressed, which are involved in its founda- 
tion. ; 


2. The first Commandment. The absolute nega- 


tion ®° stands significantly at the beginning. 
So further on. Antithetic to it is the absolute 


"238 [‘‘I’] of Jehovah at the opening of His 
commandments.—D'71% Tv’, the gods become, 
spring up gradually in the conceptions of the sin- 
ful people, hence 72. DIN in connection with 
D178 is to be explained as = érepor (according 
to Gal. i. 6) with the LXX. and the Vulgate 
(alient, foreigu), not = ali, other. "97 OY may 
mean before my face, over against my face, against 
my face, besides my face, beyond it. The central 
feature of the thought may be: beyond my per- 
sonal, revealed form, and in opposition to it—re- 
cognizing, together with the error a remnant of 
religiosity in the worship of the gods.—The *‘co- 
ram me’’ of the Vulgate expresses one factor of 
the notion, as Luther's “neben mir’? [‘‘by my 
side’’] doesanother. [ Vid. under ‘Textual and 
Oe ar 

8. The Prohioition of Image Worship, vers. 4-6. 


Image, Soe, from 5op, to hew wood or stone, 
It therefore denotes primarily a plastic image. 
nwo does not signify an image made by man, 
but only a form which appears to him, Num. 
xii. 8, Deut. iv. 12, 16 sqq., Job iv. 16, Psalm 
xvii. 16. In Deut. v. 8 (comp. iv. 16) we find 
nmrrod 08, ‘‘image of any form.” Accord- 
ingly MDA“ is here to be taken as explana- 
tory of Sop, and } as explicative, ‘‘even any 
form’’ (Keil). “Image” is therefore used ab- 
solutely in the sense of religious representa- 
tion of the Deity, and the various forms are con- 
ceived as the forms of the image. Comp. Deut. 
iv. 15, “for ye saw no manver of similitude [no 
form] on the day that Jehovah spake unto you 
in Horeb.”” The medium of legislation therefore 
continued to be a miracle of hearing; it became 
a miracle of sight only in the accompanying 
phenomena given for the purpose of perpetually 
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reventing every kind of image-worship.—In 
eaven. Keil says: “on the heaven,’’ explain- 
ing it as referring to the birds, and not the an- 
gels, at the most, according to Deut. iv. 19, as 
perhaps including the stars. The angels proper 
could not possibly have been meant as copies of 
Jehovah, since they themselves appear only in 
visions; and even if the constellations were spe- 
cially meant, yet they too were for the most part 
pictorially represented [and in this sense only is 
the worship of them here prohibited]. The wor- 
ship of stars as such is covered by the first com- 
mandment. Comp. Rom. i.—Under the earth. 
Beneath, under the level of the solid land, lower 
than it. Marine creatures are therefore meant. 
This commandment deals throughout only with 
religious conduct. The bowing down designates 
the act of adoration; the serving denotes the sys- 
tem of worship. Keil quotes from Calvin: “guod 
stulie quidam putarunt, hic damnari sculpturas et pic- 
turas quaslibet, refutatione non indiget.”’ Still it is 
clear from Rom. i. that the gradual transition from 
the over-estimate of the symbolical image to the 
superstitious reverence for it is included. 
According to Keil the threat and promise fol- 
lowing the second commandment refer to the two 
first as being embraced in a higher unity. But 
this higher unity is resolvable in this way, that the 
sin against the second commandment is to be re- 
garded as the source of the sin against the first. 
With image worship, or the deification of sym- 
bols, idolatry begins. Hence image worship is 
condemned ag being the germ of the whole suc- 
ceeding development of sin. That which in the 
classical writings of the Greeks and Romans is 
signified by tfpic, the fatal beginning of a con- 
nected series of crimes which come to a conclusion 
only in one or more tragio catastrophes, is sig- 
nified in the theocratic sphere by }\J, perversion, 


perverseness, The evil-doing of the fathers has 
a genealogical sucoession which cannot be broken 
till the third or fourth generations (grandchil- 
dren and great-grandchildren) are visited. This 
is shown also by the Greek tragedy, and the third 
and fourth generation is still to be traced in the 
five acts of the modern tragedy. Now the image- 
worshipper is worse than the idolater in that he 
makes this fatal beginning. But as the ifpic 
proceeds from an insolence towards the gods 
which may be called hatred, so also image-wor- 
ship arises out of an insolent apostasy from the 
active control of the pure conception of God, 
from the control of the Spirit. In the Old Tes- 
tament, it is the golden calves of Jeroboam at 
Dan and Beersheba which are followed by such 
catastrophes in Israel. It may also be asked: 
What has the medisval image-worship coset cer- 
tain European nations in particular? That the 
hereditary guilt thus contracted forms no abso- 
lute fatality, is shown by the addition, “ of them 
that hate me.” This is a condition, or limita- 
tion, which is echoed in the é9’ JJ wdvure¢ juaproy 
of Rom. v.12. But the condition cannot be made 
the foundation, as is done by Keil, who says that 


by the words 20) and rTkD [‘ of them that 


hate me” and “of them that love me’’] the 

punishment and the grace are traced back to 

their ultimate ground. This would vitiate the 

force of what he afterwards says of the organic 
9 


relations of humanity. The organic hereditary 
conditions of guilt, of which even the heather 
know how to speak (vid. Keil, p. 117), are lim- 
ited by morally guilty actions. Because refer- 
ence is here made to organic consequences, the 
fathers themselves are not mentioned. Because 
the transmission of the curse is hindered by the 
counter influence of ethical forces and natures, 
checks grow up as early as between the third 
and fourth generations. The sovereignty of 
grace is concerned in this, as also in the oppo- 
site parallel, “unto the thousands,” #, ¢., unto 
a thousand generations. This wonderfully sub- 
tle and profound doctrine of original sin is not 
Augustinian, inasmuch as it assumes special cases 
of sin and individual and generic counteracting 
influences within the sphere of the general con- 
dition of sin. It is, however, still less Pelagians 
yet, as compared with the notion of guilt embo- 
died in the Greek tragedians, it is exceedingly 
mild. The hereditary descendants of such a 
guilty parentage fill up the measure of the guilt 
of their fathers, Matt. xxiii.82. In this passage 
also the notion of guilt, as distinguished from 
that of sin, is brought out. , Guilt is the organic 
side of sin; sin is the ethical side of guilt. The 
whole judicial economy, moreover, is founded on 
the jealousy of God; 4. ¢., as being the absolute 
personality, He insists that persons shall not dis- 
solve the bond of personal communion with Him, 
that they shall not descend from the sphere of 
love into that of sensuous conceptions, 

4. The third commandment. The sin against the 
first commandment banishes the name of Jeho- 
vah by means of idol names; the sin against the 
second obscures and disfigures it; the sin against 
this third one abuses it. Here then the name, 
the right apprehension, or at least knowledge 
and confession, of the name, are presupposed ; 
but the correctness of the apprehension is hypo- 
critically employed by the transgressor of this 
commandment in the interest of selfishness and 
vice. According to Keil DY XW) does not mean 


“to utter the name,” and NIU does not mean 


“lie.” But to lift up a name must surely mean 
to liftit up by uttering it, though doubtless in a 


solemn way; and though ®)¥ signifies wasteness 


and emptiness, yet it is here to be understood of 
wasteness apd emptiness in speech. The moral 
culmination of this sin is perjury, Lev. xix. 12; 
hypocrisy in the application of sacred things to 
criminal uses, especially also sorcery in all forms. 
—Here the punitive retribution is put imme- 
diately upon the person who sins, as an una- 
voidable one which surely finds its object, and 
whose law rests on the nature of Jehovah Himself. 

5. Vers. 9-11. Here is to be considered: (1) 
The significance of the law of the Sabbath; (2) the 
institution of the Sabbath ; (3) the ordinance of the 
Sabbath; (4) the reason for the Sabbath. The idea 
of the Sabbath will never be rightly apprehended, 
unless it is seen to be a union of two laws. The 
first is the ethical law of humanity, which here 
predominates; the second is the strictly religious 
law, which is made prominent in Lev. xxiii, 
The law of the Sabbath would not stand in the 
decalogue, if it did not have a moral principle to 
establish as much as the commandmeats not to 
kill, commit adultery, or steal. The physical 
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nature shall not be worn out, dishonored, and 
slowly murdered by restless occupation. Hence 
the specification: ‘*No kind of work or busi- 
ness;” and that, not only in reference to son 
aud daughter, man-servant and maid-servant, 
but also in reference to the beasts themselves 
and the stranger within the gates of Israel (1. ¢., 
in their cities and villages, not in the houses of 
the stranger), as the foreigner might imagine 
that he could publicly emancipate himself from 
this sacred humane ordinance. This point is 
brought out in Deut, v. 14, 15; Ex. xxiii. 12. 
It is seen further on, in the sabbatical year and 
in the great year of jubilee. Reference is made 
to it in Deut. xvi. 11.—That there existed already 
a tradition of the Sabbath rest, may be inferred 
from the tradition of the days of creation; so 
also circumcision as a custom prevailed before 
the institution of it as a sacrament. But that 
circumcision, as a patriarchal law, symbolically 
comprehending all the ten commandments, con- 
tinued to outrank the Mosaic law of the Sabbath, 
which was not till now raised to the rank of one 
of the chief ethical commandments, is shown by 
the Jewish custom as indicated in Christ’s decla- 
ration, John vii. 22, 23.—The ordinance of the 
Sabbath first specifies the subjects of the com- 
mand: ‘ Those who are to rest are divided into 
two classes by the omission of the conjunction } 


before JIIp” (Keil). Next, the degree of rest: 
“FDRID, business (comp. Gen. ii. 2), in distinc- 


tion from my, labor, means not so much the 
lighter work (Schultz) as rather, in general, the 
accomplishment of any task, whether hard or 


easy; my is the execution of a particular work, 


whether agricultural (Ps. civ. 23), or mechani- 
cal (Ex. xxxix. 82), or sacerdotal, including both 
the priestly service and the labor necessary for 
the performance of the ritual (Ex. xii. 25 sq., 
Num. iv. 47). On the Sabbath, as also on the 
day of atonement (Lev. xxiii. 28, 81) every em- 


ployment was to cease; on the other feast-days, 


only laborious occupations, MTIy NINN (Lev. 
xxiii. 7 sqq.), t. ¢., occupations which come under 
the head of toilsome labor, civil business, and 
the prosecution of one’s trade” (Keil).—The 
reason: ‘for in six days,” efc. “This implies 
that God blessed and hallowed the seventh day 
because He rested on it’”’ (Keil). According to 
Schults man should, in a degree, make the pul- 
sations of the divine life his own. So much is 
certainly true, that the rhythmical antithesis 
between labor and rest in the divine creation 
should be not only the prototype, but also the 
rule for human activity. All the more, inas- 
much ss not only human nature, but nature in 
general, needs intervals of rest to keep it from 
being consumed with disquietude. Hence the 
commandment contains an ethical principle, a 
law designed to secure vigor of life, as the sixth 
commandment protects life itself, xxiii. 12, Deut. 
v. 14 sq. Furthermore is to be considered that 
the seventh day of God has a beginning, but. 
no end; accordingly man’s day of rest should 
have its issue, not in time, but in eternity (vid, 
Heb. iv. 10, Rev. xiv. 13). Keil would here make 


a distinction between the labor of Paradise and 
labor after the fall; but the typical days of cre- 
ation preceded the fall. The positive side of the 
day of rest, the solemn celebration, first appears 
in the form of the ritual law of the Sabbath. 
The ritual makes the day of rest a festival. And, 
inasmuch as the festival is the soul of the day 
of rest, a day in which man should rest, and keep 
holy day in God, as on that day God rests and 
keeps holy day in man, it could also be trans- 
formed from the Jewish Sabbath into the Chris- 
tian Sunday. 

6. Ver. 12. The fifth commandment. This con- 
cludes the first table, and forms at the same time 
& transition to the second. ‘In the requisition 
of honor to parents it lays the foundation for the 
sanctification of all social life, in that it teaches 
us to recognise a divine authority in it’’ (Oebler, 
in Herzog’s Real- Encyclopddie, under ‘‘ Dekalog’’). 
In the parental house the distinction between 
the dynamical majority that is to train and go- 
vern, and the numerical majority which is to be 
subject to the other, becomes conspicuous: one 
pair of parents, and perhaps two, three, or four 
times as many children. Here the government 
of an absolute majority would be an absolute ab- 
surdity. On the fifth commandment vid. Keil, 
p. 122. 

7. The sixth commandment. The protection of 
life in its existence. It is at the same time 
the basis of all the following commandments, 
Ley. xix. 18, “*Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.’ Hence killing, when permitted or 
even commanded, is to be regarded as in prin- 
ciple a consequence of the duty of the preserva- 
tion of life in the higher sense. So the seventh 
commandment serves to protect marriage as the 
source of life and the means of keeping it pure; 
the eighth commandment, to protect property and 
equity, as the condition of the dignity of life; the 
ninth commandment, to protect truth and the ju- 
diciary against falsehood and slander, as being 
the spiritual vitiation of life; the tenth com- 
mandment, to guard the issues of life from within 
outwards. The progress from violence to seduc- 
tion, and thence on to fraud, prepares the way 
for the transition to the chief sin of the tongue 
and the chief sin of the thought, primarily as 
related to one’s neighbor. On this ‘‘mirum et 
aptum ordinem,’”’ as Luther calls it, see Keil IT., 
p. 128. Thus the circle is formed; the law re- 
turns to the beginning: only by the sanctifica- 
tion of the heart according to the tenth com- 
mandment can the worship of God according to 
the first commandment be secured.—_Not kill 
Every thing belonging here is taught in the cate- 
chism; vid. also Keil, p. 128 (comp. Gen. ix. 6). 
In the exposition, suicide, the killing of beasts, 
ete., are to be considered. By the omission of 
the object the emphasis lying on the notion of 
killing is strengthened. In so far as the beast 
has no complete life, it cannot be killed in the 
same sense a8 a man can be. But every form of 
cruelty to beasts is an offence against the image 
of human life. 

8. Not commit adultery. This command- 
ment holds the same relation to the sixth as the 
second to the first. Idolatry proper corresponds 
with the murder of one’s neighbor, the latter 
being an offence against the divine in man. Im- 
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age-worship, however, corresponds with adul- 
tery, as this too rests on a subtle deification of 
the image of man; it is spiritual idolatry, as 
image-worship is spiritual adultery, Lev. xx. 10. 
Here observe also the expansion of the thought 
in the catechism, according to which simple 
whoredom too in all its forms, as well as unchas- 
tity, is included. 

9. Not steal. Vid. the expansion, ch. xxi. 
83, xxii. 18, xxiii. 4, 5, Deut. xxii. 1-4. The 
correspondence between this commandment and 
the misuse of the name of God, which robs God 
of His honor, is also not to be overlooked. In 
the case of false oaths in business the two offences 
coalesce. 

10. Bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bor. py W, Deut. NI TW, an intensification 


of the expression. ‘<Not only every lying, but 
in general every untrue and unfounded, testi- 
mony is forbidden; also not only testimony be- 
fore the judge, but in general every untrue tes- 
timony’’ (Keil). Aside from the fact that the 
judicial oaths in court form a sort of religious 
ceremony, which reminds one of the law of the 
Sabbath, it is also the office of the Sabbath to 
suppress the false excitements of the week of la- 
bor, out of which sins of the tongue, especially 
also false testimony, proceed. 

11. Thou shalt not covet. The emphasis 
lies on coveting, not on the several objects of co- 
veting. This emphasis of the inward state is 
made secure by reckoning the commandment as 


one. “The repetition of TONN €? [‘thou shalt 


not covet’] no more proves that the words form 
two distinct commandments than the substitution 
of FARA [‘desire’] for TOMA [* covet’] in Deut. 
v. 18(21)”’ (Keil), The repetition in Exodus gives 
prominence to the thought that the house, the sum 
total of domestio life, asa unit, is superior to the 
individual; in Deut., that the wife, ideally oon- 
sidered, is superior to the house (Prov. xii. 4, 
xxxi. 10). Vid. Keil’s note in reply to Kurtz, 
who regards the text in Exodus as corrupt.* The 


* [The note is not given in the English edition. Kurtz 
argues that lusting after one’s neighbor's wife, and coveting 
his possessions, are two quite distinct sins; hence he regards 
the use of two distinct verbs for the two sins in Deuteronomy 
as the most accurate form of the commandments, and there- 
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relation between the fifth and the tenth com- 
mandment is less marked, yet it may be said: a 
genuine pupil of a pious house will not covet his 
neighbor’s house. The house of God inthe pious 
family keeps peace with the house of the neigh- 
bor. Every house is to the pious man a house 
consecrated by justice, like a house of God. 


The Effect. 


Vers. 18-21; Deut. v. 23-88. According to 
Keil, the frightful phenomena under which the 
Lord manifested His majesty made the designed 
impression on the people. It was indeed de- 
signed that the people should be penetrated with 
the fear of God, in order that they might not sin; 
but not that in their fear they should stand off 
and beg Moses as their mediator to talk with 
God. Hence it is said, ‘‘God is come to try 
you.” A trial is always a test, which, through 
the influence of false notions, may occasion & 
twofold view of it. That the Jews as sinners 
should be startled by the phenomena of the ma- 
jeaty of God, was the intent of this revelation; but 
that they should retire trembling and desire a 
mediator, was a misunderstanding occasioned by 
their carnal fear and spiritual sluggishness. 
Here, therefore, is the key to the understanding 
of the hierarchy. The lay feeling of the people 
desired a mediating priesthood, which the person 
of Moses first had to represent. For the priest 
is the man who can dare fo approach God with- 
out being overwhelmed with the fear of death 
(Jer. xxx. 21). The people now, although they 
have found out by experience that men can hear 
God speak without dying, yet yield to the fear 
that they will be destroyed by fire when in im- 
mediste intercourse with God (Deut. v. 24, 25). 
And because this is now their attitude of soul, 
Jehovah complies with it (Deut. v. 28), just as 
He afterwards gave to the people a king. This 
origin of the Old Testament hierarchy explains 
why immediately afterwards mention is made of 
altars. In consequence of that arrangement, 
therefore, the people now stood henceforth afar 
off: Moses had for the present assumed the 
whole mediatorship. 


fore conjectures that through some copsist the text of Exo- 
dus has been changed. He confesses, however, that there is 
no external evidence of any weight in favor of the conjec- 
ture.—Ts.] 


B.—THE FIRST COMPENDIOUS LAW OF SACRIFICE. 


CHAPrern. XX, 22-26. 


22 And Jehovah said unto Moses, Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, 
23 Ye have seen that I have talked with you from heaven. Ye shall not make with 
24 me gods of silver, neither shall ye make unto you gods of gold.’ An altar of earth 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. ° 


1 [Ver. 23. If we follow the Macoretic punctuation, the literal tranelation would be: “ Yo shall not make with me; 
gods of silver and gods of gold ye shall not make unto you.” With this d.vision of the verse, wn object must b+ supplied ia 
the first clause, ¢. £ “ Yo shall not make anything,” & ¢, any gods, “ with mo,” i. ¢., to be objects of worehip together with 
me, In favor of this construction also is the consideration that in the rendering of the A. V. an unwa-ranted distinct on 
seems to be made between “ gods of silver” and “ gods of gold.” On the other hand, however, the parullelism of te clauses 
fivors the rendering of the A. V. The latter is adopted by LX X. (where, however, we find univ instesd of civ evo) and 
Valg. (where *J4n is left entirely untranslated), But the mijority of sch: .lurs prefer tho uther division.—Tx. } 


EXODUS. 


thou shalt make unto me, and shalt sacrifice thereon thy burnt-offerings, and th 
peace-offerings, thy sheep, and thine oxen: in all places where I record my name 
25 will come unto thee, and I will bless thee. And if thou wilt make [thou make] me 
Yan altar of stone, thou shalt not build it of hewn stone; for if thou lift up thy tool 


26 upon it, thou hast polluted it. 


Neither shalt thou go up by steps unto mine altar, 


that thy nakedness be not discovered thereon. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


We have to do here with an altogether peculiar 
section, the germ of all Leviticus, or even of the 
whole ritual, law. This is too little reoognized 
when Keil gives as one division: chaps. xx. 22- 
xxiv. 2, under the title, ‘‘ Leading Features in 
the Covenant Constitution,” and then makes the 
subdivision : .) The general form of Israel’s 
worship of God; (2) The laws of Israel. Knobel 
has observed the turning-point in one respect at 
all events: ‘‘The frightful phenomena amidst 
which Jehovah announces the fundamental law 
of the theocracy, fill the people with terror; 
hence another mode of revelation is employed for 
the further divine disclosures. They beg that 
Moses rather than God should speak with them, 
inasmuch as they are filled with mortal dread, 
and fear for their lives. In this way the author 
explains why Jehovah revealed the other laws to 
Moses, and through him brought them to the 
people, whereas He had addressed the ten com- 
mandments immediately to the people.’”?” How 
little more was needed in order to discern the 
genesis of the hierarchical mediatorship. 

Vers. 22, 28. Have talked with you from 
heaven.—This is the basis for the negative part 
of the theocratic ritual, and at the same time the 
explanation of the worship of images and idols. 
This rests on the fancy that Jehovah cannot ap- 
proses men from heaven, and that man cannot 

ear the word of Jehovah from heaven; that 
therefore images of gods and heavenly objects 
are necessary as media between the Deity and 
mankind. It is to be inferred from the forego- 
ing that this prohibition does not exclude the 
mediatorship of Moses, still less the mediatorship 
of Christ in the New Covenant, for it is through 
this real mediation that heaven is to be brought 
to earth, and humanity united in the Holy Ghost. 
Furthermore, it is to be noticed that this prohibi- 
tion is given here as a law respecting worship 
whereas in the decalogue it has a fundamental 
ethical significance. Hence we read here: “Ye 
shall not make ‘JW, with me,” by which is desig- 


nated the adoration of images in religious ser- 
vices, a8 involving the germ of idolatry. It is 
here incidentally suggested that images are pro- 
hibited because Jehovah was veiled in a cloud, 
and, ‘as a heavenly being, can be pictured by no 
earthly material.” (Keil.) 

Ver. 24. The positive law of worship. Regard- 
ing it as certain that there had been already a 
traditional service of God, connected with sacri- 
ficial rjtes, we cannot fail to discern here a design 
to counteract extravagances, and to present in 
the simplest possible form this ritual devoted to 
theocratic worship. It may be taken as signifi- 
cant for the service of the Church also, that this 
fundamental, simple regulation did not exclude 
further developments, or even modifications. Of 


course the modifications of this outward mani- 
festation of piety must have an inward ground. | 
How then did the altar of the tabernacle grow 
out of the low altar of earth or of unhewn 
stones? First, it isto be considered that the altar 
of the tabernacle was threefold: the altar of 
burnt-offering in the court (xxvii. 1); the altar 
of incense in the sanotuary (xxx. 1); and the 
mercy-seat in the Holy of holies (xxvi. 34; xxv. 
21). The altar of burnt-offering was of acacia 
wood, overlaid with copper, and three oubits 
high. The altar of incense, also of acacia wood, 
was overlaid with gold; finally, the mercy-seat 
was of pure gold. This gradation points back 
from the gold through the gilding and the copper 
to the starting-point, the altar of earth or of 
stone. This primitive form continued to be the 
normal type for the altars which, notwithstanding 
the fixed centre in the exclusive place of wor- 
ship, were always prescribed for extraordinary 
places of revelation (Deut. xxvii. 5; Josh. viii. 
30; Judg. vi. 26). Not only the right, but also 
the duty, of marking by altars real places of re- 
velations, was therefore reserved; the worship in 
high places easily followed ag au abuse. Only in 
opposition to this abuse was the central sanctuary 
the exclusive place of worship; but it was to be 
expected that a permanent altar in the sanctuary 
could not continue to be so much like a natural 
growth, but had to be symbolically conformed to 
its surroundings in the sanctuary. 

An altar of earth.—“The altar, as an ele- 
vation built of earth or unhewn stones, symbolizes 
the elevation of man to the God who is enthroned 
on high, in heaven” (Keil). Most especially it 
is ® monument of the place where God is re- 
vealed; then a symbol of the response of a hu- 
man soul yielding to the divine call, Gen. xii. 7; 
xxii. 9; xxviii. 18; Ex. iii. 12, ete. Hence it is 
said: “In all places where I oause my name to 
be remembered.’ ‘‘Generally,”’ says Knobel, 
‘the passage is referred to the altar of the taber- 
nacle, which subsequently was to stand now here, 
now there. But this will not do. For (1) The 
author in no way points to this single, particular 
altar, but speaks quite generally of any sacrificial 
worship of Jehovah, and gives no occasion to 
bring in the tabernacle here contrary to the con- 
nection. (2) The altar of burnt-offering in the 
tabernacle was not made of earth, but consisted 
of boards overlaid with copper (xxvii. 1 8q.). 
(8) Jehovah could not say that He would come 
to Israel at every place where the tabernacle 
stood, because He dwelt in the tabernacle, and 
in it went with Israel (xiii. 21sq., efc.).” But 
though the tabernacle denotes the legal and sym- 
bolical residence of Jehovah, yet that does not 
mean that Jehovah in a human way and perpe- 
tually dwells in the tabernacle. The tabernacle 
was only the place where He was generally to be 
found, more than elsewhere, and for the whole 
people; but Jehovah was not confined to the ta- 
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bernacle. The designation of the altar of burnt- 
offering as one of copper shows that a rising scale 
was formed: from the earth to stone, and from 
stone to copper, and frou this still higher to gold 
plate and to solid gold. Soin the way of self- 
surrender, of offerings under the fire of God’s 
self-revelation, out of the man of earth is 
formed the second man, the child of golden 
light. On the original form of altars, earth en- 
closed with turf, vd. Knobel, p.211. As simple 
as the original form of the altar are the original 
forms of offerings: burnt-offerings and thank- 
offerings. Both constitute the first ramification 
of the Passover, which in the Levitical ritual 
branches out still further. ‘ 
Ver. 25. An altar of stone.—The aspiration 
of religious men after more imposing forms of 
worship is not prohibited by Jehovah, but it is 
restricted. The stone altar was to be no splen- 
did structure. By any sharp iron (3°M, gene- 
rally sword) the stone is desecrated—4. ¢., under 
these circumstances; for how can the worship- 
per, when receiving a new revelation from God, 
be thinking of decking thealtar? ‘The precept 
occurs agsin in Deut. xxvii. 5sq.; and altars of 
unhewn stone are mentioned in Josh. viii. 31; 1 
Kings xviii. 82; 1 Macc. iv. 47. They were 
found also elsewhere, ¢. g., in Trebizond.” (Kno- 
bel.) The opinion that hewn stone was looked 


on as spurious can hardly be maintained, consi- 
dering the recognition of culture and art in other 
relations. But vid. Knobel, p.212.* Connected 
with the first restriction in regard to the splendor 
of the stone altar is the second: Neither... by 
steps.—The more steps, the more imposing the 
altar; therefore no steps! The reason is: “that 
thy nakedness be not uncovered before it.’ Be- 
fore it, as being the symbol of God’s presence. 
{But the Hebrew says: “on it.”—Tr.} As the 
sacrifice symbolically covers the sin of man be- 
fore God, so the nakedness of the offerer should 
remain covered, as a reminder of his sinfulness 
before God and before His altar. The ethical 
side of the thought is this: that a knowledge 
of this exposure might disturb the reverence of 
the offerer. But inasmuch as the later altar of 
the ritual service in the tabernacle was three 
cubits high, and therefore probably needed steps 
(Lev. ix. 23), the priests had to put on trowsers 
(xxviii. 42). 


* (“It would seem that the stone which was unhewn, there- 
fore unlojured and unfashioned, found in the condjtion in 
which the Creator left it, was regarded as unadulterated and 
pure, and was therefore required to be used. Similar are the 
reasons for the commands not to offer castrated animals (Lev. 
xxii, 24), to receive into the congregation a mutilated man 
(Deut. xxiii. 1), to propagate eae dai beasts and grain 

Lev. xix. 19), nor to put on the clothes of the opposite sex 
Deut. xxii. 5). Knobel, l.c.—Ta.] 


C.—FIRST FORM OF THE LAW OF THE POLITICAL COMMONWEALTH. 


CHaptez XXI, 1—XXIII. 88. 
a. Right of Personal Freedom (according to Bertheau, ten in number). 
1 Now these are the judgments [ordinances] which thou shalt set before them. 


2 If [when] thou buy [buyest] an Hebrew servant, six years he shall serve: and in 
3 the seventh he shall go out free for nothing. If he came [come] in by himself, he 


shall go 
4 him. 


out by himself: if he were [be] married, then his wife shall go out with 
If his master have given [give] him a wife, and she have borne [bear] him 


sons or daughters, the wife and her children shall be her master’s, and he shall go 


5 out by himself. And if the servant shall plainly say, I love my master, my wite, 
6 and my children; I will not go out free: then his master shall bring him unto the 
judges [God]; he shall also bring him to the door, or unto the door-post; and his 
master shall bore his ear through with an awl; and he shall serve him forever, 

7 And if [when] a man sell [selletb] his daughter to be a maid-servant, she shall not 
8 go out as the men-servants do. If she please not her master who hath betrothed 
ee to himself, then shall he let her be redeemed: to sell her unto a strange nation 

9 he shall have no power, seeing he hath dealt deceitfully with her. And if he have 
betrothed [betroth] her unto his son, he shall deal with her after the manner of 

10 daughters. If he take him another wife; her food, her raiment, and her duty of 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 (Ver. 8. The Hebrew here, according to the K'thibh, is 65, and if this were followed, we should have to translate 


with Geddes, Rosenmtiller and others: “so that he hath not betrothed (or will not betroth) her.” Tho K’ri reads Y, 
“unto him” or “unto himself.” This yields much the easiest sense, and is especially confirmed by the consideration that 
"ty7* of itself means, not “betroth,” but “appoint,” “destine.” Followed by the Dative, it may in the connection convey 


the 1 notion of betrothal; but used absolutely, it cannot convey it.—Tz.] 
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11 marriage [marriage due] shall he not diminish. And if he do not these three unto 
her, then shall she go out free [for nothing], without money. 


b. On Murder and Bodily Injuries. Sins against the Life of one’s Neighbor. (Ten tn number, accord- 
ing to Bertheau.) 

12 He that smiteth a man, so that he die (dieth], shail be surely put to death. 

13 And if a man lie not in wait, but God deliver him into his hand ake it happen 

14 to his hand?]; then I will appoint thee a place whither he shall flee. But [Ard] 

if [when] a man come [cometh] presumptuously upon his neighbor, to slay him 

15 with guile; thou shalt take him from mine altar, that he may die. And he that 

16 smiteth his father, or his mother, shall be surely put to death. And he that steal- 

eth a man, and selleth him, or if he be found in his hand, he shall surely be put to 

17 death. And he that curseth [revileth]’ his father, or his mother, shall surely be 

18 put to death. And if [when] men strive together, and one smite [smiteth] another 

the other] with a stone, or with his fist, and he die (dieth] not, but keepeth 

19 his bed: If he rise again, and walk abroad upon his staff, then shall he that smote 

him be quit: only he shall pay for the loss of his time, and shall cause him to be 

20 thoroughly healed. And if [when] a man smite [smiteth] his servant, or his maid, 

with a ef and he die (dieth] under his hand; he shall be surely punished. 

21 Notwithstanding, if he continue a day or two, he shall not be ae te | : for he is 

22 his money. If (And when] men strive, and hurt a woman with child, so that her 

fruit depart from her [depart], and yet no mischief follow: he shall be surely 

punished [fined], according as the woman’s husband will (shall) lay upon him: 

23 and he shall pay as the judges determine. And if any mischief follow, then thou 

24 shalt give life for life, Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, 

25, 26 Burning for burning, wound for wound, stripe for stripe. And if [when] a 

man smite [smiteth] the eye of his servant, or the eye of his maid, that it perish 

27 [and destroyeth it]: he shall let him go free for his eye’s sake. And if’ he smite 

out his man-servant’s tooth, or his maid-servant’s tooth ; he shall let him go free 
for his tooth’s sake. 


ce. Injuries resulting from Relations of Property. Through Property and of Property. Acts of 
Carelessness and Theft. (Ten, according to Bertheau.) 
28 If [And when] an ox gore [goreth] a man or a woman, that they die, then the ox 
shall be surely stoned, and his flesh shall not be eaten; but the owner of the ox 
29 shall be quit. But if the ox were [hath been] wont to push with his horn [to gore] 
in time past, and it hath been testified to his owner, and he hath not kept him in 
[keepeth him not in], but that he hath killed [and he killeth] a man or a woman; 
30 the ox shall be stoned, and his owner also shall be put to death. If there be laid 
on him a sum of money [ransom], then he shall give for the ransom [redemption] 
31 of his life whatsoever is laid upon him. Whether he have gored a son, or have 
32 gored a daughter, according to this judgment shall it be done unto him. If the ox 
shall push [gore] a man-servant or maid-servant, he shall give unto their master 
33 thirty shekels of silver, and the ox shall be stoned. And if | [when] a man shall 
open a pit, or if [when] a man shall dig a pit, and not cover it, and an ox or an 
34 ass fall therein; The owner of the pit shall make 2 , and [good; he shall] give 
39 money unto the owner of them; and the dead beast shall be his. And if [when] one 
man’s ox hurt [hurteth] another's, that he die [dieth]; then they shall sell the live ox, 
36 and divide the money [price] of it; and the dead oz also they shall divide. Or if 


2 [Ver. 18. max cannot mean “deliver,” and no object is expressed. It is therefore unwarrantable to render, with 


A. V., “deliver him,” or even with Lange, “let him acoidentally fall into his hand.” The object to be supplied is the inde- 
finite one suygested by the preceding sentence, viz. homicide.—Ta.} 


8 (Ver. 17. Wp. though generally rendered “curse” in A. V., yet differs unmistakably from IX in being used not 
eel. -fvT 


merely of curelne but of evil speaking in general, e. g. Judg. ix. 27 and 2 Sam. xvi.9. The LXX. render it correctly hy 
ee om aa word, Where the passage is quoted in the New Testament, is rendered by the same Greek word, vez. 
. xv. 4.—Tr. 


4 [Ver. 23. The Heb. reads p'o5p3, lit. “ with Judges” or “among judges.” Some render “unto the judges ;” others 
e e t a 
“before the judges ;” but the preposition does not naturally convey either of these senses. The A. V. probably expresses 
the true meaning: “ with judges,” 4, ¢, the fine being judicially imposed.—Ta.] 
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it be known that the ox hath used to push [hath been wont to gore] in time ea 
and his owner hath not kept him in; he shall surely pay ox for ox; and the dead 
shall be his own. 


Caap. XXII.1 Ir [Wen] a man shall steal [stealeth] an ox, or a sheep, and kill 
[killeth] it, or sell [selleth]it; he shall restore [pay] fiveoxen for.an ox,and four sheep 
2 forasheep. Ifa [the] thief be found breaking up [in], and be smitten that he die 
3 [so that he dieth], there shall no blood be shed [no blood-guiltiness] for him. If 
the sun be risen upon him, there shall be blood shed [blood-guiltiness] for him; for 
he [him; he] should make full restitution ; if he have nothing, then he shall be sold 
4 for his theft. If the theft be certainly found in his hand alive, whether it be ox, 
5 or ass, or sheep; he shall restore [pay] double. If [When] a man shall cause 
[causeth] a field or vineyard to be eaten [fed upon], and shall put in his beast [letteth 
his beast loose], and shall feed [and it feedeth] in another man’s field; of the best 
6 of his own field, and of the best of his own vineyard, shall he make restitution. If 
[When] fire break [breaketh] out, and catch (catcheth] in thorns, so that the 
stacks of corn [grain], or the standing corn [grain], or the field, be [is] consumed 
therewith; he [consumed; he] that kindled the fire shall surely make [make full] 
restitution. e 
d. Things Entrusted and Things Lost. 
7 If [When] a man shall deliver unto his neighbor money or stuff to keep, and it 
be [is] stolen out of the man’s house; if the thief be found, let him pay double. 
8 If the thief be not found, then the master of the house shall be brought unto the 
judges [unto God], to see whether he have put [have not put] his hand unto his 
9 neighbor’s goods. For all manner of trespass [In every case of trespass], whether 
it be for ox, for ass, for sheep, for raiment, or for any manner of lost [any lost] 
thing, which another cballengeth to be his [of which one saith, This is it], the cause 
of both parties shall come before the judges [God]; and [he] whom the judges 
10 [God] shall condemn, he [condemn] shall pay double unto his neighbor. If [When] 
a man deliver (delivereth] unto his neighbor an ass, or an ox, or a sheep, or any 
beast, to Keep ; and it die [dieth], or be [is] hurt, or driven away, no man seeing 
11 «#: Then shall an [the] oath of Jehovah be between them both, that [whether] he 
hath not put his hand unto his neighbor’s goods; and the owner of it shall accept 
12 thereof [it], and heshall not make ¢# good [make restitution]. And ifit be stolen from 
13 him, he shal] make restitution unto the owner thereof. If it be torn in pieces, then 
let him bring it for witness; and [witness ;] he shall not make good that which was 
14 torn. And if [when] a man borrow [borroweth] aught of his neighbor, and it be 
[is] hurt, or die [dieth], the owner thereof being not with it, he shall surely make 
15 w# good [shall make full restitution). But if [If] the owner thereof be with it, he 
16 shall not make # good: if it be an hired thing, it came for his [its] hire. And if 
[when] a man entice [enticeth] a maid [virgin] that is not betrothed, and lie [lieth] 
17 with her, he shall surely endow her to be his wife. If her father utterly refuse to 
give her unto him, he shall pay money according to the dowry of virgins. 


e. Unnatural Crimes. Religious and Inhumane Abominations. (Arranged according to Bertheau.) 


18,19 (1) Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live. (2) Whosoever lieth with a beast 
20 shall surely be put to death. (3) He that sacrificeth unto any god, save unto 
Jehovah only, he [only,] shall be utterly destroyed [devoted to destruction]. 
21 (4) Thou shalt neither vex [wrong] a stranger, nor oppress him: for ye were 
22 strangers in the land of Egypt. (5) Ye shall not afflict any widow, or fatherless 
23 child. If thou afflict them in any wise, and they cry at all unto me, I will surely 
24 hear their cry; And my wrath shall wax hot, and I will kill you with the sword; 
25 and your wives shall be widows, and your children fatherless. (6) If thou lend 
money to any of my people that is poor by thee [with thee that is poor], thou shalt 
not be to him as an usurer; neither shalt thou [shall ye] lay upon him usury [interest]. 
26 (7) If thou at all take thy neighbor’s raiment to pledge, thou shalt deliver [restore] 
27 it unto him by that the sun goeth down: For that zs his covering only [only cover- 
ing], it 4¢ his raiment for his skin: wherein shall he sleep? And it shall come to 
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28 pass, when he crieth unto me, that I will hear; for I am gracious. (8) Thou shalt 
29 rot revile the gods [God], nor curse the [a] ruler of [among] thy people. (9) 
Thou shalt not delay to offer [not keep back] the first of thy ripe fruits and of th 
liquors (the first-fruits of thy threshing-floor and of thy press]: the first-born o 
30 thy sons shalt thou give unto me. Likewise shalt thou do with thine oxen, and 
with thy sheep: seven days it shall be with his [its] dam; on the eighth day thou 
31 shalt give it me. (10) And ye shall be holy men unto me; neither shall ye [and 
ye shall not] eat any flesh that ts torn of beasts in the field; ye shall cast it to the 
dogs. | 
3 f. Judicial Proceedings. 
XXIII.1 (1) Thou shalt raise [carry] a false report: (2) put not thine [thy] hand 
2 with the wicked to be an unrighteous witness. (8) Thou shalt not follow a multi- 
tude to do evil; neither shalt thou speak in a cause to decline [turn aside} after 
3 many [a multitude] to wrest judgment: (4) Neither shalt thou countenance [be 
4 partial to] a poor man in his cause. (5) If [When] thou meet [meetest] thine 
enemy’s ox or his ass going astray, thou shalt surely bring it back to him again 
5 [to him]. (6) If [When] thou see [seest] the ass of him that hateth thee lying 
under his burden, and wouldest forbear to hglp him [thou shalt forbear to leave 
6 him], thou shalt surely help [release 1] with him. (7) Thou shalt not wrest the 
7 judgment of thy poor in his cause. (8) Keep thee far from a false matter; and 
8 the innocent and righteous slay them not: for I will not justify the wicked. (9) 
And thou shalt take no gift [bribe]: for the gift [a bribe] blindeth the wise [the 
9 seeing), and perverteth the words of the righteous. (10) Also thou shalt not op- 
press a stranger: for ye know the heart of a stranger, seeing ye were strangers 1n 
the land of Egypt. 
g. Rules for Holidays and Festivals. 


10 (1) And six years thou shalt sow thy land, and shalt gather in the fruits thereof: 
11 But theszseventh year thou shalt let it rest and lie still [fallow]; that the poor of 
thy people may eat: and what they leave the beasts of the field shall eat. In like 
12 manner thou shalt deal with thy vineyard, and with thy olive-yard. (2) Six days 
thou shalt do thy work, and on the seventh day thou shalt rest: that thine ox and 
thine ass may rest, and the son of thy handmaid, and the stranger may be refreshed. 
13 And in [unto] all things that I have said unto you be circumspect [take heed]: 
and make no mention of the name of other gods, neither let it be heard [gods ; let it 
14 not be heard] out of thy mouth. (3) Three times thou shalt keep a feast unto me in 
15 the year. (4) Thou shalt keep the feast of unleavened bread: thou shalt eat 
unleavened bread seven days, as I commanded thee, in the time appointed [at the 
set time] of [in] the month Abib; for in it thou camest out from Egypt: and 
16 none shall appear before me empty: (5) And the feast of harvest, the [of the] first 
fruits of thy labors, which thou fast sown [sowest] in the field: (6) and the feast 
of ingathering, which ts in [ingathering, at] the end of the year, when thou hast 
17 gathered [thou gatherest] in thy labors out of the field. (7) Three times in the 
18 year all thy males shall appear before the Lord Gop [Jehovah]. (8) Thou shalt 
not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leavened bread ; neither shall the fat of my 
19 sacrifice [feast] remain until the morning. (9) The first of the first-fruits of thy 
land thou shalt bring into the house of Jehovah, thy God. (10) Thou shalt not seethe 
[boil] a kid in his [its] mother’s milk. 


h. The Promises. 
20 (1) Behold, I send an angel before thee, to keep thee, in [by] the way, and to 


6 (XXII. 29. Literally: “thy fullness and thy tear.” The phrase “ ripe fruits” Is objectionable as including too much ; 
* liqnors ’’ as sugges'ing a wrong conception. The first refers to the crops generally, exclusive of the olive and the grape, 
from which oil and wine, the liquid proaucts (“tear”), were derived. Cranmer’s Bible renders, not inaptly: “thy (8, 
whether they be dry or moist.” Tr.) 


© (XXIII. 5. The rendering of A. V.: “and wouldest forbear,” is utterly untenable. Not leas so is the rendering of 
aty by “help.” The simplest explanation assumes a double meaning of Dy, vis. to “loose,” and to “leave.” Wo 
-vT 


might borrow a volgar phrase, and read: “Thou shalt forbear to cut loose from him, thou shalt cut loose with him.” De 
Wette and Murnhy attempt to avoid the double meaning by emphasising “ with.’ Thus: “Tbou shalt forbear to leave it 
to him: thou shalt leave it with bim.” But this is a nicety quite alien from the Hebrew.—Tr.} 
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21 bring thee into the place which I have prepared. Beware of him, and obey his 
voice, provoke him not: for he will not pardon your trangressions: for my name 
22 isin him. But [For] if thou shalt indeed obey hie voice, and do all that I speak ; 
then I will be an enemy unto thine enemies, and an adversary unto thine adversa- 
23 ries. (2) For mine angel shall go before thee, and bring thee in unto the Amo- 
rites, and the Hittites, and the Perizzites, and the Canaanites, the Hivites, and the 
24 Jebusites: and I will cut them off. Thou shalt not bow down to their gods, nor 
serve them, nor do after their works: but thou shalt utterly overthrow them, and 
25 quite break down their images. (3) And ye shall serve Jehovah your God, and 
he shall [will] bless thy bread and thy water; (4) and I will take sickness away 
26 from the midst of thee. (5) There shall nothing [no one] cast their [her] young, 
27 nor be barren, in thy land; (6) the number of thy days I will fulfil, (7) I will send 
my fear [terror] before thee, and will destroy [discomfit] all the people to whom 
28 thou shalt come, and I will make all thine enemies turn their backs unto thee. (8) 
And I will send [send the] hornets before thee, which [and they] shall drive out the 
29 Hivite, the Canaanite, and the Hittite, from before thee. (9) I will not drive 
them out from before thee in one year; lest the land become desolate, and the beast 
30 of the field multiply against thee. By little and little I will drive them out from 
31 before thee,.until thou be increased, and inherit the land. (10) And I will set thy 


bounds from the Red Sea even unto the sea of the Philistines, and from the 
desert unto the river: for I will deliver the inhabitants of the land into your 


32 hand ; and thou shalt drive them out before thee. 


Thou shalt make no covenant 


33 with them, nor with their gods. They shall not dwell in thy land, lest they make 
thee sin against me: for if thou serve their gods, it will surely be a snare unto thee. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


This section is very clearly to be distinguished 
from the two preceding, so that after the purely 
religious and ethical legislation, and after the 
ritual, now the social and political legislation is 
instituted. The genuinely theocratic character 
of this legislation here at once appears. It is 
not a criminal law in the first instance, but a 
system of legal regulations for s people that is to 
be trained forfreedom. Hence these ordinances 
begin at once very significantly with the regula- 
ting of the laws concerning emancipation; and in- 
directly all the main points of this law point tothe 
rights of freedom. Justas the sacrificial usages 
were found already existing, and were thence- 
forth theocratically regulated, so now the rela- 
tions of slavery, found as an existing fact, were 
regulated in the spirit of the typical people of 
God. So Keil entitles the section: ‘‘The fun- 
damental rights of the Israelites in their civil 
and social relations.” Less satisfactorily Kno- 
bel: “‘ The further rights, s. e. laws,” ete. But 
the parallels which he draws between the Jew- 
ish legislation and that of other ancient people, 
and of heathen people in general, as also of the 
modern Mohammedan Arabs, are excellent. 
We divide thus: (a) The law of personal free- 
dom. That this may correspond with the first 
commandment of the decalogue, the duty of hold- 
ing sacred the divine personality, is obvious. 
(5) The second division, on murder and bodily 
injuries, quite as unmistakably aims to secure 
the human form from abuse or disfigurement, as 
the second commandment to keep the divine 
image from being deformed ; but it is also con- 
nected with the commandment: Thou shalt not 
kill. (¢c) The third division, on injuries which 
result from the relations of property, points to 


the commandment: Thou shalt not steal. (4) 
Akin to the foregoing, and yet different, are the 
regulations-concerning goods put in another’s 
care, and goods lost. (¢) The regulations con- 
cerning unnatural crimes, offences against reli- 
gion and humanity are more specially connected 
with the first and with the fifth and tenth com- 
mandments. (jf) The section on judicial pro- 
cesses reminds us of the prohibition of false 
witness. (g) The division relating to holidays 
and feast-days reminds us of the third com- 
mandment, but is more especially an unfolding 
of the law of the Sabbath. (4) Also the pro- 
mises which are annexed to the fifth and second 
commandments are in the last division expanded 
into a fuller form. 

Here must be noticed one more circumstance. 
When regulations of similar import are found 
in different sections of the law, this is not to be 
regarded as mere repetition, still less as confu- 
sion. The moral law of the Sabbath, e. g., comes 
here (xxiii. 12) under consideration again, from 
a social point of view; in Leviticus still again 
as connected with the ceremonial law. For the 
Sabbath, there are moral and ritual reasons, and 
likewise social cr civil reasons, the latter uniting 
the two former. In like manner the great festi- 
vals of tho Israelites are here regarded from 
a national, or civil, point of view; in Leviti- 
cus they are associated with the idea of wor- 
ship. The occasional precepts concerning pu- 
Tification and sacrifice in the book of Numbers 
relate to the keeping pure of the social common- 
wealth of Jehovah, and are therefore not prima- 
rily ceremonial. The tabernacle is found in Exo- 
dus, not in Leviticus, because it is primarily the 
house of the theocratic lawgiver, and is the re- 
pository of the decalogue; only secondarily the 
place of worship, the place where the lawgiver 
meets his people. 


EXODUS. 


a. Law of Personal Freedom. 


(1) The Hebrew man-servant, vers. 1-6; (2) 
The Hebrew maid-servant, vers. 7-11. The fur- 
ther development of, and reasons for, the law of 
emancipation, vid. in Deut. xv. 12-18. “The 
Hebrew man-servant after six years of service 
is to receive his freedom gratis. According to 
Deut. xv. 12 this holds also of the Hebrew maid- 
servant. The attributive ‘“J3y designates the 


servant as an Israelite (comp. J'MX in Dent.) in 
° ?¢ 


distinction from the slaves derived from non- 
Israelitish foreign nations, to whom this law 
does not apply’’ (Keil). The law evidently 
tends towards securing the universality of perso- 
nal freedom. But it also knows that within the 
theocracy, in the servitude which is mitigated 
by it, there is an element susceptible of educa- 
tion. Therefore the servant is not compelled to 
beoome free in the seventh year. We are to con- 
sider that the sons of the household also then 
stood in the relation of strict subjection, so that 
a dutiful servant became more and more like 
them. Vid. xxiii. 12, Lev. xxv. 6, efe. The 
servant might also be led by devotion to his wife, 
given to him by his master during his servi- 
tude, and to her children, to remain a servant. 
With reference to this the three cases in vers. 8 
and 4 were to be distinguished. The fixing of 
the seventh year as the year of emancipation is 
connected with the sabbatical year, but does 
not coincide with it. How one could become a 
slave among the Israelites is told in xxii. 8, Lev. 
xxv. 89. But how the emancipation was to be 
beautified and enriched is seen in the parallel 
passage in Deuteronomy [xv. 12-15]. On the 
manner of emancipation vid. Keil p. 180. Unto 
God.—Not to the priests, but to the court of 
the assembly, which passed judgment in the 
name of God, and whose sentence was a divine 
dispensation. Similar expressions vid. in Kno- 
bel, p. 214. There had therefore to be a public 
declaration that the servant voluntarily re- 
mained a servant. “The boring of the ears was 
among the Orientals a sign of slavery’’ (Kno- 
bel). The ear-rings among the Carthaginians 
from being a symbol of slavery came to be an 
ornament, like the cross among Christians. The 
case mentioned in Lev. xxv. 39 is probably a 
modification, but according to Knobel is a con- 
tradiction, of the law before us.—Vers. 7-11: 
The Israelitish daughter as servant and concubine. 
Knobel makes no distinction between concubinage 
as it is found among the patriarchs, and the 
usual custom of the Jews. But in reply see the 
Commentary on Genesis, p. 80. She shall not 
go out as the men-servants do.—It follows 
from the nature of her position that it is a benefit 
to her if she can remain in the house of her mas- 
ter, provided that the rights of the concubine 
are respected. It is therefore presupposed 
either that he takes her for himself, or gives her 
to his son, or maintains her honor by the side 
of his son’s wife. In the first case, he must let 
her be redeemed; in the second case, he must 
accord to her the domestic rights of an associate 
wife. If he is not willing to give her this pro- 
tection, he must let her go free for nothing. 
In this connection the precepts of Deut. xv. 12 are 


also to be considered. Vers. 89. Who hath 


betrothed her to himself.—The ®° before 
ry” belongs to the 16 passages designated by 


the Massorah in which ®° stands for 1” 
(Keil; compare Knobel). To sell her unto a 
strange people.—Knobel: “The Greek, too, 
did not sell a Greek slave to go beyond the 
boundary of the land.” Seeing he hath 
dealt deoeitfully with her.—It would cer- 
tainly create a difficulty to translate, ‘‘on ac- 
count of his infidelity towards her,’’ as if this 
unfaithfulness were the only reason why an Is- 
raelitess might not be sold to heathen. There- 
fore the emphasis probably lies on the thought 
that his injustice would be doubly great if even 
in this case, in which he has gone so far as to 
send her away, he should also in his treachery 
to her violate the theocratic law. That the 
word 73 has a specially important meaning, is 
seen from Pa. Ixxiii. 15. Comp. Deut. ¢xi. 14, 
and the account of the Arabian customa in Kno- 
bel, p. 216. If he betroth her unto his 
son.—Comp. Knobel also on a Persian or Ara- 
bian custom of a similar sort. As his son’s 
concubine she is to be regarded by him as a 
daughter. Ver. 9. If he take him another 
wife.—That is, the father for his son. 8o Keil; 
but Knobel understands it to mean: If he takes 
another for himself. Keil well disposes of the 
views, according to which either the son is the 
subject, or the father takes for himself.* Her 
food, etc.—All of her domestic rights are to re- 


main secure. TINY, meat, as the chief article of 


food, “‘ because the lawgiver has men of wealth 
in mind.” (Keil). To understand my, which 


properly means lying, of cohabitation, yields no 
tolerable sense. How could the father in this 
thing control the son? Or how could the son 
be obliged to conduct himeelf towards several 
wives in the same way as towards one. Either, 
therefore, the expression has in it something 
figurative, meaning: She must not as wife be 
neglected ; or it refers to a seat, a resting-place 
(see the meaning of {3})), which would well har- 
monize with the reference to food and raiment. 
It is therefore assumed that under the conditions 
imposed she has in the house of her servitude a 
much better position than if she should be dis- 
missed, especially ifshe has borne children who be- 
long to the permanent members of the household. 


b, On Murder, Homicide, and Bodily Injuries. 


(1) Homicide proper, vers. 12-14. (a) Sim- 
le homicide in consequence of beating ; (5) un- 
intentional, resulting from misfortune and mis- 
take; (c) murder proper. (2) Spiritual homi- 
cide. ) Smiting of parents; (5) deprivation 
of freedom (as spiritual fratricide); (c) cursing 
of parents (spiritual suicide). (38) Bodily inju- 
ries. (a) Of ubcertain, perhaps fatal result ; (1) 
to a free man; (i) a man-servant or maid-ser- 


© [The reasons are thus stated by Keil: “If the language 
in ver. 9 is referred to the aon, 80 as to mean, ‘ when he takes 
to himself another wife,’ then there must be assumed & 
change of subject of which there is no indication ; but if we 
understand the lan to mean that the father (the pur- 
chaser) takes to himself another wife, then this precept 
ought to have been given before ver. 9."—Tz.] 
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vant; (iii) a pregnant woman, in which connec- 
tion is to be noticed that the jus talionis is laid 
down in close connection with an extremely hu- 
mane law of protection, vers. 22~25; (6) local 
injuries to men-servants or maid-servants, 


Ver. 12. He that smiteth a man.—Says 
Keil: ‘Higher than personal freedom stands 
life.’ It may then be asked, why is capital 
punishment prescribed (ver. 16) for the violent 
taking away of freedom? The slavery treated 
of in the preceding section was no Innovation, 
but as a traditional custom it was restricted, and 
moreover in great part was based on guilt or 
voluntary assent; it had besides an educational 
end. It is true, the law of retaliation, as in- 
stituted in Gen. ix. 6, underlies all this section; 
but it is noticeable that this law is expressly 
prescribed just where the protection of a preg- 
nant woman is involved. It is repeated (Lev. 
xxiv. 17)in connection with the ordinance that 
the blasphemer shall be stoned. The reason for 
the repetition is the principle that in respect to 
these points perfect equality of rights should be 
acoorded to the stranger and the Israelite; and 
it was occasioned by the fact that the blasphe- 
mer was a Jew on his mother’s side, but an 
Egyptian on his father’s side. So that he 
dieth.—Three cases are specified: first, the se- 
vere blow which in fact, but not in intention, 
proves mortal; secondly, the unfortunate killing 
through mistake, a providential homicide ; 
thirdly, intentional, and hence criminal and 
guileful, murder. 

Ver. 18. And if aman lie not in wait.— 
When, therefore, not only the murderous blow, 
but any blow, was unintentional, so that the case 
is one of severe divine dispensation. I will 
appoint thee a place.—A place of refuge, 
with reference to the avengers of blood who 
pursue him. A check, therefore, upon the cus- 
tom, prevalent in the East, of avenging murder. 
It is worthy of notice, from a critical point of 
view, that no place is now fixed; this was done 
later, vid. Num. xxxv. 11; Deut. xix.1-10. Here 
too the innocent homicide is expressly distin- 
guished from the violent one, Num. xxxv. 22 sqq. 
Together with the prescribed place of refuge for 
the one who kills by mistake is found the stern 
provision tbat a real murderer, who has com- 
mitted his murder with criminal and guileful 
intent, cannot be protected even by fleeing to the 
altar of the sanctuary, as it was customary in 
ancient times for those to do whom vengeance 
rightly or wrongly pursued, because, as some 
would say, the altar was a place of expiation. 
Even from the altar of God he is to be torn 


away. The expression 7” is not adequately re- 


presented by ‘‘ behave viciously, or arrogantly.” 
It denotes the act of breaking through, in ebul- 
lient rage, the sacred restraints which protect 
one’s neighbor as God’s image. Particular 
cases, Num. xxxv. 16, Deut. xix. 11. Murder 
could be expiated only with death, Num. xxxv. 
81. Examples of fleeing to the altar, 1 Kings i. 
60; ii. 28. This was also customary among the 
‘Greeks. 

Ver. 15. Smiteth his father.—The simple 
act of smiting, committed on a father or mother, 
is made equivalent to man-slaughter committed 


on one’s neighbor. “ Parricide, as not occur- 
ring and not conceivable, is not at all mentioned’’ 
(Keil). Similar ordinances among the Greeks, 
Romans, and Egyptians are mentioned by Kno- 
bel, p. 217. The two following provisions rest 
on the same ground. The parents are God’m 
vicegerents for the children; the neighbor is 
God’s image; hence a violent abuse of his per- 
son is equivalent to murder, vid. Deut. xxiv. 7. 
We explain the insertion of the prohibition of 
man-stealing between verses 15 and 17 by the 
fact that in cursing his parents the curser mo- 
rally destroys himself, vid. Lev. xx. 9, Deut. 
xxvii. 16. The order is: undutifulness, man- 
stealing, self-destruction.* See various views 
of ver. 16 in Keil, p. 188. 


Ver. 18 sq. And when men strive.—The 
section concerning bodily injuries as such is dis- 
tiuguished from the section beginning with ver. 
12 in that there injuries are spoken of which re- 
sult in death. The injuries here mentioned 
would accordingly also be punished with death 
if they resulted in death. This is shown espe- 
cially by ver. 20. Here, then, an injury is con- 
templated which only confines the injured one 
to his bed. The penalty is twofold: First, the 
offender must make good his sitting still, 4. e. 
what he might have earned during this time; 
secondly, he must pay the expenses of his cure, 
ver. 19. In the case of a man-servant or maid- 
servant a different custom prevailed. If man- 
slaughter took place, the manhood of the slain 
one is fully recognized, s. ¢. the penal retribution 
takes place. Probably sentence was to be ren- 
dered by the court, whioh was to decide accord- 
ing to the circumstances. According to Jewish 
interpretations capital punishment was to be in- 
flicted with the sword; but vid. Knobel for a dif- 
ferent view.t On the one hand, the danger of a 
fatal blow was greater than in other relations, 
for it was lawfal for a master to smite his slave 
Cie: Prov. x. 18; the rod was also used on chil- 

ren); but on the other hand an intention to 
kill could not easily be assumed, because the 
slave had a pecuniary value. Furthermore, the 
owner is exempted from punishment, if the 
beaten one survives a day or two; and the pun- 
ishment then consists in the fact that the slave 
was his money,i.c. thatin injuring the slave he has 
lost his own money. The Rabbins hold that this 
applied only to slaves of a foreign race, accord- 
ing to Lev. xxv. 44. This is not likely, if at the 
same time, in case of death, execution by the 
sword was to be prescribed; also according to 
this view there would have been a great gap in 
the law as regards Hebrew slaves. It is true, 
reference is here had only to injuries inflicted 
by the rod. When one was killed with an iron 
instrument, an intention to kill was assumed, 
and then capital punishment was inflicted un- 
conditionally, Num. xxxv. 16, Lev. xxiv. 17, 21, 


* (This explanation of the order of the verses can hardly 
be regarded as satisfactory. In fact, any attempt to discover 
deep metaphysical or psychological reasons for the order 
and number of these laws is open to suspicion as implying a 
degree of subtlety and regard for logical order which was 
quite alien from the Hebrew spirit.— 

+ [ Viz. that the omission of the direction, “ he shall surely 
be put to death,” implies that his punishment was somethin 
milder ; as does also the apirit of the precept in ver. 21.—Tr. 
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Deut. xix. 11 sqq. On the Egyptian, Greek, and 
Roman legislation, see Knobel, p. 219.* 

Vers. 22-25. Special legal protection of preg- 
nant women, It might often happen that in 
quarrelling men would injure a pregnant woman, 
since wives on such occasions instinctively inter- 
pose, Deut. xxv. 11. In the latter passage the 
rudenesses which the woman, protected by law, 
might indulge in are guarded against.—So that 
her fruit depart. Literally: so that her chil- 
dren come out; i. e., ao that abortion takes place. 
According to Keil, the expression designates 
only the case of her bearing real children, not a 
fetus imperfectly developed; ¢. ¢., a premature 
birth, not an abortion, is meant. ‘ The expres- 


sion vy is used for the sake of indefiniteness, 


since possibly there might be more than one 
child in her body.” Strange interpretation of 
the precept, according to which the plural in in- 
dividual cases denotes indefinileness! Accord- 
ing to this view, the most, and perhaps the worst 
cases, would not be provided for, since women 
far advanced in pregnancy are most apt to guard 
against the danger of such injuries. The plural 
may also indicate that the capacity for bearing 
was injured. ‘If no other injury results from 
the quarrel, reparation is to be made, according 
as the husband of the woman imposes it on the 
perpetrator, and the latter is to give it ‘with 
judges,’ s. ¢., in company with, on application to 
them, in order that excessive demands may be 
suitably reduced. The amount of indemnity de- 
manded doubtless was determined by the consi- 
deration, whether the injured man had many or 
few children, was poor or rich, ec. The law 
stands appropriately at the end of the cases 
which relate to life and the inviolability of the 
person. The unborn child is reckoned as be- 
longing to, and, as it were, a part of, the mo- 
ther’’ (Knobel).—Ver. 23. And if any mis- 
chief follow. It is tothe credit of the legisla- 
tion that the law of retaliation (vid. Lev. xxiv. 
19, Deut. xix. 21) is here so particularly laid 
down. In its connection it reads: The injury of 
such a woman must be most sternly expiated 
according to the degree of it. But even this ex- 
plication of the law of retaliation must be guarded 
from a lifeless literalism, as is shown by the pro- 
visions in vers. 26 and 27. It would surely have 
been contrary to nature to put out the eye of a 
master who had put out his servant's eye, or to 
make him lose tooth for tooth. Keil says, ‘The 
principle of retaliation, however, is good only for 
the free Israelite, not for the slave.’ In the 
latter case, he adds, emancipation takes place. 
Emancipation, even on account of a tooth knocked 
out, has nevertheless the force of retaliation, 
which, even in the relations of free Israelites, 
could not have been everywhere literally applied, 
¢. g., in the case of burns. On the jus talionis 
in the ancient heathen world, and generally in 
the Orient, vid. Knobel, p. 220. 

c. Injuries resulting from Property relations. 
Specially from acts of Carelessness. Chs. xxi. 
28—xxii. 6. 

* [According to whom, the Egyptians punished all murders 
with death; the Greeks punished all murders, but punished 
the murder of a siave only by requiring certain expiatory 


rites ; the Roman law, however, until the time of the emperors, 
allowed masters to treat their slaves as they pleased.—Ta.] 


We follow in general Bertheau’s classification, 
which makes property the determining thought. 
Keil and Knobel divide otherwise. Keil with 
the words, “Also against danger from cattle is 
man’s life secured.”” The conflict between life 
and property, and the subordination of property 
is here certainly everywhere observed. In 
critical respect it may not be without signifi- 
cance that there is here no trace of horses; also 
the dog is not mentioned. At the time of Solo- 
mon and Ahab the case was quite different. 
First are to be cdnsidered the accidents occa- 
sioned by oxen that hook, vers. 28-32. But this 
list is connected with the following one, which 
treats of the misfortunes which men may suffer 
in respect to their oxen or asses through the - 
fault of neighbors, in which case a distinction is 
made between the injuries resulting from care- 
lessness and those resulting from theft, ver. 
88-xxii. 4. Then follow injuries done to fields 
or estates through carelessness in the use of cat- 
tle or of fire, vers. 5 and 6. Then the criminal 
misuse of goods held in trust constitute a sepa- 
rate section, vers. 7-17, which we do not, like 
Bertheau, make a subdivision of the division (c), 
but must distinguish from it. 

Ver. 28. First case, And if an ox.—The in- 
stinct of oxen to hook is so general that every 
accident of this sort could not be foreseen and 
prevented. Therefore when an ox has not been 
described to the owner as properly a goring ox, 
the owner is essentially innocent. Yet for a 
possible want of carefulness he is punished by 
the loss of his animal. But the ox is stoned to 
death. Legally it would involve physical un- 
cleanness to eat of the flesh. But the stonin 
of the ox does not mean that the ox is ‘taint 
with capital crime”’ (Keil), but that he has be- 
come the symbol of a homicide, and so the vic- 
tim of acurse (DM). It is therefore an appli- 


cation of Gen. ix. 6 in a symbolical sense, on 
account of the connection of cattle with men. 
Comp. also Lev. xx. 15. Similar provisions 
among the Persians and Greeks vid. in Knobel, 
p. 220. 

Ver. 29. Second case. The owner has been 
cautioned that his ox is given to hooking. In 
this case he himself is put to death as well as 
his ox. This isthe rule. But as there may be 
mitigating considerations, especially in the case 
of the injured family; as in general the gnilt 
was only that of carelessness, not of evil inten- 
tion, the owner might save his life by means of 
@ ransom imposed on him by the relatives of the 
man that had been killed. Probably with the 
mediation of the judges, as in ver. 22. Refer- 
ence to the Salic law made by Knobel. Ran- 
som.—W2, covering, expiation. 

Ver. 81. Third case. The son or the daughter 
of a freeman are treated in the same manner as, 
according to the foregoing, he himself is treated. 

Ver. 82. Fourth case. The ox gores a man- 
servant or a maid-servant todeath. Thestoning 
of the ox is atill enjoined, but the owner in this 
case is not doomed to death. He must pay the 
master of the slave 30 shekels of silver. ‘Pro- 
bably the usual market price of a slave, since 
the ransom money of a free Israelite amounted 
to 50 shekels, Lev. xxvii. 8.” (Keil). On the 
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value of the shekel (Ope aixdoc) vid. Winer, 


Realwérterbuch, p. 488 sqq.* The result of the 
perplexing investigation is that its value is 25 or 
26 silver groschen.¢ The shekel afterwards used 
for the revenue of the temple and of the king 
was different from that used in common life. 
This legal inequality [between the slave and 
the freeman] is to be explained by the con- 
sideration that the capital punishment inflicted 
on the owner formed an offset to the revenge 
to which otherwise the relatives of the mur- 
dered man might resort. But this revenge 
for bloodshed was in no danger of being exer- 
Cised in the case of a murdered slave, since he 
was removed from the circle of his relations. 
The seemingly great difference in the penalty 
amounts finally to this, that the ransom money 
for a free man was 650 shekels, and that for a 
slave 80 shekels. On the estimate of the Attic 
slave, vid. Knobel; but the great difference in 
the period of time must be taken into account. 
“In the legal codes of other ancient nations 
also are found Jaws concerning the punishment 
of beasts that have killed or injured a man. 
Comp. Clericus and Knobel on this passage. 
But no nation had a law which made the owner 
of such a beast responsible, because none of 
them had recognized the divine image in human 
life” (Keil). The responsibility of the owner 
could certainly be grounded only on the myste- 
rious solidarity of the Hebrew household (“thy 
man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cat- 
tle”), a unity which was not taken into account 
where amore atomistic view of liberty prevailed. 

Vers. 83, 84. Fifth case. And when a man 
shall open a pit (cistern). This is connected 
with the foregoing cases as coming under the 
head of punishable carelessness. The ox or ass 
are named as examples of domestic animals in 
general. In this case only property is destroyed; 
and the careless man has to pay for it, but re- 
ceives the dead beast, of which he could only 
use the skin and other such parts, since the 
fiesh was unclean. 

Ver. 85. Sizth case. Aspecially fine provision. 
In the ox that has killed another ox there is 
notbing abominable, but yet a stain; the sight 
of him is obnoxious. He is therefore sold and 
comes into another place where his fault is not 
known. But the two owners share the price of 
sale and the dead animal. This is an alleviation 
of a misfortune that is common to both parties. 
Without doubt the dead ox aleo must have hooked. 

Ver. 86. Seventh case. But here too is to be 
considered the special circumstance that the ox 
may have been a notorious hooker. In this case 
the owner must make full compensation for the 
loss with a live ox, in return for which he re- 
ceives the dead beast. 

Chap. xxii. 1-4. ighth case. The cattle- 
thief. Five-fold indemnity for the stolen ox; 
four-fold for the stolen sheep or goat, In the 
case of the five-fold indemnity any kind of large 
animal may be delivered over. The difference 
of five-fold and four-fold points to the greater 


* [See aleo Smith's Bible Dictionary, Art. Weighls axd Mea- 
oures,—TR. 

ft (fLe., about 60 or 6214 cents. Mr. Poole, in the article 
above referred to, makes the silver shekel 220 gruluns, i. ¢., 
about 531¢ cents, or 2 shillings and 2 pence.—Tr.]} 


guilt of the greater theft. ‘The four-fold re- 
stitution is also mentioned in 2 Sam. xii. 6: the 
seven-fold, Prov. vi. 81, is not to be understood 
literally, but only in a general way as manifold” 
(Knobel). From the five-fold and four-fold re- 
stitution is distinguished the two-fold, which 
is prescribed in case the thief has not yet 
slaughtered or sold the animal, but is able to 
return it alive. The reasons for this distinction 
are differently given; vid. Keil; also his note, 
II. p. 187.* In the latter case the thief had not 
carried out his purpose to the full extent, espe- 
cially as he has not put the object of his theft 
out of the way. The case differed therefore ma- 
terially from the other. Vid, Knobel on the Ro- 
man laws. Others indicating the value set on 
ploughing oxen, Knobel, p. 222. 

Vers. 2,8. If the thief be found break- 
ing in.—This is obviously an incidental interpo- 
lation, which properly belongs to the class (6). 
There shall be no blood to him; :. ¢. no 
blood-guiltiness is incurred by the homicide; 
vid, Num. xxxv. 27; Deut. xix. 10; Job xxiv. 16. 
One might understand this chiefly of an attack 
on the fold, since the topic is the stealing of cat- 
tle; at all events a nocturnal irruption is meant, 
vid. ver. 8. Accordingly the watchman, or the 
one who is awaked, is in a condition of defense. 
He must protect his property, and therefore 
fight; and the thief is liable to become a robber 
and murderer. If the sun be risen upon 
him,—It might be thought that this refers to 
the early dawn or early day, when he might re- 
cognize the thief, or frighten him away unre- 
cognized, or with the help of others capture 
him. But inasmuch as further on it is assumed 
that the thief has really accomplished his theft, 
the expression probably means: If some time 
has elapsed. If in this case the owner kills the 
thief, he incurs blood-guiltiness; but on account 
of the great variety in the cases the sentence of 
death is not here immediately pronounced upon 
bim. Since the life of the thief is under the 
protection of the law, the case comes before the 
criminal court, vid. xxi. 20. For Calvin on the 
“ratio disparitatis inter furem noclurnum et diur- 
num,’’ vid. Keil, p. 187. The real punishment 
for the thief is determined by the law concern- 
ing restitution, xxii. 1, 3. But in case the thief 
can restore nothing, he is sold for the theft, for 
that which is stolen, s. ¢. for the value of it. 
‘* This can mean only a sale for a period of time. 
The buyer reckoned the restitution which the 
thief was to render, and used the thief as a slave 
until the whole loss was made good”’ (Knobel). 
Similar arrangements among the Romans vevd. in 
Knobel, p. 223. Likewise laws concerning 
theft, p. 224. The thief could not be sold to a 
foreigner, according to Josephus, Ant. XVI. J, 1. 


* (“ The difference,” says Keil, l. ¢., “ cannot be explained 
by the consideration ‘ that the animal slaughtered or sold was 
lost to it1 owner, while yet it may have had for him aspecial 
individual value’ (Kaoobel), for such regard for personal 
feelings is foreign to the law, to say nothing of the fact that 
an animal when sold might have been regained by purchase ; 
nor bv the consideration that the thief In that case has car- 
ried his crime to a higher point mgarten), for the main 
thing waa the atealing, not the disposition or consumption 
of the stolen object. The reason can have lain only iu the 
edncational aim of the law, vis., to induce the thief to thivk 
- ee recognize sino, and restore what he has sto- 

eon. — 
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Ver. 5. Ninth ease. A field or a vineyard 
to be fed upon.—There are various views of 
this. ") St leserit quigptam agrum vel vineam, 
etc. (Vulg.). Luther: ‘When any one injures a 
field or vineyard, so that he lets his cattle do 
damage.”’ (2) Knobel: ‘“‘When one pastures a 
field or a vineyard by sending his cattle to it.” 
(3) Keil: “When any one pastures a field or a 
vineyard, and lets his cattle loose.” M2 bears 


either meaning, to send away, or to let go free ; 
but according to the connection only the latter 
can be meant here. The sense given to it by 
the Vulgate might accordingly be accepted: he 
injures the field or vineyard of his neighbor so 
that (in that) ae. But it is more obvious to as- 
sume an incidental carelessness to be meant. 
The beast feeds on his field (perhaps also on the 
grass between the grape-vines); from this pas- 
ture ground he lets him pass over so that he 
does damage to his neighbor. Knobel even af- 
firms that an intentional damage is meant. And 
yet only a simple, though ample, indemnity is to 
be rendered from the best of his field and of his 
vineyard. Keil rightly contends against Knobel’s 
theory. Talmudic provisions on this point are 
found in Saalschiitz, Mosaisches Recht, p. 875 aq. 

Ver. 6. Tenth case. This is about a fire in a 
field, which might the more readily sweep over 
into the neighbor’s field, inasmuch as it was 
likely to be kindled at the edge of the field, in 
the thorn-hedge. Clearly an act of carelessness 
is meant; comp. Is. v. 5. He that hath kin- 
dled the fire.—The carelessness is imputed to 
him as a virtual incendiary, because he did not 
guard the fire. 


d, Things entrusted and lost. 
Ver. 7. First case. The money or articies or 


stuff (on 055 see Deut. xxii. 5) left for safe 


keeping are stolen from the keeper, but the thief 
is discovered. The affair is settled by the thief 
being required to pay back double, vid. ver. 4. 

Ver. 8. Second case. The thief is not disco- 
vered. In this case suspicion falls on the 
keeper; he may have embezzled the property 
entrusted to him. Therefore such a case 
must come before the court, which was es- 
teemed a divine court, hence the expression, 
DONT“. The penalty is paid according to the 
decision of the case. The man under suspicion 
must approach unto God. Such an approach 
produced an excitement of conscience. The true 
high-priest is the one who may approach unto 
God. In case the keeper is adjudged guilty, he 
has to pay double. 

Ver. 9. The foregoing provision is designated 
as an example fora generalrule. The cleansing 
of the suspected man was probably often effected 
by an oath of purification. The LXX. and 
Vulgate interpolate «ai dueira:, et yuraditt. In all 
cases in which the concealer made a confession, 
an oath was uonecessary. Also dishonesty re- 
specting objects found is placed under this rule. 
On the oath among the Arabs and Egyptians, 
see Knobel, p. 225. Knobel seems to assume 
without reason that the plaintiff also is meant in 
the words, ‘* whom God shall condemn.” etc.* 


4 *(This isa mistake. Knovbel translates: “If G.d makes 


Vers. 10, 11. Third case. This is about beasta 
put in others’ csre, which die in their possession, 
or are mutilated in the pasture, or injure them- 
selves, or are driven away by robbers. Here 
the oath is positively required, in case the guar- 
dian alone has seen the thing; but it is also de- 
cisive. Ona similar Indian law vid. Kuobel. 

Ver. 12. Fourth case. Stolen from him.— 
It is assumed that the thief is not found. 
‘‘ Here,” says Knobel, ‘‘ restitution is prescribed, 
but not in ver. 8, because he who has an animal 
in charge is the guardian of it, whereas he who 
has things in charge cannot be regarded as ex- 
actly a watchman.” But according to ver. 9 the 
judges could even adjudge a double restitution, 
while here only simple restitution is spoken of. 
There a complication was referred to, in which 
the approach of the master of the house- 
hold to God and the attitude of his con- 
science formed the main ground for the judicial 
sentence. In the case described in vers. 10 and 
11 the oath determines the main decision; in the 
present case the simple restitution is prescribed 
upon the simple declaration: “stolen.” 

Ver. 13. Fifth case. The production of the 
animal torn by a beast of prey (not, ‘or a part 
of it,” as Keil says) proved not only the fact 
itself, but also that the guardian had watched, 
and had driven off the beast of prey by a violent 
exertion. From this we see the severity of La- 
ban who, according to Gen. xxxi. 89, required 
his son-in-law in such cases to make the loss 
good. Comp. 1 Sam. xvii. 34, Amos iii. 12. On 
the Indian law, vd. Knobel, p. 227. 

Ver. 14. Sizth case. A hired beast is injured, 
or dies, when the owner is not present. The 
sentence requires restitution, because neglect 
may be presumed. 

Ver. 15. Seventh case. The owner is present 
when the accident occurs. In that case it be- 
longed especially to himself to prevent the acci- 
dent, if prevention was possible. 

Eighth case. The borrower is in the hired 
service of the owner of the beast. In this case 
he gets the dead beast instead of his pay; it is 
subtracted from his pay. For the owner asa 
hired laborer would have had to do only with 
himself; and a hired servant with a hired beast 
cannot be meant. It is therefore a day-laborer 
to whom the animal of the owner has been en- 
trusted. V2 can hardly (with Stier and Keil) 


be referred to the hired beast. Knobel has a 
forced explanation, in which the hired servant 
becomes the one who lets the beast.* 


(one) a malefactor, (¢. ¢. if the court decides that a miste- 
meanor has been committed), then he shall rastore double to 
his neighbor.’’ And in opposition to the translation. “ which- 
ever one God condemne, he shall restore double,’’ he says, 
“ How could the plaintiff be condemned to make restitution, 
if he, even though the complatat was ungrounded, had yet 
taken nothing from the other? "—Ta.] 


* (The majority of interpreters (like the A. V.) regard 
DW as referring to the beast, not the borrower. Kuoobel 
°- 6 


explains thus: “ If the beast was not merely lent out of kind- 
ness, but let for pay, the loss comes upon the hire by the re- 
ceipt of which the owner is paid. In fixing the bire he hed 
regard to the danger of the loss, and, when the loss takes 
place, must content himeelf with the hire.” So Keil. The 
explanation of Knvobel’s above referred to by Lunge, is a 
cond one, evideutly not preferred by Kuobel, but merely 


stated as possible, especially in view of the fact that V9 
everywhere else is used of men..—TR.] 


CHAP. XX. 1—XXIII. 38. 
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Ver. 16. Ninth case. The seducer of an unbe- 
trothed virgin (the case is different with the 
seduction of a betrothed one (Deut. xxii. 23), 
who has entrusted to him the wealth of her vir- 
ginity, valuable not only in a moral, but in a 
civil point of view, must make restitution to her 
by marrying her, and to her father by giving a 
dowry. 

Ver. 17. Tenth case. The seducer himself can- 
not refuse the settlement; but the father of the 
seduced maiden may have reasons for refusing 
it. In this case the seducer must pay him the 
dowry (vid. Gen. xxxiv. 12), with which she is, 
in a sort, reinstated as a virgin, and as after- 
wards a legally divorced woman. The case is 
not differently provided for in Deut. xxii. 28, as 
Knobel affirms. There only the price of sale is 
fixed, viz., at 50 shekels; the right of the father 
to refuse his daughter to the seducer is simply 
not repeated. The dowry was not properly a 
price of sale. 

‘‘The precepts in ver. 18 and onwards,’”’ says 
Keil, ‘‘ differ in form and contents from the fore- 
going laws; in form, by the omission of ‘> [ when], 
with which the foregoing are almost without ex- 
ception introduced; in substance, by the fact 
that they impose on the Israelites, on the ground 
of their election to be the holy people of Jeho- 
vah, requirements which transcend the sphere of 
natural law.’’ Yet the two divisions are pot to 
be distinguished as natural and supernatural. 
But Keil bas correctly found a new section here, 
whilst Knobel begins a new section, poorly de- 
fined, with ver. 16. 


e. Unnatural Crimes. Abominations committed 
against Religion and Humanity. 


Ver. 18. First offence. The sorceress is con- 
demned to death. This term is not to be made 
synonymous with witch, as Knobel makes it. 
The medizval witch may practice, or wish to 
practice, sorcery; but she may also be a calum- 
niated woman. She gets her name from the 
popular conception, whereas the sorceress gets 
her name from the real practice of a lying, dark 
art. She operates on the assumption that demo- 
niacal powers co-operate with her, and so she 
promotes radical irreligion. She injures her 
neighbor in body and life, as being the instru- 
ment of hostile passions, which she nourishes ; 
or, when she enters into the mood of the ques- 
tioner, she nourishes ruinous hopes (Macbeth) 
or despair (the soothsayer of Endor), and often 
from being a mixer of herbs becomes a mixer of 
poisons (Gesina). ‘‘The sorceress is named in- 
stead of the sorcerer, as Calovius says, not be- 
cause the same thing is not punishable in men, 
but because the female sex is more addicted to 
this crime’’ (Keil). According to Knobel the 
expression, ‘‘ not suffer to live,’’ intimates that 
perbaps a foreign sorceress might be punished 
with banishment; but Keil supposes that she 
may have been allowed to live, if she gave up 
her occupation. Sorcery was coonected not oaly 
with simple idolatry, but in many ways with the 
worship of demons, and the sorceress was re- 
garded as seducing to such things. 

Ver. 19. Second offence. Sexual intercourse 
with a beast. Comp. Lev. xviii. 28; xx. 15; Deut. 
xxvii. 21. This uanatural thing also was pun- 


ished with death, like the kindred one of sodomy, 
a prominent vice of the Canaanites, Lev. xx. 13. 


Ver. 20. Third offence. Idolatry. Keil’s expla- 
nation, “ Israel must not sacrifice to foreign gods, 
but must not only tolerate foreigners in the midst 
of them,’’ ete., almost seems intended to intimate 
that the heathen in Israel had an edict of tole- 
rance for their offerings. Opposed to this con- 
ception is the Sabbath law, and the ordinance in 
xxiii. 24. In both cases, however, the explana- 
tion is that a public worship of strange gods was 
not tolerated in Israel; but an inquisition to ferret 
out such worship secretly carried on is not coun- 
tenanced by the Mosaic law. The words are: 
‘‘ whosoever sacrificeth unto any god.’’ The ad- 
dition, ‘‘save unto Jehovah only’’ (as likewise 
xx. 24), is a mild expression also as regards the 
theocratio offerings, and also secures a right un- 
derstanding of the word ‘ Elohim.’’—He is to 
be devoted, #. ¢, to the judgment of Jehovah 
sentencing him to death. Here the notion of 


OWN (Aherem, ban) comes out distinctly. Every 


capital punishment was essentially a hherem; but 
here is found the root of the notion: an idolater 
by his offering has withdrawn from Jehovah the 
offering due to Him alone; he has, so to speak, re- 
moved the offering away from the true divine idea, 
and perverted it into its opposite. ‘* He is to be 
devoted by death to the Lord, to whom in life 
he would not devote himself’’ (Keil). It may 
be that a sort of irony lies in the notion of the 
hherem; as being consecration reversed, it se- 
cures to God the glory belonging to Him alone; 
but it does this also as being consecration to the 
judging God in His judgment. ‘No living 
thing,”’ says Knobel, “devoted to Jehovah could 
be redeemed, but had to be destroyed, Lev. xxvii. 
28 sq.; 1 Sam. xv. 8.’’ But only when it was a 
case of hherem, vid. Deut. xiii. 12 sqq. 


Ver. 21. Fourth offence. A beautiful contrast 
to the foregoing is formed by the statement of 
offences against humanity. Maltreatment of the 
foreigner is put first of all. He must not be 
wronged, ‘‘for ye were strangers,’ etc. A moral 
principle which re-appears in the N. T. (Matt. 
vii. 12), as also in Kant. The particular rules 
concerning the treatment of aliens are given by 
Knobel, p. 228, who also gives the appropriate 
references to Michaelis and Saalschiitz. Vid. 
iii. 9, Deut. xxvi. 7. Knobel says, ‘‘The per- 
sons meant are the Canaanitish and non-Ca- 
naanitish strangers who staid as individuals 
among the Israelites; the Canaanites as a whole 
are, according to this lawgiver also, to be extir- 
pated ie xxiii. 33).” It belongs to the defini- 
tion of the ‘‘stranger,”’ that be is dissociated 
from his own nationality, and has become sub- 
ject to another, ¢. e. here, to the national laws 
of the Israelites, The failure to affix a penalty 
to this law implies that the noble emotion of gra- 
titude was probably depended on to secure its ful- 
filment. 

Vers. 22:24. Fifth offence. Against widows 
and orphans. On this point see Knobel’s collec- 
tion of the various passages, p. 229. God takes 
the place of the deceased fathers and husbands 
by His special protection; whence follows that 
they on their part when living are to exercise a 
divine protection in the house over wife and 
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children. And because, through the selfishness 
of the strong, widows and orphans were so liable 
to be oppressed, being easily despoiled on ac- 
count of their impotence, chief prominence is 
given to the significance of their crying. This 
need not always be a conscious prayer uttered in 
one’s extremity, for crying, on the part of living 
things and before God, has aspecial meaning, even 
down to the crying of the young ravens. The 
threatened punishment, in the first place, is con- 
nected with the guilt, and in the second place 
corresponds with it. Despotism begins with the 
oppression of the weak (widows and orphans), 
and reaches its consummation in unrighteous 
wars and military catastrophes, out of which 
again widows and orphans are made. Vid. Isa. 
ix. 17. 

Ver. 25. Stxth offence. Prohibition of usury, 
by which the exigency of the poor is abused, 
Lev. xxv. 36, Two grounds: the poor man be- 
longs to the people of God as a free man, and 
has: lost his freedom through his troubles. By 
usury he is burdened. 

Vers. 26, 27. Seventh offence. Excessive taking 
of pawn. The lender may require a pledge of 
the creditor, but his covering (outer garment) he 
must return to him before sunset, lest he suffer 
from the nocturnal cold. The mantle marks the 
extreme of poverty in general, vid. Deut. xxiv. 
6sqq. Thecompassion which Jehovah here pro- 
mises to the helpless ones that cry has an ob- 
verse side for the pitiless. The expression in 
ver, 27 becomes even a rhetorical plea for the 
poor, Matt. v. 7, James ii. 18. ‘The indigent 
Oriental covers himself at night in his outer gar- 
ment. Shaw, Travels, p. 224, Niebuhr, Arabien, 
p. 64” (Knobel). On the pawning of clothes, 
see Amos ii. 8, Job xxii. 6, Prov. xx. 16, xxvii 18. 

Ver. 28. Eighth offence. Contempt of the Deity 
and of princely magistrates. Keil says, ‘‘ Elo- 
him means neither the gods of the other nations, 
as Josephus (Ant. IV. 8, 10, contra Apionem II. 
88), Philo (vita Mos. IIT. 864) and others explain 
the word in their dead and Pharisaic monothe- 
ism; nor the mogistrates, as Onkelos, Jonathan, 
Aben Ezra and others think; but God, the Deity 
in general, whose majesty is despised in every 
transgression of Jehovah’s commands, and should 
be honored in the person of the prince. Comp, 
Prov. xxiv. 21; 1 Pet. ii. 17,” ete. So Kuobel. 
This explanation is certainly favored by the con- 
text, particularly the following; especially also 
by the fact that the prince (the exalted, the high 
one) is mentioned next toGod. Yet this isto be 
observed in the line of Josephus and Philo’s 
opinion, that the theocracy does not reject the 
divine element in the religions themselves, but 
the false ideal images of the gods (Elilim), and 
the actual idols, and that even in this sphere 
there are reservations in reference to Satan 
(Epistle of Jude). There are two reasons for it: 
first, the element of truth which underlies the 
errors; secondly, the moral injury of the reli- 
gious feelings of the neighbor who is in error. 
We prefer to render, ‘‘the Deity;” at all events 
the reviling of the Deity, which may have many 
degrees, is sharply distinguished from the posi- 
tive reviling of Jehovah (Lev. xxiv. 15,16). The 
world of to-day would perhaps invert the order 
of guilt in this relation. Luther’s translation 


transposes the meanings of the verbs [‘‘Den Got. 
tern .... nicht fluchen, und den Obersten ... 
nicht lastern,’’ ‘‘ not curse the gods, and not rer 
vile the magistrates’’}. The princes are under 
God as His vicegerents. Passages relative to the 
defamation of princes are given by Knobel. The 


word Shp comprehends all forms of evil-speaking 
of God. 

Vers. 29, 80. Ninth offence. Holding back of the 
natural products due to the sanctuary. “ x20 
means the produce of grain (Deut. xxii. 9), and 
the word 25, which occurs only here, properly 
‘tear,’ something flowing, liquor stillans, is a 
poetic designation of the produce of the wine- 
vat, the wine and the oil, comp. ddéxpvov réy dév- 
dpwv. Theoph.: arborum lacrymez; Pliny XI. 6.”’ 
(Keil.) Ved. xxiii. 19; Deut. xxvi.2-11; Num. 
xviii. 12. These gifts to the temple retained 
their festal character and their value only as they 
were freely and joyfully presented. The first- 
born of thy sons.—Repetition of the precept 
to sanctify the first-born to Jehovah, xiii, 2, 12. 
In the passage before us, however, the precept 
is put under the point of view of the civil com- 
monwealth. This needs religious institutions in 
order to its perpetuity. Knobel attempts in vain 
to make out a difference between this passage 
and others which prescribe the redemption of the 
first-born. A week of existence with the dam 
must also be secured to the sacrificial victims 
taken from the cattle and from the sheep or 
goats. 

Ver. 81. Tenth offence. Use of unclean meat. 
As men of holiness consecrated to the sanctuary, 
they must refrain from the use of unclean meat, 
especially of that which is torn of beasts. The 
carcass is to be given to the dogs, whose charac- 
teristic here appears. Comp. xix. 6; Lev. xvii. 15. 


S. Legal Proceedings. 

Chap. xxiii. 1. First precept. Against rashness 
in cherishing and uttering suspicions. Comp. 
Lev. xix. 16; Deut. xxii. 188qq. Vid. the refer- 
ences to Michaelis and Saalschiitz in Knobel. 

Sesond precept. No one shall allow himself to 
be misled by wicked men into the utterance of 
false witness. 

Ver. 2. Third precept. Base compliance with 
the judgment of the multitude. 

Ver. 8. Fourth precept. Not to favor the poor 
man in his suit. Affectation in sympathy with 
the lowly. The error of many modern minds. 
Against Knobel’s conjecture, vid. Keil.* 

Ver. 4. Fifth precept. To keep even an enemy 
from suffering loss. One’s enemy is in this case 
a brother, according to Deut. xxii. 1. Neglect 
of this duty is positive and culpable violation 
of law. 

Ver. 5. Sizth precept. It is still harder to la- 
bor in company with the enemy (the hater), in 


¢ [Knobel's conjecture is that instead of 71) (‘and a poor 
man”) weshould read 5‘) (“a great man”)—since in Lev. 


Tt 
xix. 15 it ia the “mighty” who is not to he “ honored,” and 
ity to the poor “ was not to be anticipated, and needed 
not to be forbidden.” Keil rephes that this ie «nfficiently an- 
swered by the fact that the same passage has a not 
to “respect the person of the poor.”—T az. } 
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order to help him in his extremity. In this case 
the inclination to avoid the enemy must be over- 
come. On the pun see Gesenius under Jy. 


Comp. Bertheau, p. 41. The neglect of this dif- 
ficult self-denial also comes into the category of 
violation of law. 

Ver. 6. Seventh precept. Of thy poor.—The 
poor must be the protegé of the rich. But the 
temptations to violate his rights, to pervert it 
this way and that, is strong, since he is defence- 
less. Hence Moses puts him specially under the 
protection of the law. Comp. Deut. xxvii. 19; 1 
Sam. viii. 3; Lam. iii. 35. 

Ver. 7. Eighth precept. This looks like the 
first. But there the subject is false testimony— 
here, the false judge; because his conduct may 
possibly bring death to the innocent man. Here, 
therefore, judicial murder is specifically treated 
of, with the declaration that God will not acquit 
the wicked one, ¢.¢., will judge him; and the 
wioked judge is probably meant. Bertheau, di- 
viding this one precept into two, fails to make 
out the tenth—wherefore Keil is led to pro- 
nounce his hy pothesis of decades to be arbitrary 
throughout. 

Ver. 8. Ninth precept. Prohibition of the 
taking of presents in law-suits. Out of such 
presents corruption grows. They pervert the 
cause of the righteous—make right wrong. 

Ver. 9. Tenth precept. This is not identical 
with the general precept in xxii. 21, since here 
the question is about law-suits. It should be 
considered especially in courts of law how a 
stranger feels. He is timid, faint-hearted, and 
readily surrenders a part or the whole of his just 
claim before the mighty judge. Israel is to learn 
this from his experience in Egypt. Vid. Deut. 
xxiv. 17; xxvii. 19. 


g- Ordinances concerning Feast-days and Days 
of Rest. 


Vers. 10,11. First ordinance. The land must 
rest the seventh year. It isthe Sabbath of the 
years, the continuation of the Sabbath of the 
months, as of the Sabbath of the days, while they 
all look back to the Sabbath of God's creation, 
aod look forward to the Sabbath of the genera- 
tion, the great year of jubilee, the type of the 
future foundation and completion of the Sabbath 
by Christ. The civil side of the religious ordi- 
nances here made should nut be overlooked, as 
is done by Keil and Knobel. In Lev. xxv. the 
ordinance bears a predominantly religious as- 
pect. What the land produces of itself, without 
culture, belongs to all as a common possession to 
be freely enjoyed; likewise to the stranger and 
to the cattle, and even to the wild beasts. Thus 
this festal year forms a reflex of Paradise. And 
if this festal year in point of fact was poorly ob- 
served io Israel, critics may well infer that this 
law was written long before the time of the later 
national life of the Israelites. In its ideal signi- 
ficance, however, it belongs to all times: not only 
the field, but also the forest, the river, and the 
mine, may be spoiled by unintermittent labor. 

Vers. 12,13. Second ordinance. Man and beast 
must rest on the seventh day. The humane ob- 
ject of the Sabbath in its civil aspect comes out 
prominently in the text. Mention is first made 
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even of the rest needed by the ox and the ass, then 
of the hand-maid’s son, f. e., the one born a 
slave, and the stranger; they must on the Sab- 
bath have a breathing-spell, as the verb properly 
means. Ver. 13 enjvins the proper celebration 
for this sacred list of feast-days, strictly ex- 
cluding the names of all heathen deities, and 
containing a suggestion for the revision of the 
Christian calendar in view of the medieval deifi- 
cations. Says Knobel: ‘‘The most important 
point is the exclusive adoration of Jehovah. The 
Hebrew is not even to mention—t. e., utter—the 
name of another god; not to take it into his 
mouth, still less recognize or reverence such @ 
god. So, too, the strict worshippers of Jehovah 
did (Ps xvi.4; Hos.ii.17; Zech. xiii.2). Ao- 
cordingly the Hebrew was to swear only by Je- 
hovah (Deut vi. 18: x. 20; Jer. xii. 16). 80 
the Phenician could not swear Spxove Eevixobe 
(Josephus c. Apionem I, 22).” But we must dis- 
tinguish between the proper meaning of this 
command and the superstitious Jewish interpre- 
tation of it, which has even imposed a penalty 
on the utterance of the name of Jehovah. The 
so-called ‘killing by silence” [ Todtschweigen], 
generally a sin, has therefore here, too, its mo- 
ral side. 

Ver. 14. Third ordinance. Three annual festi- 
vals are to be celebrated in accordance with the 
wants of God's people in their civil capacity. At 
the bead stands the feast of unleavened bread, as 
the festival of freedom; then follow the two prin- 
cipal harvest festivals, of which the second at 
the same time marks the close of the year with 
reference to the notion of the civil year. Vid. 
xxxiv. 283; Deut. xvi. 16; 2 Chr. viii. 13. “Otber- 
wise,” says Knobel, ‘‘the Elohist, on which 
point see Lev. xxiii.” But it must be observed 
that there the festivals are spoken of in their re- 
lation to religion and religious rites. Therefore, 
at that place special prominence is given to the 
Passover and the day of atonement. The arrange- 
ment of the three festivals, however, was, for the 
most part, prophetic, since in the wilderness 
there could be no harvesting, nor even sacrifices, 
vid. Lev. xxiii. 10. 

Ver, 15. Fourth ordinance. The Feast of un- 
leavened bread as the birth-dnay festival of the 
people and of their freedom; whereas the Pass- 
over stands at the head of their religious offer- 
ings, vid. xii. 40sqq. On Hitzig’s view in his 
“Ostern und Pfingsten,” vid. Knobel,* p. 288; 
Bertheau, p. 57.—‘*Not empty,” t.¢., not with 
empty hands, but with sacrificial gifts. Even 
the general festival offerings had to come from 
the sacrificial gifts of the people—a fact which 
Knobel seems to overlook; to these were added 
the peace-offerings made by individuals. So the 
Oriental never came before his king without pre- 
sents; vid. the citations from lian and Paulsen 
in Keil. The offering is the surplus of the gain 


@ (Hitzig Lc. holds that S°DNT WITT means the new 
ot 


moon of the month of green cars—to which Knobel replies 
that in that case the phrase “time appointed” would be avu- 


perfluous; that the Hebrew expression, if van means “new 


moon,” would have to be refidered “new moon of the green 
ears "—a very improbab'e translation; and that according to 
Lev. xxiii. 6 the festival was to begin on the fifteenth day 
of the month, ¢.¢., at the time of the full moon.—TRr.]} 
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which God has blessed, and by the effort to se- 
cure this surplus a barrier is built against want 
in civil life. While the offerings serve to main- 
tain the religious rites, they also serve indirectly 
to maintain the common weal. The same holds 
of the'true church and of its wants. 


Ver. 16. Fifth ordinance. The feast of har- 
vest.—Here named for the first time, as also the 
third fenst, vid. Lev. xxiii. 15: Num. xxviii. 26. 
Also called the feast of weeks, because it was 
celebrated seven weeks after the fenat of unlea- 
vened brea; or the feast of the first fruits of the 
wheat-harvest, because the loaves offered as 
first-fruits at that time were to be made of wheat 
flour, xxxiv. 22. On the Pentecost, see the 
lexicons. 

Sizth ordinance.—The feast of ingathering. 
—Gathering or plucking characterizes this bar- 
vest: the fruit-harvest and vintage. Further 
particulars, as that it is to be held on the 15th 
day of the 7th month, seven days like that of 
unleavened bread, a feast of rich abundance in 
contrast with that of great privation, see in Lev. 
xxiii. 84, Num. xxix. 12, Winer, Realworterbuch, 
Art. Loaubhittenfest, [Smith's Bible Dictionary, 
Art. Tubernicles, Feast of]. In the end of the 
year.—Knobel, on account of this passage, as- 
sumes that the Hebrews had two new-years, the 
one in autumn, when the agricultural season of 
the year ended with the harvesting of the fruits, 
and the following one, beginning with the 
ploughing and sowing of the fields. The for- 
mer, he sys, seems to have been the usual mode 
of reckoning in the East; and he cites many 
proofs, p. 235. His view that this is a contra- 
diction of the Elohist, who puts tlie beginning of 
the year in the spring (xii. 2), is not perspicu- 
ous; neither, on the other hand, is Keil’s—that 
reference is here made only to the agricultural 
year, by which he must mean the natural sea- 
eons, II. p. 148. We find here a new proof that 
the Mosaic law distinguishes the civil from the 
religious ordinances. But because the civil is 
subordinate to the religious, the determinative 
regulation proceeds from the feast of Passover, 
as is scen expecially from Num. xxix. 12. That 
in Lev. xxiii. 84 the date is religious, is self-evi- 
dent. 

Ver. 17. Seventh ordinance. Three times in 
the year; t.¢. of course at the three above- 
mentioned feasts. The place where the Israel- 
ites are to appear before Jehovah, ¢. ¢. in the 
place where He reveals Himself, is not yet fixed, 
an omission explained by the fact that they were 
still wandering. That only the males are held 
obliged to do this, shows the civil side of this 


legislation. “WO? for V3, thy males. ‘ Proba- 
Tv Tv 


bly,”’ says Keil, “from the twentieth year and 
upwards, those who were included in the census, 
Num. i. 8. But this does not prohibit the ad- 
mission of the women (comp. 1 Sam. i. 3 sqq.) 
and boys (Luke ii. 41 sqq.).’’ More exactly: 
by the side of the civil ordinance the religious 
custom was developed in a natural way. Kno- 
hel thinks he finds here another discrepancy, p. 
285. 

Ver. 18. Eighth ordinance. Not offer with 
leavened bread.—The duty of keeping sacred 
things pure is enjoined especially by references 


to the feast of the Passover. The connection of 
the feast of unieavened bread with the Passover 
is here assumed. Backwards and forwards the 
paschal feast is to be kept pure in view of the fact 
that the blood of the offering (1. e: of the offering 
emphatically so called, the Passover offering) 
belongs to Jehovah, that therefore the surrender 
must be unmixed. In reference to the past, 
therefore, everything leavened must be removed 
(xii. 15, 20). In reference to the future, the 
fatty parts of the paschal offering, which also 
belong to Jehovah, must not remain over night, 
and so serve for ordinary food. They must 
therefore be burned in the night. That cannot 
mean, as Knobel understands it, that the fatiy 
pieces are to be at the outset separated from the 
paschal lamb, as was done with other offerings, 
since the lamb was to remain whole; but it was 
natural that the fatty parts would be for the most 
part left over; and then they were to be burned 
with the other things left over. Thus these 
fatty remains, which, however, were not burnt 
on the altar, became a type of the fatty pieces 
which were from the first designed for the altar. 
So then this regulation is made to refer to the 
more detailed laws of the festivals as found in 
Lev. ii. 11, ete. As the Passover was to be con- 
trasted with the ordinary mode of life, so also 
with the feast of unleavened bread. The three 
stages are: (1) the old life (leaven) ; (2) the of- 
fering of life (Passover); (3) the beginning of 
the new life (unleavened bread). 

Ver. 19. Ninth ordinance. Precept in refer- 
ence chiefly to the feast of weeks, or the first feast 
of harvest, but with a more general significance. 
‘The pentecostal loaves ett xxiii. 17) are 
meant,”’ says Knobel. Keil with reason under- 
stands the precept of a bringing of firstlings in 
general, vid. Num. xviii. 12, Dt. xxvi.2sqq. “The 
sheaf of barley which was to be offered on the 
second day of the feast of unleavened bread (Lev. 
xxili. 10) belongs to the same” [Keil]. It may 
be asked how the expression “33-4 is to 
be understood; whether, according to the LXX., 
followed by Keil, as che first of the first fruits, 
the first gathering of the first fruits; or, accord- 
ing to Aben Ezra and others, including Knobel 
(p. 286), as the best, the choicest, of the first 
fruits. Inasmuch as not the very first that came 
to hand was also the best, the latter explanation 
isto be taken as a more precise statement of the 
other: the first, provided it was the best, or the 
first-fruits, properly so called (for not even every 
first-born beast was a true firstling). The cbhro- 
nological element in the term “ first,” bowever, 
takes precedence, and forbids every delay and 
sequestration, according to xxii. 29. The mean- 
ing of these offerings is seen from the liturgical 
forms prescribed for them in Deut. xxvi. 8 sqq., 
18 sqq. Everything isa gift from Jehovah; there- 
fore the first fruits are brought back to Him, and 
their acceptance is effected by the priest, who, 
however, represents also the Levites, the widows 
and orphans, and the stranger. As in the N. T. 
Christ pictures Himself to His church as poor, in 
the person of the poor and the little ones, so Je- 
hovah in the (). T. symbolically pictures Himself 
as in a human state of want, in the priests 
under whose protection all, especially all needy 
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ones stand. So then the church ought conti- 
nually to care for the poor, as a religious du-y. 

Ver. 19. Tenth ordinance. Not boila kid.— 
This precept seems strange, probably for the 
reason that it may be in a high degree symboli- 
cal. First, we must pronounce incorrect Lu- 
ther's translation: ‘Not boil the kid while it is 
at its mother’s milk”’ (vid. 1 Sam. vii. 9). Other 
incorrect interpretations see in Knobel: (1) 
not to cook and eat meat and milk together; (2) 
injunction not to use butter instead of the oil of 
trees; (8) prohibition of an odious barbarity 
and cruelty. According to Knobel there is a re- 
ference toa custom of heathen religions which 
is to be kept away from the worship of Jehovah. 
Vid. his commentary, p. 237, where are accounts 
of Jewish opinions and Arabian usages. ‘“Aben 
Ezra and Abarbanel,’”? he says, “mention the 
boiling of the kid in milk by the Arabs of their 
time; and they are right. Up to the present 
day the Arabs generally boil the flesh of lambs in 
sour milk, thus giving to it a peculiar relish 
(Berggren, Reisen, ¢tc.).’”?> Further on Knobel, 
following Spencer, professes to give proofs that 
@ peculiar superstition underlay thecustom. But 
the heathen element, if there was one in the 
practice, might have been excluded without pro- 
hibiting the practice itself. If we assume that 
the precept in ver. 18 referred to the first feast, 
and was designed to prevent the profanation of 
the offering, and that the one in ver. 19 referred 
to the second one, and was designed to prevent 
the neglect of the peace-offering and the priest- 
hood with its family of Levites and of the poor, 
it is natural, with Abarbanuel and others, to refer 
this precept especially to the third feast; and 
because this was in the highest degree the joy- 
ous feast of the Israelites, it is furthermore pro- 
bable that this prohibition was designed to pre- 
vent a luxury which was inconsistent with sim- 
ple comfort, and which moreover was hideousin 
a symbolical point of view, the kid here being, 
as it were, tortured even in death by the milk 
of the dam. The same precept condemns all the 
heathen refinements of festive gormandizing, 
such as are still practiced (e. g. roasting live 
animals). This epicurism might also pitch upon 
the eating of unclean animals or other haut goat; 
vid. Deut. xiv. 21, where the same prohibition is 
connected with the one before us. Keil’s expla- 
nation, that the practice marked a reversal of 
the divine order of things in regard to the rela- 
tion between old and young, is Jess intelligible 
than that the kids were a very favorite article of 
food, according to Gen. xxvii. 9, 14; Judg. vi. 19, 
xiii. 15; 1 8am. xvi. 20. To be sure, the usage 
considered in its symbolical aspect was a sort of 
unnature such as the keen sense of natural fit- 
ness which characterized the Mosaio laws re- 
jected in every form. so that it even denounced 
the production of hybrid animals and grains, the 
mixing of different materials in cloth, as well as 
human misalliances, Lev. xix. 19, 20. 


h. The Promises. Vers. 20-88. 


That this last division also of the religio-civil 
legislation relates to the political commonwealth, 
is seen from the whole contents of it, especially 
from vers. 22, 24 sqq., 27, 88. Knobel oalls 
them “Some more promises ;” Keil, ‘* The con- 


duct of Jehovah towards Israel.’”’ The promises 
here given are not some, but a whole; not, how- 
ever, the whole of Jehovnh’s promises, but the 
sum of the civil and political blessings oondi- 
tioned on good behavior. (1) Protection of an- 
gelic guidance, of the religion of revelation; and 
invincibility founded on religious obedience. 
(2) Victory over the Canaanites. Possession of 
the holy land on condition of their purifying the 
land from idolatry. (8) Abundance of food. (4) 
Blessing of health. (5) Fertility of man and 
beast. (6) Long life. (7) The respectand fear 
of all neighboring peoples. (8) Mysterious con- 
trol of natural forces in favor of [srael, ver 28. 
(9) The subjected Canaanites themselves made 
to serve for the protection of the growth of 
Israel. (10) Wide extent of territory and sure 
possession of it on condition of not mingling 
with the Canaanites and their idolatry. 


Vers. 20-22. First promise. I send an angel. 
—That which the people, as the religious con- 
gregation of God, afterwards bave imposed upon 
them as a check on account of their misbeha- 
vior (chap. xxxiii.), is here promised to the civil 
congregation asa protection. This cannot well 
be an anticipation, and cannot, with Knobel, be 
accounted for on the theory of ‘another narra- 


tor” who calls this angel M7" °33. For in 


xxxiii, 2, 8 two forms of revelation are clearly dis- 
tinguished. In xxxiii. 18, 19 this distinction is 
between the glory of Jehovah and the goodness of 
Jehovah. Further on it is said that no one can 
see the glory in its full display, ¢. ¢«. Jehovah’s 
face, but can see its reflected splendor as it 
passes by in sacred obscurily (ver. 23). It is 
therefore a private relation between Jehovah 
and Moses, when Jehovah speaks with him face 
to face (xxxiii. 11), and hence in Moses’ con- 
sciousness the two degrees of revelation go to- 
gether. The prophet Moses stands as Abra- 
ham’s son higher than Moses the lawgiver. So 
Paul (in Gal. iii.) distinguishes positively be- 
tween the form of revelation which Abrabam re- 
ceived and the form of revelation by which the 
people of Israel received the law (vers. 16 and 
19). This difference in degree is presented an- 
tithetically as early as in Jer. xxxi. 82-84, It 
harmonizes entirely with this distinction, when 
the angel of Jehovah first appears to Hagar, 
Gen. xvi. 7; also in the circumstance tbat he 
directs her to return to the household to which 
she legitimately belonged. Comp. Gen. xxi. 17. 
Later alsothe immediate revelations made by God 
to Abraham are distinguished from the appear- 
ance of the angel of Jehovah in a legal aspect, 
Gen. xxii. 1,11. The difference resembles that 
between inspiration and manifestation, as these 
two threugh ecstatic vision are made to assume 
forme different indegree. Theangel of Jehovah 
is therefore the revelation of Jehovah for the 
people of Israel-in a predominantly legal rela- 
tion; hence also the form of the political theo- 
cracy as it is instituted through the mediation 
of Moses and Aaron, chiefly of Moses. The sal- 
vation of the people will depend on their obedi- 
ence to the theocratic religion, as shaped by 
the higher form of the ceremonial revelation. 
This angel prepares the way for the Israelites, 
and conducts them to their goal. His counte- 
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pance in the theocratic legal institutions is 
turned towards Israel; Jehovah's name, the re- 
velation of His essential being, is within him, 
under the cover of this angelic form. He re- 
quires awe; he oan be easily offended; he pun- 
ishes acta of disloyalty, for he is legal; hence 
he goes before Israel as the terror of God to in- 
timidate the enemies. Knobel identifies this 
Angel of the Lord with the pillar of cloud and 
fire; and in fact this was a sign of the hidden 
presence of the angel, xxziii. 9. 

Vers. 28,24. Vid. Gen. xv. 188qq. Annihbils- 
tion of the public heathen worship in Canaan af- 
ter its conquest by Israel. That the system 
of worship was connected with the morals, which 
were horrible and criminal, is even thus early 
made prominent. Vid. the parallel passages in 
Knobel, p. 238. 

Ver. 25. The pure service of Jehovah is the 
condition of well-being and health; vid. xv. 26; 
comp. Lev. xxvi. 16,25; Deut. xxviii. 20. Bread 
and water, the most important articles of nutri- 
tion, symbols of all kinds of welfare. 

Ver. 26. Prevention of miscarriages. Only 
one item in a whole category: diminution of the 
population through miscarriages, unchastity, 
conjugal sins against procreation, exposure of 
children, efe.; comp. Lev. xxvi. 9; Deut. xxviii. 
11; xxx. 9; vid. Is. xxv. 8; Ixv. 23. Respecting 
the blessing of long life, vid. chap. xx.; Deut. v.; 
1 Cor. xv. 51. 

Ver. 27. My fear.—This marks the sphere 
of intimidating influences exerted by the religious 
power of Israel on the heathen in general; 
whereas the hornets (ver. 28) represent the ter- 
rifying or destractive effects of this power in 
particular. Vid. Gen. xxxv. 5; Ex. xv. 14; Ps. 
xviii, 41 (40); xxi. 18 (12); Josh. vii. 8, 12. 

Ver. 28. Hornets.— Vid. Deut. vii. 20; Wis- 
dom of Solomon xii. 8. Says Knobel: ‘“‘Accord- 
ing to Josh. xxiv. the kings of the Amorites, Si- 
hon and Og, were driven out not by Israel’s wea- 
pons, but by the Ny VS. Elsewhere neither the 


word nor the thing occurs in the 0. T.” Differ- 
ent explanations: v) The promise is literally 
meant. So Jarchi, Clericus, and others. (2 

Plagues in general. So Saadias, Michaelis, an 
others. (8) The expression is figurative. So 
most modern interpreters. Yet thetext evidently 
does not mean to identify the hornets with the 
great general terror of God, as Knobel holds, but 
distinguishes them from it as small, isolated, but 
very powerful evils, as Keil, following Augus- 
tine, has correctly observed. It is a question 
even whether the hornets are not meant to repre- 
eent the same thing as the bees, Deut. i. 44; Ps. 


oxviii. 12; Isa. vii. 18. The bee frightens by the 
multitude of the irresistible swarm; the hornets 
by the frightful attack and sting of the indivi- 
dual insect. In the petty religious and moral 
conflicts between Judaism and heathenian, civil- 
ized Christian nations and barbarians, Indians, 
and other savages, it is just these hornets, these 
thousand-fold particular sources of terror, moral 
thorns, and even physical stings, under which the 
enemies gradually sucoumb. The three Canaan- 
itish nations which are here named denote the 
totality; perhaps, however, in the heathen tri- 
nity may be found a reference to the spiritual 
impotence of heathenism. 


Ver. 29. Notin one year.—Comp. Deut. vii. 
22; Lev. xxvi. 22; Ezek. xiv. 16,21; 2 Kings 
xvii. 25; Josh. xiii. 1-7. From this it appears 
that the destruction denounced by Jehovah on 
the Canaanites was intended primarily for them 
in their collective and public capacity, not for 
the individuals. The individuals, in so far as 
they submit, Jehovah will allow, as individuals, to 
live; and to live, in so far as they remain heathen 
and enemies, for the purpose of preventing the 
wild beasts from getting the upper hand and di- 
minishing the number of the people of Israel, 
which as yet is far too small to subdue the wild 
beasts, and the wildness of nature in general. 
The higher races of mankind are still indebted 
for this service to the lowest races throughout 
the five continents. Even savages constitute still 
a sort of barrier against what is monstrous in na- 
ture, which without them would lapse into wild- 
ness. These Canaanites serve this purpose only 
as being incorrigible. In proportion as nature 
is reclaimed, they sink away. It was therefore 
not the fact that these individuals continued to 
live in Israel, but that the Israelites mingled 
with them, which led to ruinous consequences. 
Comp. Judg. i. and ii. 

Ver. 81. Set thy bounds.— Vid. Gen. xv. 
18. The Red Sea on the south—the sea of the 
Philistines, or Mediterranean Sea, on the west— 
the Arabian desert on the east (Deut. xi. 24), the 
Euphrates on thenorth. These ideal boundaries 
sre assured to the Israelites, in so far as they 
conduct themselves in relation to the heathen 
according to the ideal standard. Forming al- 
liances with the heathen and recognizing their 
political existence would not of itself be actual 
apostasy, but it would bea snare to the Israelites 
through whic they would be drawn into idola- 
try by way of false consistency in the fh geaed of 
toleration. The lesson is to be applied even at 
the presentday. The several precepts are given 
by Knobel, p. 241. 


CHAP. XXIV. 1-8. 


D.—THE FEAST OF THE COVENANT COMMANDED. 


CHap. XXIV. 1-2. . 
1 Awp he said unto Moses, Come up unto Jehovah, thou, and Aaron, Nadab, and 


2 Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel; and worship 


ye afar off. And Moses 


alone shall [let Moses alone] come near Jehovah: but they shall not [let them not] 
come nigh; neither shall [and let not] the people go up with him. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The connection of this passage with the fore- 
going is correctly stated by Keil in opposition to 
Knobel. In xx. 22 God spoke through Moses to 
the people. What He now speaks at the end of 
the giving of the law ia for Moses himself, al- 
though he must communicate with the people 
about it. After Jehovah has proclaimed the law 
of the covenant to the people, the feast of the 
covenant must be celebrated. It is presupposed, 
first, that God has spoken from sinai the ten 
commandments to Moses and the people at the 
foot of the mountain (xix. 25). Then that He 
gave the ceremonial laws and the civil laws for 
the people, while the lutter had removed from 
the mountain, buat Moses was standing in the 


darkness of the mountain; by which, however, is 
not exactly meant that he was on the mountain 
(xx. 21). It is therefore not to be supposed 
(with Keil and Knobel) that Moses, according to 
xx. 21, had again betaken himself tothe mountain; 
for in this case it would have to be assumed that 
the descent had been forgotten. But now an ascend- 
ing to Jehovah takes place, with most significant 
distinctions. Moses, the prophet, alone is per- 
mitted to go to the top of the mountain, and ap- 
proach Jehovah. At the declivity of the moun- 
tain the priests must stop, represented by Aaron 
and his sons, Nadeb and Abihu; and with a like 
limitation, but also with a like right, the state, 
the popular assembly, represented by the seventy 
elders. They occupy a middle position between 
the prophet above and the people below. On 
Nadab and Abihu vid. Lev. x. 1 sqq. 


H.—RATIFICATION OF THE COVENANT. 
CHap. XXIV, 8-8, 


3 AnD Moses came and told the people all the words of Jehovah, and all the ude. 
ple answered with one voice, and said, A 
words which Jehovah hath said [spoken] will we do. 


4 ments [ordinances]: and all the 


] the 
And Moses wrote all the 


words of Jehovah, and rose up early in the morning, and builded an altar under 
5 the hill [mountain], and twelve pillars, according to the twelve tribes of Israel. And 
he sent young [the young] men of the children of Israel, which [and they] offered 
burnt-offerings, and sacrificed peace offerings of oxen [bullocks] unto Jehovah. 


6 And Moses took half of the blood, and put t in basins; and half of the blood he 
7 sprinkled on the altar. And he took the book of the covenant, and read in the au- 

dience [hearing] of the people: and they said, All that Jehovah hath said [spoken] 
8 will we do, and be obedient. And Moses took the blood, and sprinkled # on the 


people, and said, Behold, the blood of the covenant which Jehovah hath made with 


you concerning all these words. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 8. And Moses came.—That is, out of 
the darkness of the mountain, not exactly from 
the mountain itself. And told the people.— 
‘Not the decalogue (as Delitzsch holds, Hebréer- 
brief, p. 414), for the people had beard this im- 
mediately from the mouth of God, but the words 
of xx. 22-26, and all the laws’? (Keil). But 


evidently the report must have included the 
whole threefold law (therefore not only the deca- 
logue), because the covenant now to be ocon- 
cluded was to relate to the whole law. But it is 
also self-evident that Moses was a better hearer 
of the ten commandments than the people were, 
and had to be for them a mediator of the law 
which they themselves had heard. Once more 
the assent of the people is given to the law of 
the covenant unanimously—with one voice; prac- 
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tically, the third expression of compliance (vid. 
xx. 19 and xix. 8). How then can there be any 
more thought of despotic subjection of the peo- 
ple? Thue far everything bas been done orally ; 
and for the first time Moses makes a provisional 
copy of the law.—Ver. 4. The covenant is con- 
cluded, and vow it is sealed by the feast of the 
covenant. Moses builds early on the follow- 
ing morning an altar (for Jehovah), and in addi- 
tion twelve pillars for the twelve tribes of Israel. 
‘“‘As the altar,’ says Keil, “being the place 
where the Lord comes to bless His people (xx. 
24), indicates the presence of Jehovah, so the 
twelve pillars, or signal stones, were not to serve 
as mere memorial signs of the ratification of the 
covenant, but, as the dwelling-place of the twelve 
tribes, to represent their presence.’”’ Vid. Gen. 
xxviii. 18, xxxi. 45 (Knobel on Gen. xxi. 81), 
Josh. iv. (memorial stones), Josh. xxii. 11 sqq. 
(the altar a symbol of unity). 

Ver. 5. And he sent the young men. 
The young men must officiate in offering the sa- 
crifices of ratification. Why? Different views: 
(1) As first-born children, who constitute the 
natural basis for the priesthood (Onkelos), or 
even the sons of Aaron (Augustine). (2) Vigor- 
ous men, as Moses’ assistants in making the 
offering (Knobel: first-born youths). (8) As 
representatives of the youthful people (Kurts 
Ill., p. 148). The young men of the nation 
stand midway between the children and the 
men; they share with the first their innocence, 
and with the latter their strength, and, as being 
the bloom of the national life, are the fittest re- 
presentatives of an incipient national life. When 
the national life is to be restored by wars of 
liberation or defence, the young men enter the 
lists. Thus Israel concludes its covenant with 
Jehovah through the bloom of its national life, 
the young men—according to a general law of 
the life of nations, which Kurtz has at least sug- 

ested (but criticised by Keil, note 1, p. 157).* 

t is, however, an observation needed only by 
the high-churchly, when Kurts lays stress on the 
fact that the bringing and slaying of the victims 
was not a sacerdotal function. For as yet ‘the 
universal priesthood”’ officiates, although Moses 
alone as yet exercises the function of high-priest. 
Archeological notes on the young men offering, 
vid. in Knobel, p. 242.—Burnt-offerings and 
peace-offerings. The burnt-offerings symbol- 
ize Jehovah's part of the festive solemnities; the 
peace-offerings that of the people.—Bullocks. 
The great covenant cannot be ratified by the sa- 
crifice of sheep or goats.—Half of the blood. 


On the division of the blood, vid. Keil, p.158.¢ We 


* The English edition omits the note. Keil argues that 
there is nowhere =e indication that a nation in general ap- 
proaches Jehovah through an offering, These youug men 
officiated, he thinks, merely as Moses’ assistants, as ia indi- 
cated by the circumstance that he aent them (ver. 5).—Tr. 

¢ [Keil, Lc, enye: “The halving of the blood has nothing 
in common with the heathen cnstome cited by Bahr (Sym- 
bolik, IT., p. 421) and Knobel (on this passage) according to 
which the contracting parties mingled theirown blood. For 
it ia not two different kinds of blood that are mixed together, 
but one blood, and a sacrificial blood, in which avimal 
life is taken away ! of human life..... Inasmuch as 
the blood fa divided only because what is sprinkled on the 
altar canuot be taken up again from the altar and sprinkled 


have no hesitation, in spite of superatitious in- 
terpretations of the Lord’s Supper and of the 
ritual, to conceive of the one-half of this blood 
as a sacrifice, and the other as a sacrament typi- 
cally foreshadowed. In accordance with this 
reference the sacrificial element is traceable in 


the burnt-offering, the sacrament in the DDI, 


peace- offerings, or thank-offerings. Keil, refer- 
ring to Baler and Knobel, rightly opposes the 
adducing of the analogy of heathen usages, in 
so fur as thereby an identification of the usage 
is intended (vid. Knobel, p. 243); but an affinity 
of the profane with the theocratic sacrificial 
usages cannot be denied. Keil is also incorrect, 
when, in reference to these offerings, he speaks 
of expiation in the proper sense of the word. 
This could least of all be applied to the peace- 
offerings, or fextive-offerings. The offerings in 
general, it is true, rest on the consciousness of 
the sinfulness which leads man, with his good 
will,aud in symbolic form, to bring to God, as con- 
fession, prayer, and vow, what in his real condi- 
tion as sinful in bis spiritual life he cannot bring 
Him—in the burnt-offering the sinless consecra- 
tion of his whole life, in the peace-offering the 
sinless consecration of all his prosperity and en- 
joyment. It is quite in accordance with the 
legal stand-point that Moses at first pours out the 
blood designed for God at the altar of God; 
thereby he symbolically effects a general and 
complete surrender of the people to God. But 
not till after he has read the book of the cove- 
nant, the laws of chs. xx.-xxiii., and the people 
have given their fullest assent (vid. the transla- 
tion), does he sprinkle the people with the other 
half of the blood of the offering, which till then 
was kept in the basin, while he calls it the blood 
of the covenant that has been completed. It 
can hardly be correct, with Keil, to understand 
the blood to have been halved only because the 
blood sprinkled on the altar could not be again 
taken from it and sprinkled on the people; but 
he is right in assuming that. the halves belong 
together. Clearly there is formed out of the 
identity of the blood a contrast in actu. In this 
contrast, however, the thought comes out that 
surrender in general, in accordance with the 
conditions of grace, must precede obedience in 
particular, according to the law. This is the 
patriarchal and evangelical seal impressed on 
the Jaw, such as also introduces the decalogue— 
the language about the redeeming God. The 
expression, ‘blood of the covenant,” is, it'is 
true, a marked one, denoting an ideally symboli- 
cal exchange of blood, as a foundation for blood 
relationship. But no human blood is here used, 
and atill less can there be any thought of real 
blood of God, although, as sacrificial blood, it 
comes from God (and so far forth is a typical 
mystery), and is sprinkled upon men, symboli- 
cally expiating them and devoting them to sano- 
tification, vid. xxix. 21, Lev. viii. 80. 


oo the people, the two halves of the blood are to he 

as belongiug together and ao forming one blood, which is first 
epriokled on the altar and then on the people, as was really 
d me a + consecration of the priesta, xx»x. 21, Lev. vali. 
80. —_ a. 


CHAP. XXIV. 9-11. 
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P.—FEAST OF THE COVENANT. 


Cuap. XXIV. 9-11. 


9 Then went up Moses, and Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, aod seventy of the elders 
10 of Israel: And they saw the God of Israel: and there was under his feet as it were 
a paved work of a sapphire stone [as it were work of bright sapphire], and as it 
11, were the body of heaven [the very heaven] in his clearness [for clearness]. And 
upon the nobles of the children of Israel he laid not his hand: also [and] they saw 


God, and did eat and drink. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


A wonderfully beautiful, sublime, but. also 
mysterious feature of the history of the giving 
of the law. In it we sec the significance of the 
sprinkling of the blood further carried out. It 
is the communion festival of the law—a commu- 
nion of the Israelites, in the persons of their no- 
blest representatives, with Jehovah,—the other 
side of the picture presented by the communion 
of Moses, his brother Aaron, and the elders, with 
Jethro, Moses’ heathen father-in-law, after the 
latter offered burnt-offerings and sacrifices, and 
doubtless also, as here, peace-offerings, xviii. 
12.—A prophetic form of the communion feast 
is given by Isaiah, ch. xxv. 6-8. The first reali- 
zation of it, the celebration of the Lord’s supper, 
frequently made to point figuratively to the last 
supper of the kingdom of Christ (Matt. xix. 28), 
finds its last fulfilment in the marriage of the 
Lamb, Rev. xix. 7-9. 

Ver. 9. Therefore the representatives of Israel 
went up, according to the prophetic, ceremo- 
nial, and political elements of the community. 
Aaron’s sons mark the genealogical succession 
of the Levitical priesthuod; the prophets have 
no genealogical succession; the elders must 
grow up to attain their dignity, and from the 
whole of them seventy are chosen as representa- 
tives, according to the sacred number seventy. 
Vad. Gen. xlvi. 27. 

Ver. 10. And they.saw the God of Israel. 
It is not said that they saw Jehovah, though He 
is meant; for Jehovah is the God of Israel. 
Therefore not my 1933, as Knobel conoeives, 


referring to xvi. 10. He says, ‘According to the 
chief narrator this favor was shown only to 
Moses, and that too later than this, and at bis 
special request.” Two discrepancies are said 
to be found here: (1) That Moses ‘ does not see 
the glory of Jehovah till afterwards, xxxiii. 18:’’ 
(2) That ‘according to the chief narrator the 
people themselves at the proclamation of the ten 
commandments perceived only thunder, light- 
ning, clouds, noise of trumpets. and the voice of 
Jehovah;” but here also the mm 39 (glory of 


Jehovah], according to yer. 17! The narrative 
evidently brings out two marked contrasts, The 
first is the seeing of Elohim, and the seeing of 
Jehovah; the second is the heavenly clear- 
ness above the mountain during the feast of the 


re 


re SS 


covenant, and the subsequent darkening of the 
mountain by cloud and fire which took place when 
thelaw wasdrawnup. The vision of Jehovah in 
its several stages of development is marked by Isa. 
vi. 1 and Ezek. i. 26, Dan. vii. 9-18 (comp. Num. 
xii. 8). During the feast of the covenant at the 
declivity of the mountain (according to ver. 1 
prescribed before the covenant was formed) the 
representatives of Israel saw the God of Israel. 
It was a vision, for which no objective image is 
furnished. But the sign of the objective image 
is called the image of a work or footstool under 
God's feet, of brilliant sapphire, of sky blue there- 
fore, like the heaven in its full brightness, as is 
added by way of further explanation. This 
ethereally delicate picture of the vision of the co- 
venant God of Israel in His grace and covenant 
faithfuloess has been coarsened and obscured in 
two directions. According to Knobel, the figure 
under God’s feet is ‘‘like a work of sapphire 
slabs ;”’ and he refers to Ezek. i. 26, and reads 


71939, vid. p. 244. According to Baumgarten 


there was no image of God, because the vision of 
themen wasimperfect. Accordingto Hofmann the 
fire was separated from the cloud and turned intoa 
form. According to Keil they saw also a form of 
God, which, bowever, is not described, ‘inas- 
much as Moses, according to Num. xii. 8, saw 
the form of Jehovah.’’ But here we are told of 
a vision of the supermundane God as the God of 
Israel, not of a vision of Jehovah becoming in- 
carnate. This is the first contrast. The second 
is the fact that at the feast of the covenant the 
cloud and the darkness are entirely gone, that 
the heavens open themselves, as it were, to the 
transported gazers in the full splendor of the 
heavenly blue, as at the baptism of Jesus; whereas 
immediately afterwards, at the hegiuning of the 
drawing up of the law, the mountain was obscured 
again, even more than before. as was the case when 
the ten commandments were firat proclaimed. This 
ia now again a phenomenal image of the glory of 
Jehovah as a law-giver, the same one who also in 
ch. xxxiii. does not show Moses, the law-giver, the 
face of His glory, but only its reflected splen- 
dor. The exegetical assumption that an external 
image must correspond to a vision of God, or 
that the sight must always be an external see- 
ing, has no Biblical basis, altbough even here 
the inward vision is connected with the sight of 
an outward corresponding sigan. 
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Ver. 11. He laid not his hand. It is dan- 
gerous for sinful man to approach God, because 
the holiness and justice of God repel him; hence 
the true priest is he who can summon courage 
to approach God (Jer. xxx. 21). . But the view 
of the countenance of Jehovah annihilates, as it 
were, the sinful man (slays the old man); hence 
the Jewish popular saying, that no one can see 
God without dying, vid. Judg. xiii. 22. At that 
very place (he error in the popular notion is cor- 
rected by Manoah’s wife; yet the full revelation 
of Jehovah is still dangerous and agitating even 
for one who sacerdotally approaches and sees 
Him (vid. Rev.i.). Hence to the legal mind ofthe 
narrator it is an astonishing and joyous wonder of 
grace that the God of Israel did not punish the no- 
bles of Israel for their temerity. In the enjoy- 
ment of this theocratic peace of God ‘the noblea 
of the children of Israel’’ received a pledge that 
the people of Israel themselves were also called 
to this dignity. They received this peace for 
the benefit of Israel. And they saw God.— 


Luther’s translation makes the sentence describe 
two successive events: ‘‘and when they had seen 
God, they ate and drank.’ But the two are 
simultaneous; the seeing of God and the eating 
and drinking are intimately connected, forming 
® prelude of sacramental enjoyments. Fear 
might report: “they saw God and died;’’ but 
instead of that faith reports: ‘‘they saw God, 
and ate and drank.’”’ In ver. 14 is found an in- 
dication that the nobles of Israel were on a de- 
clivity of the mountain, which, as contrasted with 
the summit, might be regarded as in the valley, 
and from which they could keep up their con- 
nection with the people. According to Keil, 
Moses also had first left the mountain with them, 
and afterwards ascended itagain. This assump- 
tion may be favored by the fact that Joshua 
now comes into company with Moses. Moses 
needed his servant, since there was now to be a 
longer stay on the mountain. Knobel also under- 
stands the command, ‘‘Tarry here,” of the stay 
at the foot of Sinai, 


G.—THE SUMMONS TO COMMIT THE LAW TO WRITING. 


12 And Jehovah said unto 


Cuarter XXIV. 12-18. 
Moses, Come up to me into the mount, and be there: 


and I will give thee [thee the] tables of stone, and a [the] law, and commandments 


[the commandment] which 
13 teach] them. 


have written, that thou mayest teach [written, to 
And Moses rose up, and his minister Joshua: and Moses went u 


14 into the mount of God. And he said unto the elders, Tarry ye here for us, until 
we come again [back] unto you: and behold, Aaron and Hur are with you: if any 
15 man have any matters to do [whosoever hath a suit], let him come unto them. And 
16 Moses went up into the mount, and a [the] cloud covered the mount. And the 
glory of Jehovah abode upon mount Sinai, and the cloud covered it six days: and 
17 the fon the] seventh day he called unto Moses out of the midst of the cloud. And 


the sight [appearance] of the glo 


18 of the mount in the eyes of the children of Israel. 


of Jehovah was like devouring fire on the top 


And Moses went into the midst 


of the cloud, and gat him up into the mount: and Moses was in the mount forty 


days and forty nights. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 12. And Jehovah said. The particu- 
lar legislative relation of Jehovah here becomes 
again prominent, whereas heretofore the seventy 
elders of Israel may have represented Israel’s 
vocation to become a shepherd of the nations in 
their relation to Elohim. Moses is now sum- 
moned to a longer stay on the summit of the 
mountain. The mere reception of the tables is 
related in xxxi. 18. No very long stay was 
needed for that. What Moses as mediator of 
the law did upon the mountain, Jehovah did in- 
deed do through him.* But besides this there 


* [In representing the commandments as committed to 
writing by Moses, and not by Jehovah, Lange certainly has 
to strain the language of the text. It ia true that God may 
be said to do what He commands Moses to do. But that 


was added a new, grand task: the construction 
of the tabernacle. The law (or, the instruc- 
tion) and the commandment. Not as two 
parts, but astwo fundamental forms of tho legis- 
lation. The law is originally oral instruction 
(thorah), but is written down as commandment 
only by Jehovah as the proper author, and is 
again to be transferred into living instruction 
for the people by the mouth of the prophet. 
Ver. 18. And Joshua. Vid. xvii. 9, xxxii. 
17, xxxiii. 11. Mount of God.  VJid. iii. 1. 
Ver. 14. Tarry ye here for us. At the foot 


would not justify the narrator In declaring with such par- 
ticularity that the two tables were “ written with the finger 
of God” (xxxi. 18), and that’““the tables were the work ot 
God, and the writing was the writing of God” (xxxil. 16). 
A man may be said to write what an amanuensis writes at his 
dictation; but if he expressly states that certain things are 
written with his own hand, it is unreasonable to suppose thas 
they are written by the hand of another.—Tz.] 


CHAP XXV. 1—XXXI. 18. 
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of the mountain? That they were not to go any ' 
further with the people must have been quite . 
Moses goes now through the flame ; tory under the protection of the cloudy darkness 


self-evident. 
and the darkness as it were to death; he there- 
fore institutes for the interim a government, 
which, standing between the mountain and the 
-eople, represents the outward sanctuary which 
was still wanting, and at the same time governs 
the people. Aaron and Hur (vid. xvii. 12) are 
Nominated as chief magistrates to settle suits 
that might arise. 

Ver. 15 sqq. Moses ascends the mountain, and 
is concealed by the cloud for six days. It isthe 
cloud which at once reveals and conceals the 
glory of Jehovah, identical in significance with 
the pillar of cloud, but different from it in form, 
since it covers the mountain. On the seventh 
day Jehovah calls Moses to Himself out of the 
cloud, and the cloud is now transformed, to 
the people at the foot of the mountain, in 
its outward appearance, into the radiance of 
® consuming fire. Into this fiery radiance 
Moses enters, through the fiery flame, as 
it were, of the unapproachable justice of God 
(Heb. xii. 18,-:29), as it were, through the light- 
nings of the flaming sword of the cherubim (Gen. 


iii.), in order to receive the fiery law (Deut. 
xxxiii. 2) which goes through the world’s his- 


and of the fire (Ps. xviii. 8-13, civ. 4, lsa. vi. 2-4, 
Zeph. i. 16, Zech. xiv. 7, Mal. iv. 1, Matt. xxiv. 
29, 2 Pet. iii. 10, Rev. xviii.), in order to sanctify 
the people of God by means of judgment and de- 
liverance, and to prepare for the reconstruction 
of the old world. The lawgiver had to be fa- 
miliar with this design of the sacred fire, 
whose typical significance reaches its climax 
and turning-point in the life of Elijah. So then 
he seemed to the people to have disappeared; and 
after his stay of forty days and nights on the 
mountain where he had a vision of the taberna- 
cle, the image of the kingdom of God, the peo- 
ple might imagine that he had perished in the 
terrors of the mountain. Knobel confounds the 
first stay of forty days on the mountain with the 
second. The origin of the idea of the tabernacle 
on the mountain coincides in time with the 
origin of the golden calf, and so there arises a 
contrast, in which nevertheless the tabernacle 
outweighs the golden calf. On the significance 
of the forty days, vid. the Introduction, as also 
the Introduction to Revelation. 


H..—THE VISION OR THE IDEAL OF THE TABERNACLE. THE ORDERING OF THE ARK 
AND OF THE HOUSE OF THE COVENANT; OF THE LIVING PRESENCE OF THE LAW 
AND OF THE DWELLING-PLACE OF THE LAW-GIVER. 


Cuarters XXV.—XXXI. 
I. Contributions for the Building. Preliminary Condition. 


1,2 Awnp Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of Israel, 
that they bring me an offering: of every man that giveth it willingly with his heart 
3 [whose heart maketh him willing] ye shall take my offering. And this is the of- 
4 fering which ye shall take of them ; gold, and silver, and brass, And blue, and pur- 
5 ple, and scarlet, and fine linen, and goats’ hair, And rams’ skins dyed red, and 
6 badgers’ (seals’] skins, and shittim [acacia] wood, Oil for the light, spices for 
7 anointing (the anointing] oil, and for sweet [the sweet] incense, Onyx stones, and 
8 stones to be set in [set, for] the ephod, and in [for] the breast-plate. And let them 
9 make me a sanctuary that I may dwell among them. According to all that I shew 
thee, after [thee,] the pattern of the tabernacle, and the pattern of all the instru- 
ments [furniture] thereof, even so shall ye make 7. 


II. The Structure itself. The Place of Worship. 
1. The Ark. 


10  Awnp they shall make an ark of shittim [acacia] wood: two cubits and a half 
shall be the length thereof, and a cubit and a half the breadth thereof, and a cubit 
11 anda half the height thereof. And thou shalt overlay it with pure gold, within 
and without shalt thou overlay it, and shalt make upon it a crown [moulding] of 
12 gold round about. And thou shalt cast four rings oF 7 gold for it, and put them in 
the four corners [feet] thereof’; and two rings shall be in [on] the one side of it, and 
13 two rings in [on] the other side of it. And thou shalt make staves of shittim 
14 [acacia] wood, and overlay them with gold. And thou shalt put the staves into 
the rings by the sides of the ark, that the ark may be borne with them [to bear the 
15 ark with]. The staves shall be in the rings of the ark: they shall not be taken 
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16 from it. And thou shalt put into the ark the testimony which I shall give thee. 
17 And thou shalt make a mercy-seat of pure gold : two cubits and a half shall be the 
18 length thereof, and a cubit and a half the Freadth thereof. And thou shalt make 
two cherubims (cherubim] of gold, of beaten work shalt thou make them in [at] 
19 the two ends of the mercy-seat. And make one cherub on [at] the one end, and 
the other cherub on [at] the other end: even of [of one piece with] the mercy-seat! 
20 shall ye make the cherubims [cherubim] on [at] the two ends thereof. And the 
cherubims [{cherubim] shall stretch forth their wings on high, covering the mercy- 
seat with their wings, and their faces shall look [with their faces] one to another: 
21 toward the mercy-seat shall the faces of the cherubims [cherubim] be. And thou 
shalt put the mercy-seat above upon the ark; and in the ark thou shalt put the 
22 testimony that I shall give thee. And there I will meet with thee, and I will com- 
mune with thee from above the mercy-seat, from between the two cherubims [cheru- 
bim] which are upon the ark of the testimony, of all things which I will give thee 
in commandment unto the children of Israel. 


2. The Table. 


23 Thou shalt also make a table of shittim [acacia] wood: two cubits shall be the length 
thereof, and a cubit the breadth thereof, and a cubit and a half the height thereof. 
24 And thou shalt overlayit with pure gold, and make thereto a crown [moulding] of gold 
25 roundabout. And thoushalt makeuntoita border of an [a]handbreadth round about, 
and thou shalt make a golden crown [moulding] to the border thereof round about. 
26 And thou shalt make for it four rings of gold, and put the rings in [on] the four 
27 corners that are on [belong to] the four feet thereof. Over st [Close by] the 
28 border shall the rings be for places of [for] the staves to bear the table. And thou 
shalt make the staves of shittim [acacia] wood, and overlay them with gold, that 
29 the table may be borne with them. And thou shalt make the dishes [plates] 
’ thereof, and spoons [the cups] thereof, and covers [the flagons] thereof, and bowls 
[the bowls] thereor, to cover [pour out] withal: of pure gold shalt thou make them. 
30 And thou shalt set upon the table shew-bread before me alway. 


8. The Candlestick, 


31 And thou shalt make a candlestick of pure gold: of beaten work shall the can- 
dlestick be made: his shaft, and his branches, his bowls, his knops, and his flowers 
shall be of the same [of beaten work shall be made the candlestick, its base and 

32 its shaft: its cups, its knobs, and its flowers shall be of one piece with it].* And 
six branches shall come out [coming out] of the sides of it: three branches of the 
candlestick out of the one side [one side of it], and three branches of the candle- 

33 stick out of the other side [side of it]: Three bowls [cups] made like unto al- 
monds [almond-blossoms] with a knop and a flower in one branch [in one branch, 
a knob and a flower]; and three bowls [cups] made like almonds [almond- 
blossoms] in the other branch, with [branch,] a knop [knob] and a flower: so in 

34 [for] the six branches that come out of the candlestick. And in the candlestick 
shall be four bowls [cups] made like unto almonds, with [almond-blossoms,] their 

35 [its] knops [knobs] and their [its] flowers. And there shall be a knop [knob] 
under two branches of the same [of one piece with it], and a knop [knob] under two 
branches of the same [of one piece with it], and a sue [knob] under two branches 
of the same [of one piece with it], according to [for] the six branches that proceed 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 [XXV. 19. NWwIT-47, eo. Literally, “From the mercy-seat shall yo make tho cherubim.” This is understood 
by some to mean: “ rising up from the mercy-seat.” But the simple }D bardly conveys tiat notion; it has, perhaps, some- 
what of its original import, “ part,” so that the direction is to make the cherubim a part of the mercy-seat, i. ¢., of one piece 
with it.—Tr.] 


2 (XXV. 31. The change proposed in the punctuation is one required by the Masoretic accentuation, as well as by the 
Seer adopted by only a few commentators (Knobel, De Wette, Bunson). When it is said, “its base and its sh 
etc., shall be male of the fame,” the qneation arises, the same with what? For the several specifications include the shole 
of the candlestick. Tha direction thus would be to mako all the several parts of the candlestick of the samo piece with the 
candlestick—which is senseless.—TR. 
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86 [come] out of the candlestick. Their knops [knobs] and their branches shall be of 
the same [of one piece with it]: all it [all of it] shzl be one beaten work of pure 
87 gold. And thou shalt make the seven lamps thereof; and they sball light [set up] 
38 the lamps there >f, that they may give light over against it. And the tongs [snuf- 
39 fers] thereof, and the snuff-dishes thereof, shall be of pure gold. Of a talent of pure 
40 gold shall he make it [shall ic be made], with all these vessels [instruments]. And 
look [see] that thou make them after their pattern, which was shewed thee in the 
mount. 
4. The Dwelling (the Tent), 


CHarp. XXVI. 1. -MorREovER thou shalt make the tabernacle with ten curtains of 
[curtains: of] fine twined linen, and blue, and purple, and scarlet: with [scarlet, 
with] cherubims [cherubim] of cunning work [the work of a skilful weaver} shalt 

2 thou make them. The length of one [each] curtain shall be eight and twenty 
cubits, and the breadth of one [each] curtain four cubits: and every one of the 
3 [all the] curtains shall have one measure. The five [Five of the] curtains shall be 
coupled together one to another; and other [the other] five curtains shall be cou- 
4 pled one to another. And thou shalt make loops of blue upon the edge of the one 
[first] curtain from the selvedge [at the border] in the coupling [the set of curtains] ; 
and likewise sha!t thou make in [so shalt thou do with] the uttermost edge of another 
curtain [the edge of the outmost curtain] in the coupling of the second [in the second 
5 set of curtains]. Fifty loops shalt thou make in the one curtain, and fifty loops shalt 
thou make in the edge of the curtain that is in the coupling of the second [in the 
second set of curtains]; that the loops may take hold one of [the loops shall be 
6 opposite one to] another. And thou shalt make fifty taches [clasps] of gold, and 
couple the curtains together [one to another] with the taches [clasps] ; and it shall 
7 be one tabernacle [the tabernacle shall be one}. And thou shalt make curtains of 
goat’s hair to be a [for a] covering [tent] upon [over] the tabernacle: eleven cur- 
8 tains shalt thou make. The length of one [each] curtain shall be thirty cubits, and 
the breadth of one [each] curtain four cubits: and [cubits:] tha eleven curtains 
9 shall be all of [shall have] one measure. And thou shalt couple five curtains by 
themselves and six curtains by themselves, and shalt double [fold together] the 

10 sixth curtain in the forefront [front] of the tabernacle [tent]. And thou shalt 
make fifty loops on the edge of the one curtain that is outmost in the coupling [first 
set of curtains], and fifty loops in the edge of the curtain which coupleth the second 

11 [is the second set]. And thou shalt make fifty taches [clasps] of brass, and put 
the taches [clasps] into the loops, and couple the tent together, that it may [and it 

12 shall] be one. And the remnant [excess] that remaineth of the curtains of the 
tent, the half curtain that remaineth, shall hang over the back-side [back] of the 

13 tabernacle. And a [the] cubit on the one side, and a [the] cubit on the other side 
of that which remaineth in the length of the curtains of the tent, it [tent,] shall 
hang over the sides of the tabernacle on this side and on that side, to cover it. 

14 And thou shalt make a covering for the tent of rams’ skins dyed red, and a cover- 

15 ing above of badgers’ skins [of seal-skins above]. And thou shalt make boards 

16 [the boards] for the tabernacle of shittim [acacia] wood standing up. Ten cubits 
shall be the length of a board, and a cubit and a half shall be the breadth of one 

17 [each] board. Two tenons shall there be in one [each] board, set in order one 
against [equally distant from one] another: thus shalt thou make for [do unto] all 

18 the boards of the tabernacle. And thou shalt make the boards for the tabernacle, 

19 twenty boards on [for] the south side southward. And thou shalt make forty 
sockets of silver under the twenty boards ; two sockets under one board for his [its] 

20 two tenons, and two sockets under another board for his [its] two tenons. And for 
the second side of the tabernacle on [for] the north side there shall be twenty 

21 boards: And their forty sockets of silver; two sockets under one board, and two 

22 sockets under another board. And for the sides [rear] of the tabernacle westward 

23 thou shalt make six boards. And two boards shalt thou make for the corners of 

24 the tabernacle in the two sides [in the rear]. And they shall be coupled together 
[be double] beneath, and they shall be coupled together’ above the head of it unto 


8 [XXVL2i Tho AY. rendering (favored also by Kalisch, Gesenius, Glaire, De Wette, First, and Canon Cook) assumes 
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one ring [and together they shall be whole up to the top of it, unto the first ring]: 
25 thus shall it be for them both; they shall be for the two corners. And they [there] 
shall be eight boards, and their sockets of silver, sixteen sockets; two sockets under 
26 one board and two sockets under another board. And thou shalt make bars of 
27 shittim [acacia] wood ; five for the boards of the one side of the tabernacle, And 
five bars for the boards of the other side of the tabernacle, and five bars for the 
28 boards of the side of the tabernacle, for the two sides [the rear] westward. And the 
middle bar in the midst [middle] of the boards shall reach [pass through] from 
29 endto end. And thou shalt overlay the boards with gold, and make their rings of 
80 gold for places for the bars: and thou shalt overlay the bars with gold. And thou 
shalt rear [set] up the tabernacle according to the fashion thereof which was [hath 
been] shewed thee in the mount. 


5. The Veil, 


31 And thou shalt make a veil of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined 
linen of cunning work: with cherubims (linen: with cherubim, the work of a 
82 skilful workman] shall it be made. And thou shalt hang hele four pillars of 
shittim [acacia] wood overlaid with gold: their hooks be of gold, upon 
33 four sockets of silver. And thou shalt hang up the veil under the taches 
[clasps], that thou mayest bring [and shalt bring] in thither within the veil the 
. ark of the polar ee bi and the veil shall divide unto you between the holy 
34 place and the most holy [the holy of holies]. And thou shalt put the mercy-seat 
35 upon the ark of the testimony in the most holy place [holy of holies]. And thou 
shalt set the table without the veil, and the candlestick over against the table on 
the side of the tabernacle toward the south: and thou shalt put the table on the 
86 north side. And thou shalt make an hanging [a screen] for the door of the tent, 
of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine twined linen, wrought with needle-work 
87 [the work of the embroiderer). And thou shalt make for the hanging [screen] 
five pillars of shittim [acacia] wood, and overlay them with gold; and their hooks 
shall be of gold: and thou shalt cast five sockets of brass for them. 


6. The Altar of Burnt-offering. 


CHap. XXVII. 1. Awnp thou shalt make an [the] altar of shittim [acacia] wood, 
five cubits long, and five cubits broad; the altar shall be four-square: and the 
2 height thereof shall be three cubits. And thou shalt make the horns of it upon the 
four corners thereof: his [its] horns shall be of the same [of one piece with it]: 
8 and thou shalt overlay it with brass. And thou shalt make his [its] pans [pots] 
‘to receive his [to take away its] ashes, and his [its] shovels, and his [its] basins, 
and his [its] fleshhooks, and his [its] firepans: all the vessels thereof thou shalt 
4 make of brass [copper]. And thou shalt make for it a grate [grating] of network 
of brass [copper]; and upon the net shalt thou make four brazen [copper] rings in 
5 fon] the four corners thereof. And thou shalt put it under the compass of the 
altar beneath [below, under the ledge of the altar], that the net may be even to the 
6 midst [and the net shall reach up to the middle] of the altar. And thou shalt 
make staves for the ‘altar, staves of shittim [acacia] wood, and overlay them with 
7 brass [copper]. And the staves [staves thereof] shall be put into the rings, and 
8 the staves shall be upon the two sides of the altar, to bear it [in bearing it]. Hol- 
low with boards shalt thou make it: as it was [hath been] shewed thee in the mount; 
so shall they make 2. 
7. The Court. 


9 And thou shalt make the court of the tabernacle: for the south side southward there 
shall be hangings for the court of fine-twined linen ofan hundred [linen a hundred] cu- 
10 bits long for one side: And the twenty pillars thereof and their twenty sockets shail be 


DM to be a contracted form of D°NS\. But it is singular (if this is the case) that both forms should occur in the same 


verse, and mors singular still that there should be the same conjunction of the two forms {fn the parallel passage xxxvi. 29. 
So long as at the best the obscarity of the descrip ion is not relieved by such an assumption, it seems much more reason- 
able to take O°} in its natural sense of “ perfect,” “whole,” and elucidate the meaning, if possible, on that assump- 


tion.—Ta} 
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11 of brass [copper]; the hooks of the pillars and their fillets [rods] shall be of silver. And 
likewise for the north side in length there shall be hangiogs of an hundred [hangings 
a hundred] cubits long, and his [its] twenty pillars and their twenty sockets of brass 
12 [copper]; the hooks of the pillars and their fillets [rods} of silver. And for the 
breadth of the court on the west side shall be hangings of fifty cubits [hanginys fifty 
13. cubits long]: their pillars ten, and their sockets ten. And the breadth of the court 
14 on the east side eastward shall be fifty cubits. The eee of one side of the gate 
shall be fifteen cubits [Fifteen cubits of hangi gs shall be on one side of the gate]: 
15 their pillars three, and their sockets three. on the other side shad! be hangings 
fifteen cubits [fifteen cubits of hangings]: their pillars three, and their sockets three. 
16 And for the gate of the court shall be an hanging [a screen] of twenty cubits, of 
blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine-twined linen, wrought with needle-work 
[linen, saibriidored work]: and their pillars shall be four, and their sockets four. 
17 All the pillars round about the court [of the court round about] shall be filleted 
with silver [joined with rods of silver]; their hooks shall be of silver, and their 
18 sockets of brass [copper]. The length of the court shall be an [a] hundred cubits, 
and the breadth mie everywhere, and the height five cubits, of fine-twined linen, 
19 and their sockets of brass Loopper All the vessels [furniture] of the tabernacle 
in all the service thereof, and all the pins thereof, and all the pins of the court shal/ 
be of brass [copper]. 


III. The Persons and Things occupying the Building. The Ritual Worship. 
1. The Ow for the Lamp. 


20 And thou shalt command the children of Israel, that they bring thee pure oil olive 
beaten [beaten olive oil] for the light, to cause the [a] lamp to burn always [conti- 

21 nually}. In the tabernacle of the congregation [tent of meeting] without the veil, 
which 2s before the testimony, Aaron and his sons shall order [trim] it from evening 
to morning before Jehovah: 7 shall be a statute forever unto [throughout] their 
generations on the behalf of [on the part of] the children of Israel. 


2. The Clothing of the Priest and of hie Sacerdotal Assistants. 


Cap. XXVIII. 1 Awnp take thou [bring thou near] unto thee Aaron thy brother, 
and his sons with him, from among the children of Israel, that he may minister 
unto me in the priest’s office [that he may be a priest unto me], even Aaron, Nadab 

2 and Abihu, Eleazar and Ithamar, Aaron's sons. And thou shalt make holy [sacred] - 
3 garments for Aaron thy brother for glory [honor] and for beauty. And thou shalt 
speak unto all that are wise-hea [all the skilful-hearted], whom I have filled 
with the spirit of wisdom [skill], that they may make Aaron’s garments to conse- 
crate [sanctify] him, that he may minister unto me in the priest’s office [that he 
4 may be a priest unto me}. And these are the garments which they shall make: 
a breastplate, and an ephod, and a robe, and a broidered [checkered] coat, a mitre 
[turban], and a girdle: and they shall make holy [sacred] garments for Aaron thy 
brother, and [and for] his sons, that he may minister unto me in the priest’s office 
5 [that he may bea priest unto me}. And they shall take gold, and blue, and purple, 
6 and scarlet, and fine linen. And they shall make the ephod of gold, of blue, and 
of paris: of scarlet, and fine-twined linen, with cunning work [linen, the work of a 
7 skilful weaver]. It shall have the two shoulder-pieces thereof joined at [have two 
shoulder-pieces joined to] the two edges thereof: and so it [and it] shall be joined 
8 together. And the curious girdle of the ephod [the embroidered helt for girding 
it], which zs upon it, shall be of the same [same piece], according to the work thereof; 
9 even of gold, of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine-twined linen. And thou shalt 
take two onyx stones and grave lengrave] on them the names of the children of 

10 Israel: Six of their names on one stone, and the other six names of the rest [and the 

11 names of the six remaining ones] on the other stone, according to their birth. With 
the work of an i eh in stone, like the engravings of a signet, shalt thou engrave 
the two stones with [according to] the names of the children of Israel: thou shalt 

12 make them to be set [inclosed] in ouches [settings] of gold. And thou~sbalt put 
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the two stones upon the shoulders [shoulder-pieces] of the ephod for stones of memo- 
rial unto [as memorial stones for] the children of Israel: and Aaron shall bear 

13 their names before Jehovah upon his two shoulders for a memorial. And thou shalt 
14 make ouches [settings] of gold; And two chains of pure gold at the ends; of wreathen 
work shalt thou make them [pure gold; like cords shalt thou make them, of 
wreathen work]: and fasten [and thou shalt put] the wreathen chains to the ouches 

15 [on the settings]. And thou shalt make the breastplate of judgment, with cunning 
work [the work of a skilful weaver]; after [like] the work of the ephod thou shalt 
make it; of gold, of blue, and of purple, and of scarlet, and of fine twined linen, shalt 

16 thou make it. Four square it shall be being doubled [It shall be equare and double]; 
17 a span shall be the length thereof, and a span shall be the breadth thereof. And 
thou shalt set in it settings of stones, even four rows of stones: the firat row shall be 

| a sardius, a topes and a carbuncle: this shall be (stones: a row of sardius, topaz, 
18 and emerald shall be] the first row. And the second row shall be an emerald, [car- 
19 buncle]}, a sapphire, and a diamond. And the third row a ligure, an agate, and an 
20 amethyst. And the fourth row a beryl (chrysolite], and an onyx, and a jasper: 
21 they shall set in gold in their inclosings. And the stones shall be with [according 
to] the names of the children of Israel, twelve, according to their names, like 
[names: like] the engravings of a signet; every (signet, every] one with [according 

22 to] his name shall they be according to [be for] the twelve tribes. And thou shalt 
make upon the breast-plate chains at the ends [like cords] of wreathen work of pure 

23 gold. And thou shalt make upon the breast-plate two rings of gold, and shalt put 
24 the two rings on the two ends of the Lieve gaat And thou shalt put the two wreathen 
25 chains of gold in [on] the two rings which are on the ends of the breast-plate. And 
the other two ends of the two wreathen chains thou shalt fasten in the two ouches [put 

on the two settings],and put them on the shoulder-pieces of the ephod befvre it [on 

26 the front of it]. And thou shalt make two rings of gold, and thou shalt put them 
upon the two ends of the breast-plate, in [on] the border thereof which ts in [to- 

27 ward] the side of the ephod inward. And twoother rings of gold thou shalt make, 
and shalt put them on the two sides [shoulder-pieces] oft the ephod underneath, to- 
ward [on] the fore-part thereof, over against [close by] the other coupling [the cou- 
pling] thereof, above the curious girdle of the ephod [the embroidered belt of the 

28 ephod]. And they shall bind the breast-plate by the rings thereof unto the rings 
of the ephod with a lace [cord] of blue, that % may be above the curious girdle [the 
embroidered belt] of the ephod, and that the breast-plate be not loosed from the 

29 ephod. And Aaron shall bear the names of the children of Israel in the breast- 
plate of judgment upon his heart, when he goeth in unto the holy place, for a me- 

80 morial before Jehovah continually. And thou shalt put in the breast-plate of 
judgment the Urim and the Thummim ; and they shall be upon Aaron’s heart, when 

e goeth in before Jehovah: and Aaron shall bear the judgment of the children of 

31 Israel upon his heart before Jebovah continually. And thou shalt make the robe 
32 of the ephod all of blue. And there shall be an hole in the top of it, in the midst 
thereof [And its opening for the head shall be in the middle of it]: it shall have a 
binding of woven work round about the hole of it [its opening], as it were the hole 

33 of an habergeon [like the opening of a coat of mail], that it be not rent. And be- 
neath upon fAnd upon] the hem of it [its skirts] thou shalt make pomegranates of 
blue, and of purple, and of scarlet, round about the hem [skirts] thereof; and bells 

34 of gold between them round about: A golden bell and a pomegranate, a golden bell 
35 and a pomegranate, upon the hem (skirts] of the robe round about. And it shall 
be upon Aaron to minister [for ministering]: and his sound [the sound thereof ] 

__ shall be heard when he goeth in unto [goeth into] the holy place before Jehovah, 
36 and when he cometh out, that he die not. And thou shalt make a plate of pure 
gold, and grave [engrave] upon it, like the engravings of a signet, HOLINESS 
87 TO JEHOVAH. And thou shalt put it on a blue lace [cord], that it may be 
[and it shall be] upon the mitre [turban]; upon the forefront [front] of the mitre 

38 [turban] it shall be. And it shall be upon Aaron’s forehead, that Aaron may [and 
Aaron shall] bear the iniquity of the holy pe things, which the children of 
Israel shall hallow in all their holy [sacred] gifts; and it shall be always upon his 
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39 forehead, that they may be accepted before Jehovah. And thou shalt embroider 
[weave] the coat of fine linen, and thou shalt make the mitre [turban] of fine linen, 

40 and thou shalt make the [a] girdle of needle-werk [embroidered work]. And for 
Aaron’s sons thou shalt make coats, and thou shalt make for them girdles, and 

41 bonnets [caps] shalt thou make for them, for glory [honor] and for beauty. And 
thou shalt put them upon Aaron thy brother, and his sons with him; and shalt an- 
oint them, and consecrate [ordain] them, and sanctify them, that they may minister 

42 unto me in the priest’s office [and they shall be priests unto me). And thou shalt | 
make them linen breeches to cover their [the flesh of their] nakedness; from the 

43 loins even unto [loins unto] the thighs they shall reach: And they shall be upon 
Aaron, and upon his sons, when they come in unto [come into] the tabernacle of 
the congregation [tent of meeting], or when they come near unto the altar to minis- 
ter in the holy place; that they bear not iniquity, and die: t shall be a statute for 
ever unto him and his [and unto his] seed after him. 


8. The Consecration of the Priests. 


Cuap. X XIX. 1 Ann this is the thing that thou shalt do unto them to hallow them, to 

2 minister unto me in the priests’ office [to be priests unto me]: Take one young bul- 

luck, and two rams without blemish, and unleavened bread, and cakes unleavened 

tempered [mingled] with oil, and wafers unleavened anointed with oil: of wheaten 

3 flour shalt thou make them. And thou shalt put them into one basket, and bring 

4 them in the basket, with the bullock and the two rams. And Aaron and his sons 

' thou shalt bring unto the door of the tabernacle of the congregation [tent of meet- 

5 ing], and shalt wash them with water. And thou shalt take the garments, and put 
upon Aaron the coat, and the robe of the ephod, and the ephod, and the breast- 

6 plate, and gird him with the curious girdle [embroidered belt] of the ephod. - And 

thou shalt put the mitre [turban] upon his head, and put the holy crown upon the 

7 mitre([turban]. Then shalt thou [And thou shalt] take the anointing oil, and pour ¢ 

8 upon bis head, and anoint him. And thou shalt bring his sons, and put coats upon 

9 them. And thou shalt gird them with girdles, Aaron and his sons, and put the bonnets 

[bind caps] on them: and the priests’ office [priesthood] shall be theirs for [by a 

10 perpetual statute: and thou shalt consecrate Aaron and his sons. And thou shalt 

cause & bullock to be brought [bring the bullock] befure the tabernacle of the con- 

gregation [tent of meeting]: and Aaron and his sons shall put their hands upon 

11 the head of the bullock. And thou shalt kill the bullock before Jehovah, by the 

12 door of the tabernacle of the congregation [tent of meeting]. And thou shalt take 

of the blood of the bullock, and put 2 upon the horns of the altar with thy finger, 

13 and pour all the blood beside the bottom [at the base] of the altar. And thot 

shalt take all the fat that covereth the inwards, and the caul that ts above [lobe 

above] the liver, and the two kidneys, and the fat that is upon them, and burn them 

14 upon the altar. But the flesh of the bullock, and his skin, and his dung, shalt thou 

15 burn with fire without the camp: it isa sin-offering. Thou shalt also take one 

[the one] ram; and Aaron and his sons shall put [lay] their hands upon the head 

16 of the ram. And thou shalt slay the ram, and tiga shalt take his blood, and sprinkle 

17 # round about upon the altar. And thou shalt cut the ram in pieces, and wash 

the inwards of him [his inwards], and his legs, and put them unto his pieces, and 

18 unto his head. And thou shalt burn the whole ram upon the altar: it 1s a burnt- 

offering unto Jehovah: it 74 a sweet savor, an offering made by fire [a fire-offering ] 

19 unto Jehovah. And thou shalt take the other ram; and Aaron and his sons shall 

20 put [lay] their hands upon the head of theram. Then shalt thou kill the ram, and 

take of his blood, and put é# upon the tip of the right ear of Aaron, and upon the 

tip of the right ear of his sons, and upon the thumb of their right hand, and upon 

the great toe of their right foot, and sprinkle the blood upon the altar round about. 

21 And thou shalt take of the blood that ts upon the altar, and of the anointing oil, and 

sprinkle éé upon Aaron, and upon his garments, and upon his sons, and upon the gar- 

ments of hissons with him: and he shall be hallowed, and his garments, and hissons, and 

22 his sons’ garments withhim. Also thou shalt take of the ram the fat and the rump [the 

fat tail], and the fat that covereth the inwards, and the caul above [lobe of] the liver, 
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and the two kidneys, and the fat that ts upon upon them, and the right shoulder ; for it 
23 ie a ram of consecration: And one loaf of bread, and one cake of oiled bread, and one 
24 wafer out of the basket of the unleavened bread that is before Jehovah : And thou chalt 
put all [the whole] in the hands of Aaron, and in the hands of his sons; and shalt 
25 wave them for a wave-offering before Jehovah. And thou shalt receive [take] them 
of [from] their hands, and burn them upon the altar for a [upon the] burnt-offering, 
for a sweet savor before Jehovah: it 4s an offering made by fire [a fire-offering] unto 
26 Jehovah. And thou shalt take the breast of the ram of Aaron’s consecration [of 
Aaron’s ram of consecration], and wave it for [as] a wave-offering before Jehovah: 
27 and it shall be thy And thou shalt sanctify the breast of the wave-offering, 
and the shoulder of the heave-offering, which is waved, and which is heaved up, of 
the ram of the [of] consecration, even of that which ts for Aaron, and of that which 
28 is for his sons: And it shall be Aaron’s and his sons’ by a statute for ever from the 
children of Israel ; for it ts an [a] heave-offering : and it shall be an [a] heave-offering 
from the children of Israel of the sacrifice of their [Israel of their] peace-offerings, 
29 even their heave-offering unto Jehovah. And the holy garments of Aaron shall be 
30 his sons’ after him, i he anointed therein, and to be consecrated in them. And 
that son that is priest in his stead shall put them on seven days [Seven days shall 
he of his sons who is priest in his stead put them on], when he cometh into the ta- 
81 bernacle of the congregation [tent of meeting] to minister in the holy place. And 
thou shalt take the ram of the [of] consecration, and seethe [boil] his flesh in the 
32 [a] holy place. And Aaron and his sons shall eat the flesh of the ram, and the 
bread that is in the basket, by the door of the tabernacle of the congregation [tent 
33 of meeting]. And they shall eat those things wherewith the [wherewith] atonement 
was made, to consecrate and to apuliar’s them; but a stranger shall not eat thereof, 
34 because they are holy. And if aughtof the flesh of the consecrations [consecration], 
or of the bread, remain unto [until] the morning, then thou shalt burn the re- 
35 mainder with fire: it shall not be eaten, because it +s holy. And thus shalt thou 
do unto Aaron and to his sons, according to all things which [all that] I have 
commanded thee: seven days shalt thou consecrate them. 


4. Consecration and Design of the Altar of Burnt-offering. 


36 And thou shalt offer every day a bullock for a sin-offering for atonement: and 

thou shalt cleanse the altar, when thou hast made an [by making] atonement for 

37 it, and thou shalt anoint it, to sanctify it. Seven days thou shalt make an [make] 

atonement for the altar, and sanctify it; and it shall be an altar most holy: what- 

38 soever toucheth the altar shall be holy. Now this ts that which thou shalt offer 

ape the altar: two lambs of the first year [a year old] day by day continually. 

39 The one lamb thou shalt offer in the morning; and the other Jamb thou shalt offer 

40 at even: And with the one lamb a tenth deal Lpart) of flour mingled with the 

fourth part of an [a] hin of beaten oil; and the fourth part of an [a] hin of wine 

41 for a drink-offering. And the other lamb thou shalt offer at even, and shalt do 

thereto according to the meat-offering of [shalt offer with it the same meal-offering 

as in] the morning, and according to the drink-offering thereof [and the same drink- 

offering], for a sweet savor, an offering made by fire [a fire-offering] unto Jehovah. 

42 This shall be a continual burnt-offering throughout your generations at the door of 

the tabernacle of the congregation [tent of meeting] before Jehovah; where I will 

43 meet [meet with] you, to speak there unto thee. And there I will meet with the 

44 children of Israel, and the tabernacle [and it] shall be sanctified by my glory. And 

I will sanctify the tabernacle of the congregation [tent of meeting], and the altar: 

I will sanctify also both Aaron and his sons, to minister to me in the priest's office 

- 45 [to be Pies unto me]. And I will dwell among the children of Israel, and will be 

46 their . And they shall know that I am Jehovah their God, that brought them 

forth out of the land of Egypt, that I may [might] dwell among them: I am Jeho- 
vah their God. 

5. The Altar of Incense. 


Cuap. XXX. 1. Awnp thou shalt make an altar to burn incense upon: of shittim 
2 [acacia] wood shalt thou make it. A cubit shall be the length thereof, and a cubit 
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the breadth thereof; four-square shall it be: and two cubits shall be the height 

3 thereof: the horns thereof be of the same [of one piece with it]. And thou 

shalt overlay it with pure gold, the top thereof, and the sides thereof round about, 

and the horns thereof: and thou shalt make unto [for] it a crown of gold round 

4 about. And two golden rings shalt thou make to [for] it under the crown of it, 

by the two corners [upon the two flanks] thereof, upon the two sides of it shalt thou 

5 make it; and they shall be for places for the staves to bear it withal [with]. And 

thou shalt make the staves of shittim [acacia] wood, and overlay them with gold. 

6 And thou shalt put it before the veil that zs by the ark of the testimony, before the 

7 mercy-seat that 7s over the testimony, where I will meet with thee. And Aaron 

shall burn thereon sweet incense every morning: when he dresseth [trimmeth] the 

8 lamps, he shall burn incense upon it. And when Aaron lighteth [setteth up] the 

lamps at even, he shall burn incense upon it [burn it], a perpetual incense before 

9 Jehovah throughout your generations. Ye shall offer no strange incense thereon, 

nor barnteacrifite [burnt-offering], nor meat-offering [meal-offering]; neither shall 

10 ye pour [and ye shall pour no] drink-offering thereon. And Aaron shall make an 

[make] atonement upon [for] the horns of it once in a [the] year with the blood of 

the sin-offering of atonements: once in the year shall he make atonement upon [for] 
it throughout your generations: it ts most holy unto Jehovah. 


6. The Contributions for the Sanctuary (Poll-taz). 


11,12 And Jehovah spake unto Moses saying, When thou takest the sum of the 
children of Israel after [according to] their number, then shall they give every man 
a ransom for his soul unto Jehovah, when thou numberest them; that there be [may 

13 be] no plague among them, when thou numberest them. This they shall give, every 
one that passeth among [over unto] them that are numbered, half a shekel after 
[according to] the shekel of the sanctuary: (a shekel ts twenty gerahs): an [a] half 

14 shekel shall be the offering of [unto] Jehovah. Every one that passeth among 
[over unto] them that are numbered, from twenty years old and above, shall give 

15 an offering unto Jehovah (Jehovah’s offering]. The rich shall not give more, and 
the poor shall not give less than half a [the pe agai when they give an offer- 
ing unto Jehovah [give Jehovah’s offering], to make an [make] atonement for your 

16 souls. And thou shalt take the atonement money of [from] the children of Israel, 
and shalt appoint it for the service of the tabernacle of the congregation [tent of 
meeting]; that it may be [and it shall be] a memorial unto [for] the children of 
Israel before Jehovah, to make an [make] atonement for your souls. 


7. The Laver. 


17,18 And Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, Thou shalt also make a laver of brass 
[copper], and his foot also of brass [its base of copper], to wash withal [in]: and 
thou shalt put it between the tabernacle of the con tion [tent of corgi and 

19 the altar, and thou shalt put water therein. For n and his sons shal! wash 

20 their hands and their feet thereat [from it]: When they go into the tabernacle of 
the congregation [tent of meeting], they shall wash with water, that they die not; 
or when they come near to the altar to minister, to burn offering made by fire [a 

21 fire-offering} unto Jehovah : So they shall wash their hands and their feet, that they 
die not: and it shall be a statute for ever to them, even to him and to his seed 
throughout their generations. 


8. The holy Anointing Oil. 


22,23 Moreover Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, Take thou also unto thee prin- 
cipal spices [the chief spices], of pure [flowing] myrrh five hundred shekels, and 
of sweet cinnamon half so much, even two hundred and fifty shekels, and of sweet 

24 calamus two hundred and fifty shekels, And of cassia five hundred shekels, after [ac- 

25 cording to] the shekel of the sanctuary, and of oil olive an [olive oil a] hin: And thou 
shalt make it an oil of holy ointment [a holy anointing oil], an ointment compound 
[compounded] after the art of the apothecary [a perfumed ointment, the work of the 

1] 
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23 perfumer]: it shall be an [a] holy anointing oil. And thou shalt anoint the 
tabernacle of the congregation therewith [therewith the tent of meeting], 
27 and the ark of the testimony, And the table and all his vessels [its furniture], 
and the candlestick and his vessels [its eur and the altar of incense, 
28 And the altar of burnt-offering with all his vessels [its furniture], and the laver 
29 and his foot [its base]. And thou shalt sanctify them, that they may be most 
30 holy: whatsoever [whosoever] toucheth them shall be holy. And thou shalt 
anoint Aaron and his sons, and consecrate them, that they may minister unto 
31 me in the priest’s office [to be priests unto me]. And thou shalt speak unto the 
children of Israel, saying, This shall be an [a] holy anointing oil unto me through- 
32 out your generations. Upon man’s flesh shall it not be poured, neither shall ye make 
any other like it, after the composition of it [and ye shall make none like it with its 
33 proportions]: it 73 holy, and it shall be holy unto you. Whosoever compoundeth any 
ike it, or whosoever putteth any of it upon a stranger, shall even [he shall] be cut 
off from his people. 
9. The Incense. 
34 And Jehovah said unto Moses, Take unto thee sweet spices, stacte, and onycha, 
and galbanum; these sweet spices with pure frankincense: of each shall there be a 
35 like weight [an equal part]: And thou shalt make it a perfume, a confection, after 
the art of the apothecary, tempered together [make of it an incense, a perfume, the 
86 work of the perfumer, erie ure, and holy: And thou shalt beat some of it very 
small [it fine], and put of it before the testimony in the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion [tent of meeting], where I will meet with thee: it shall be unto you most holy. 
37 And as for the perfume [And the incense] which thou shalt make, ye shall not make 
to [for] yourselves according to the composition [with its proportions]: it shall be 
88 unto thee holy for [unto] Jehovah. Whosoever shall make [make any] like unto 
that, to smell thereto [thereof], shall even [he shall] be cut off from his people. 


IV. The Architects. The Master-workman Bezaleel and his Vocation. Sacred Art. 


Cuap. XXXI. 1, 2. And Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, See, I have called by 

3 name Bezaleel the son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe of Judah: And I have 

filled him with the spirit of God, in wisdom, and in understanding, and in knowledge, 

4 and in all manner [kinds] of workmanship, To devise cunning [skilful] works, to 

5 work in gold, and in silver, and in brass [copper], And in cutting of stones, to set 

them [stones for setting], and in carving of timber, to work in all manner [kinds] 

6 of workmanship. And I, behold, I have given with him Aholiab, the son of Ahisa- 

mach, of the tribe of Dan: and in the hearts of all that are wise-hearted I have put 

7 wisdom, that they make all that I have commanded thee: The tabernacle of the 

congregation [tent of meeting], and the ark of the testimony, and the mercy-seat 

8 that ts thereupon, and all the furniture of the tabernacle [tent], And the table and 

his [its] furniture, and the pure candlestick with all his [ita] furniture, and the altar 

9 of incense, And the altar of burnt-offering with all his [its] furniture, and the laver 

10 and his foot [its base], And the cloths [garments] of service, and the holy garments for 

Aaron the priest, and the garments of his sons, to minister in the priest's office [as 

11 priests], And the anointing oil, and sweet incense for the holy place: according to 
all that I have commanded thee shall they do. 


V. The Condition of the Vitality of the Ritual. The Sabbath. 


12,13 And Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, Speak thou also unto the children of 
Israel, saying, Verily my sabbaths ye shall keep: for it ts a sign between me and 
you throughout your generations; that ye may know that I am Jehovah that doth 

14 sanctify you. Yeshall keep the sabbath therefore [And ye shall keep the sabbath]; 
for it 1s holy unto you: every one that defileth rprofaneth it shall surely be put to 
death : for whosoever doeth any work therein, that soul shall be cut off from among 

15 his people. Six days may work be done; but in [on] the seventh ts the [a] sab- 
bath of rest, holy to Jehovah: whosoever doeth any work in [on] the sabbath day, 

16 he shall surely be put todeath. Wherefore the children of Israel shall keep the 
sabbath, to observe the sabbath throughout their generations for [as] a perpetual 

17 covenant. It is a sign between me and the children of Israel for ever: for iz six 
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. days Jehovah made heaven and earth, and on the seventh day he rested, and was 
18 refreshed. And he gave unto Moses, when he had made an end of communing 


[8 


king] with him upon mount Sinai, two [the two] tables of [of the] testimony, 


tables of stone, written with the finger of God. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The origin of the tabernacle is twice recorded: 
in Exodus: first, (considered from its divine 
side) as a command of God, or (considered from 
its human side) as a vision or ideal (the taber- 
nacle which God showed Moses on the mount), 
XXV.-xxxi.; secondly, as the historical fact of 
the execution of the building of the work com- 
manded by Jehovah, but interrupted by the his- 
tory of the golden calf, xxxv.-xl. 

The tabernacle is not merely a place of wor- 
ship; but, as being the house of the ark of the 
covenant or of the tables of the law, and as being 
the house of the Lord of the covenant who mani- 
fests Himself in the Holy of holies, it is first of 
all the centre of the whole legislation and the 
residence of the lawgiver Himself, who holds 
sway between the cherubim over His law, and 
will not let it become a dead ordinance, but 
makes sure that from out of the Holy of holies it 
shall grow into a living power. Hence, there- 
fore, the history of this institution properly 
stands in Exodus, notin Leviticus. Jehovah has 
redeemed His people out of the house of bond- 
age, and brought them to His holy house, which 
is at once palace, temple, and court-house, or 
public gathering-place—the house in which Je- 
hovah meets with His people. 

The tabernacle has been called a nomadic tem- 
ple. It is indeed the preliminary form of the 
temple, buat itself continued, after the people 
ceased their wanderings, for a long time to 
change its location in Israel until Solomon’s 
temple was built. As the prototype and oppo- 
site of garish heathen temples; as the historical 
model of the Israclitish temple in its three prin- 
cipal historical forms (temples of Solomon, Ze- 
rubbabel, and Herod); as the religious model, 
or outline, the type of Christian places of wor- 
ship; and as the symbol of the proportions of 
the kingdom of God, both outwardly and in- 
wardly considered; accordingly, as the funda- 
mental form of every real sanctuary, the taber- 
nacle preserves an imperishable significance— 
almost more significant in its naked simplicity 
than with its ornamentation and wealth. When 
the outward glory of the temple is gone, God 
will rebuild the tabernacle of David (Amos ix. 
11, 12). 

The tabernacle as Moses’ idea, which indeed 
he owes to divine revelation, characterizes Moses 
as alsoa great and original man in Hebrew art. 
Bezaleel was only the artist or master-workman 
who carried out the idea, working according to 
Moses’ plan; and even Michel Angelo, who chi- 
selled the figure of Moses, worked, as architect, 
according to the theocratic outline which had 
been introduced into the world through Moses. 

Of the numerous treatises on this sanctuary 
comp. besides Bahr (Symbolik des mosaischen 
Kultus I. p. 588qq.) and Keil (Bibl, Archdologu 
1, 317 sqq.), especially Leyrer in Herzog's Real- 


Encyklopddie, Art. Stiftshiitte, which gives a con- 
densed view of all the opinions and conjectures 
which have been propounded respecting its 
structure and significance. The latest mono- 
grams are: Wilh. Neumann, Die Stiftshiitte in 
Bild und Wort gezeichnet, Gotha, 1861 (rich in 
fantastic hypotheses derived from the discoveries 
at Nineveh), and C. J. Riggenhach, Die mosaische 
Stifishtitte mit drei lithogr. Tafeln. (Basel, 1862-4). 
Vid. Knobel, Commentary, pp. 249-257. Pop- 
per, Der biblische Bericht iiber die Stiftshiitte, ete. 
Leipzig, 1862). Wangemann, Die Bedeutung der 

liftshiitte, Wissenschafilicher Vorirag, etc. (Ber- 
lin, 1866). Also Winer’s Reallexicon and Zeller’s 
Biblisches Worterbuch. [To these may be added, 
besides Smith’s Bible Dictionary and Kitto’s Cy- 
clopedia, Kurtz, Sacrificial Offerings of the O. T.; 
Haneberg, Die religiisen Allerthiimer der Bibel 
(Munich, 1869); T. 0. Paine, Solomon’s Temple 
(Boston, H. H. & T. W. Carter, 1870); and E. E. 
Atwater, History and Significance of the Sacred Ta- 
bernacle of the Hebrews (Dodd & Mead, New York, 
1875).—Tr. } 


I. GENERAL VIEW OF 
BUILDING. 


THE IDEAL PLAN 
CHAPS. XXV.—xXXxI. 1]. 


External Prerequisites. Building Materials. 
Assessments for the Building. Chap. xxv. 1-9. 


OF THE 


a. The Divine Side of the Dwelling. 


1. The Ark of the Covenant, with the Meroy- 
seat and the Cherubim, as the chief thing in the 
whole Building, vers. 10-22. Object of it: the 
continual, living Revelation of God. Ver. 22. 
The Holy of Holies. 

2. The Table of Shew-bread (of Communion 
with God, consecrated to God, ver. 80), and the 
Candlestick with its Appurtenances (the Divine 
Illumination in accordance with the Ideal, ver. 
oe vers, 23-40. 

. The Sanctuary. Divine and Human. The 
Tent, or the Dwelling itself, chap. xxvi. 1-30. 
Conformed to the Ideal, ver. 80. 

4. The Veil to distinguish and divide the Holy 
of Holies from the Sanctuary, vers. 31-87. 


b. The Human Side of the Dwelling. 


1. The Altar of Burnt-offering. Chap. xxvii. 
1-8. Conformed to the Ideal, ver. 8. 
2. The Court, vers. 9-19. 


ce. Functions Connected with the Building. 


1. Bringing of the holy Oil, and the Prepara- 
tion of the Candlestick, vers. 20, 21. 

2. Equipment of the Priest, the High priest 
and his Assistants, chap. xxviii. 1-43. Object 
of it, vers, 85, 48. 

8. Consecration of the Priests and the Sacrifi- 
cial Funotions of the Priest, chap. xxix. 1-46. 
Object, vers. 43-46. 

4. Altar of Incense, and its Use, chap. xxx. 
1-10. 
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5. Assessment for the Sanctuary as a Continual 
Memorial for the People, vers. 11-16. 

6. The Brazen Laver in the Court for the Priests 
to wash from, vers. 17-21. 

7. The Anointing of the Holy Things. The 
most holy Ointment, vers. 22-88. 

8. The Most Holy Incense, vers. 34-88. 


d. The Master-workmen. 
Chapter xxxi. 1-11. 


Conciusion.—The fundamental condition on 
which the meeting between Jehovah and His peo- 
ple ideally rests: the Sabbath, vers. 12-17. The 
addition of the Directions concerning the Taber- 
nacle to the completed written Law, ver. 18. 


II. GENERAL VIEW OF THE ACTUAL CONSTRUOTIOCN 
OF THE BUILDING. 


~ Foundation: The Sabbath as Prerequisite to 
the Tabernacle. Chap. xxxv. 1-3 (Chap. xxxi. 
14-17). 

1. The Assessments for the Building, and the 
Preparation of the Material made under the di- 
rection of the Master-workmen, xxxv. 4—xxxvi. 
7 (xxv. 1-9; xxxi. 1-11). 

. The Work on the Dwelling, xxxvi. 8-88 
(xxvi. 1-87). 

8. The Ark of the Covenant, the Mercy-seat, 
and the Cherubim, xxxvii. 1-9 (xxv. 10-22). 

4, The Table, with its Appurtenances, xxxvii. 
10-16 (xxv. 23-30). 

5. The Candlestick, xxxvii. 17-24 (xxv. 81- 


y The Altar of Incense, the Incense, and the 
Anointing Oil, xxxvii. 25-29 (xxx. 1-10, 28-88). 

7. The Altar of Burnt-offering, xxxviii. 1-7 
(xxvii. 1-8). 

8. The Brazen Laver, and the Court, xxxvili. 
8-20 (xxvii. 9-19). 

- 9. The Reckoning of the Material used, xxxviii. 
1-81. 

10. The official Garments of the Priests, xxxix. 
1-81 (xxviii. 1-48). The Consecration of the 
Priests, and the Ordinance of the Sacrifices, 
xxix. 1-46. 

11. The Presentation of the Constituent Parts 
of the Dwelling, xxxix. 82-48. 

12. The Erection of the Dwelling, and the 
Heavenly Consecration of it by means of the 
Pillar of Cloud and Fire, the Sign of the Veiled 
Presence of the Glory of the Lord, chap. xl 


Knobel calls attention ‘to the exact reckoning 
in xxxviii. 21 sqq. and the extraordinary cir- 
cumstantiality and diffuseness which is found in 
no other narrator to the same degree. So ex- 
tended a repetition does not occur elsewhere in 
all the Old Testament.” Ag to the diffuseness, 
the 0. T. everywhere gives details when the 
sanctuary is concerned, as becomes the symboli- 
cal significance of the sanctuary and the religious 
spirit of the Israelites, vid. 1 Sam. iv.-vii.; 1 
Kings v.-ix. 16: 2 Kings xii.; 2 Chron. ii.—vii.; 
Ezek. xl,—xlvii.; the whole of Haggai; Zeoh. iii., 
iv. It is taken for granted that here in every 
individual feature there is to be recognized the 
reflection of a religious thought. As to the re- 


petition, however, stress is to be laid on the ge- | 


neral consciousness of connection between ideal 
and real worship, as well as the special conscious- 
ness that the real tabernacle was built exactly 
according to the idea of it. Moreover, the se- 
cond account is not a mere repetition of the first. 
In the presentation of the idea, the master-work- 
men come at the end; in the narrative of the ao- 
tual ereotion of the building, at the beginning,— 
quite in accordance with the relations of real 
life. In the execution of the work of the taber- 
nacle the sacerdotal ents are described, and 
even the calculation of the cost of the building— 
the church account, so to speak. So the denun- 
ciation of a severe penalty on the manufacture, 
for private use, of the holy anointing oil and of 
the incense, is one of the means used to prevent 
the profanation of a legally prescribed system of 
worship. Even the hinderance in the execution 
of the work prescribed in the mount, occasioned 
by the golden calf, is not without meaning. How 
often it isa golden calf which hinders the execu- 
tion of pure ideal ecclesiastical conceptions! 
Here, however, is everywhere manifested this 
feature of revelation, that the idea must become 
fact, and tbat the fact must answer to the idea. 

We make five general divisions in the things 
commanded: I. The Prerequisite—the Materials. 
If. The Precept concerning the Structure itself. 
III. The Persons and Things occupying the Build- 
ing. IV. The Arochitecta and their Work. V. 
The Condition of the Vitality of the Institution— 
the Sabbath. 


I. PREREQUISITES: THE MATERIALS; THE ASSESS- 
MENTS. ' CHAP, xxv. 1-9. 


As the real temple of God must consist in be- 
lieving hearts which offer themselves and build 
themselves into a temple of the Spirit of God, 
so the typical sanctuary must be built of volun- 
tary offerings of the people of God: ‘ Every one 
whose heart maketh him willing.” 

On the assessments for the building (IW, 


heave-offering), the blue purple (nN), the pur- 
ple proper, the white cloth (WW, Pbovor, fine 
linen), efe., comp. Keil, IT., p. 168. There is dis- 
pute concerning the 7ahash skins (UNA accord- 


ing to some, the seal; according to others, the 
badger), the shittim wood (probably acacia; see 
Keil’s note, p. 164), the Shoham stone (beryl, or 
onyx), the garment for the shoulder (epbod), and 
the breastplate. The materials were: (1) The me- 
tals, Vid. Knob.,p.257. Iron came into use later.* 
(2) The materials for cloths. (3) The woven fab- 
rics (brocades, variegated cloths, plain cloths). 

4) Skins. (5) Wood. (6) Oil. (7) Spices. (8) 

recious stones. These materials were to be made 
into the sanctuary, Jehovah’s dwelling-place, in 
which He is to dwell in the midst of His people, 
and meet with them.—‘‘According to all that I 
show thee;’’ not, ‘‘have shown thee.’ The ideal 
significance of the pattern is contested by Keil 
in such a way as really leaves only a meaningless 
model for a meaningless structure; though after- 
wards this view is modified, II., p. 165. 


* [80 Knobel says. But the use of iron is ascribed to 
Tuhal-cainu (Gen. fv. 22), and iron instruments are re‘erred to 
in Num xxxv. 16, to say nothing of the frequent menuon of 
iron iu Deuteronomy and Joshus.— Tx.) 
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lI. THE BUILDING ITSELF. CHAPTERS xxv. 10— 
xxvur. 19. 


1. The Ark. Vers. 10-22. 


The Holy of holies in the strictest sense—the 
essential, principal thing init. Three items are 
here to be considered: (1) The Ark; (2) The 
Mercy-seat; (3) TheCherubim. In other words: 
the preservation of the law as expressing the 
divine will in its special demands; the altar in 
its highest form, vzz., the mercy-seat (kapporeth), 
as a symbol of God’s gracious willingness to ac- 
cept expiation as such a fulfilment of His general 
will as covers and removes the demands imposed 
by the law, or the special will, on account of 
guilt; finally, the two cherubim as symbols of 
God’s righteous dominion in the world, proceed- 
ing out of God’s gracious will and the law, in 
order to the maintenance of the justice which is 
represented by the union of the ark and the 
cover Aine mercy-seat}]. The whole is accord- 
ingly the place where God reveals Himself in 
His glory under the conditions according to 
which the high-priest is to appear before Him. 
For a description of the ark vid. Keil, IT., p. 167.— 
Why are the tables of the law which are to be 
put in it called the testimony (80 xxxi. 18; xxxiv. 
29)? Because they are to be a witness of the 
foundation of the covenant which Jehovah has 
made with Israel,—the origina] records, there- 
fore, of the exact phraseology of the covenant. 
So, too, they might become a witness for Jeho- 


vah against Israel.—Why is the lid called N53? 


Certainly not simply because it covers the ark. 
But when Keil (p. 168) denies that the religious 
significance of the term originated with that of 
covering, on the ground that this older meaning 
cannot be substantiated, the literal sense of 
“WDD in Gen. vi. 14 is against him; and when in 1 
Chron. xxviii. 11 the Holy of holies is called 


NDI M3, that may indeed not mean “lid- 


house,’’ but it does not therefore for that reason 
mean house of expiation, but house of the kappor- 
eth, of the lid of expiation. The transition, too, 
from the first meaning to the second is very natu- 
ral. The covering up of the demands of specific 
law formulated in commandments, and the cover- 
jug up of guilt itself are reciprocal notions. The 
verb 193, when relating to guilt, is construed with 


the Accus., Ps. Ixxviii. 88; also with 9y, Jer. xviii. 
28. The word in relation to persons is construed 


with ye with °Y, and with 3, all in the general 


sense of “for.” From the last preposition [“in 
behalf of”’] it clearly follows that the senseless 
explanation which makes 193 denote a covering 


(concealing) of the sinful person himself from the 
eyes of Jehovah, an explanation which aims to 
invalidate the doctrine of the atonement, is en- 
tirely untenable. The transaction indicated by 
33 is performed by the priest both on the part 
of man and on the part of Jehovah.—Examples 
of the full construction, Lev. v. 18; iv. 26.—On 
the {Aacrfpiov see Commentary on Rom. iii.—The 
symbol of the cherubim was gradually developed 
out of the passage Gen. iii. 24; vid. Comm. on 
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Genesis, p. 241. Here there are as yet only two 
forms, as also in 2 Chron. iii. 18; the full develop- 
ment is found in the symbol of Ezekiel, ch. i. 
From Ezekiel we might be led to conjecture that 
the first two forms were the face of a man and 
that of a lion; but it is of chief importance to 
maintain that the central thought is not that of 
representative forms of animal life, but only of 
representative mundane forms symbolizing the 
divine sovereignty as protecting the ark of 
the covenant; they are forms which come forth 
out of the substance of the mercy-seat. On these 
forms see Keil, p. 168, the lexicons, and works 
on archseology. On the staves see Knobel, who 
without reason denies that by “‘testimony’’ the 
two tables are meant. These, he says, were al- 
ready prepared; but the context disproves this. 
That the images of the cherubim are to be con- 
ceived as hollow, does not agree with the repre- 
sentation that they are of beaten work, of one 
piece with the mercy-seat.—Finally, the tent 


under the designation 1/1) nik, “tent of meet- 


ing,’ means somewhat more than that Jehovah 
therein has a fixed place of meeting with Moses 
and Israel, just as ATi JW cannot mean ta- 


bernacle of attestation, #. ¢., God’s place of reve- 
lation, but tabernacle of the testimony; for Jeho- 
vah’s revelation was not confined to this place 
in Israel. 


2. The Table. Vers. 23-80. 


The symbol of communion between Jehovah 
and His people. See Revelation of John. On 
the two crowns (rims) of the table see Keil. The 
vessels belonging to the table were plates for the 
shew-bread, bowls for the incense (Lev. xxiv. 7), 
pitchers to hold the wine, and goblets for the 
drink-offering.—The ‘bread of the face,” or 
shew-bread, is, according to Keil, ‘‘symbol of 
the spiritual food which Israel was to produce,” 
referring to Jobn vi. 27, and doubtless also to 
Hengstenberg. But what spiritual food was Is- 
rael, according to John vi. 27, to produce? A 
food which the Son of God would give them, the 
bread which came from heaven. We must also 
avoid confounding, with Keil, the shew-bread 
with the bloodless offerings, vid. Lev. ii. The 
shew-bread was one of the permanent institutions 
of the temple, not one of the special offerings of 
the people. ‘The table,” says Knobel, ‘stood 
in the holy place on the north side (xxvi. 35), 
while the candlestick belonged on the south side 

ver. 85), and the altar of incense in the mid- 

le (xxx. 6).’’ Archeological observations vid. 
in his Comm, p. 266, especially on the dishes. 
On the use to which the pitchers and the goblets 
or bowls were put, Keil and Knobel come to op- 
posite conclusions, the latter with grammatical 
proofs.* 


8. The Golden Candlestick. Vers. 31-40. 
First is to be considered the form of the golden 


_— +, 


* (Their conclusions are different only as regards the nivp 
. T 
and mp2: Keil making the first mean the bowls from 


which the wine was poured out asa drink-offering; the se- 
cond, the pitchers in which the wine stood on the table. 
Knobel reverses this relation, arguing that Mp3 is derived 


from mp3 to pour out. With him agree Gesenius and 
T* 
¥ aret.—Tz.]. 
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candlestick; next, its use; finally, its signifi- 
cance. The candlestick has been often described 
and pictured (vid. Thenius, Biicher der Konige, 
Tab. LII., 11). Comp. Winer, Reallezicon; Zel- 
ler’s Worterbuch, and the Commentaries. [More 
especially, Reland, de Spolus templi Hierosolymi- 
tani in arcu Titiano, Tr.}. On the base, which 
must necessarily have had feet, stood the can- 
dlestick, first as a single thing. It extended 
upwards in the form of a middie shaft, which 
had on each side three shafts in one plane, bend- 
ing around in the form of quarter-circles,—a 
unit, therefore, branching out into the sacred 
number, seven. 


The general form is easily pictured: a base; a 
perpendicular central shaft, the trunk, as it were, 
of the luminous tree; and proceeding out of it at 
regular distances three branches on either side. 
The desoription is made obscure or difficult by 
the ornaments. The principal feature of the 
ornamentation is the almond-shaped cup; it is 
divided into the knob, or apple, and the flower. 
The main shaft has four such cups; out of the 
lowest proceeds the shaft itself, as well as the 
first pair of branches. Out of the second pro- 
ceeds the second pair of branches; out of the 
third, the third; its fourth coup is its top. The 
six branches, or side shafts, have each three 
cups. The one forms the top; the second may 
have been in the middle of the curve of the 
branch; the third seems to have lain against 
one of the three divisions, or cups, of the main 
shaft. The seven cups which form the top stand 
in a horizontal line; the lamps are set up into 
their flowers. But the explanations of the diffi- 
cult passage are various. * 

But the main shaft is distinguished by having 
four cups. So the one unit branches into the 
three, the three into the seven, and the seven 
" into the twenty-two. ‘The golden candlestick 
was placed on the south side in the holy place 
of the tabernacle. For the south is the direction 
from which the light comes, and is therefore 


called also om. The seven lamps of the candle- 


stick were set up every evening at the time of 
the evening incense offering, and were kept burn- 
ing until morning”’ (Knobel). They lighted the 
whole sanctuary, but cast their light especially 


* (According to some (e. g., Philippson) the line connect- 
ing the seven lamps formed a curve, not a straight line. It 
would seem probable that the ornamental flowers were not 
crowded together on the central shaft, as Lange conceives, 
but put at equal intervals from one another. It is also pro- 
bable that there were three flowers on each branch between 
the main shaft aud the lamp, and that the fourth flower of 
Oe a shaft was between its lamp and the upper branch. 
-—- IB. i. : 


northwards towards the altar of incense and the 
table of shew-bread; for the life of prayer and 
the communion of salvation are conditioned on 
the light of revelation, enlightenment. Keil’s 
explanation of the candlestick is, in our opinion, 
as mistaken as that of the table: ‘‘In the shining 
lamps, as receivers, bearers of light, Israel is to 
present itself continually to Jebuvah as a people 
that lets its light shine in the night of this world.” 
Did the nocturnal darkness of the sanctuary 
symbolize “the night of this world?” Israel is 
indeed appointed to bear Jight, but the light 
which it is to diffuse is the light of the revela- 
‘ion of Jehovah, and the bearers of the light are 
primarily the select ones, the prophets of God. 
Keil himself arges that the oil is a symbol of 
God’s Spirit, as also the olive-tree described in 
Zech. iv., and the seven candlesticks in Rev. i. 
20. The significance of the sacred numbers, as 
well as that of the pure gold, is obvious. Ou 
the almond flowers, comp. Keil and Knobel. On 
the appurtenances of the candlestick see Knobel. 


4. The Tent, or the Dwelling ttself. Chap. xxvi. 
1-3). 


i. The Component Parts of the Tent as to Form. 

a. The tent itself. (1) Ten curtains of byssus 
each 28 cubits long, and 4cubits wide. (2) Fifty 
loops to each curtain, to connect together five 
curtains. (8) Five times fifty golden clasps, to 
connect the loops * 

b, The covering of thetent. First covering, of 
goats’ hair: eleven curtains, each 80 cubits long, 
aad 4 cubits wide, divided into sets of 5 and 6. 
For them 650 [or rather, 100] loops and 50 copper 
clasps. One curtain is folded double on the front 
side ofthetent. The surplus cubits bang over on 
the two sides, A similar excess hangs over on the 
back end of the tent.—Second covering, rams’ 
skins dyed red. Third covering, the outer one, 
seal-skins. 

ce. The supports of the tent. The boards of 
acacia Wood. Each board 10 cubits long, 1} 
cubits wide. Twotenonsineach board. Twenty 
boards on the south side resting on forty silver 
sockets (feet).—Twenty boards on the north side 
with the same number of sockets. Six boards 
for the rear. Two boards for the corners of the 
rear. In addition, the bars (cross-bars or con- 
necting bars), 5 for each side, the middle one 
passing the whole length of the framework. The 
bars and boards gilt. Also the rings for the 
bars.f 


* [This is incorrect. Fifty loops to each curtain would 
make five hundred loops, whereas there were only one hun- 
dred. For these loops were not to connect the five curtains 
to one another, as Lange says. but to connect the one curtain 
made up cf five (coupled together we are not told how) witn 
the curtain made up of the other five. Accordingly, 
there were only fifty claspe, not two hundred and fifty.—Tr. 


+ [Lange says nothing about the shape of the tabernacle. or 
about the manner in which the curtains are arranged. It is 
a vexed question. The followiug are the principal views: (1) 
It being clear and undisputed that the board framework was 
30 cubits long, 10 broad, and 10 high, one theory is that the 
ten curtains, called “the tabernacle” in xxvi. 1, were so 
joined toge'her side to side as to form two curtains of equal 
size, each 28 cubits long, and 20 cubits broad; that these two 
were looped together (ver. 5), and the whole was spread hori- 
gontally over the tops of the boards, thus hanging down 9 
cubits on each side, i. ¢., within one cubit of the ground, since 
the two sides (each 10 cubits) and the width (10 cubits) to- 
gether are equal to 30 cubits. The breadth of both curtaius 
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ii, The Component Parts asto material. Bys- 
sus, linen, goats’-hair, and the two kinds of skin. 
Acacia wood, gold, silver, copper. 

iii. The Colors. Especially significant. The 
covering proper of the tent contains the four co- 
lors: white, purplish-blue, purplish-red, crimson. 


being 40 cubits. and the length of the wooden structure only 
30, and the entrance (»ccording to vers. 9 and 36) being pro- 
vided with a special curtain, it follows that 10 cubits must 
bave hung down on the west ) end, and so the curtain 
just reached the ground. (2) Another view (brought lato 
favor ty Bahr) differs from thisin that the lower (linen) cur- 
tains are conceived as hanging down inside, not outs:de, of 
the boards. (3) Saalschiitz supposes that the curtains formed 
a roofed tent above the boards, the bottom of the under-cur- 
tain just touching the top of the boards, This roof would 
reach about 13 cubits above the top of the boards, the ridge 
having an angle of about 40°. Paine’s theory is somewhat 
similar, bat in ite details is so fantastical and arbitrary as 
hardly to merit a full statement. (a Fergusson (in Smith's 
Bible Dicti Art. Temple) also holds that there was a 
ridge above the boards and half-way between them, so that 
the goats’-hair curtain formed a fent proper (as It is called in 
xxvi. 7, where A. V. mistranslates, “covering”). But his 
view differs from that of Saalschlits, in that he makes the 
angle at the ridge a right angle (the more natural angle for 
a roof), so that the two sides of the roof projected beyond the 
boards, the lower point being 5 cubits above the ground and 
& cubita horizontally from the He also assumes that 
the roof extended 5 cubits beyond the boards in the front 
and in the rear, 80 that the extra 10 cubits did not hang down 
atall over the westend. The accompanying diagram exhibits 
a section of the tabernacle according to Ferguson's theory. 
The nt absence of all allusion to a ridge-pole Fergusson 
would apply by explaining “the middle bar” of ver. 28 as 


5 CUBITS| & CUBITS 


ScUBITS 


6 ouBITs 10 CUBITS 


referring not toa bar like the others at the side, but to the 
rid le. He su alao (though no express mention is 
made of it) that the sides of the verandah and the western 
end were enclosed with curtains, and that the ridge-pole must 
have been supported at the middle by a piilar.—The princi- 
pal reasons urged by Mr. Fergusson for thie theory are the 
following: fee According to the comm:n view only about one- 
third of the inner or ornamental! curtain would have been visi- 
ble. Bahr’s theory obviates this oifficulty, but creates ano- 
ther, riz., by making out that the gilded bourds were almost 
entirely covered up. Ifso, why so expensively constructed? 
.(2) The curtains spread flat over the boards would have 
n no protection against the rain. The skins above the 
cloth and bair curtains would, when wet, only have depressed 
the centre and torn the curtains under them. (3) The com- 
mon view contradicts the description in xxvi. 9, 12, 13, ac- 
cording to which only two cubits of the goats’-hair curtain 
hung over at the west end, and onlv one cuabit at each side; 
whereas the other theory assumes that 10 cubite hung down 
on every side but the front.—The latter argument may be 
ne oe the supposition that the Biblical statements referred 
to only aseert that the goate’-hair curtain hung over the 
ft. ¢., the linen curtain, half a cubit at the west 

end, and one cubit at exch side.—The second reason is un- 
doubtedly the strongest one. The tabernacie, according to 
the traditional view, is an ungainly structure, ill protect-d 
again-t rain or snow, and unlike either honse or tent; while 
yet a part of it is distinctly culled a tent.—Mr. Atwater p ints 
out the moet obviour objection to Mr. Fergusson’s theory, viz., 
that, according to xxvi. 33, the veil of the Holy of holies was 
hong under the clasps that connect the two parts of the co- 
vering. These must have been 20 cubits from the front of the 
building, and 10 cubits from the rear, according to the tra- 
ditional view, entirely in accordance with the supposed posi- 


iv. The Work of the Curtains, The work of 
skilful weavers, f. ¢., with figures interwoven, viz., 
with figures of cherubim. 

v. The different kinds of woven work. 


5, The Veil. Vers. 81-87. 


The division between the holy place and the 
Holy of holies. According to modern notions there 
is no difference between the wide, savage world 
and the court, no difference between the court 
and the holy place, none, in fine, between the 
holy place and the most holy. The Biblical no- 
tions are infinitely purer and finer. Even be- 
tween the holy place and the most holy hangs a 
thick curtain, as between the Old and New Tes- 
tament. The passage from the holy place into 
the Holy of holies has been made free to His 
people by Christ. 

As the heaven of heavens is to be conceived as 
a high heaven consisting of individual heavens, 
the age (on) of ages (sons) as an age which 
consists of individual ages, the Sabbath of 
Sabbaths as one whose several week days 
are seven Sabbaths; so the Holy of holies is a 


sanctuary of sanctuaries, wT? wip, and 80, 


most holy. Especially is it to be observed that the 
three principal features of the holy place, viz, 
the table of shew-bread, the candlestick, and the 
altar of incense, here coalesce into one. 

As there were three altars, so three curtains. 
The first screened the court; the second, the 
holy place; tbe third, the Holy of holies. The 
latter was the principal one. Keil and Knobel 
give details about the construction and arrange- 
ment of the curtain, as also about the Arab tents 
and Egyptian temples.* 


tion of the veil, the Holy of holies being in the form of a 
cube, 10 cubits tn every direction, while the holy place was 
20 cubits long. But Fergussun's theery would bring the 
clasps 15 cubits from each end, though he distinctly ad pts 
the view that the veil was 10 cubits from the western end. 
This difficulty seems entirely to have escaped his attention. 
Mr. Atwater calls it “fatal,” and deems it useless to consider 
the theory any further, remarking that “nothing is more 
certain in regard to the tabernacle, than that the two apart- 
ments into which it was divided by this partition-veil were 
of unequal eize, the eastern being thirty feet long and fifteen 
wide, and the western an exact cube of fifteen feet in dimen- 
sion.” 1t might be asked, however, bow ia it mate so cer- 
tain that the two apartments were of the size specified ? 
The Bible nowhere gives the slizhtest information respecting 
this matter, excepting the statement of xxvi. 33 above cited. 
Where the clasps were, depends on what disposition was 
made of the curtains; and it we choore to adopt Mr. Fer. us- 
son's theory respecting them, it would follow that the build- 
fog was equally divided; and where is the proof that it was 
not? Only Josephus’s assertion, and the corresponding 
apartments of Solomon’s temple, in which the Holy of holies 
was half the size of the other part of the sanctuary. It must 
be admitted that these two items of evidence are very weighty; 
but they by no means prove the theory so incontestably as 
to make ft unwarrantable to hold a different one. At all 
events, if any stress had been mesnt to be laid upon the 
dimensions of the Holy of holies, it is-ingular that th y were 
not plainly given, instead of being left to be inferred from 
the very ind-finite directions concerning the position of the 
curtains.—TR. 


* (“The temples of the ancient Ecyptians were conatructed 
as follows: First, « square in front 10° or less feet wide and 
three or four times as long; then porticoes (mporvAata), in- 
d-fimte in number; next the veds itself with a mpdvaos, aud 
finally the onxos with a sacred animal as the object of wor- 
shiv (Strabo, 17, p. 805). The Egypt’an temples still pre- 
served confirm in general this description. A large gutewny 
Jea Is into the court, sur onnded with pillars; then follows a 
‘ portico, and oft-n a second one; then two or three halla, in 
the last of which the -acred animal oc the idol-image stood," 
Heeren, Idern, IL. 2, p. 173,." Knobel, Comm., p 275.—Tr.}. 
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6. The Altar of Burnt-offering. Chap. xxvii, 1-8. 


The fact that the altar of hurnt-offering was 
separated not only from the Holy of holies, but 
also from the holy place, and stood in the court, 
serves to express this religioue idea: that faith 
begins with the first approach to God, with obe- 
dience to His law and surrender to His judg- 
ment; but that it does not for that reason entitle 
one to an entrance into the interior communion 
with God in the sanctuary, still less to a com- 
plete union with God in the Holy of holies; al- 
though it has this as its aim, and is a prepara- 
tion for it, and also through religious fellowship 
with the high-priest gives to him who makes the 
offering a conditional participation in the bless- 
ing of the Holy of holies, and gives him a hope 
of future entrance into the Holy of holies itself. 


This distance beteveen the holy place and the 
Holy of holies is also represented by the grada- 
tions in the value of the metallic ornamentations. 
The altar of burnt-offering was overlaid with 
copper: the seven-branched candlestick in the 
holy place consisted of fine or hollow vessels; the 
table of shew-bread was gilt; the ark of the co- 
venant was gilt inside and outside, while its lid 
and the cherubim on it, as also the rim of the 
ark, were of solid gold. A similar relation exists 
between the curtains. The veil of the Holy of 
holies was the work of a skilled weaver, adorned 
with figures of cherubim in which the reflection 
of the cherubim in the Holy of holies appears. 
The second curtain, which screened the holy 
place, was simply woven in variegated colors, 
striped, or perhaps checkered; so also the soreen 
at the entrance of the court. Significant special 
features in the altar of burnt-offering are particu- 
larly its horns, the points of the corners, the 
permanent power of the altar, so to speak, in 
contrast with the fire which now appears and 
now disappears; ‘‘hence,” as Keil says, ‘the 
blood of the sin-offering was put upon them (Lev. 
iv. 7), and also those who sought the protection 
of their lives at the altar seized hold of them (vid. 
xxi. 14).’” Among the vessels bowls appear again, 
but here to be used for sprinkling the blood. 
Special mention, moreover, is made of the grating 


of the altar under the ledge or rim (3373), and 


of this ledge itself. ‘‘Upon the karkod, the ledge 
or rim, the priest stepped when an offering was 
made, or when he wished to add more wood, or 
do anything else on the altar” (Keil). Knobel 
has a different view, holding [that the rim was 
only an ornament, that such a ledge to step on 
would have disfigured the altar, and moreover] 
that the altar was so high that it could not have 
been served without steps; which is contrary to 
xx. 26. Keil, on the contrary, supposes that the 
earth was slightly heaped up, so that the priest 
could step from it to the ledge. Neither does 
the height of the altar in Solomon’s temple (2 
whron. iv. 1) exclude the assumption of such a 
gradual ascent. The grating was an enclosnre 
to protect the altar; the rings by which the altar 
was carried were also fastened to it. The altar 
itself was a wooden structure consisting of four 
plane sides overlaid with copper, forming a hol- 
Jow square, which was probably filled with earth, 


gravel, or stones (vid. xx. 24). The place for the 
fire had to be adequately separated from the 


wooden border. 
7. The Court. Vers. 9-19. 


The hangings which enclosed the court were 
not wrought in the four sacred colors, like the 
covering of the tabernacle itself, but were simply 
white. Moreover, they formed no roof, as that 
did, but only a boundary, an enclosure. The pil- 
lars here, moreover, have copper sockets, not 
silver ones; only the hooks of the pillars and the 
rods connecting them were of silver, the latter 
perhaps only overlaid with silver, as the pillars 
at the entrance of the tabernacle were gilt. It 
is to be further observed, that the court properly 
unites the notions of a porch and of a quadran- 
gular wall of enclosure, since it passed around 
the tabernacle from east to west. 


III. THE PERSONS AXD THINGS OCCUPYING THB 
BUILDING. THE RITUAL WORSHIP. CHAPS. 
xxvu. 20-xxx. 88. 


In speaking now exclusively of the features 
of the ritual worship, it is to be observed that we 
must distinguish the general worship of the house 
of God from the specific, Levitical worship, 
the sacrificial ritual described in Leviticus. 


1. The Ow for the Light. The Lamps. Chap. 
xxvii. 20, 21. 

The first condition of life, in the house of the 
Lord as well as elsewhere, is light; and the pre- 
requisite of that is oil. Light is the spirit in 
action, symbolized by oil, which is a symbol of 
the spiritual life itself. The first business of the 
priest was to be to prepare and produce light— 
even in the Old Testament. How is it iu this 
respect with the sacrificial priesthood of the pre- 
sent time? The text says that this is to be a 
perpetual statute. On the oil vid Knobel.* 


2. The Sacerdotal Vocation. The Priest—his Assist- 
ants and Apparel. Chap. xxviii. 


The consecration of the priests is not treated 
of here, as Knobel thinks, but the priestly call- 
ing and its symbolic representation by means of 
the clothing; the consecration is not distinctly 
spoken of till the next chapter. 

First, then, the vocation of the Priest, vers. 1-5. 
That Aaron is to be the priest (¢. ¢., high priest), 
is presupposed; or, rather, it is Jehovah's com- 
mandment which is fulfilled by his coming be- 
fore Moses, the prophet of God. The prophetic 
order is therefore perpetually the medium through 
which, and the condition on which, the priestly 
order officiates. But the priest is essentially 
only one—a truth which in the N. T. is fulfilled 
in the high-priesthood of Christ. His sons there- 
fore must approach with him, as being his de- 
scendants and legal successors, and as being his 


NAD EEE PSR A DER ea tee BONES PO RS I SRI 
* “The oi] which the children of Israel were to bring to 


Moses was to be of of the olive tree, 71, pure, t.¢., made of 


olives which, before being crushed, were cleansed from lea 
twigs, dust, etc.; and Wn, beaten, t. e., obtained from crueh 


Tv 
olives. The olivea, when plucked, were beaten and crushed, 
and put into a basket; thenoe the oil was allowed to run out 
of ite-lf. This was the finest of all kinds; what was secured 
afterwards by pressing wus poorer, and the more so the longer 
the olives were pressed.” Kn bel, p. 279.—Tz.] 
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actual assistants. So they are first publicly pre- 
sented to the congregation, and the latter take 
part in their appointment by furnishing men of 
sacred skill able to prepare the sacred garments 
which are to portray the symbolic phenomenon 
of the sacerdotal vocation, and by furnishing the 
materials for them (all of which is shadowed 
forth in Christianity, but not in the least in the 
“infallible” Pope). The main particulars are 
given in a significant order. As in the house 
of Jehovah the chief thing is the ark, so in the 
service of Jehovah is the breast-plate of the high- 
priest, with which, however, the shoulder-piece 
or ephod is immediately connected; for the 
priest ia not only as a sympathizing intercessor 
to beer his people on his heart, but also, as a 
fellow-sufferer and laborer, on his shoulders. 
The shoulder-piece and the breast-plate form sub- 
stantially one whole, whose most important part 
is the breast-plate; just as the mercy-seat is 
connected with the ark of the law, and yet forms 
in itself the principal thing in the Holy of holies, 
being, so to speak, the New Testament in the 
Old. So also in the breast-plate the eternal in- 
terceasion of the eternal High Priest is adum- 
brated. Then follow the robe, the coat, the tur- 
ban, and the girdle. 


Next, therefore, is described the shoulder-piece 
or ephod, this being designed to underlie the 
breast-plate, vers. 6-14. From the whole cast 
of the precept it is evident that the culminating 
feature was its serving to bear the breast-plate. 
The material of the shoulder-piece is of as costly 
work, in all the four colors of the covenant, as 
the veil of the Holy of holies, ‘except that in- 
stead of the figures of cherubim woven into the 
veil, this is to be artistically inwrought with 
gold, t.¢., gold threads”’ (Keil). According to 
Knobel, the ephod consisted of one piece, which 
had holes slit in it forthe arms. But thig leaves 
us no clear conception of it, for in this case there 
must have been another slit for the head too; 
and moreover in that case the symbolic reference 
to the two shoulders would be lost. According 
to Keil’s representation, the two shoulder-pieces 
seem to be too much separated; but they are not 
“connecting” so much as connected. The Rab- 
binica] conception which he accepts seems quite 
untenable. It seems almost necessary to suppose 
that there was a connection not only on the front 
side, but also on the back; for only on this con- 
dition could the girdle, of like material and co- 


lor, fasten the ephod.* The girdle itself also is 
of one piece with the ephod; for firmness and 
collectedness are necessary in order to bear the 
burden of the people on the shoulders. That 
this was to be’ done by the high-priest, is ex- 
pressed by the onyx (shokam) stones which were 
fastened on the right and left shoulder-pieces 
and had engraved on them the names of the sons 
of Israel in the order of age—a foreshadowing of 
the names on the breast-plate, as the cherubim in 
the veil foreshadow the cherubim in the Holy 
of holies itself, and the altar of burnt-offering 
(used also for sin and trespass-offerings, and for 
the great sin-offering) foreshadows the propi- 
tiatory*lid or mercy-seat. Finally in the ephod 
are to be considered the golden settings or rings, 
with their golden chains, by means of which the 
breast-plate is to be fastened to the ephod. 

Now follows the most important article—the 
breast-plate—vers. 15-80: the breast-plate of ju- 
dicial sentence. By this phrase would we repre- 
sent the meaning of D2W!, because it comprises 


TT 3 
both factors, light and right [Urim and Thum- 
mim], the sentence of salvation or of righteous- 
ness, and the sentence of judgment. The source 
and combination of both elements is found in the 
sympathy of the high-priest with the people of 
God. The material of the breast-plate is like 
that of the shoulder-pieces. Its form is square; 
for the people of God signify symbolically God’s 
perfect world; they are eventually to dwell in the 
Holy of holies (Rev. xxi. 24). The doubling of 
it, aside from any other reference (e.g., to make it 
a pocket for the stones used in drawing lots), may 
have this meaning: that the inner fold represents 
the divine justice ; the outer one, the people. The 
people are laid upon the heart of the high-priest, 
with the twelve precious stones set in four rows: 
four, the mundane number [the four points of 
the compass], multiplied by three, the number 
of the spirit (intellect, feelings, will], thus point- 
ing to the world as made complete in and by the 
people of God. The twelve precious stones de- 
note the variety, manifoldness, and totality of the 
natural and gracious gifts bestowed on the 
people of God, and united in the one spirit 
of heavenly preciousness. This wonderful idea 
goes from the twelve sons of Jacob through 
the whole Bible, and at last, proceeding from the 
number of the twelve apostles, attains its com- 
plete expression in the Apocalypse, vid. Comm. 
on Revelation, p. 886. The rows are as follows: 


SARDIUS. TOPAZ. EMERALD. 
(Flesh Color.) (Golden-Yellow.) (Brilliant Green.) 
CARBUNCLE. SAPPHIRE. DIAMOND. 
(Red.) (Sky-Blue) (Transparent or Reddish-Yellow.) 
LIGURE (HYACINTH ?) AGATE. AMETHYST. 
(Pale—Variegated.) (Glistening—Variegated.) (Mostly Violet.) 
BERYL (CHRYSOLITE.) ONYX (BERYL.) JASPER. 
(Yellow-Green.) (Greenish.) (Dull-Red—Cloudy.) 


* (The meaning of this a ntly is that the shoulder-pleces were joined not merely to the two parts of the ephod 
but ies to one piothior: both in front of, and behind, the neck, so that the girdle passing around at the bottom of the 


ephod would close it together thoroughly, not leaving the upper parts loose, as they would 
by two disconnected pieces passing over the shoulders.—Tz.) 


if they were only connected 
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For archeological and other details, see Kno- 
bel, p. 283, and my Vermischie Schriften, I. p. 18. 

The fastening of the breast-plate to the ephod 
was an important task; no part was to be injured 
in the process. The description is hard to un- 
derstand. We find aclue by the use of two sug- 
gestions. First, by determining that two golden 
chains hang down from the ephod towards the 
breast-plate. Secondly, by determining that the 
breast-plate must be loose at the top, as a pocket, 
for which reason also only two corners, viz., those 
at the bottom, are spoken of. On these corners 
two golden rings are fixed, into which the golden 
chains of the ephod are inserted, they themselves 
passing down by the breast -plate and then return- 
ing into the connecting hooks of theephod. Thus 
the breast-plate is held secure from falling, but 
may still become displaced. Hence two more 
golden rings have to be put upon the corners of 
the edge of the pocket, towards the inner part, 
s.e., on the inside part of the pocket, in order 
that the pocket itself may be left open. These 
rings correspond to two golden rings on the 
ephod which are fixed upon the breast side of it 
above where the two parts are joined together. 
These corresponding rings are tied fast together 
with a purplish-blue cord. So much importance 
and particularity belong to the business of fast- 
ening the breast-plate to the high-priest’s breast; 
and this fact has doubtless its significance. Kno- 
bel has a different conception.* The ordinance 
that Aaron must appear with the breast-plate 
before Jehovah (ver. 29) is designed to be a sym- 
bolical reference to the high-priestly interces- 
sion; and so the opposite of this is quite appro- 
priate, viz., the direction that he shall proclaim 
light and right to the people in the name of Je- 
hovah, with royal authority, as it were, after he 
has consecrated this commission in Jehovah's 
presence, ver. 30. Vid. Num. xxvii. 21; Deut. 
xxxiii. 8. Comp. Comm. on John, xi. 51. On 


the various explanations of D°3X and D'DA [Urim 


and Thummim] see the Dictionaries and Com- 
mentaries. Luther’s translation, “Licht und 
Recht” [“light and right (justice)’”’] is much 
better than that of'the LXX., d#Awowe nal aAn- 
Sea, or that of the Vulg., doctrina et veritas. 
We translate: “Lights and decision,’ connect- 


ing DA with the meaning “to be finished,” “to 
be at an end,” which DA has in Kal; and ‘‘to 


finish,” ‘to terminate,’’ in Hiphil. So also 
Symmachus and Theodotion translate guricpol 
kai reAecOoere. As to thé question what the ob- 
jeot of them was, as stated in Num. xxvii. 21, the 
Urim and Thummim mark a kind of permanent 
judgment-hall where prophetico-royal decisions 
were rendered. There were not always prophets 
in Israel, and also not always kings; but the 
priest was always to be found, and so also the 


* (Knobel’s description is as follows: The two chains which 
pase down from the shoulder-pieces of the ephod (vers. 13, 25) 
are connected with two rings at the upper corners of the 
breast-plate. Then two more rings at the lower corners of 
the same are connected by means of two more chains to two 
rings “ underneath, on the fore part” of the epbod (ver. 27), 
t.¢., lower down than the shoulder-pieces, but “close by the 
coupling,” i. ¢, at the place where the shoulder-pieces are 
connected with the upper part of the ephod. Thus the lower 
part of the breast-plate is joiped by the chains to the upper 
part of the ephud.—Tr.] 


living God, who was the King of Israel, and after 
whose will Israel was alwaysto inquire. Hence 
it was the high-priest’s duty, when the prophetic 
voice was wanting, always to give answer when 
the people asked what was to be done. Herein 
the priest was the vicar of the prophet, as in 
other cases the reverse happened. But because 
the priest was a hereditary one, he was as such 
neither prophet nor king, and could therefore 
give answer only through a special medium, the 
oracle of the Urim and Thummim. In many 
cases the answer of Jehovah was at once light 
and right; in favorable cases, when the inquirers 
were pious, as is assumed in the case mentioned 
in Num. xxvii. 21, it was Urim; also in the worst 
case, such as is implied in John xi, 61, the de- 
cision, necessary in all cases, took the form of 
Thummim in bringing on judgment. It was re- 
garded as a condition of peculiar distress when 
there was at hand neither a prophet, nor a king, 
nor the priest with Urim and Thummim (Ezra 
ii. 63; Neb. vii. 65), or when the oracle Urim 
gave no answer—a circumstance which might 
grow out of the institution itself (1 Sam. xiv. 37) 
or out of a variance between the high-priest and 
the inquirer. As to the question what the Urim 
and Thumminm were, they could not have consisted 
in the stones of the breast-plate themselves, 
which, as Josephus and Saalschiitz suppose, in- 
spired the high-priest as he looked down upon 
them; still less in two small oracular images, te- 
raphim, which, as Philo probably or perhaps con- 
ceives, were inserted in the orifice of the breaat- 
plate. The Urim and Thummim must certainly 
have been an object distinct from the breast-plate 
itself, and something which Moses was to put into 
it. The Rabbins conceived that in the inside of 
the breast-plate was the sacred tetragrammaton 
(Jehovah), and that this illuminated the names 
on the breast-plate; the Cabbalists assumed, in- 
etead of this, two similarly efficacious names of 
God. Ziillig understands the object to have been 
two diamond dice to be used in drawing lots 
(Apokalypse, I. p.408). So much is established, 
that the phrase “to ask of Jehovah” may be ex- 
plained both by the phrase ‘‘agk of the Urim and 
Thummim,” and by the notion of decision by 
lot (1 Sam. x. 20; xiv. 86). Itis noticeable that 
in 1 Sam. xxviii. 6 the lot is not mentioned in 
connection with Urim. Comp. on the lot Winer, 
Realwérterbuch, II. p.31. On the derivation of 
the Urim and Thummim from an Egyptian judi- 
cial symbol, vid. Winer, IT. p. 644 [and Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary, Art. Urim and Thummim]. Re- 
ference can only be assumed to something ana- 
logous in the Egyptian institution. The main 
point is that the resolute spirit of the Holy Scrip- 
tures regarded hesitation as the evil of evils— 
e.g., in the life of Say] and of Judas. Hence the 
lot, hence the need of decision. In accordance 
with his coarse anthropopathic conceptions, Kno- 
bel holds that the precious stones were in the 
proper sense to remind Jehovah of Israel, p. 287. 
The directions concerning the Urim and Thum- 
mim seem to have been intentionally made very 
brief and kept mysterious. Vid. more in 
Knobel. 

The outer robe, ver.81. Luther’s tranglation 
is here very arbitrary, but was probably occa- 
sioned by the desire to leave the breast-plate 
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uncovered: ‘‘Thou shalt also make the silk robe 
under the coat all of yellow silk.” For if a 


Syn, a covering (not to be absolutely confounded 


with the ordinary Ty), was made for the ephod, 


such an over-garment must necessarily have co- 
vered the breast-plate also, if it was a long robe 
closely fitting (according to Keil), reaching to 
the knees, and, according to the Alexandrians, 
even reaching, as todfp7c, to the feet. Against 
both assumptions is not only the fact that in that 
case the breast-plate would have been covered, 
but also the manner in which the robe was put 
on, viz., over the head, by means of an opening 
(as in the case of a coat of mail)—which also 
implies the absence of sleeves. Besides, there 
would then come two girdles at nearly the same 
place, since the coat had its own girdle, vid. ver. 
89. The representation in Lev. viii. 7 seems, it 
is true, somewhat inexact.* The significance 
of this hyacinth-colored, dark-blue, purple orna- 
ment may be sought in this, that the burden of 
the high-priest symbolized by the ephod was not 
to be made a spectacle to the world, but was to 
be hidden by a symbol of the royal splendor of his 
vocation. Two questions are raised by this con- 
ception of the covering for the ephod. First: 
If the robe was so short, what was the case with 
the rest of the garments? This is answered by 
ver. 39 and the parallel description, xxxix. 27. 


They made the coats (N37) of white byssus. 


7T 

Secondly: How could the bells ring, if they lay 
so high up that even the breast-plate was to be 
exposed? This question is solved if we take 
AG [its skirts’) in its original sense, é..., 
not as its hem, but its train, and assume that the 
robe was so out that it left the breast-plate free, 

while it flowed out sidewise in trains, 
On the various interpretations of the bells and 
omegranates, vid. Keil. According to Keil or 
Bihr, the pomegranates are symbols of the word 
and testimony of God; the bells, with their ring- 


* (Lange's notion of the robe seems to be rather peculiar, 
viz., that it was a very short plate peal the shoulder- 
pieces of the ephod, but leaving the breast-plute exposed un- 
der it. He seems to assume that the ephod and breast-plate 
were to be put on before the robe, though for what reason it 
is difficult to imagine. The reason cannot be found in the 
circumstance that the robe is deecribed after the ephod and 
breast-plate; for the coat is described still later, and the 
linen breeches last of all. Bosides, we have in Lev. viii. 7a 
clear indication of the order in which these articles were put 
on. Josephus rary TII. 7, 4) says that the robe, though 
without sleeves, arm-holes, and this sufficiently harmo- 
nizes all the apparent difficulties.—TR. | 

t [Keil rejects the view propounded by the son of Sirach 
(xlv. 9, “that ae he went there might be a sound, and a noise 
made that might be h fa the temple, for a memorial to 
the children of the people”), on the ground that the last 
clause of the verse is evidently borrowed from Ex. xxviil. 
12, where the stones of the ephod are spoken of, and also on 
the ground that the clause “ that he die not” is not explained 
by this hypothesis; for the assumption is that the high- 
pate life would be endangered if he went into the Holy of 

olies without being accompanied by the prerere of his peo- 
ple—which would make his life depend on their caprice, ir- 
respective of his own character. He also rejects as trivial the 
notion that the ringing of the bells was intended to be equi- 
valent to rapping at the door, so as not to enter into the pre- 
sence of Jehowal unannounced, as well as Knobel’s notion 
that the sound was to stand for a reverential greeting and a 
musical ascription of praise. Keil holds that the reason 
for Aaron’s not dying lies “in the significauce that belongs 
to the ringing of the bells or the garments of Aaron, with 


their appendages of artificial pomegranates and ringing 
bells.”—En.) i 


ing, symbols of the sound of this word. But in 
this case Moses the prophet would have abdi- 
cated his functions to Aaron the priest. as sym- 
bolic meaning of the pomegranate is very hard to 
fix (vid. Friedrich, Symboltk und Mythologie der 
Natur); perhaps the most natural assumption is 
that in the alternation of pomegranates and bells 
is to be discerned the connection of nature, as 
represented in its abundance and beauty by the 
pomegranate, with the theocracy as designed to 
manifest itself in the saorificial vocation of the 
high-priest through holy time, and through the 
awakening voice of the thunder, the trumpet, and 
the bells. The gifts of nature and of grace are 
the offerings which the high-priest brings to Je- 
hovah over his shoulders. 

The clause, “that he die not,’ can hardly 
mean that sudden death would follow the neglect 
of the precept, but that this would be an official 
misdemeanor ‘worthy of death, an offence con- 
sisting chiefly in contempt of Jehovah and of the 
customs of the sanctuary, but also particularly in 
the fact that the connection between Jehovah 
and the congregation is not only effected in 
general by means of these bells, but is also 
enlivened by the sacred moment [the advent 
of which they announce]. From the farthest 
distance, as it were, the sound of the bells is 
heard, indicating holy time (as the organ indi- 
cates the holy place), although the large bell is not 
immediately derived from an enlargement of these 
small ones. 

The plate of gold for the forehead, ver. 86. A 
plate of gold fastened to the turban by a dark- 
blue purple string, with the inscription, “ Holi- 
ness (or holy) to Jehovah,” and designated in 
xxxix. 30 as the holy crown. The meaning is 
that Aaron is to bear the expiation (})y, 4. ¢., ex- 


piation of the guilt) of the gifts of the sanctuary, 
which the children of Israel shall hallow, ete. 
That is, the high-priest has to effect the expia- 
tion of the expiations before Jehovah. The chil- 
dren of Israel also bring expiatory offerings of all 
kinds before Jehovah; but guilt cleaves even to 
their offerings; the high-priest, however, is 
symbolically to accomplish the expiation of all 
these guilt-stained expiations. Thus, then, the 
*high-priest’s plate of gold points to the chief 
function which he was to discharge on the great 
day of atonement, on which day, even on his en- 
trance into the Holy of holies, he had, if not ex- 
actly to supplement, yet to complete, the whole 
abundance of the expiatory offerings of the chil- 
dren of Israel, to cleanse them from the stain 
of guilt (the negative guilt of deficiency, and the 
positive guilt of wrong-doing) which cleaves 
to them. How rich in instruction this sym- 
bol is in its relation to the high-priesthood 
and sacrifice of Christ! From the instituting 
of this plate to the fulfilment of the prophecy in 
Zech. xiv. 20 is a great distance. The general 
fulfilment is announced in John xvii.; the escha- 
tological fulfilment is pictured in Revelation, ch. 
xxi. Knobel, referring to ancient heathen cus- 
toms, resolves the thing itself wholly into sensu- 
ous conceptions, speaking of ‘‘external lapses 
of the children of Israel in connection with their 
offering of gifts—the conciliatory appearance of 
the high-priest,’’ and referring to a custom of 
the ancients, in offering sacrifices to put garlands 
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on themselves and on the victims. But vid. the 
quotation from Calvin in a note in Keil, II. p. 
204: C The iniquity of the sacred offerings was 
to be borne and cleansed by the priest. It isa 
frigid explanation to say that whatever error 
crept into the ceremonies was remitted through 
the prayers of the priest. For we must look 
further back, and see that the iniquity of the of- 
ferings was obliterated by the priest for the rea- 
son that no offering, so far as it is man’s, is wholly 
free from defect. It sounds harsh and almost 
paradoxical to say that holy things themselves are 
unclean, so as to need pardon; but it is to be held 
that there is absolutely nothing so pure but that 
it contracts some stain from us... Nothing is more 
excellent than the worship of God; and yet the 
people could offer nothing, even when it was pre- 
scribed by law, without the intervention of pardon, 
which they could obtain only through the priest.”’ 

Aaron’s coat, ver. 89. The tunic proper, wit 
which also his sons were clothed. It reached to 
the ankles, and was also provided with sleeves. 
It was made of white byssus; but Aaron’s coat 
was distinguished by being more artistically 
wrought. The girdle of his coat was also of 
variegated work. According to Josephus (Ant. 
III. 7, 2) purple and crimson flowers were woven 
into the linen girdles of the priests. 

The clothing of the sons, ver. 40. Of Aaron’s 
assistants, or the ordinary priests. It consisted 
in the coat of white byssus, the girdle, and the 
oap. These articles are not included in the de- 
scription of Aaron’s clothing, because there were 
differences. The sons do not receive the preroga- 
tives of the high-priest; and Aaron’s head-gear 
is the turban with the gold plate, while the sons 


receive caps. ‘i131’ is only used of the head- 
dress of the common priests, xxix. 9; xxxix. 28; 
Lev. viii. 18. The word is related to *3), gob- 


let, cup (xxv. 81), so that these head-tires 
seem to have bad a conical form. This was also 
customary in reference to other sacerdotal per- 
sons of antiquity’’ (Knobel). The passage, 1 
Sam. xxii. 18, seems to merge the whole family 
of priests into one, as inheriting in that capacity 
the high-priesthood, and therefore the ephod. 
A different point of view would lead critics to 
make a skarp distinction between the time of the 
original giving of the law and the time of Samuel. 

The investment, anointing, and consecration of 
the priests, ver.41. This equipment is common 
to all, but conferred wholly by Moses, not even 
in part by Aaron after be himself has been 
equipped. Nor does Aaron anoint even his sons, 
but the prophet does it. That which was genea- 
logically transmitted from Aaron to his de- 
scendants must therefore be continually sup- 
plemented by the transmission of spiritual 
life in the theocracy. The olothes denote 
the dignity and burden of the office; the an- 
ointment is a symbol of the Spirit; the hands 
filled are the signs of the sacrificial gifts furnished 
by the congregation,—of the emoluments which 
they themselves first of all have to bring as an 
offering to Jehovah. With this investment is 
completed the potential sanctification or conse- 
cration; the strict, actual consecration of the 
priests is yet to follow. 

The breeches and the object of them, vers. 42, 48. 


This ordinance forms a transition to the actual 
consecration of the priests. It is significant 
that it follows the official investment. The offi- 
cial clothing in the narrow sense conferred dig- 
nity and ornament; these, on the other hand, 
were only to avert dishonor and disgrace. The 
reason for this covering, according to Baumgar- 
ten, lay iu the fact that ‘‘the sins of nature have 
their principal seat in the ‘flesh of nakedness!’ ”’ 
According to Keil the physical members men- 
tioned, ‘‘ which subserve the natural secretions, 
are pudenda, or objects of shame, because in these 
secretions is made evident the mortality and cor- 
ruptibility of the body which through sin has 
permeated human nature.” Neither the first, 
theosopbic explanation, nor the latter, most pe- 
culiarly orthodox one, can be derived from 
Gen. iii. The organs of the strongest impulses, 
those which through sin have been morbidly 
deranged, belong, even physiologically, to the 
dark side of life, and are therefore to be kept 
mysterious, like births themselves, in conneo- 
nection with which there can be no thought of 
lust; but in an ethical respect, affecting the whole 
human race, they are not objects of a dispassion- 
ate sesthetic contemplation, but confusing to the 
senses, for which reason also there is a difference 
between naked children and naked adults: reli- 
giously considered, finally, they are indeed signs 
of the moral nakedness of man, of his natural and 
hereditary guilt. Furthermore, ‘religious reve- 
rence demands that, when they officially approach 
the altar, they should cover still more the above- 
mentioned parts, which, even in common life, 
through natural bashfulnessare carefully covered, 
whereas for the rest of the body a single cover- 
ing suffices’ (Knobel). But in a sense the altar 
also becomes to the mind of the priest, accord- 
ing to chap. xxiii., a symbol of God as seeing. 
This duty, too, is declared to be most holy for 
ever, and so it obtains also a symbolic character, 
signifying that everything sexual is to be avoided 
in theserviceofthesanctuary. Itmarksthe oppo- 
site extreme of the voluptuous rites of the heathen, 
and of the commingling of sexual passion with the 
religious fanaticism. But as shamelessness in 
worship is particularly designated as a capital of- 
fence, so in general every other shameless act. 


8. The Consecration of the Priests. xxix. 1-86. 


The direction here given for the actual conse- 
cration of the priests is not carried out till Lev. 
viiii-x. This raises two questions: First, why 
does not the execution of the precept, as of all 
the preceding ones, follow in Exodus, where it 
might be regarded assimply omitted iu ch. xxxix.? 
Secondly, why neverthelesseare the calling and 
investment of the priests, which have been here- 
tofore considered, described in Exodus? Astothe 
first question, we see from ch. xl. that even the 
sanctuary had to be erected and arranged, and con- 
secrated by the first-fruits of the offerings, not by 
Aaron, but by Moses, the royal prophet himself, 
just as he had alsocalled and invested, or prepared, 
the priests. For the tabernacle was designed in a 
universal sense for Jehovah as presiding over 
all three forms of revelation, the prophetic, the 
ritual or Levitical, and the princely or royal, ¢. e., 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers; but the initia- 
tive belonged to the prophetic office. This rela- 
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tion would have been wholly altered if the actual 
consecration of the priests had preceded the erec- 
tion of thetabernacle. Thus is answered also the 
second question, why the actual consecration of 
the priests is prescribed so early? The answer 
lies in the fact that the priesthood has a more 
universal significance than the merely ritual 
one. In relation to the prophetic office the 
priesthood has to represent symbolically reli- 
gious ideas in itself, in its olothing, and in its 
functions; in relation to the ritual worship, how- 
ever, it has not only to symbolize the ethical 
ideas of sacrifice, but also to conduct the edu- 
cational training of the people of Israel—iu the 
Middle Ages of the Old Testament—by means of 
the sacrificial service and the administration of the 
laws of purification; but in relation to the politi- 
co-theocratic side of the theocracy, the high-priest 
carries on his breast, for times of exigency, the 
oracular Urim and Thummim, which make 
good the temporary failure of the prophetic 
word and the roya] government; and the Levites 
as bearers of the ark of the covenant have to at- 
tend to the banners of the host of the Lord. But 
since nevertheless the sacrificial worship is the 
chief vocation of the priests, the actual consecra- 
tion of the priests serves to introduce the sacrifi- 
cial system as developed in Leviticus.—Keil finds 
it most suitable to his purpose not to explain 
the consecration of the priests till Lev. viii. On 
this point, however, Knobel has yielded to the 
requirements of the text. 

The preparation of the offerings which Aaron and 
his sons are to bring, vers. 1-8. The three fun- 
damental forms of offering, already involved in 
the Paschal rites, are here indicated by the ani- 
mals specified in the command: (1) The bullock 
is appointed for a sin-offering, the great sin-offer- 
ing such as the guilty priest has to bring accord- 
ing to Lev. iv.; in this sin-offering the more spe- 
cific sin-offeriug, the trespass-offering and the sin- 
offering of a lower grade, are implicitly included. 
The first ram is then made the centre of all the 
offerings. (2) The burnt-offering has likewise its 
ramifications, viz., in the morning and evening sa- 
crifices, in daily offerings, in offerings for the Sab- 
bath and feast-days, according to Num. xxviii. 
The other ram is designed for an offering of abun- 
dance or heave-offering of the priests from the 
peace-offerings of the children of lerael, ¢. ¢., it 
is the peace- or thank-offering of the priest, who 
has no property or means of earning it, and 
whose hands must therefore be filled by the con- 
gregation with a heave-offering or sacred tribute 
which is regarded as a surplus from the peace- 
offerings of the people. (8) The peace-offering 
also is subdivided into three parts: the thank- 
offering, the vow, and the free-will offering (Lev. 
vii.). A basket holds the three principal forms 
of the meal-offering or bloodless offering, as 
originally connected with the burnt-offering. 
The principal material of the threo kinds of 
baked articles is wheat flour, prepared in three 
ways, but always unleavened. The bread and 
the cake are mixed with oil; but the wafer or 
flat cake is to be smeared with oil (on the prepa- 
ration of them vid. Lev. ii. 4 sqq.). The meal- 
offering is subdivided still further into the 
meal-offering in the narrow sense, the drink- 
offering, and the offering of baken flour and of 


roasted fruits, and is to be as scrupulously sup- 
plemented with salt, oil, and frankincense, as it 
is to be kept free from honey and leaven, the 
last being excepted in case of the feast of har-. 
vest; on which point more hereafter. 

The wathing and the investment. Moses has to 
bring Aaron and his sons to the door of the tent, 
t.¢, into the court, and there administer to them 
a symbolic ablution. Itis an interpolated notion 
of Keil’s, that Moses had them wash themselves; 
and he also misconceives the symbolic nature of 
the initiatory act, when he says: ‘“ without doubt 
the whole body, not only the hands and feet.’’ 
Were they to bathe themselves, or at any rate 
exhibit themselves naked, in the presence of the 
assembled congregation in the court? The wash- 
ing is the symbolic expression of purification 
from the stains and defilement incurred in real 
life, whilst the sacrifices removed not only the 
daily weaknesses, but also the guilt of life down 
to its foundation in the sinful nature; vid. John 
xiii. 10. In the description of the investment 
every article is specially mentioned, and its im- 
port emphasized. 

The unction. As the clothes symbolize the 
burden and the dignity of office, so the anointing 
with oil, profusely poured out on the high-priest’s 
head, symbolizes the promises of official grace, 
of endowment with the Spirit of God. The 
anointing of Aaron’s sons is not here treated of, 
as Keil assumes. Nor in Lev. viii. 10, where yet 
further on reference is made to a sprinkling of 
the sons of Aaron with the blood of the ram of 
consecration and with anointing oil, in connection 
with the sprinkling of their father, ver. 80. It is 
also a strange notion of Keil’s (II. p. 887) that the 
vessels of the sanctuary were by the sprinkling 
made media and vessels of the blessings of grace 
and salvation. 

Still harsher seems Keil’s explanation of the 
notion of sanctifving. Even of the altar of burnt- 
offering, he says: ‘ To sanctify means not merely 
to set apart to sacred uses, but to endow or fill 
with powers from God’s sanctifying Spirit.” 
Here is not only all distinction between the O. and 
N. Testaments obliterated, but also all distino- 
tion between the altar and the priest, tosay nothing 
of the distinction between the different altars. 

The investiture of Aaron and his sons as priests, 
vers. 8and9. The characteristic garment of the 
common priest is the white wrought coat, and 
with it the girdle of the coat, of embroidered 
work ornamented with the four colors of the 
sanctuary, and the white cap of the priest. In 
the girdle is exhibited the likeness of the com- 
mon priest to the high-priest; in the white coat 
and the conical cap* is exhibited the likeness of 
the high-priest to the common priest. The dress 
in which, according to Lev. xvi. 4, the high- 
priest is to enter the Holy of holies is even infe- 
rior to that of the common priest. And though 
Aaron is distinguished by having the high- 
priestly unction, yet at the sacrifice by which 
he is purified and consecrated he must be as- 

* (This can refer only to the material of the cap, not ita 


form. At least, the head-ear of the high-priest is always 
called by adifferent name (1193 ¥13) from that of the com- 


mon priest (73j/51'3). The former is commonly (also by 
Armd 


Lange) called a turban, and therefore can hardly be con- 
ceived as conical.—Tr.] | 
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sociated with his sons. Also his hands must be 
filled together with thoee of his sons. {‘ Fill 
the hands of”’—the literal translation of the 
Hebrew phrase rendered in A. V. “ consecrate,” 
e.g., xxviii. 41]. For the poor priest has nothing 
of his own; the congregation must provide for 
him, and, first of all, even thesacrificial gifts which 
he needs to offer. Thus then the hands of him 
and his sous are filled, they being declared to 
be the owners of the objects of sacrifice. And 
so Aaron does not make himself a priest. Moses, 
the servant of God, commissioned by Jehovah, 
must consecrate him to the office. The prophet 
stands as high priest over against the candidate 
for the priesthood; the future high-priest stands 
over against the prophetical Levite almost in the 
attitude of a layman. 

The bullock for the sin-offering, vers. 10-14. Not 
every sacrifice is, a confession of mortal guilt; 
but every sacrifice is a confession of such a culpa- 
bility of the life as makes it unable, in real spi- 
rituality, to satisfy the righteousness of God; 
for which reason the symbolic representation of 
satisfaction by means of sacrifice is introduced, — 
sacrifice as a confession of guilt, as a longing 
after willingness to surrender one’s self to the 
divine judgment, as a prayer for pardon, and as 
avow. But as soon as the congregation of God 
is organized as symbolically holy, sacrifices as- 
.sume a threefold purpose. (1) As national offer- 
ings, they assume the form of the discharge of a 
legal obligation, the expiation of a violated na- 
tional law; and in this sense they may also be 
said to work justification. (2) As Mosaic offer- 
ings, they become a symbolic expression of moral 
offences against the law, and of the need of ex- 
piatory surrender. (3) As the continuation and 
symbolic expression of the Abrahamic faith, they 
become a typical adumbration of the absolute 
realization of the sacrificial idea in the future 
kingdom of the Messiah. Vid. Comm. on Gene- 
sis, pp. 256, 470. 

In the act of laying his hand on the victim 
the offerer confesses as his own the debt of guilt 
which the animal pays for him as his symbolic 
substitute. The loss of the animal, the animal’s 
innocence, its dying pain, form in their union an 
emphatic expression of his condition; the ani- 
mal symbolically takes the place of his life. 
In all cases he lays symbolically his guilt and 
his deficiencies upon the animal—even in the case 
of the peace-offering. The hand in this con- 
nection is the symbolio and mystical conductor 
of the soul’s life; as in other cases, of its spiritual 
fulness, so here, of its defects and need of ex- 
piation. 

The killing of the animal is done by Moses be- 
fore the Lord, ¢. ¢., before the door of the taber- 
nacle. But even the sin-offering is not the sym- 
bol of & death-sentence, but the expiation of a 
guilt which would have led to death if it had 
not been atoned for before the gracious Jehovah. 
For a known mortal sin (Num. xv. 30) is not 
expiated by offerings, but is punished with death; 
it makes the sinner a hherem. The system of 
sacrificial expiation in general is instituted only 
for sins committed in weakness (Lev. iv. 2. 27). 
Hence the sin-offering is composed of different 
elements. First, the offering of blood. With- 
out the shedding of blood there is no expiation 


(Heb. ix. 22); it designates the deathly earnest- 
ness, the death-defying courage, by means of 
which all the disorders of the religious and moral 
nature are rectified. A part cf the blood of the 
sin-offering is put on the horns of the altar, thus 
perfecting the sinner’s refuge: the greater part 
of it is poured out at the base of the altar; « ¢., 
submission to the judgment of God constitutes 
expiation. It is an incorrect representation of 
Keil’s that, ‘whereas, according to the general 
rule for the sin-offerings whose flesh was burned 
outside of the camp; the blood was brought into 
the holy place itself (Lev. vi. 23 [80]), it is here 
only put on the altar of burnt-offering, in order to 
give this sin-offering the character of a consecra- 
tory offering.”’ This is contradicted by Lev. iv. 
7, 18, 25, 80. The blood was always poured out 
at the foot of the altar of burnt-offering, while 
only a little of it comes into the holy place, espe- 
cially upon the horns of the altar of incense, vid. 
Lev. iv. 7 8qq. The difference, therefore, can be 
only that here the blood of sprinkling was put 
upon the horns of the altar of burnt-offering, and 
it is to be remarked that nothing has yet been 
said of the altar of incense.—And the fat. 
The bloom of life, even in the case of the tragi- 
cally guilty,—that which is deposited on his 
entrails, his physical nature, on his liver or on 
his nobler affections, on his reins, which through 
their effecta might symbolize the conscience (Ps. 
xvi. 7),—this falls to Jehovah as His part; that 
it has ministered to Him in His actual govern- 
ment of men, is expressed by their being offered 
to Him in fire on the altar. Thus one feature of 
the burnt-offering belongs also to the sin-offer- 
ing. The fat of the offering, or the bloom of 
life, all falls to Jehovah as His part (Lev. iv. 81, 
85). But the sin-offering has also one feature 
that belongs to the Aherem: the flesh, skin, and 
dung of the sin-offering are burnt outside before 
the camp; they are given back to the old earth of 
the old man as a symbol of the sinner’s outward 
mode of life.—It is a burnt-offering, vers. 15- 
18. The first ram denotes the offering up to 
Jehovah of the whole conduct of life, not through 
death, but in life itself Maras xii. 1). Here the 
blood is sprinkled round about on the altar: this 
expresses one’s complete, voluntary surrender, 
and readiness to die while yet living. The whole 
ram (after the removal of the skin and the un- 
clean parts) is cut in pieces and burnt upon the 
altar together with the inwards and thighs; it all 
goes up in the fire of that gracious sovereignty 
which saves while it judges; and surely such an 
offeriug of life is a sweet savor, a fire-offering to 
Jehovah. The other ram, designed as anu offering 
of consecration, or as Aaron's peace-offering, or 
as a welfare offering (vers. 19-28), is likewise 
offered in accordance with its design. The blood, 
or the readiness for death, is first of all put upon 
the ear-lap of Aaron and his sons: obedience, 
as spiritual hearing, is the first duty, especially 
of the priests. Next, the hand, as symbolizing 
human activity, is specially consecrated by being 
sprinkled with blood; finally, the great toe of 
the right foot, as symbolizing the walk of life in 
general. After this the blood, which in this case 
also is sprinkled around the altar, in order to 
express the most complete surrender, is taken 
again in part from the altar, and together with 
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some of the anointing oil is sprinkled upon Aaron 
and bis clothes, and on his sons and their clothes. 
Devotion to God and to a spiritual life is to con- 
secrate, first of all, the priests’ character, but 
also their official life. Next follows the burnt- 
offering as a factor in the consecratory offering 
of the priests. Together with the fat already 
specified, the ram's tail also and the kidneys 
themselves are devoted to the fire; ¢. ¢., the vigor 
of life, comfort, and consgientiousnees are conse- 
crated to God, being united with a part of the 
meal-offering, closely relatéd as it is to the 
peace-offering, viz., with three different articles 
from the basket. These sacrificial gifts, how- 
ever, are not at once burnt up. It must be made 
evident that they are offerings of the priests; 
hence they are laid upon their hands. But, to- 
gether with their hands, they are waved, i. ¢., 
moved to and fro. What does that mean? It 
costs labor, a struggle, a shaking loose, before 
the priests are ready voluntarily to give back 
their emoluments, their fulness, to Johovah; ag 
history teaches. All the more then what is really 
offered is a sweet savor before the Lord, a fire- 
offering to Him. But now Moses himself gets 
his part of the priestly offering, the breast of 
the ram. History also amply proves that this 
part éf the fulness of the sacerdotal revenue that 
is given back to the prophet and prince, to the 
spiritual and political life in the theocracy, must 
be waved, must be shaken loose. The thigh, 
however, falls to Aaron and his sons; in this 
connection the waving is less prominent than the 
heaving, or is altogether given up. As nothing 
is said of the disposition of other parts of the 
ram, it is probable that the neck and head were 
joined with the breast for Moses, and that all 
the rest of the body went with the thigh. In 
this sense the beave-offerings were to revert to 
Jehovah; they are taken away from the peace- 
offerings and heave-offerings of the children of 
Israel, and He gives them to His priests. Vid, 
also ver. 32. 

The prerogatives of the priests, vers. 29-35 (vid. 
also ver. 28.) In the foregoing verse the reversion 
of the greater part of the consecratory offering 
to the priest is designated as also belonging to 
the sacerdotal prerogatives. It is the central 
item in his revenue, the particulars of which are 
specified afterwards. In what now follows the 
hereditary prerogatives of the priests are first 
named. The eacerdotal dignity of Aaron passes 
over, with its symbol, the sacred garments, to 
his sons, according to the right of primogeniture 
of course, and gives them a right to the anoint- 
ing and to the filling of the hands. The rite of 
consecration is to last seven days. During this 
time Aaron and his sons live on the offering of 
consecration in the court; their food is exclu- 
sively sacred food belonging to priests and to fes- 
tivals; hence what is leftoveris burnt. Further- 
more one bullock a day is slaughtered as a sin- 
offering. 

4. The Sanctification of the Altar. Vers. 86-46. 


The consecration of the priests is accompanied 
by that of the altar. When Moses brings the sin- 
offering for the priests, he at the same time 
makes atonement for the altar, which, although 
holy in itself, was built by sinful men, and in a 
tymbolic sense is to be cleansed from defilement. 


( Vid. Keil on Lev. viii. 15) [who explains the cere- 
monial uncleanness of the altar as caused by the 
sinfulness of the officiating priests]. But as yet 
there can be no reference to this source of im- 
purity; for in that case how could the priests 
ever make atonement for the altar? It was to 
be consecrated by two acts: negatively, by the 
atonement, positively, by the anointment. The 
anointment of the altar can signify only that it is 
to be dedicated exclusively to the spiritual life, 
to the spiritual object of the altar service. At 
the same time the altar is declared to be designed 
for permanent use. Two yearling Jambs are 
offered each day, one in the morning, the other 
at evening, t. ¢., in their tender youth the peo- 
ple of God are to dedicate themselves to Jeho- 
vah, not only for the life of the day, but also for 
that of the night. The meal-offering, like the 
sacrifice, is the same for the morning as for the 
evening. The tenth part (of an ephah), or the 
tssaron (an omer), a8 a measure of grain or flour 
is variously reckoned (vid. Knobel, p. 295): pro- 
bably, according to Knobel, somewhat more than 
a Dresden measure, or 2} Dresden pounds.* The 
oil with which the flour is mingled is to be ob- 
tained by pounding. ‘In the case of no other 
offering is beaten oil prescribed” (Knobel). The 
hin, as a liquid measure, is the sixth part of a 
bath, and contains 12 logs, reckoned by Thenius 
(Studien und Kritiken, 1846) as equivalent to 8 
Dresden cans [such a can containing about 71 
cubic inches, or about 1 English quart}. The 
wheat symbolizes vital force, or even fat; the 
wine always symbolizes joy. This burnt-oftering 
is the whole-offering, signifying that the life all 
goes up in self-surrender to Jehovah; henoe 
also this will be responded to by a complete self- 
communication of Jehovah, a revelation of His 
glory, this itself having been in fact the cause of 
Israel’s self-surrender or boliness (vers. 48, 44), 
The text plainly distinguishes a higher kind of 
sanctification from the symbolic one of the law, 
which proceeds from man. That higher sanoti- 
fication is to proceed from Jehovah Himself. The 
place of the offering is to be sanctified by the glory 
of Jehovah; in particular, the tent, the altar, the 
high-priest and hissons, Theaim of this institu- 
tion points on into the N. T. and the Apocalypse: 
Jehovah desires to dwell in the midst of Israel 
and to be the God of His people. 


5. The Altar of Incense. Chap. xxx. 1-10. 


The reason why the directions concerning the 
altar of incense are given so late is seen in the 
design of it, which puts it among the things 
directly connected with the ritual worship; also 
in the fact that it marks the last point in the 
movement of the priest towards the Holy of ho- 
lies, the highest point in the ritual before the 
entrance into the Holy of holies. This eminent 
position is even indicated in the circumstance 
that, being slender in form, gilt all over, adorned 
besides with a golden rim, furnished with golden 
rings, even with golden staves to carry it with, 
it stands at the middle of the veil of the Holy of 
holies, bearing a direct relation to the mercy- 
seat. For this reason we would rather find a 


* [According to Smith's Bible Dictionary, Art. Weights and 
Measures, probably a little lesa than two quarts. But Jose- 
phus makes it ubout twice as much.--TR.]. 
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theological idea than an archeological error in 
that passage of the Epistle to the Hebrews (ix. 
4) which puts it in the Holy of holies. For this 
is the altar which by its incense symbolizes the 
prayer of the high-priest (Rev. v. 8; Heb. v. 7). 
On the day of atonement (according to Lev. xvi. 
18) the incense is to be carried into the Holy 
of holies and fill the whole room. The morning 
and evening sacrifice on the altar of burnt-offer- 
ing are here to find their higher expression in 
the fragrant incense which Aaron has to offer 
morning and evening in the holy place; and it 
is not without significance that this incense is 
intimately connected with those sacrifices. In 
the morning he is to burn incense when he 
trims the lamps, and in the evening when he 
lights them; for without illumination and the 
light of knowledge even his prayer does not 
attain its higher form of sacerdotal intercession. 
The incense, moreover, is to be @ perpetual one 
before Jehovah, and so to continue throughout 
the future generations. This implies the exolu- 
sion, in the first place, of common incense, for 
not all prayers are true prayers, ¢. g. those of 
selfishness and fanaticism; secondly, of the 
burnt-offering, for here the material point is the 
offering of the heart, not mortifications of the 
body; finally, of meal-offerings aud drink-offer- 
ings, for prayer requires abstemiousness. Fi- 
nally, the altar of prayer is to have its horns 
sprinkled once a year with the blood of the sin- 
offering as an atonement. This doubtless was si- 
multaneous with the sprinkling of the mercy-seat, 
but had not the same meaning. The expiation is 
offered to the mercy-seat; the altar of incense is 
covered with the expiation newly dedicated by it. 


6. The Assessments for the Temple. Vers. 11-16. 


It should be here observed that in this section 
there is no reference to the temporary work of 
building the tabernacle, but to those things 
which enter into the regular ritual service which 
is to continue through future time. It is there- 
fore certainly an error when Keil and Knobel 
start out with the notion that the shekel or half- 


. shekel of the sanctuary is to be expended once 


for all on the erection of the tabernacle, The 
tabernacle itself was to be built from voluntary 
contributions (xxxv. 5), not from legally imposed 
taxes, and in this voluntary way more was given 
than was needed (xxxvi. 5 sqq.). Moreover, 
the designation of the use of the money, 


sayin om niay-oy [“for the service of the 


tent of meeting,” ver. 16], does not mean: for 
the work of the building, but: for the perpetual 
service of God iu the building. This is implied 
also in Luther's translation [and in the A. vy 
Moreover, it is said, that this tax is to be col- 
lected from the Israelites when the census of the 
adult males is taken. But such an enumeration 
did not take place till after the tabernacle was 
erected (Num. i. 1-18).* These enumerations, 
too, had to be repeated from time to time. The 
question is easily solved when we reflect on the 


® (Keil and Knobel infer from xxxvili. 26 that a census 
was taken before the tabernacle was finished, and that the 
one mentioned in Num. i. is the same thing more formally 
executed and recorded. The fdentity of the numbers in 
ah 26 and Num. i. 46 seems to favor this supposition. 


continuous pecuniary demands made by the 
sacrificial service. Besides the personal occa- 
sions for special offerings (Lev. i. sqq.), a per- 
petual sacrificial service was ordained. For 
this service (xxix. 88 and in this place.), 
which is to be distinguished from the great 
offering at the dedication of the tabernacle 
(Num. vii.), and not less from the consecratory 
offerings or heave-offerings for the priests 
(Ex. xxix. 98qq.), a legally-imposed tax for the 
temple was necessary ; for the priests had them- 
selves no means for it. This explains also how 
this contribution serves for expiation (ver. 12) ; 
it did not do this directly, but because it served 
for the permanent expiation of the people by 
means of the offerings. In this convection it is 
important to observe the directions, that only 
adult men make the contribution for this expia- 
tion, and that every man, as representative of 
the whole congregation of the people, without 
distinction of poor and rich, contributed the 
same amount, viz. half a shekel. As a conse- 
quence of the census this tax had also to be 
paid by the Levites. The sacred shekel, differ- 
ent from the common one, is afterwards more 
exactly defined; and as the half-shekel amounted 
to 18 groschen [%. ¢., 81 cents, or 1 shilling and 
8 pence; but vid. note on p. os the tax. could 
not fall heavily on any man able to bear arms. 
Only it is to be remarked, that the taxation— 
as well as the census itself—is imposed on the 
adult members of the political congregation of 
the people. By this payment the consecrated 
congregation of the people is distinguished from 
& people in the unconsecrated state of nature.— 


"D3 is the term applied to the payment on 


account of the use for which it was designed. 
So also the enumeration is indirectly an enume- 
ration, or review, which Jehovah institutes with 
His people. It is true that in the voluntary 
gifts of silver for the building of the sanctuary 
the precept concerning the half-shekel was taken 
as e standard.* 


7. The Laver. Vers. 17-21 (xxxviii. 8). 


The command concerning the copper laver is 
not, as some would think, to be regarded as a 
supplementary direction: it is connected with 
the foregoing as being the last thing through 
the medium of which the regular services of the 
tabernacle were carried on. The expiation 
which the Israelites have to pay for with the 
half-shekel applies to the Levites and priests 
(comp. Matt. xvii. 25, where no exception seems 
to be made). Besides this there were special 
expiations for the priests, when they were con- 
secrated, and on the day of atonement. But all 
this was not sufficient to make them appear as 
pure men in reference to their daily deportment. 
They were obliged on penalty of death to wash 
their hands and feet, when they were about to 
enter the inner sanctuary, or even only to ap- 
proach the altar of burnt-offering to minister. 


* (This refers to the above-mentioned correspondence be- 
tween xxxvili. 26 and Num. {.46. Lange apparently makes 
the former describe the voluntary contributions of the people 
for the construction of the tabernacle. But if it was, it ts 
singular that a purely voluntary contribution, when summed 
up, should have proved to amount to exactly one-half a shekel 
for each adult male.—Tz.} 
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This washing symbolizes a purification from the! pression, ‘‘out of the mirrors of the women,” 


daily (even unconscious) defilements. Later 
the Pharisees applied the practice of washing 
the hands niso to preparation for the daily meals 
(Mark vii. 3 sqq.); and little as Christ sanoc- 
tioned this ordinance, He yet made the washing 
of the feet a highly significant transaction be- 
fore the Passover meal and the first Lord’s sup- 
per.—As to the base (j3) of the laver in parti- 


cular, the passage xxxviii. 8 has led to extended 
discussions. The expression NK1D3, ec., may 
mean “from [of] the mirrors,” as the LXX. 
and Vulg. translate. This explanation is re- 
duced to an ascetic or pietistic form by Heng- 
stenberg, who says that what heretofore had 
served asa means of gaining the good-will of 
the world was henceforth to become a means of 
gaining the good-will of God. Aocording to 
this, then, there ought to be no mirrors in pious 
households, and especially none in a pastor’s 
robing-room. We would confidently [with Bahr] 
render: ‘[provided] with women’s mirrors,’ 
were it not that brass itself had been used for 
metal mirrors, and that 3 might also mean 


“as,” ‘cin the character of,”’ according to which 
the passage would mean: “to serve as mirrors 
for women.”*—Observing here again the general 
connection, we see that the topic is not the erec- 
tion of the tabernacle, but life in the tabernacle 
as marked by the sacred utensils permanently 
belonging to it. Furthermore, it is clear that 
reference is made to crowds of women who were 
to come into the court. Keil, it is true, observes 
with regard to the character of these women: 


“The NitI¥ are indeed, according to 1 Sam. i. 22, 


women; not washer-women, however, but women 
who devoted their lives to pious exercises,” etc. 
But, it may be asked, might not the pious exer- 
cises consist just in the washing of the sanctuary 
and keeping it clean? Or could not the women 
who did the washing be pious women? Luther, 
it is well known, thought otherwise. Knobel 
remarks, with entire correctness, that before 
the erection of the tabernacle there could be 
nothing eaid of women coming into the court of 
the tabernacle; but he adds a most singular 
explanation of the passage. Furthermore, we 
must ask, what could here be the use of the ex- 


* (This certainly"is not a satisfactory explanation. Not 


to mention that grammatically it is the least probable, it 1s 
almost inconceivable that it shonid be said, the laver 
was made of brass in order that it might serve as a mirror 
for the women who ministered at the tabernacle! If ne 
etenberg’s interpretation partakes of a pietistic spirit, surely 
this ts the opposite extreme. Knobel renders Fe elc., 


“ Anblicken,” i.e. views, or figures, “of women marching 
= to the door of the tabernacle.” He adds: “Probably 
they were Levite women who at particular times presented 
themeelves in a sort of procession at the sanctuary, in order 
there to wash, to clean, ae Plage But we a pea 
agree with him that “su res were appropriate on the 
vessel which was for the priests to wash Tae Gramate 
eally too this rendering is open to the same objection as that 
of B&br’s, riz. that 3 cannot naturally be rendered “ with, 


in the sense of “accompanied by” or “furnished with.” 
Kefll's statement, that 5 “never ifies with in the sense 


3 
of outward addition,” is too strong (comp. Ps. Ixvi. 13); but 
certainly that is a rare use of the preposition. The transia- 
tion, “ made the laver of brass... . of the mirrors,” efc., is 
the easiest; bit it ie not necessary in adopting it to adopt 
Hengetenberg’s theory of the significance of the thing. 
—n). 
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since it is related beforehand that all the mate- 
rials for the building and its furniture were fur- 
nished voluntarily and in the mass?* The LXX. 
seem first to have invented this ascetic notion— 
one which in the connection has no sense at all. 
As to this connection, however, we are to ob- 
serve that this base sustained the laver of the 
priests. If now they had to cleanse themselves 
in preparation for their service, is it not to be 
expected that a similar command was imposed 
on the women who kept the court in order? 
To be sure, they could not wash themselves in 
the court, at least not their feet, from considera- 
tions of modesty; and they did not need to do 
it, since they did not have to touch the altar. 
But they were quite fittingly reminded of their 
duty to appear comely by the mirrors of the 
base,t on which the laver rested, and in which 
the priests were to cleanse themselves. It is 
easy to see that this use of the base was for the 
purposes of symbolic admonition rather than 
of the toilette. We also find it more natural 
that the mirror, at its first appearance in the 
Rcriptures, should receive this higher symbolic 
significance, according to which the law is also 
called a mirror, than that it should at the outset 
be proscribed with the remark, that henceforth 
the pious women used no more mirrors. In ita 
spiritual sense the washing of the priests is also 
& perpetual ordinance. ; 


8. The Holy Anointing Oil. Vers. 22-88. 


In the case of the anointing oil, it is at once 
obvious that it is not designed to be used simply 
at the erection of the tabernacle. In the first 
place, direction is given of what materials and 
in what proportions it shall be compounded ; 
next, the use of the oil is stated, ¢. ¢., to anoint 
the several parts of the sanctuary; finally, there 
is enunciated the sternest prohibition against 
any imitation of this sacred anointing oil for 
common use. The number four being the mun- 
dane number [the four points of the compass], 
the union of four fragrant spices with olive oil 
indicates that the sanctuary is to be dedicated 
with the noblest of the world’s products, as com- 
bined with the oil of unction, the spirit of the 
sanctuary. If one were to look for pairs of op- 
posites, myrrh and cinnamon might be taken as 
related to one another; so calamus and cassia, 
It might be said of the myrrh, that it denotes that 
fine, higher kind of pain which enables one to 
overcome natural pain; cinnamon denotes the 
warmest feeling of light and life; the bitterness 
of calamus might also be noticed; but the signi- 
ficance of the cassia is difficult to determine. 


* [The use of the observation was to state a fact. And 
this supposition is in no way interfered with by the circam- 
stance that the cootributions for the tabernacle were made 
voluntsrily.—Tr. } 

+ (Lange understands that only the base, not the whole 
laver, was made to serve for this purpose. The attempt 
made in what follows to meet the obvious objection to his 
theory, #¢s. that the use attributed to this copper base is 
quite out of keeping with the tenor of the narrative, is rather 
strained. The symbolic use certainly cannot exclude the 
literal use. The declaration, therefore, must stand that the 
base (or the whole laver) was made in order to serve for the 
purpose of mirrors for the attendant women. But if the 
symbolic use was the chief or only one, why confine it to the 
women? Did not the pricets need such admonition as well as 
they3-T3.} 
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With this ointment everything in the sanotuary 
is anointed, Aaron not excepted. But it is pro- 
nounced to be @ most severe and punishable 
offence for common men to aspire to make this 
composition (this reconciliation) of the spiritual 
perfumes of the world and the spiritual oil of 
the sanctuary. On the anointing oil vid. Bibr, 
Symbolik I1., p.178. The correct method of pre- 
paring it is called o sacred art. 


9. The Holy Incense. Vers. 84-88. 


As in the anointing oil four kinds of spices are 
combined with oil as the base of the ointment 
and are subsidiary to it, so it is here the pure 
frankincense which constitutes the base; but the 
spices combined with it are three in number. 
Inasmuch as the incense certainly symbolizes 
prayer (Ps. cxli. 2), we may naturally look for 
three principal occasions of prayer. The first 
and noblest resembles the spontaneous exuda- 
tion of trees, suggesting the breathings of prayer 
prompted by the higher life. The scoond sub- 
atance is a pulverized shell of a mollusk—some- 
thing obtained by crushing; the meaning of this 
is readily understood, vid. Ps. li.19 [17]. ‘‘Ao- 
cording to modern authorities, when burnt alone 
it (the onycha) hasa bad odor; but everywhere, 
¢.g-, in India, it is made the fundamental ingre- 
dient of incense, and imparts to the materials 
of the incense their real strength’’ (Knobel). 
The third substance, galbanum, being used as 
an antidote to the most diverse injurious forces, 
seems fitted to denote the divine remedial force 
in the soul, as being liable to be irritated by the 
most manifold injurious influences. - Says Kno- 
bel: ‘I bad the sacred incense of the Hebrews 
prepared in the laboratory of Prof. Mettenheimer 
in Giessen; I tested it, and found ils odor strong, 
refreshing, and very agreeable.”’ In this case the 
ingredients are of equal weight; the rigorous pro- 
hibition of imitation for common use is the same. 
This may symbolize that prayer is not to be used 
for selfish or worldly purposes. It is incorrect, 
with Knobel, to say that the incense consists of 
the same number of ingredients as the anointing 
oil. 


IV. The Architects. Chap. xxxi. 1-11. 


The summoning of Bezaleel and his assistants, 
Aholiab and other master-workmen, is at once 
@ definition of sacred art and a recognition of 
natural artistic talent. The idea of the sanctu- 
ary is indeed a gift of Jehovah, transmitted by 
Moses to Bezaleel. Yet even in the wider sense 
the fact respecting art is that the artist exhibits 
himself more purely, the more he follows objeo- 
tive images, found in actual life, and formed by 
God. This limitation does not exclude the ori- 
giuality of the wise-hearted; but it shows itself 
in four ways: (1) In the plastic impulse, or the 
talent of constraction, such as was shown by 
Wisdom, as artist, at the formation of the earth 
(Gen. i.; Prov. viii.). Wisdom effects the execu- 
tion of the impulse in beautiful phenomenal 
forms. (2) But what she creates in general, 
must be renlized in particular by perception, or 
good sense, in its patient studies. Then (8) in 
erder to true creation there is needed further- 
more, on the one hand, knowledge, in the form 


EXODUS. 


of ideal reflection, standing over the plastic im- 
pulse, and, on the other band, (4) practical un- 
derstanding, such as enables one to work up the 
material. But the artistic talent of the * wise- 
hearted” becomes sacred art only through the 
Spirit of God. Keil understands by this a super- 
natural endowment. It is not to be denied that 
there is something supernatural in every sancti- 
fication of a natural endowment. But it is a 
cuestion whether he so meant it. As to the 
pames Bezaleel and Aholiab, vid. the Encyclo- 


pedias. On the obscure expression T1871 “133, 


comp. Keil. The context confirms his assump- 
tion, that this phrase denotes those garments 
which belonged to the high-priest alone, while 
the other garments belonged to him and his sons 
alike, See other very divergent explanations in 
Keil. Gesenius refers the word to the curtains 
of the tabernacle—an interpretation which does 
not accord with the explanatory expression, “to 
do service in the holy place” [xxxv. 19]. Per- 
haps, in accordance with the meaning of TY IT. 


[in Gesenius], the phrase may designate an ex- 
ceptional kind of clothing, to be distinguished 
from all other garments. 


V. The Condition of Vitality in the Ritual Wor- 
ship, the Sabbath, vers. 12-17. Conclusion, 
ver. 18. 


The reason why the observance of the Sabbath 
is here agnin go strictly incalcated, Keil finds in 
the fact that one might easily regard the neglect 
of the observance as paces ri in the construc- 
tion of a great work designed for the worship of 
Jehovah. Similarly Knobel. But the perpetual 
observance of the Sabbath is here enjoined—a 
fact which Keil himself afterwards notices, but 
which does not accord with this merely outward 
reason for the injunction. It should also be ob- 
served that in xxxv. 1 sqq. the command respect- 
ing the Sabbath recurs again, and this time pre- 
cedes the order concerning the erection of the 
tabernacle. The Sabbath belonged as essentially 
to the tabernacle and the temple as the Christian 
Sunday to Christian worship.—A sign between 
me and you. J. e., e0 to speak, tbe public 
symbol of the relation between Jehovah and 
Ierael. Hence breaking the Sabbath is punished 
as a capital crime. This doom is twice de- 
nounced, and the Sabbath itself is called by the 
emphatic name {)N3Y N3v. “Properly,” says 
Knobel, ‘rest of restfulness [Ruhe der Ruhigkeit] 
t. ¢., entire rest, complete abandonment of busi- 
ness, the combination of synonyms (?) enhancin 
the notion (vid. x. 22). This term is applied 
only to the Sabbath (xxxv. 2; Lev. xxiii. 3), the 
day of atonement (Lev. xvi. 81; xxiii 32), and to 
the Sabbatical year (Lev. xxv. 4)."—Keil feels 
constrained to take the words of ver. 18 literally. 
According to xxxii. 16 the tables also are a work 
of God. Only, he says, we are not to think of 
a bodily finger of God as implied in the state- 
ment about the tables being written with His 
finger. It is true that Moses’ co-operation with 
Jehovah (for he did nut need to be on the moun- 
tain forty days merely in order to receive the 
tables) is to be conceived as absolutely merged 
in God’s authority and authorship. Conjectures 
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on the size of the tables vid. in Keil.* Alleged | wide, and thick enough not to break with their own weight, 
contradictions vid. in Knobel, p. 310. must have beeu too heavy for any one but a Samson to curry 
down the mounta:n. As they were written on both sid a, 


® (The tables, Keil remarks, could hardly have been as Jong | and had to contai: only one hundret and seventy-two words, 
and wide as the incerior of the ark (iuto which t»ey were pnt); | a length of about two feet and a width of one and a balf feet 
for two stone tableis, each fuur feet long and over two fevt | would have been ample.—Ta. } 


THIRD DIVISION. 


THE LEGISLATION AS MODIFIED BY THE LAPSE OF THE PEOPLE, AND THE INTENSI- 
FIED DISTINCTION BETWEEN JEHOVAH AND ISRAEL AS EXPRESSED IN THE 
MORE HIERARCHICAL CONSTITUTION OF THE THEOCRACY. 


Cuaps, XXXII.—XXXIYV. 


FIRST SECTION. 
The Erection and Worship of the Golden Calf. God’s Judgment and Moses’ Inter- 
cession. His Anger. The Sentence of Destruction on the Golden Calf, and of 
Punishment on the People. The Conditional Pardon. 


Caap. XXXII. 1-85. 


A.—THE GOLDEN CALF. 


Vans. 1-6. 


1 AwNp when the people saw that Moses delayed to come down out of [down from] 
the mount, the ei gathered themselves together unto Aaron. and said unto him, 
Up, make us gods’ which shall go before us; for as for this Moses, the man that 

2 brought us up out of the land of Egypt, we wot [know] not what is become of him. 
And Aaron said unto them, Break [Pluck] off the golden ear-rings [rings], which are 
in the ears of your wives, of your sons, and of your daughters, and bring them unto 

3 me. And all'the people brake [plucked] off the golden ear-rings [rings] which 

4 were in their ears, and brought them unto Aaron. And he received them at [took 
them from] their hand, and fashioned it with a graving tool, after he had made 
[and he made] it a molten calf:* and they said, These be [are] thy gods, O Israel, 

5 which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt. And when Aaron saw %, he 
built an altar before it; and Aaron made soclaniaticn: and said, To-morrow ts a 

6 feast to Jehovah. And they rose up early on the morrow, and offered burnt- 
offerings, and brought peace-offerings; and the people sat down to eat and to drink, 
and rose up to play. 

TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
3 [Ver. 1. ort I8 is here connected with a plural verb, and in ver. 4 with s plural pronoun, so that the A. V. y 


seoms to be correct. Yet the term is used on'y of the golden calf, and there {4 no indi-ation that it referred to @arthing 
elec. Probably the plural verb and prononn ave used for the very purpus: of distinguishing the calfas a falte god e of 
porn arn gods of pulytheiem. Yet in other cases, ¢. g., Judy. xi. 24; xvi. 23, 24, the singular verb is used of a heathen 


2 [We leave the A. V. rendering, only snbs'itnting “and he” for “after he had;” but it must be confeased that the 
passage is olecare. First, Gcsen.us, Kuobel, Maurer, Glaire, Rosenmaller, Couk, Kurts, and others understand UNS to be 


== (9°N (cid. 2 Kings +. 23), meaning “a bag.” It occars only once more, vis., Isa. vill. 1, where it means “a pen” (metal 
in ¢ 
etyle). If the word here means “bag,” then ¥*) must mean “bound up,” as indeed it most naturally dors (coming from 
oe rT cd 
"3¥, not “S") though it is also used (but rarely) io the sense of “furm” or “fashion.” We are therefore compelled to 


decide mainly according to the sense. Agninst the A. V. rendering fs to be urged that a molten image would not be made 
with a groving tuol. The reply, that the tool was used only to polish the image after it was cast, is a mere assumption, and 
moreover reqnires us tu resort to the device, adopted !-y the A. V., but unwarranted by the srammati:al construction, of in- 
verting the natural relation of t me between the two c auses, “fashioned it with a graving towl,"’ and, “ made it a molten 
calf” The other rendering would be: “ He took it from their hands, and bound it up in a bag,” etc,—Tr. 
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B.—GOD’S JUDGMENT, AND MOSES’ INTERCESSION. 
Vers. 7-14. 


7 And Jehovah said unto Moses, Go, get thee down, for thy people, which thou 
broughtest out of the land of Egypt, have corrupted themselves (behaved corruptly] : 

8 They have turned aside quickly out of the way which I commanded them: they 
have made them a molten calf, and have worshipped it, and have sacrificed there- 
unto, and said, These be [are] thy gods, O Israel, which have brought thee up out 

9 of the land of Egypt. And Jehovah said unto Moses, I have seen this people, and 
10 behold, it ts a stiff-necked people: Now therefore let me alone, that my wrath may 
wax hot against them, and that I may consume them: and I will make of thee a 

11 great nation. And Moses besought Jehovah his God, and said, Jehovah, why doth 
thy wrath wax hot against thy people, which thou hast brought forth out of the 

12 land of Egypt with great power, and with a mighty hand? Wherefore should the 
Egyptians speak, and say, For mischief [evil] did he briug them out, to slay them 

in the mountains, and to consume them from the face of the earth? Turn from 

13 thy fierce wrath, and repent of this evil against-thy people. Remember Abraham, 
Isaac, and Israel, thy servants, to whom thou swarest by thine own self, and saidst 
unto them, I will multiply your seed as the stars of heaven, and all this land that I 

14 have spoken of will I fre unto your seed, and they shall inherit t¢ for ever. And 
Jehovah repented of the evil which he thought [threatened] to do unto his people. 


C.—THE TRIAL AND PUNISHMENT OF AARON. 
Vers. 15-24. 


15 And Moses turned, and went down from the mount, and the two tables of the 
testimony were in his hand: the tables were written on both their sides; on the one 
16 side and on the other were they written. And the tables were the work of God, 
17 and the writing was the writing of God, graven upon the tables. And when 
Joshua heard the noise of the people as they shouted, he said unto Moses, 
18 There is a noise of war in the camp. And he said, Jt ts not the voice of them that 
shout for mastery [noise of the cry of victory], neither ts i the voice of them that 
cry for being overcome [the noise of the cry of defeat]: but the noise of them that 
19 sing [of singing] do I hear. And it came to pass, as soon as he came nigh unto 
the camp, that he saw the calf, and the dancing: and Moses’ anger waxed hot, and 
20, he cast the tables out of his hands, and brake them beneath the mount. And he 
took the calf which they had made, and burnt tt in the [with] fire, and ground té 
to powder, and strawed [scattered] « upon the water, and made the children of 
21 Israel drink of ié And Moses said unto Aaron, What did this people [hath this 
people done] unto thee, that thou hast brought so great a [a great] sin upon them? 
22 And Aaron said, Let not the anger of my lord wax hot: thou knowest the people, 
23 that they are set on mischief [evil]. ic ae they said unto me, Make us gods, 
which shall go before us: for as for this Moses, the man that brought us up out of 
24 the land of Egypt, we wot [know] not what is become of him. And I said unto 
them, Whosoever hath any gold, Jet them break [pluck] # off. So they gave + 
me: then [and] I cast‘it into the fire, and there came out this calf. 


D.—THE PUNISHMENT OF THE PEOPLE. 
Vers. 25-29. 


25 And when Moses saw that the people were naked [unrestrained], (for Aaron had 
made them naked unto their shame [had left them unrestrained for a hissing] among 

26 their enemies :) Then Moses stood in the gate of the camp, and said, Who zs on the 
Lorp’s side? [Whoso is for Jehovah, ] let him come unto me. And all thesons of Levi 

27 gathered themselves together unto him. And hesaid unto them, Thus saith Jehovah, 
[the God] of Israel, Put [Put ye] every man his sword by his side, and go in 

and out [go to.and fro] from gate to gate throughout the camp, and slay every man 
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28 his brother, and every man his companion, and every man his neighbor. And the 
children of Levi did according to the word of Moses: and there fell of the people 
39 that day about three thousand men. For Moses had [And Moses] said, Consecrate 
ourselves to-day to Jehovah, even every man upon [against] his son, and upon 
Fagainist) his brother; that he may bestow upon you [so as to bring upon yourselves] 

a blessing this day. 


B.—MOSES’ INTERCESSION, AND JEHOVAH’S CONDITIONAL PARDON OF THE PEOPLE. 
Vers. 80-85. 


30 And it came to pass on the morrow, that Moses said unto the people, Ye have 

sinned a great sin; and now I will go up unto Jehovah; peradventure I shall make 
31 an [make] atonement for your sin. And Moses returned unto Jehovah, and said, 
32 Oh, this people have sinned a great sin, and have made them gods of gold. Yet 

now, if thou wilt forgive their sin ;—and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book 
33 which thou hast written. And Jehovah said unto Moses, Whosoever hath sinned 
34 against me, him will I blot out of my book. Therefore now go, lead the people 
. unto the place of which I have spoken unto thee: behold, mine angel shall go before 
35 thee: nevertheless in the day when [ visit I will visit their sin upon them. And 


Jehovah plagued [smote] the people, because they made the calf, which Aaron 
made. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


One of the grandest contrasts contained in 
the Scriptures is presented in the fact that 
Moses on the top of the mountain was having 
bis vision of the tabernacle, f. ¢., was receiving 
the revelation of the true system of worship, 
and, as the central feature of it, the tables of 
the law, whilst the people at the foot of the 
mountaiu in their impatience resorted to the 
worship of the golden calf, ard in this lapse even 
secured the services of the man just called to be 
high-priest. The Bible, it is true, is rich in 
kindred contrasts, ¢. g., the transfiguration of 
Christ on the mount contrasted with the scene 
of the impotence of the disciples in relation to 
the demoniac in the valley; or the institution of 
the Lord's Supper contrasted with Judas’s trea- 
son. But this Old Testament contrast is distin- 
guished above others by its scenio and artistic 
grandeur. For all periods of the history of the 
kingdom of God and of the church the fact is 
bere set forth, that every individual period of 
time has a double history—the one above on the 
mount, the other beneath in the valley: whenever 
the popular rabble, with the connivance of high- 
priests, are dancing around the golden calf, there 
is taking place above upon the mountaia of light, 
of terror, and of salvation something new and 
mysterious, which also in due time manifests 
itself in judgment and deliverance. 


a. The Golden Calf. Vers. 1-6. 


Knobel calls the account of the tables of the 
Jaw and of the golden calf a Jehovistic interpola- 
tion, p. 810. The manner in which he unfolds 
bis thought strikingly illustrates the dulness in 
apprehending the spirit of the text which charac- 
terizes the theory that the text is a patchwork 
of two heterogeneous elements. According to 
him, xxxiii. 7-11 presents an account of the ta- 
bernacle, whereas the Elohist does not narrate 
the erection of it tillas late as chap. xxxv. This 
style of criticism seems not to have the faintest 


conception of the reason why, in xxxiii. 7, Moses 
is said to have removed the tent (by which un- 
doubtedly is meant the chief or central tent 
which as a matter of course any army must 
have had before the building of a tabernacle) far 
away outside of the camp, and erected it at a 
distance from the camp; although the reason is 
unfolded throughout chaps. xxxiii. and xxxiv. 
in the thought of a conditional separation be- 
tween Jehovah and the camp of the sinful people, 
or of an intensified unapproachableness of Jeho- 
vah, expressed in a stricter form of the hierarchy. 
As the people at first (xx. 18, 19) gave provocation 
for‘the hierarchical mediatorship which Moses 
still provisionally administers, so now by their 
guiltthey have madeit stricter. Here belongsthe 
circumstance that they could not endure the splen- 
dor on Moses’ face. That the real tabernacle is 
not here treated of, is evident from the fact that 
Moses at once applied to this tent the name * tent 
(or tabernacle) of the testimony” in the sense 
that Jehovah was to be accessible to the people 
only at a distance from the camp.* According 
to the familiar style of criticism the idea of a 
sanctuary arises only in connection with the 
actual building, whereas, on the contrary, in 
fact the idea of the sanctuary long preceded the 
erection of the symbolic building, and might 
well have been all along provisionally repre- 
sented. See further conclusions in Knobel, 
p. 810 sqq. It is to be considered, in reference 
(o this theory of a combination of different docu- 
ments, that each part by itself would yield only 
a caricature, though one may admit the thought 
of editorial changes to accord with further de- 
velopments of the same institution. Onthe tables 
of the law vid. archeological observations in 
Knobel, p. 314. 

Ver. 1. When the people saw.—Moses’ 


: © [This is otecnre. If the reference is (as apparently it is) 
to the t-nt spoken of in xxxlil. 7 eqq., then it is incorrect to 
say that Moses called it “the tent of the testimony.” And 
even tf he had eo called it, it is not clear how that name 
would indicate that Jehovah was to be tound ooly outaide 
the camp.— 
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long absence made the people feel like a swarm 
of becs that have lost their queen. We must 
consider that they were waiting, idle, and in 
suspense, at the fuot of the mountain; tbat they 
were accustomed to see in Moses a representa- 
tive of the Deity that was now wanting; that all 
the way from Egypt they had in their memory 
visible sigus from God, and were conscious that 
they were required to go onward from Sinai. 
Moreover, they had seen how Moses went into 
the darkness and fiery flames of the mountain, 
so that it was natural to imagine that he had 
perished, Furthermore, Aaron, on account of 
his personal weakness, could not satisfy them as 
Moses’ representative. Therefore impatience, 
fear, sensuous religivus conceptions, vexation at 
Moses’ audacious marching into the terrors of 
Jehovah and into invisible regions, —thesethings, 
and in addition Aaron's weakness as a substitute 
for Moses, worked together to transform the trinl 
of faith which was luid on the people into a great 
temptation, to which they succumbed. Their 
vexation is directed against Aaron, the second 
leader, whom they now wish violently to make 
their chief, but on condition that he yields to 
them and supplements himself by means of an 
idol. That they are not asking for foreigu gods 
(plural), is shown by the connection. For the 
theocracy, therefore, they wish to substitute a 
hierarchical democracy and a superstitious wor- 
ship. This is not strictly an apostasy from 
Jehovah; they only want an image of Him to 
symbolize His leadership. The image of the 


golden calf, the young bull (72%), borrowed from 


the Egyptian Apie, but designed symbolically to 
represent Jebovah, is not expressly named in 
their request, but was doubtless from the first in 
their minds. This image is to go before them, 
an ill-chosen symbol for them, since the ox, which 
afterwards again appears in the vision of the 
cherubim, acquires a significance in the theocratic 
system only as supplemented by the lion or the 
eagle; by itself alone it represented the Egyptian 
conception of death (or the generative power of 
nature). Nevertheless the Igraelites are not con- 
ecious that their demand implies an apostasy, 
just as Jeroboam also thought that he could pre- 
serve the [sraelitish faith in the form of the calf- 
worship. They intend to aseociate Jehovnh with 
the image, and to go on under His guidance. 
But how hopeless they are respecting Moses’ 


it. It seems to us more natural to refer NK [it] 
forwards to the golden calf than backwards to 
the ear-rings, instead of which “ gold’’ must be 
understood as the object. Moreover it would 
be an inversion of the natural order tc speak first 
of the polishing of the cast with a chisel, and 
then of the casting itself. We therefore trans- 
late with Luther, ‘he aketched it with a pen 
(style)’’—a more probable meaning of DOIN 


than *chisel.’’* On Aaron’s excuse, see ver. 24. 
That the golden calf consisted of a wooden figure 
cverlaid with gold plate, is urged by Keil 
{especially from Isa. xl. 19 and xxx. 22, where 
such images are described and in the latter pas- 
sage are called even ‘molten images,” and] from 
the circumstance that the manner of its destruc- 
tion implies the existence of wooden [combustible] 
elements. And they said.—The god is pro- 
claimed. Aaron thinks he can relieve the matter 
by building an altar and proclaiming a feast to 
Jehovab for the morrow. 

Ver. 6. And offered burnt-offerings.-—There 
is bothing about sin-offerings in connection with 
this new worship. The chief feature consists in 
the pexve-offerings and the sacrificial meal, fol- 
lowed by the merry festive games. 

b. God's Judgment and Moses’ Intercession. Vers. 
7-14. 

Ver.7. And Jehovah said.—It is not known 
below what is taking place upon tbe mountain; 
but on the mountain it is well known what is 
going on below.—Go, get thee down. Lively 
expression of indignation, affecting even Moses. 
Under euch a condition of God's people, His work 
on the mountain is interrupted. ‘ Thy’’ people, 
it is significantly said, though Keil questions 
thia [explaining the phrase as merely meaning 
that Moses, as mediator of the people, must re- 
present them.] The covenant is broken. Thus 
the people practically deny that Jebovab has 
brought them up out of Egypt. 

Ver. 8. Turned aside quickly.—As if they 
had been in a hurry about it. Hence the guilt 
was all the greater, comp. Gal. i —And have 
worshippedit. SoJebovah judges concerning 
the image-worship of the people; that they intend 
to worship Him in their service, He does not 
acknowledge. Hence we translate here too, 
‘‘These are thy gods;”’ in the pretended image 
of God He sees the germ of idolatry, a deviation 


leadership, as if he had brought them out of | from the way of revelation which He had com- 


Egypt to leave them in the wilderness (2 mood 
of mind which Protestants often cherish and 
express in reference to the Reformers), is to be 
seen in their utterance concerning Moses; and 
how far advanced they are on the downward 
road to apostasy, is shown at once by the jovial 
festival which is connected with the new worship, 
in imitation of heathen rites. 

Ver. 2. And Aaron said unto them.—With 
& mistaken cunning, such as is apt to grow up 
with a bierarchy, he hopes to deter them from 
their desire by bruskly demanding a great 
sacrifice; but he deceived himself. Religions 
that are the outgrowth of sensuous and eclfish 
passions generally produce a fanatical readiness 
to make sacrifices. 

Ver. 8. And fashioned [Lange: sketched] 


manded. 

Ver. 9. A stiff-necked people.— Vid. xxxiii. 
8,5; xxxiv.9; Deut.ix.6. Literally, “bard of 
neck.’’ The expression seems to have been bor- 
rowed from the trait of an unruly draught-animal. 
The self-will of the people bas shown itself to be 
an obstinate repugnance to Jehovah’s guidance, 
hard to overcome. 

Ver. 10. Let me alone.—That which delays the 
destruction of the people is even now Moses’ me- 
diatorial connection with bis people, as expressed 
in his mood of mind even before he made any 
utterance. Yet the promise given to Abraham 


# (See under “ Textual and Grammatical.” Lang»’s iater- 
pretation is plaudible; but V¥*) can hardly be made to mean 


“sketched ’—all the less, inasmuch an the supposed object, 
the calf, has not yet been b.nted at.—Ta.} 
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cannot fail—a fact continually re-nppearing in 
the prophetio writings, and, in all its grandeur, 
in the New Testament (vid. Rom. iv.11). The rem- 
nant of Israelitish fidelity is now concentrated 
in Moses; hence God suys, ‘I will make of thee 
a great nation.” The judgment is a xpiacc, dis- 
tinction and separation. It was natural to think 
that Moses might separate himself from his 
people, and that then the people would fall a 
prey to destruction in the wilderness. The mo- 
tives contend with one another in Moses’ soul, 
as if between God and Moses, The phrase ‘let 
me alone,”’ according to Gregory the Great and 
Keil, was designed only to give to Moses an 
opportunity to utter deprecations. But this 
neat remark of theirs obliterates the sentiment 
of righteousness expressed in the phrase. 

Vers. 11, 12. And Moses besought Jeho- 
vah —Here appears the originnl, real priest. 
He contends in a most fervent prayer with the 
face of Jehovah, with His revealed form now 
present to him; not, however, chiefly for him- 
self, but for bis people, even with a renunciation 
of self and of the grand prospect. opened to bim. 
He appeals to Jehovah's self-consistency, and, 
in contrast with Jebovah’s expression ‘thy peo- 
ple, Moses,’ he says, ‘thy people, Jehovah, 
which thou hast brought out of Egypt.” His 
appeal to Jehovah’s honor, as not enduring that 
the Egyptians should scoff at His word and revile 
Him. ex presses the genuinely religious sentiment, 
which pervades the whole Bible, shat the ruin of 
God's people, merited as it is on acconnt of their 
sins, would also plunge the heathen nations into 
complete destrnction. According to Keil the 
expression, ‘I will make of thee a great nation,”’ 
was onlya great temptation. Vid Num. xiv, 12; 
Deut. ix. 14.—Turn from thy fierce wrath, 
and repent of this evil. This strong anthro- 
popathic expression conveys the correct senti- 
ment, that Jebovah may assume another attitude 
towards the people, whén He sees that Mose.’ 
compassion for, and adherence to, his people 
opens to them a different and better prospect. 

Ver. 18. Remember Abraham.—This call- 
ing to Jehovah’s mind the great promises which 
He had made to the patriarchs is seen in its full 
importance, when we consider that Moses not 
only bas declined the splendid offer of becoming 
the patriarch of God's people, but also in his 
humility is not conscious of the fact that his own 
intercession for the people has any weight. 

Ver. 14. And Jehovah repented of the 
evil.—In the sphere of personal life, of the theo- 
cratic world, of the kingdom of God, the believer 
may talk,—may even reason, with his God. It 
is not here man’s part to be absolutely s.lent 
before the silent infliction, and give way to ran- 
cor and despair, but as a personal being to talk 
with the personal God, as a child with his mo- 
ther. Of course headstrong selfishness is in 
this case entirely forbidden; but to make in- 
quiry of Jehovah is not only allowable, but is in 
accordance with the spiritual nature; and it is 
only by way of inquiry, wrestling inquiry, that 
man obtains the answer which brings at once 
tranquillity and knowledge, and whose consum- 
mate result is that lofty absence of will which 
consists in surrender to,and union with, the will 
of God. Thus then Moses asks, ‘‘ Wherefore?’ 


as afterwards so many saints, and as at last 
Christ did in Gethsemane and on the cross, 
With man’s attitude towards God, however, 
God’s attitude towards man is changed; and He 
repents of the threatened evil, because He is the 
unchangeable one, not in fatalistic caprice, but 
in truth and grace. On ver. 14 Keil remarks, 
by way of correction, ‘‘This is a remark which 
anticipates the history. God dismissed Moses 
without any such assurance, in ord-r that He 
might disclose to the people the full severity of 
the divine wrath.’’ This explanation destroys 
the fine contrast betwoen the two facts that, on 
the one hand, Moses in the mountain presents 
nothing but intercessions to God, and also re- 
ceives the assurance that the people are par- 
doned; while, on the other hand, at the foot of 
the mountain he denounces a astern judgment on 
the sin of the people with an anger which is 
heightened especially by the sight of the apos- 
tasy. The full severity of the divine anger 
would have been the destruction of the people. 
Moses’ intercession in ver. 82 does not refer to 
the existence of the people, but their covenant 
relations. Peter, too, needed a twofuld assurance 
of pardon, vid. John xx. 21. 


c. The Trial and Punishment of Aaron. Vers. 15-24. 


Vers. 15,16. And Moses turned. Special 
mention is made of the fact that he was carrying 
in bis hand an invaluable treasure, the two tables 
of the testimony. The tables themselves had 
been prepared by God, the writing also by God; 
and the tables were written all over. I[t was 
therefore all the more frightful, that the people 
at the foot of the mountain had so entirely de- 
stroyed the value of the heaverily trensure, had 
so decidedly annulled the covenant writing by 
their breach of the covenant, that Moses felt 
moved to dash the tables to pieces. 

Vers. 17, 18. When Joshua heard —It isa 
very characteristic feature, that the young hero 
(vid, chap. xvii.) imagines that in the noise he 
hears the tumult of war. Keil, referring to xxiv. 
18, conceives that Moses, as he was * going away 
from God,” met Joshua on the mountain. The 
text clearly represents Joshua as having gone 
upon the mountain in company with Moses. As 
a servant he belongs to his master, and in so far 
he has the precedence over Aaron. But Moses 
correctly detects the antiphonies of the new wor- 
shipamidstthetumult, That which was common 
to the two in their apprehension seems to have 
been tbe perception of two kinds of sound.—We 
are to distinguish between the Kal and the Piel 
of the verb i1)Y. Keil renders: ‘It is not the 


sound of the answer of power, and not the sound 
of the answer of wenkness, ¢. ¢., they are not 
sounds such as the strong (the victorious) and 
the weak (the conquered) utter.’’ The antipho- 
nal- songs were sung for the round dance.— 
Knobel thinks there is a contradiction hetween 
this and ver 7 [where it is said that Moses was 
informed of what was going on below. But itis 
not said that Joshua had been informed, and 
there is no evidence that Moses had mistaken 
the sound.—Txr. ] 

Ver. 19. Moses’ anger waxed hot.—And 
yet be is the sume-.one who by hia intercession 
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has saved Israel. His anger and his compas- 
sion have a common source. But he is excited 
by the actual sight. Of this power of physical 
perception the Scriptures mention many in- 
stances, ¢.g., ‘‘ when Jacob saw the wagons,’ etc. 
(Gen. xlv. 27). The breaking of the tables is 
nowhere rebuked; therefore his emotion was 
justifiable. The tablesas representing the enact- 
ment of the covenant had been annulled by the 
people; the breaking of them symbolizes the 
breach of the covenant. Moreover this act of 
breaking the tables shows that Moses did not 
regard the law as a law of curses, but as a great 
gift from Jehovah of which the people had made 
themselves unworthy; otherwise he would just 
at this time have been inclined to hold the tables 
aloft. But could he not have concealed them? 
This question suggests another point. The tables 
of the law, in case the people repented, might 
have become to them an object of superstitious 
adoration. Hence afterwards the new tables lay 
covered in the ark in the obscurity of the Holy 
of holies. So also at a later time Hezekinh had 
_ to destroy the brazen serpent in order to keep it 
from superstitious regard. The temple had to 
be twice consumed with fire. God's people often 
had to be driven by the terrors of God from the 
outward to the inward; for it is only as one looks 
within that he looks up. 

Ver. 20 And he took the calf.—First of 
all the object of their adoration, the idol, had to 
be destroyed. A calf of solid gold could not be 
burned, but it might have been put into the fire. 
Tbe wooden image was thus burned. The golden 
plate was melted, and this was then in particular 
beaten to pieces. The whole powdered mass 
was thrown upon the water, the gold sinking and 
serving then only a symbolic purpose, whilst the 
ashes of the wood might bave been served up to 
the people as a drink of penance or of cursing — 
all which is doubtless to be conceived as a sym- 
bolic act enforced chiefly on the most guilty, 
especially as the brook into which the dust had 
been thrown was a flowing one (Dent. ix. 21). 
Knobel says, ‘* He shames them by making clear 
to them the nothingness of their god, and humbles 
them by such a treatment of it: they are obliged 
even to devour their own god—a severe punish- 
ment for the idolaters. The Egyptians bad a very 
lively horror of consuming the animals revered 
as deities, and would sooner have eaten human 
flesh (Diod. I, 84).” This is intelligible. But 
what Keil says is unintelligible: «This making 
the people drink was certainly (!) not for the 
purpose of shaming them by making manifest to 
them the nothingness of their god...... . but 
was designed symbolically to incorporate (?) for 
them sin with its consequences, to pour it, as it 
were, with the water, into their inwards, as a 
symbolic sign that they would have to bear it 
and suffer for it, just as the woman suspected of 
adultery was obliged to drink the water of cursing 
(Num. v. 24).’? The cases here made parallel are 
eutirely different. In the precept in Num. v. no 
guilt is to be ‘“‘incorporated’’ by the water of 
cursing, but it is to be determined whether there 
le any guilt. But in the present case there was 
no occasion for any process of detecting guilt; 
the Jews themselves certainly had an immediate 
consciousness of it in consequence of Moses’ de- 


nunciation, whereas they would hardly have 
understood Moses’ obscure symbol. If we con- 
sider the analogy of the red heifer, whose 
ashes were sprinkled as a hherem, it would be 
more natural to assume that the people by drink- 
ing the ashes of this hherem were themselves 
marked as involved in the hherem, and so were 
prepared for a sentence which was soon after- 
wards executed. Anxiety to maintain the letter 
of the narrative has led some to speak of a che- 
tical calcination of the gold, as being necessary 
in order to its being ground fine (Kosenmiiller 
and others). Knobel imputes this meaning to 
the writer in order to convict him of error, while 
Keil seems inclined to suppose that the gold for 
the most part disappeared in the melting process. 

Ver. 21 sqq. And Moses said unto Aaron. 
The question is sharp.—It makes Aaron morally 
tbe chief author of the ain, even though in re- 
ference to the motive it admits some excuse. 
The word Wy (‘hath done”) may be under- 


stood in two ways. Keil explains it to mean, 
“ What have they done unto thee?’ so that the 
question implies that the people have compelled 
Aaron by some act of great violence. But it is 
more obvious to find in the question the sharper 
rebuke: ‘ Has this people committed an offence 
against thee, that thou couldst let them fall into 
such a sin?” Aaron’s excuse is an expression 
of bis weakness of character. The best thing 
about him is, that he submits entirely to Moses’ 
authority; the Worst, that be throws the blame 
entirely on the people, and that he represents 
the golden calf as an almost accidental image 
produced by the fire, while he pretends that he 
bimself threw the gold into the fire with a feeling 
of contempt, and for the purpose of destroying 
it. Deut. ix. 20 supplements tbe narrative. That 
Moses makes no reply, must mean something 
more than ‘‘that he deems him not worthy of an 
answer’’ (Keil); bis answer is involved in the 
ensuing judgment, in which it must be made 
manifest that there is a difference between 
Aaron’s sin of weakness and the wickedness of 
the apostates. 


d. The Punishment of the People. Vers. 25-29. 


The ground for the severe procedure now fol- 
lowing is given in ver. 25. A real distinction is 
made between the principal sin, that of the apos- 
tate people, and the sin of Aaron (or the Levites). 
The cure of the evil is quite analogous to the 
cure effected for the people by the campaign 
against the Midianites (Num. xxxi.) In this 
case the Midianites were the tempters, the Jews 
thetempted. But they were to be healed of their 
moral torpor by being required to inflict punitive 
judgment on the Midianites. So here it is the 
Levites, involved in the guilty weakness, whose 
approach in response to his call Moses seems 
from the first to have expected. Knobel can 
understand the procedure only by assuming con- 
tradictions: ‘‘The narrative,’’ he says, ‘‘is en- 
tirely improbable; such a bloody command one 
cannot believe Moses to have made.”” Of course 
he has no conception of the significance of an 
army of God, nor of the fact that the decimations 
which still take place in the modern military 
history of Christendom are not yet recorded in 
archwological statistics, although they date from 
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antiquity.—For a hissing among their ene- 
mies. Keil understands this of the punishment 
of the people; but by this very punishment the 
hissing of the adversaries was suppressed. 

Ver. 26. Then Moses stood in the gate of 
the camp.—The camp is unclean and lies under 
sentence (Heb. xiii. 18); from without the camp 
new purity must be procured. With this circum- 
stance is connected the subsequent removal of 
the provisional tabernacle from the camp, as 
well as Jebovah’s refusal to go with the people in 
the midst of the camp. Knobel says, ‘‘ He takes 
his stand at the head-quarters of the camp’”’ (!). 
Moses’ heroic decision, expressed in the most 
energetic language, has the effect of bringing all 
the Levites to hisside. But since the other tribes, 
although terrified, did not come to hia, a divi- 
sion, & contest, and condemnation became neces- 
sary. Why the Levites? Keil quotes, in answer 
to this, Cornelius a Lapide : [‘‘ Because the most 
of the Levites did not join in the sin of the peo- 
ple and the worship of the calf, and because this 
displeased them.’’] Why not the other tribes? 
Keil quotes Calvin’s answer: [‘‘ They were not 
held back by contempt or obstinacy, but only by 
shame, and all of them were so smitten with ter- 
ror that they waited in astonishment to see what 
Moses’ intention was, and how far he would pro- 
ceed.”’]* In this matter one must guard against 
such a view of historic causes as deals with 
merely outward motives. A peculiar religious 
energy was inherited by the tribe of Levi from 
their ancestor (Gen. xxxiv.); and though it was 
liable to lead astray, yet here it followed a higher 
summons, as it also atoned for the wrong done 
at the water of strife, Deut. xxxiii. 8 sqq. 

Vers. 27,28. Put ye every man hissword by 
his side.—The frightful command clearly does 
not contemplate a slaughter as great as possible. 
They are to pass twice through the length of the 
camp, going and returning. In this course every 
one is to kill his brother, friend, neighbor. Does 
that mean, simply, without any regard to exist- 
ing relations of friendship? Chiefly this, no 
doubt. But when we consider that the Levite 
had no longer any literal brother in the camp, 
the Levites having all joined Moses, it follows 
that reference is made to figurative brotherhood 
and friendship, such as bad just acted as a snare 
to the Levite. That only three thousand men 
fell indicates that a selection was made according 
to special considerations. And in this way also 
the fact is explained, that the terified people 
coald let this punitive infliction take place. Va- 
rious solutions of tbe difficulty involved in this 
event are given by Keil. 

Ver. 29. Consecrate yourselves [Lit. Fill 
your hands).—<According to the context it is 
necessary to suppose that Moses uttered these 
words before the execution of the offenders, and 
in order to explain that it was like an offering for 
Jebovah, an offering of the hardest kind of self- 
denial and self-renunciation; furthermore we 


® (It should be eald that Keil regards neither of theso an- 
ewers as ory. On the firat point he says that rhe 
reason assigned is not the only or the chief one, bnt that it 
is to be found partly in the fact that “th- Levites came mo e 
promptly to a recognition of their offence aud to a resulution 
of penitence and conversion, partly in ther 
Mosea, who belouged to their tribe.”—Tr, 


for | tbe people. 


must suppose that he did not mean this in the 
literal sense, but comparatively, in order in the 
strongest manner to express the truth that their 
obedience and self-deaial were pleasing to God. 
The slain were indeed made a hherem, or curse- 
offering, because after their great wickedness 
they had defiantly remained io the camp; but 
the hherem was nevertheless not properly an 
offering for Jehovah. The addition, so thata 
blessing may be given to you, also presents 
the execution in the light of the removal of a 
curse. On the untenable explanation, that they 
were obliged, after the slaughter, to make atone- 
ment by meane of an offering (Jonathan, Kurtz), 
see Keil [who says, ‘To fill the hands for Jeho- 
vah does not mean to bring Him an offering, but 
to provide one’s self with something to bring to 
God..... Moreover it is incomprehensible how 
the execution of a divine command, or an act 
of obedience towards the expressed will of God, 
can be imputed to one as blood-guiltiness or as 
an offence needing expiation.’’ ] 


e. Moses’ Intercession and Jehovah's Conditional 
Pardon of the People. Vers. 80-35. 


Ver. 80. As in the history of the fallen Peter 
we must distinguish between the pardon which 
he received as a Christian (John xx.) and that 
which he received as an apostle (John xxi.), so 
in reference to Israel we must distinguish be- 
tween the first abrogation of the sentence of de- 
struction and the renewal of the people’s call- 
ing. The first pardon is expressed in ver. 14; 
the other is first introduced by the judgment 
upon the people, and in this section it is condi- 
tionally secured through Moses’ powerful inter- 
cession and mediation. Keil makes so little 
distinction between the two things that he even 
says that Moses after his first petition (vers. 11- 
13) received no assurance of favor—which is 
inconsistent with ver. 14. But we have here 
nothing to do, as Keil represents, with ‘‘an anger 
that threatens destruction.”’ Israel might now 
indeed continue to exist as a people, but yet have 
forfeited their vocation. This is just the point 
heré treated of. Hence Moses does not say to 
the people, The offence is expiated; but he 
also does not speak of a crime which is still to 
be expiated with ahherem. He speaks of a great 
sin which, however, may perhaps be covered 
by means of an expiation. In what this expia- 
tion is to consist, he does not tell the people—for 
therein, too, his nobleness uppears—but he says 
to Jehovah that he will surrender himself to the 
judgment of God in behalf of the people. Since 
now the question is here not one of existence, 
but one of vocation, Moses’ offer to sacrifice 
himself is also modified accordingly. It is 
true, this intercession is vastly more intense than 
the former one (ver. 11). He would rather be 
blotted, with the people, out of the book of life, 
of theocratic citizenship, than without the people 
to stand in the book alone, As mediating priest 
he has come as far as to the thought of going to 
destruction with the people, but not for them. 
Moreover he offers to submit to the sentence only 
hypotbetically—in case Jebovah will not pardon 
But he is primarily seeking for the 
pardon of only this one great sin. Thus we see 
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explation germinant in the form of suffering loss; 
it is not yet seen in its bloom and fruitage: else 
the condition would not be, “Grace or judg- 
ment,’ but, ‘Through judgment the highest 
grace.’ Nevertheless this is the moment when 
Moses comes into closest contact with the prieat- 
hood of the New Testament. Abraham’s inter- 
cession for Sodom is one precursor of it; stronger 
still is Judah’s intercession for Benjamin A ay 
Comm. on Gen. xliv. 18 tqq.); and, as a N. T. 
analogy, Paul’s language in Rom. ix. 8 has been 
adduced (vid. Comm. on Romans). In Paul's 
words appears indeed the phrase ‘far the Jewish 

ople;’’ but it isa question what the exact mean- 
ing is. In intercession there are indeed degrees 
of self-denial and ecstasy in which human logic 
seems almost to be swallowed up in a sort of 
divine folly.—Jehovah brings Moses back to the 
legal stand-point, and all the more, as he has not 
yot attained the full expression and full act of 
expiation, and the realization of it is conditioned 
on an antecedent visitation of the people (ver. 
84). This visitation, however, can be realized 
only as the people are condacted further on 
their way. So then there is involved a condi- 


‘¢ My angel shall go before thee,” the stern mean- 
ing of which is afterwards explained; secondly, 
by the proviso of a future visitation which was 
to be at once a gracious and a judicial visitation. 
Thus the people are smitten doubly: first, by 
Moses’ judicial punishment (ver. 27); secondly, 
by the above-mentioned conditions connected 
with their re-adoption. And this is done be- 
cause, as ver. 85 declares, the people, strictly 
speaking, had made the calf which they had in- 
duced Aaron to make. ‘* The book which Jeho- 
vah has written is the book of life, or of the 
living, Ps. xix. 29 (28); Dan.xii.1. This concep- 
tion is derived from the custom of making a list 
of the names of the citizens of a kingdom or of a 
city’? (Keil).—From this it appears tbat the book 
is primarily the roll of citizens of the kingdom 
of God, in the theocratic sense; and the notion 
becomes more and more profound as we advance 
through the Scriptures, comp. Isa. iv. 8; Dan. 
xii. 1; Phil. iv. 3; Rev. iii. 5. Keil finds the 
day of visitation in the judicial infliction at Ka- 
desh (Num. xiv. 26 sqq.), acoording to which that 
generation was to die in the wilderness. But 
the text allows a distinction to be made between 
the day of visitation in the more general sense 


and the special retributive visitation. It desig- 
nates the whole perspective of punitive judg- 
ments as seen in the light of grace. 


tional re-adoption of the ia in the words, 
‘©Go, lead the people,” efc. It is conditioned, 
in the first place, by the bsoure expression, 


SECOND SECTION. 


Stricter Separation between Jehovah and the People. Removal of Moses’ Tent— 
the Provisional Tabernacle—out of the Camp. The Gracious Token. 


CHaPrerR XXXIII. 1-28. 


A.—APPOINTMENT OF AN ANGEL TO BE ISRAEL’S LEADER, INSTEAD OF JEHOVAH'S 
IMMEDIATE GUIDANCE. 


Vers. 1-8. 


1 Awp Jehovah said unto Moses, Depart and go up [Away, go up] hence, thou 
and the people which thou hast brought up out of the land of Egypt, unto the 
land which [of which] I sware unto Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, saying, Unto 

2 thy seed will I give it: And I will send an angel before thee; and I will drive out 
the Cana:nite, the Amorite, and the Hittite, and the Perizzite, the Hivite, and the 

8 Jebusite: Unto a land flowing with milk and honey: for I will not go up in the 
midst of thee; for thou arta stifi-necked people: lest I consume thee in the way. 

4 And when the people heard these evil tidings, they mourned, and no man did put 

5 on him his ornaments. For. Jehovah had said [And Jehovah said] unto Moses, 
Say unto the children of Israel, Ye are a stiff-necked people: I will come up into 
the midst of thee in a moment, and consume thee [were I to go up in the midst of 
thee one moment, I should consume thee]: therefore now pu off thy ornaments 

6 from thee, that I may know what to do unto thee. And the children of Israel 
pao themselves of their ornaments, by the mount Horeb [from Mount Horeb 
onward j. 
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B.—REMOVAL OF MOSES’ TENT, AS A SORT OF TRADITIONAL TABERNACLE, BEFORE 
THE CAMP. THE THEOCRATIC DISCIPLINARY CHASTISEMENTD. 


Vers. 7-11. 


7 And Moses took the tabernacle [tent], and pitched it without the camp, afar off 
from the camp, and called it the Tabernacle of the congregation [tent « f mecting]. 
And it came to pass, that every one which [who] sought Jehovah went out unto the 
tabernacle of the congregation [tent of meeting], which was without the camp. 

8 And it came to pass, when Moses went out unto the tabernacle [tent], that all the 

ple rose up, and stood every man at his tent door, and louked after Moses, until 

9 he was gone into the tabernacle [tent]. And it came to pass,as Moses entered into the 
tabernacle [tent], the cloudy pillar [pillar of cloud] descended, and stood at the 

10 door of the tabernacle [tent], and Jehovah talked with Moses. And all the peuple 
saw the cloudy pillar [pillar of cloud] stand [standing] a¢ the tabernacle do or [door 
of the tent]: and all the people rose up and worshipped, every man in [zt] his tent 

11 door. And Jehovah spake unto Moses face to face, as a man speaketh unto his 
friend. And he turned again into the camp: but his servant Joshua, the son of 
Nun, & young man, departed not out of the tabernacle [tent].' 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 [Vers. 7-11. We have left the A. V. substantially unchanged out of deference to the uniform tranclation of tho versions 
and c mowntators, But the tac’ ought to be noticed that the verbs in this section are Future verbe throughoot. This fact 
has an important bearing on the exvgesis of the passage. 


There a-e three opinions ahout th‘s tent; (1) That it is Moss’ own tent, (2) That it ts sxme old sacred tent used pro- 
visionally ;saranctuars. (3) That it is the real tabernacle, but that the passage is out of place. Tho lat r hvpothesia, 
of couree, should bo adopted only asa last resort, Against buth the others it is to be sult: (a) The phruse “Uke tent” is 


not easly to be ac:ounted for. If it was Moses’ tent, why not yon, “his tent?” Ifanother, nowhere else hinted at, 
TT 


why #0 in‘icfinl*s a designation of it? As Rosenmiller pert!nently olsorves, it cannot well be Moees' own tort, since he is 
Fepresenied as xoing into ft only fur the sp cial purpow of commu: iug witu God. (b) Even o1 either of thease two hypo- 
thes-s there is an interruption in the narra ive as real, if not as stran. e, as on the theory that we have here an acconot of 
what was done with the real tabernacle before it was built. Ver. 12 is clear y a resnmptiun of ver, 3—Moe-s’ Lutcrcession 
with Jehovah. That vere. 7-11 shoutd here iutervene, not by way uf an announcement on Jehovah's purt of Hiv purpose, but 
es a hisiorrcal account of the ordinary sulseqnent fuc’, is extremely uunatural, especially os at the c ove of it, the same tone 
of entreaty and personal interc »ur-e is resumed. (c) It seems improbable that anything but the real Teut of wecting should 
have beeu called such betore the real ove was built. (4d) The fact that the verbs in this section are future furnishes a nata- 
ral solution of the whole difficulty. 8o faras I have observed, nu one has noticed this fact at all except Knobel and Bottcher 
(Lehrbuch der Herb, Sprache, 11., p. 102). Knotel simply refers to the case in xv. 5asa parallel. But there, h» says cor- 
rectly, the Fnture is used asa gravhic form tor the Present. Thisrsau explanation not satisfa tory here, where there is 
NO po try, and where the very u. if. rmity and frequency «f the Future verbs are sufficicnt to overturuw any en b theory. 
Béttcher more plausibly classes this amon the fus'ancee in which cu tommery past actions are d: scribed by the use of the 
Future. But een on this assumption we get no reli f from the va jvus p rplexities above desc: ived. 

Now by simply translating the Futures as Futures we at nes sce light. We thus make ita c ntinuatio? of ver. 5 (ver. 
6 being prreoth tical). The reasons for so trausluting are simply and c: gent: (1) It is the mo-t naturat snd obvious way 
to render the verbs. The burden of proof rests with those who re:.der them otherwiece. (2) It relieves us of tho necessity 
of suppos'ng that the section is out of place. (3) It relieves usof the necessity of drawing on our jnimgination for “the 
tent” so my-teriously introduved, It is neither “ h‘s (Moses’) tent,” nor some unl.eard-of old tent with sacred xssociatio 
bat simply “the tent” which has been a0 minutely described and which is ecou to be built. (4) The section thus transla 
is ip excellent ha mony with the context, In ver. 5 Voi says to the people, “ Put off thy ornaments from thee, that I may 
know what to do unto thee." What fullows in vers. 7-11 is a deecript on of what God will do unto them. It contains a 

eral direction concerning the way in which God is to Ical the p ople. This is the question considered in xxxii. 34—xxxiii.3, 

n what now follows (ver. 12 sqq.) the same theme ia still discuss d. Moses’ language, “ See, thou sayest unto me, Bring u 
thie people,” obvious'!y no Gla back to vera, 1-3, What intervenes is only an expansion of the statement of ver. 3, “I wil 
pot go up in the midst of thee.” The antithes.s is between going in the midet of, and going far ff from. According to ver, 
7 the tent was (to be pitch«d “afar off from the camp:” there J bhovah might be songht and found: anid there (v r. ¥) J: ho- 
vah talked with Moges. Wo thus see that the angel spoken of in xxxil. 34 and xxx il. 2 is not «.t over aguinst Jehovah as 
a sulstit.te for Him: the angel him-elf is not to go “io the midet of,” but * before” the people. 

It remains to notice some oljections: (1) Joshua was to r-mnin in the tent, whereas, according to Num. iii. 10, 
xviii. 7, only the pri. ste besides Moers «onld enter it.—Bnt to this it may be replied that, it Josbua, as Moses’ con fidenti 
servant, could go with him to the mountain top when the law w-s to be given, he might accompany him into the sanc’uary ; 
and this fact wonld need n» special mention in the pa-sages just referred to.—(2) ‘she object of this tent seems to be dif- 
ferent from that of the sanctnary; no mention is ma 'e of A»ron and the sacrifices, but only of Mosce and the people going 
to it to meet with G d.—But this is all that it is necessary or proper to mention fm ‘hia connecti-n, And the same thing is 
aleo said of the renl Tent of meetin :; ¢. g., xxv. 22, “There (by the m rcy-seat] T will meet with thee [Moses]; xxix. 43, 
“And there [at the tabernacie] I will meet with the children of Isrne)."—(3) There,verses do rot seem to be the Janguage 
of Jehovah, being immediutely preceded by the historical statement (v r. 6), “the children of Jervel atripped th: mselves of 
thelr ornaments.”—This d fficulty in easily removed by regarding ver. 6 as parenthetical, thus making ver. 7 sqq. a con- 
tinuation of the directions b gun in ver. 5. Examples of anch a conetruction, in which a histo: feal statement immediately 
counected with the topic treated of Is interpolated i the midst of language-quoted from ancther, are abundant. An exact 
parallel is fonnd in Ex. iv. 4, 5, ‘And the Lor! enaid ant) Moses, Pnt forth thine hand, and tuke it !-y the tafl. (And he put 
forth his hand, and caught it, and it became a rod fn his hand:) That they may believe that the Lorl. .... hath appeared 
unto thee.” Precisely so, iv. 7,8; Matt. ix.6; Mark i110; I nke v, 24. In the paseage before ne the atatement of ver. 6 is 
natura'ly inteeduced Jn immediate connection with the corresponding command of ver. 5.—(4) The preceding objection 
seems to be strengthened by the c nsideration, thut if vers. 7-11 are tho words of Jehovah it is nnnatural that both Jehovah 
and Moses should be spoken cf here in the third p-rsom.—But such changes «f person are too numerous in Hebrew to occa- 
sion any serious perplexity. Inv r. 5 itself we have an Instance of a looseness of this sort. We read: “J-hovah said unto 
Moses, fay unto the children of Israel, Ye are a ntiff-necked people: were I [{.¢., Moses is to aay to the p-ople. ‘were I’} 
to go up in the midst of thee,” ec. The prophetical writings are full of similar instanoes of interchange of persons. In 
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EXODUS. 


C.—JEHOVAH’S DETERMINATION MODIFIED IN CONSEQUENCE OF MOSES’ INTER- 
CESSION. THE PEOPLE HAVE A SHARE IN THE GRACE SHOWN TO MOSES. 


Vers. 12-28. 
12 And Moses said unto Jehovah, See, thou sayest unto me, Bring up this peuple: 


and thou hast not let me know whom [him whom] thou wilt send with me. 


et 


thou hast said, I know thee by name, and thou hast also found grace in my sight. 
13 Now, therefore, I pray thee, if [Now therefore, if indeed] I have found grace in thy 


sight, show me now [I pray thee] thy way, that I may 


ow thee, that I may find 


14 grace in thy sight: and consider that this nation ts thy people. And he said, My 
15 presence shall go with thee, and I will give thee rest. And he said unto him, If thy 


16 proene go not with me, 


[take] us not up hence. For wherein shall it be 


nown here [whereby now shall it be known] that I and thy people have found 
grace in thy sight? vs w not in that thou goest with us? so chall we be [with us, 


and that we shall be] separated, I and thy 


ople, from all the people that are upon 


17 the face of the earth? And Jehovah said unto Moses, I will do this thing also 
that thou hast spoken: for thou hast found grace in my sight, and I know thee by 
18 name. And he said, I beseech thee, shew me [said, Shew me, I pray thee] thy glory. 


19 And he said, I will make all my goodness [excellence] pass before thee, and 


will 


roclaim the name of Jehovah before thee: and will [I will] be gracious to whom 

20 will be gracious, and will show mercy on whom I will show mercy. And he said, 
Thou canst not see my face, for there shallnoman[forman shall not |see me, and live. 

21 And Jehovah said, Behold there isa place by me, and thou shalt stand upon a [the] 
22 rock: And it shall come to pass, while my glory passeth by, that I will put thee in 


23 a cleft of the rock, and will cover thee with my hand while I 
take away mine [my] hand, and thou shalt see my back parts 


shall not be seen. 


ass by: And I will 
Tack}: but my face 


Ex. xxxiv., as frequently elsewhere, we have also instances of Jehovah speaking of Himself in the third person, vid. vere. 10, 
14, 23, 24, 26.—(5). The real tabernacle was not in fact set up at a distance irom the camp, but in the centre of it, according 
to Num. ji. 28qq. But if we ascume, as we niust, that the sternnces of Jehovah’s regulations was relaxed in consequence 
of Moses’ impor.unate petition in ver. 12 sqq., there is no difficulty in the case.—Tr.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


This is one of the most mysterious chapters in 
all the three hooks of the covenant. It charac- 
terizes the Mosaic Middle Ages in the Old Tes- 
tament as essentially a theocratio conflict of the 
pure law with the guilt incurred by the people 
through their idolatry. The people are par- 
doned; but their pardon ia hierarchically cond:- 
tioned. The first limitation consists in the fact 
that Jehovah will not go in the midst of the peo- 
ple to Canaan, because in that case they would 
expose themselves to condemnation through their 
transgressions; but that He will go before them 
by sending, or in the form of, an angel. The 
second limitation consists in the fact that Moses 
removes the provisional tabernacle out of the 
camp, by which act even the camp of the people 
of God, as being a place needing purification, is 
distinguished from the sanctuary. The third 
limitation consists in the fact that Moses himeelf, 
needing on account of his vocation a more dis- 
tinct revelation, is to behold, in the angel, the 
face of Jehovah—the gracious form in which Je- 
hovah reveals Himeelf; yet only in such a way 
that he is to see the glory of Jebovah in this apo- 
calyptic form not in a front view, as the face of 
the face, but from behind, t.e., in the after-splen- 
dor of the sudden phenomenal effects produced 

by Jehovah, and rapidly passing by the prophet’s 


covered eyes. The first of these limitations marks 
the veiled revelation; the second, the increased 
difficulty of holding communion with God; the 
third, the fact that the knowledge of sacred things 
is removed from the sphere of intuition,—is to be 
not so much an original perception as a matter 
of practical experience.—In bis bunt for contra- 
dictions Knobel imagines that he bas discovered 
several contradictions in this chapter.—*‘ Accord- 
ing tothe Elobist,”’ he says, ‘“‘Jebovah was going 
to dwell in the mist of Israel in the tabernacle; 
otherwise this account.’”’ According to the Elo- 
hist, he says again, the tabernacle was made 
from contributions; whereas here the ornaments 
delivered up were used in building the taber- 
nacle (!). Here, then, the real tabernacle is im- 
plied to be in existence before the time when it 
was afterwards built. According to the Elohist 
only the priests, besides Mores, could enter the 
tabernacle; bere Joshua is represented as dwell- 
ing in it, ete. 


a.— Appointment of the Angel. Vers. 1-6. 


Ver. 1. Away, go up.—Since the tables of 
the law were broken, and the tabernacle was 
not yet built (for the ercction of it presupposed 
the existence of the new tables), the pardon of 
the people appears again in this command as a 
very limited one. God still says, ‘‘Thou and the 
people which thou hast bronght up out of the 
land of Egypt,” etc. (asin xxxii.7). And be- 
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cause Jehovah is still determined to keep His 
word and to give the land of Canaan to Abraham's 
seed, He will also help them to conquer it. He 
will send an angel of terror before the marching 
host to drive out the Canaanites, so that they 
shall come into the land that flows with milk and 
honey (oid. iii. 8). But it is not said that this 
angel is to be the angel of Jehovah in the most 
special sense of that term, the angel of His pre- 
sence, or of the covenant (the one in whom Je- 
hovah’s name is, according to xxiii. 21); for the 
revelation of God has veiled itself again. The 
people obtain primarily only life, the advantage 
over the Canaanites, and the promise of the land 
of Canaan ‘flowing with milk and honey,” to 
shame them for their ingratitude. On the other 
hand Jehovah declares, ‘I will not go up in the 
midst of thee,’’ ete. This, too, like the promise 
of the angel, is an obscure utterance. At all 
events, it implies the temporary suspension of 
legislation and of the building of the tabernacle. 
But after the people repent, the form of tho 
angel becomes richer in significance, and access 
to the tabernacle is refused to the people only 
asa common matter. The reason assigned is, 
that the people id their stiff-neckedness cannot 
endure the immediate presence of Jebovah with- 
out incurring a sentence of destruction through 
their continual transgressions. This announce- 
ment of the obscuration of revelation—of the 
curtailment of the promise—falls on the people 
as a heavy infliction. Therein is recognized I[s- 
raeel’s religious temperament, as also in the first 
symbolic expression of the common repentance 
of the people, ver. 4. How many heathen na- 
tions would have rejoiced, if God had declared 
that He would not dwell in the midst of them! 
This recognition of the fact that the people are 
in mourning and do not put on their ornaments as 
at other times, is not followed (in ver, 5), as Keil 
conceives, by another threat from Jehovah. Itis 
nearly the same language as that in ver. 8, but 
yet is now used to give cumfort. It would be 
the destruction of them, if He should go with 
them in the fullness of His revealed glory, in full 
fellowship, because this is simply beyond their 
capacity, because they are born and grown up 
as a stiff-necked people. Here is found a key 
to the understanding of the Catholic Middle 
Ages, and of the parables of our Lord in Matt. 
xiii. How many a pietistic Christian, in conse- 
quence of an excess of religious fellowship and 
edification, in connection with a coarse nature, 
has fallen!—Nevertheless Jehovah gives them 
hope by turning into a precept their repentant 
act of laying off their ornaments. So then the 
children of Israel strip themselves of their orna- 
ments. We translate the words JVM VW, “on 


account of mount Horeb,”’ ¢. e., on account of 
the guilt here contracted, and of the divine 
punishment denounced from Horeb.* Horeb 
rests on them now as a burden. As to the 
explanation, ‘‘from mount Horeb onwards,’ 


* [This scems to be an original interpretation of tho phrase. 
Some understand jt to mean: “retarning from Horeb to 
their camp;” others (with A. V.): “by Mount Horeb;” but 
the most: “from Mount Horeb onwards,” ¢. 4, tbe people 
from this tim~ on refrained from using them. To say, “from 
Mount Horeb,” is certainly a very enigmatical way of saying 
“ou account of the sin committed at Mt. Horeb.”—Tr. | 


one cannot but ask, what is the terminus ad 
quem? The terminus a quo also would be open to 
wisunderstanding. ‘‘ They put on none of their 
rings, bracelets, jewels, or other ornaments, as 
was done on festive occasions, but went about as 
mouroers. During the time of mourning it was 
customary to avoid sll pomp, and not to deck 
one’s self again till it was over (Ezek. xxiv. 17; 
xxvi, 16; Judith x. 8 sq.)” (Kuobel). 


b. Removal of the Tent of Revelation, or Central 
Tent, as a sort of Traditinal Tabernacle, before the 
Camp. The Theocratic Chastisement. Vers. 7-11. 


The people are not restored to full communion 
with God; but in the person of Moses this is re- 
served even forthe people. Hence the new, pro- 
visional order of things. Moses removes his 
tent outside of the camp. Emphasis is laid on 
the fact that it was set up far from the camp, 
and also, that it was called by Moses the tent of 
meeting, showing that it was not the tabernacle 
itself which had been before prescribed. The 
same is also shown by the fact that Joshua re- 
mains permanently in this tent to keep guard, 
and that Moses keeps up the connection between 
the camp and the tent by remaining a part of 
the time in the camp, doubtless to maintain 
order, and a part of the time in the tent 
of meeting with Jehovah, to receive His reve- 
lations and commands.* Thus Moses has se- 
cured a new stand-point designed to bring the 
penitent people to a renewed life. The people 
must go out to him outside of the camp (Heb. 
xiii. 18), and there seek Jehovah. The effect of 
this is shown, first, in the fact that individuals 
among the people go out in order to seck and 
consult Jehovah at the tent of meeting (ver. 7) ; 
next, in the expression of reverence with which 
all the people accompanied Moses’ going to the 
tent (ver. 8); but especially in the fact that all 
the people cast themselves on their faces, when 
the mysterious pillar of cloud appeared before 
the tent, i.¢., where at a later time the altar of 
burnt-offering stood, and beyond the cloud Je- 
hovah talked with Moses face to face, #. ¢., in 
the perfect intercourse of God with the friend of 
God, not in the full revelation of His glory (vid. 
ver. 19), Thus the people are consecrated in 
preparation for the restoration of the covenant, 
vid. Num. xii. 8; Deut. v. 4. Knobel finds here 
again a contradiction. He says, ‘ Reference is 
made not to Moses’ tent (LXX., S8yr., Jarchi, 
Aben Ezra, Piscator, Baumgarten), or to another 
sanctuary nsed before the completion of the ta- 
bernacle (Clericus, J. D. Michaelis, Vatablus, 
Rosenmiiller), but the tabernacle,” ete. That the 
camp must from the firet have had a central tent, 
religious head-quarters, is in this chase after 
contradictions never dreamed of.t A strange 
assumption it is, too, that the people delivered 
up their ornaments to Moses to build the taber- 
nacle with. 


c. Modification of Jehovah's Determination in con- 
sequence of Moses’ Intercession. Vers. 12-28. 


Moses’ humble request that Jehovah would 


* [But where did he sleep an‘ eat? Where was his proper 
abiding-place, if his own tent could be used only when he 
needed special revelations? —TR. ] 

is this point vid. under “ Textual and Grammatical.” 
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express Himself more definitely respecting the 
promise of angelic guidance is founded partly 
on the progress of repentance manifested by his 
people, but partly and especially on the assu- 
rance of favor which he had personally received. 
As before he would not bear to a destruction of 
the people in which be should not be involved, 
so now he cannot conceive that he has found 
grace in Jehovah’s eyes for himself alone; ra- 
ther, in this personal favor he finds a reference 
to his people—a hopeful prospect which he must 
become acquainted with. But he at once draws 
the inference that Jehovah must again recognize 
as His people those whom He has before called 
thy (Moses') people [xxxii. 7]. If I am Thine, 
let the people be Thine also—this is again the sa- 
cerdotal, mediatorial thought. Here [ver. 13] 


is to be noticed the difference between ‘)) [‘‘na- 
tion’’} and DY [‘‘ people’’]. The former term, 


derived from 1112, denotes a feature of nature, in 
which is involved the contrast of mountain and 
valley; the latter, derived from Oy, denotes a 


commonwealth ethically gathered and bound to- 
gether. In reply to this petition Moses receives 
the declaration, ‘‘ My presence [lit. face] shall 
go.” The indefinite angel (ver. 2), therefore, 
now becomes the face of Jehovah, «. ¢., at least, 
the angel by whom Ile reveals Himself, the one of- 
ten manjfested in Genesis and afterwards (angel of 
God, angel of Jehovah, an angel, Jelovah’s face, 
vid. Comm. on Genesis, p. 886 eqq.) ; for which 
reason Issianh combines both notions and apeaks of 
the angel of [lis face [*‘ presence”’ A. V.] in lxiii. 9. 
In Mal. iii. 1 occurs the expression, “angel [ A.V. 
‘Smessenger’”’] of the covenant.’’ Moreover God 
here no longer says, ‘‘He shall go before thee,’’ 
but “heshallgo,” go outand givethee rest. Here, 
then, the discourse is about something more than 
milk and honey. But the form of revelation is 
still obscure, and the promise is connected with 
the persén of Moses, though now the people are 
atthe same time included. But Moses is con- 
sistent with himself, and firmly seizing hold of 
Jehovah's promise, he again at once gives it s 
turn in favor of the people. He takes it for 
granted that, with him, the people also have 
found grace with Jehovah; thereon he founds 
the entreaty that this may not remain concealed, 
that Jehovah may make it manifest by distin- 
guishing him and his people, in His guidance of 
them, from all other nations on earth. To this 
also Jehovah aesents, but explains that He does 
it for Moses’ sake. But Moses ia his prayer 
grows bolder and bolder, and now prays, ‘ Let 
me see thy glory!’’ Heretofore all of Moses’ 
requests have had almost more reference to the 
good of the peoplethaatohisown. We must there- 
fore conjecture that there is such a reference 
here. But i: is entirely excluded by Keil, when 
he says, ‘‘ What Moses desires, then, is to behold 
the glory, # ¢., the glorious essence of God.” 
But the two notions, glory and glorious essence, 
must not be confounded. The glory (13) dé£a) 
is the apocalyptic splendor of the divine essenc>, 
and is to be distinguished from this essence it- 
self; it is the revelation of God in the totality of 
Hits attributes, such as that of which a dim vision 
terrified Isaiah (Isa. vi.), and such as was ma- 


nifested in its main features in Christ (John i. 
14). According to Keil, Moses desires a view such 
as cannot be realized except in the other world; 
but there is nothing about that here. Yet it is 
true that the revelation of Jehovah in His glory 
is fulfilled in the N. T. in Christ. And Moses 
unconsciously aims at this very thing, and as 
much in bebalf of his people as of himself. For 
only in the fulfilment of the promises can Jeho- 
vah’s glory be revealed. This seems indeed to 
be contradicted by Jehovah's declaration, “Thou 
canst not see my face, for man sball not. see me, 
and live.” But we are to infer from this that 
the notion ofthe perfect revelation of God's glory 
in the future life, of the great Epiphany, is tobe 
sharply distinguished from the revelation of the 
glory in its original form. This distinction, ne- 
vertheless, belonged to a Jater time than that of 
Moses. But this original form of the glory, the 
grace revealed in the N. T., which is what Moses 
must have had chiefly in mind, he was to behold 
at least in a figure. So then his petition is 
granted according to the measure of his capa- 
city, while at the same time he is made to under- 
stand that God's glory in its perfect revelation 
transcends his petition and comprehension.— 
And he said, I will make all my goodness 
pass before thee (should we render * beauty ’” 
instead of “goodness?” The Greek includes 
the good in hia notion of the beautiful; the He- 
brew, the beautiful in the good—but not first or 
chiefly the beautiful*). Accordingly He will 
expound to him Jehovah’s name, whose most es- 
sential significance is eternal fidelity in His eter- 
nal grace—a second promise, whose fulfilment is 
related in xxxiv. 56 sqq. When now Jehovah 
further says, ‘‘ Thou canst not see my face,’’ re- 
ference is made to His face in the highest sense, 
as alsoto His glory, which means the same thing, 
or even to the visibility of God Himself.—‘: For 
man shall not see me, and live.’ That here 
there is an occult intimation of existence in an- 
other world, should not be overlooked. A glo 
which no one in this life sees, or a view whic 
can be attained only by losing this life, certainly 
could not be spoken of, if it were not man’s goal in 
the future life to attain it. Preparation is now 
made for the vision which Jehovah is going to 
vouchsafe to Moses. Moses is to stand in a ca- 
vity ofa rock. Jehovah's glory is to pass by. 
But while it is coming and passing by, Jehovah 
is to hold His hand over his eyes until His glory 
has passed by, lest he be overcome by the sight, 
and perish, But then he may look after the 
glory that has passed, and see it on the back side 
in the lingering splendor of its effeots, 1. ¢., see 
all the goodness of Jehovah, the eternity of His 
grace. Who, moreover, could see Him in His 
frightfully glorious appearance and dominion 
without being crushed and snatched away from 
earth! When Christ, uttering the words, ‘« Itis 
finished,” saw the full glory of God on Ilis cross, 
He bowed His head and died. Over His eyes, 
too, was gently placed the hand of Omnuipotence, 
as He cried out, ‘‘ My God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken me?”? Sothe hand of Omnipo- 


* (320) is uscd unquestionably in both senses; but as our 
Sat odnee® has a limi ed 8 nee, we have substituted 
“ excellence” in the translation, »s comprehen ‘ing both the 
notion of moral goodness and that of majesty.—Ta2.) 
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tence covers the eye of the pious man with fear 
and terror, with sleep and faintness, with night 
and darkness, whilst the heavenly day of Goil's 
glory passes over the world's stage in His light. 
and in His judgments; afterwards faith discerns 
that everything was goodness and grace. 


On the realization of the vision, which took 
place after Moses ascended the mountain, vid., 
chap. xxxiv. Probably Moses saw beforehand 
in images the glorious meaning of Jehovah’s pro- 
clamation. Of Jehovah’s grace in its manifesta- 
tion nothing more can be said than that Moses 
himself saw only the after-gleam of the mysteri- 
ous revelation ; yet it was the after-gleam of the 
glory. But it is a wonderfully grand and beau- 
tiful fact, that Moses the law-giver, and Elijah 
the zealot for the law, both received in a cave in 
frightful Sinai the vision of the fulness of good- 
ness and grace, the vision of the gentle rustling* 
—the vision of the Gospel. Is this the same 
Sinai which has been so often pictured by me- 
dissval doctors and ascetics? ‘‘How He loved 
the people, with His fiery law in His hand,”’ we 
read in Deuteronomy xxxiii. 8. 


Ver. 12. Thou hast said, I know thee by 
name.—Not every word of Jehovah to Moses 
needs to have been reported beforehand. Ac- 
cording to Knobel, interpreting as usual with a 
literalness amounting to caricature, this means, 
‘‘Thou art my near and intimate acquaintance.” 
The name is in God’s mind the idea of the being, 
and accordingly this declaration of Jehovah’s 
expresses a very special, personal election of 
Moses. But Moses knows also, according to ver. 
18, that his election and the grace shown to him 
involve a determination to promote the good of 
his people. 


Ver. 15. He will be led to Canaan only under 
the direction of the gracious countenance, or not 
atall. Better to die in the wilderness than to 
reach his goal without that guidance. 


© (This phrase, des sanften Sausens, is from Lather's trans- 
lation of IPT 7177 ‘Np in 1 Kings xix. 12, ein stilles 


san ftes Sausen ; in the A. V., “a atill small voice;” literally, 
“a voice of gentle stillness.” —Tr.} 


t [A eomewhat fee trans‘ation and inversion of the last 
part of ver. Zand the first: part of ver. 3, the former, more- 
over, of very doubtful meaning.—TR. 


Ver. 18. On the climax in reference to the 
seeing of Jehovah comp. Keil, II. p. 236; but ob- 


serve the distinction between God’s glory and 
His essence, as also between the primary vision 
of His glory in the New Testament and the vision 
of His glory in the other world. 


Ver. 19. I will be gracious to whom I 
will be gracious [Lange: I have been gra- 
cious, or I am gracious to whom I shall be 
gracious]. The LXX. invert the order of time; 
“I will be gracious to whom I am gracious.”’ 
The Vulg. led to Luther’s translation [ Wem ich 
gnadig bin, dem bin tch gnadig—1 am gracious 
to him to whom I am gracious] by rendering, 
“miserebor cui voluero.’’ Paul, in Rom. ix. 16, 
follows the LXX. At all events the text, taken 
literally, does not involve an expression of abso- 
lute freedom of choice, still less of caprice. It 
distinguishes two periods of time, and thus be- 
comes an interpretation of the name Jehovah, 
which comprehends the three periods of time. 
Accordingly the Hebrew expression affirms: 
‘‘ My grace is in such a sense consistent and per- 
sistent that, wherever I sbow it, it is based on 
profound reasons belonging to the past.” The 
expression in the LXX. implies essentially the 
same: ‘‘As Iam gracious to one to-day, so will 
I show myself gracious to him continually.” 
Luther’s translation restores the distinction be- 
tween grace and compassion, which the Vulgate 
has obliterated.* Concerning the cave on Sinai, 
as well as the smaller one situated lower down, 
in which Moses, according to tradition, and Eli- 
jah, according to conjecture, stood, vid. Keil, II. 
p. 289.F 


* ie discussion is singularly infelicitous. The two verbs 
are in the Hebrew both Future (the first made such by the 
Vav Consecutive), eo that Lange's statement, tont the text 
“ distinguishes two periods of time,” and his own translation, 
“TI bave been (or am) gracious to whom I shall be gracious, 
convey a mierepre-entation which it is vet impowible to im- 
pute either to his ignorance of Hebrew or to conscious un- 
fairness. His comment on the analogous expression in ifi. 
14 is open to the same critici‘m. Vid. the note on p.11. Ap- 
parently Lange’s theo. y of the meaning of the name 71)77° 
and of the nature of the divine attributes has led him uncon- 
rake put into the Hebrew what cunnut be got out of 
t— 


+ [This makes the impression, for which Keil is not reapon- 
sible, that both Mosesanod Elijnh have been supposed to have 
ri in oa ead a There is a thet of this. Comp. 

oson - Palmer, Deser 1 
Ta. + P » Exodus, pp. 106, 
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THIRD SECTION. 


The New Tables of the Law for the People prone to a Hierarchy. Clearer Revela- 
tion of God's Grace. Sterner Prohibition of Idolatry. Stricter Commands 
concerning the Passover, the First-born, the Sabbath, and the Feasts. Return 
of Moses with the Tables. Moses’ Shining Face and his Veil. 


Cuap. XXXIV. 1-86. 


A.—THE NEW STONE TABLES FOR THE DIVINE WRITING. 
Vers. 1-4. 


1 Awnp Jehovah said unto Moses, Hew thee two tables of stone like unto the first : 
and [ will write upon’ these [the] tables the words that were in [on] the first tables, 

2 which thou brakest. And be ready in the morning, and come [go] up in the morn- 
ing unto mount Sinai, and present thyself there to me in [on] the top of the mount. 

3 And no man shall come {80 up with thee, neither let any [and also let no] man 
be seen throughout [in] all the mount; neither let the flocks nor [also let not the 

4 flocks and the] herds feed before that mount. And he hewed two tables of stone 
like unto the first; and Moses rose up early in the morning, and went up unto 
mount Sinai, as Jehovah had commanded him, and took [him: and he took] in his 
hand the [hand] two tables of stone. 


B.—JEHOVAH’S GRAND PROCLAMATION OF JEHOVAH’S GRACE ON MOUNT SINAI— 
HENCEFORTH AN ACCOMPANIMENT OF THE TABLES OF THE LAW. 


Vers. 6-10. 


5 And Jehovah descended in the cloud, and stood with him there, and proclaimed 
6 the name of Jehovah. And Jehovah passed by before him, and proclaimed, Jeho- 
vah, Jehovah God, merciful [Jehovah, a God merciful] and gracious, long-suffer- 
7 ing, and abundant in goodness [kindness] and truth, Keeping mercy [kindness] for 
thousands, forgiving Tag and transgression and sin, and that will [sin: but he 
will]' by no means clear the guilty; visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children [of fathers upon children] and upon the [upon] children’s children, unto 
8 [upon] the third and to [upon] the fourth generation. And Moses made haste, and 
9 bowed his head toward [himself to] the earth, and worshipped. And he said, If 
now I have found grace in thy sight, O Jehovah, let my Lord [the Lord], I pray - 
thee, go among us; for it 1s a stiff-necked people; and pardon our iniquity and our 
10 sin, and take us for thine inheritance. And he said, Behold, I make a covenant: 
befure all thy people I will do marvels, such as have not been done in all the earth, 
nor in any nation: and all the people among which thou art shall see the work of 
Jehovah: for it 1s a terrible thing that I will do with thee. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 [Ver. 7. The A. V. here entirely neglects the accentuation, and thus almoet creates a paradox out of these antithetic 
clauses. By translating mp2) as a relative clause (and that will, etc.), it makes the impression that the same construction 
is continued, whereas not only does the Athnach precede it, but, instead of the participle of the preceding clause, we heve 
here a finite verb without the Relative Pronoun. The A. V., moreover, makes the chief division of the verse before “ visig- 
ing,” contrary to the Hebrew accentuation, which, quife in accordance with the sense, connects the last clause with the 
declaration: “he will not clear,” efc.; the confusion of thought is thus made complete.—Tx. }. 
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C.—THE GOLDEN CALF AN OCCASION FOR A MOST STRINGENT PROHIBITION OF 
INTERCOURSE WITH THE HEATHEN CANAANITES. THE MORE DEFINITE ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF THE ISRAELITISH COMMONWEALTH IN ITS NEGATIVE RE- 
LATIONS. 

Vers. 11-17. . 


11 Observe thou that which I command thee this day: behold, I drive out before 
[from before] thee the Amorite, and the Canaanite, and the Hittite, and the Periz- 
12 zite, and the Hivite, and the Jebusite. Take heed to thyself, lest thou make a co- 
venant with the inhabitants of the land whither thou goest, lest it be for [become] 
13 a snare in the midst of thee: But ye shall destroy [tear down] their altars, break 
14 their images, and cut down their groves [Asherim]:’ For thou shalt worship no 
other God: for Jehovah whose name is Jealous, is [Jehovah—his name is Jealous; 
15 he is] a jealous God: Lest thou make a covenant with the inhabitants of the land, 
and they go a whoring after their gods, and do [and] sacrifice unto their gods, and 
16 one call thee, and thou eat of his sacrifice; And thou take of their daughters unto 
thy sons, and their daughters fo a whoring after their gods, and make thy sons go 
17 a whoring after their gods. Thou shalt make thee no molten gods. 


D.—LEADING POSITIVE FEATURES OF THE RELIGIOUS COMMONWEALTH OF IS- 
RAEL. SUPPLEMENTARY LAWS LIKEWISE OCCASIONED BY THE NEWLY ARISEN 
NECESSITY OF EMPHASIZING THE DISTINCTIONS. 


Vers. 18-24. 


18 The feast of unleavened bread shalt thou keep. Seven days thou shalt eat un- 
leavened bread, as I commanded thee in the time [set time] of the month Abib: 
19 for in the month Abib thou camest out from Egypt. All that openeth the matrix 
[womb] 1s mine: and every firstling among thy cattle, whether ox or sheep, that ia 
20 male [all thy male cattle, the first-born of ox and sheep]. But the firstling of an 
ass thou shalt redeem with a lamb: and if thou redeem him not, then shalt thou 
break his neck. All the first-born of thy sons thou shalt redeem. And none shall 
21 appear before me empty. Six days thou shalt work, but on the seventh day thou 
22 shalt rest: in earing [ploughing] time and in harvest thou shalt rest. And thou 
shalt observe the feast of weeks, of the first-fruits of wheat harvest, and the feast 
23 of ingathering at the year’s end. Thrice in the year shall all your men-children 
24 [thy males] appear before the Lord Gop [Jehovah], the God of Israel. For I will 
cast out the nations before [from before] thee, and enlarge thy borders: neither 
shall any man desire thy land, when thou shalt go [goest] up to appear before 
Jehovah thy God thrice in the year. 


5.—THE THREE SYMBOLIC PRINCIPAL RULES FOR THEOCRATIC CULTURE. 
Vers. 25, 26. 


25 Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leaven [leavened bread]; 
neither shall the sacrifice of the feast of the passover be left unto the morning. 

26 The first of the first-fruits of thy land [ground] thou shalt bring unto the house of 
Jebovah thy God. Thou shalt not seethe [boil] a kid in his [its] mother’s milk. 


¥.—MOSES’ LOFTY AND INSPIRED MOOD AT THE RENEWED GIVING OF THE LAW. 
CONTRAST BETWEEN THE PRESENT AND THE OTHER DESCENT FROM THE 
MOUNTAIN. 
Vers. 27-85. 


27 And Jehovah said unto Moses, Write thou these words: for after the tenor of 
28 these words I have made a covenant with thee and with Israel. And he was there 


3 (Ver. 13. The word 7}W2, here and elsewhere rendered “ groves” in the A. V., always refers either to a heathen 
ence 


goddess or to images representing her—commonly the latter, especially when (as here and most frequently) it is used in 

the plural (D°VWX). It must denote the goddess, ¢. g. in 1 Kings xv. 13, where it is said: “She had made an idol for 
oy 

Asherah” (A. V.“inagmve”). This goddess sometimes seems to be identical with Ashtaroth. For particnlars vid. the 

Lexicons an‘! Encyclopedias, ¢ the word cannot mean “ grove” is suffiiently shown by such passages 91 2 Kings xvii. 


10, where the Asherim are said to have been set up in every high hill and under every grees tree; and 2 Kings xxiii. 6, 
where it ie eaid that Josiah “ brought out the Asherah from the house of the Lord.” —Tr.]. 
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with Jehovah forty days and forty nights; he did neither eat bread nor drink wa- 
ter. And he wrote upon the tables the words of the covenant, the ten command- 
29 ments. And it came to pass, when Moses came down from mount Sinai with the 
two tables of [of the] testimony in Moses’ hand, when he came down from the 
mount, that Moses wist [knew] not that the skin of his face shone® while he talked 
30 [because of his talking] with him. And when [And] Aaron and all the children 
of Israel saw Moses, behold (and behold], the skin of his face shone; and they were 
31 afraid to come nigh him. And Moses called unto them; and Aaron and all the 
rulers of the congregation returned unto him: and Moses talked with [spake unto] 
32 them. And afterward all the children of Israel came nigh; and he gave them in 
33 commandment all that Jehovah had spoken with him in mount Sinai. And &ll 
Moses had done rea [And Moses left off speaking] with them, he [and he] 


34 put a veil on his face. 


ut when Moses went in before Jehovah to speak with 


im, he took the veil off, until he came out. And he came out and spake unto the 

35 children of Israel that which he was commanded. And the children of Israel saw 

the face of Moses, that the skin of Moses’ face shone: and Moses put the veil upon 
his face again, until he went in to speak with him. 


8 [Ver. 29. The verb 12? occurs only in this section in Kal; it is used once (Ps. lxix. 31) in Hiphil, where it means 
—-it 
“to have horns,”’ while the noun IP. ordinarily means “horn.” Hence originated the Latin translation of the Vulgate 


cornuta,” “horned ;” and this accounts for the notion, incorporated in art representations of Moses, that he had borns 


ore out of his face. The point of resemblance is in the appearance of the rays of a luminary shooting out like horns. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


This chapter contains the acme and bloom of 
the Mosaic revelation, and so, of the three mid- 
dle books of the Pentateuch. In the first place, 
the renewed law is wholly removed into the 
light of grace by Jehovah’s grand proclamation 
of the significance of the name Jehovah—Jeho- 
vah’s own proclamation on Sinai itself cencern- 
ing the very name Jehovah, that it means that 
He is ‘‘a God merciful, gracious, long-suffering, 
aod abundant in grace and truth,’’ efc.:—all this 
most prominently; but for this very reason, 
next in prominence, and on account of His 
righteousness, that He is a punisher of all sin 
and guilt. 

Next, the Israelitish community is put on its 
guard against the danger of wrong intercourse 
with the Canasanites; and everything severe 
that is ordained against these is founded on a 
religious and moral ground. In contrast with 
the corruptions of the heathen worship the out- 
lines of the worship designed for Israel are then 
summarily given, and finally the great blessing 
of peace secured by this worship is proclaimed. 
In this attempt to give the main features of the 
chapter a universal application, the specific pre- 
cepts inserted in vers. 25, 26, create a difficulty. 
We regard them as symbolic precepts, requiring 
a strict form of worship, sanctified culture, 
humane festivity free from luxury. The last 
section, however, presents unmistakably the real 
glory of the Mosaic covenant in Moses’ shining 
face (vid. 2 Cor. iii. 7). 


a, The New Stone Tables for the Divine Writing. 
Vers. 1-4. 


Ver. 1. And Jehovah said unto Moses. 
Keil holds that Moses has already restored the 
covenant-relation through his intercession, ac- 
cording to xxxiii. 14. But if we refer to the 
first ratification of the covenant, we find that it 


presupposed the preparation of the tables of 
the law and a covenant-feast. Since now nothing 
is said of a new covenant-feast, Keil’s assump- 
tion may in some sense be admitted. For the 
covenant is not simply restored; it is at the 
same time modified. The law is now made to 
rest on pardon, and is accompanied by Jehovah’s 
proclamation of grace; yet nevertheless in many 
of its provisions it is made stricter in this chap- 
ter. The relation between the tabernacle and 
the camp is made more hierarchical; and in 
relation to His form of revelation, Jehovah dis- 
tinguishes more sharply between His face and 
the display of His essence. But with the notion 
of the face* is introduced also a further deve- 
lopment of revelation, as also with the pro- 
clamation of grace. Jehovah’s command, Hew 
thee two tables of stone, leads Keil to ex- 
press the opinion that the first tables, both as to 
writing and material, “originated with God,’ 
as contrasted with any co-operation from Moses, 
i. e. that they were made by God in an entirely 
supernatural way. This literalness of interpre- 
tation is made to receive support from the dis- 
tinction between “tables of stone” (xxiv. 12; 
xxxi. 18) and “tables of stones’’ (vers. 1 and 
4 of this chapter).| Hengstenberg and Baum- 
garten have in a similar way vexed themselves 
with this variation of the letter. It is barely 
possible that the stony hardness of the law was 
meant to be more strongly emphasized in the 
second case than in the first. 

Ver. 8. And no man.—The sharp command 
not to approach the mountain is, it is true, sub- 
stantially a repetition of the previous one; but 
it is to be considered that the mountain after 
the conclusion of the covenant had been made 
accessible up to a certain height to Aaron, his 


* (Lange refers, in what is here said, more esnecially 
to the preceding chapter, ver. 14.6qq.. where °}5 (literally 
—-T 


“mv face”) is rendered in A. V. “my presence.—Tx. J. 
iy according to the literal translation of the wv. 
—i B.}. 
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two oldest sons, and the seventy elders of Israel 
—nay, that they had been invited by Jehovah to 
celebrate there a feast. This is now changed 
since the sin in the matter of the golden calf. 

Ver. 4. And Moses hewed two tables 
of stone.—Was he obliged to do it himeelf, 
because he had broken the first, as Rashi holds? 
Or, was he not rather obliged to do it before 
the eyes of the people, in order by this act to 
give the people another sermon? The tables 
were designed for the ten words (ver. 1)—a truth 
which ought to be self-evident, though Gothe and 
Hitzig have conjectured that the precepts of vers. 
12-26 are meant; vid. Keil’s note II., p. 289. 
The Epistle of Barnabas (Kpistola XIV.) takes 
quite another view, and gives an allegorical 
interpretation of the difference between the first 
tables and the second. It was not till now that 
the ten words of the instruction (thorah, law), 
the angelic words (Acts vii. 58), really became 
words of stony ordinance. 


b. The grand Proclamation of Grace on Sinai, hence- 
forthan Accompaniment of the Tables of the Law. 
Vers. 5-10. 


Ver. 6. And Jehovah descended.—This 
is the heading. Then in ver. 6 first follows the 
fulfilment of the promise that He would let all 
His goodness pass before him. The narrative 
goes beyond this in the grandly mysterious ex- 
pression, ‘‘ Jehovah passed by before him.’’ Then 
follows the proclamation. Here much depends 
on the construction. Would Jehovah Himself 
call out “ Jehovah, Jehovah?” This is a form 
of expression appropriate to human adoration, 
but not to the mouth of Jehovah Himself. We 
therefore construe thus: ‘‘and Jehovah pro- 
claimed’’—a rendering favored by the fact that 
we are thus obliged to make a decided pause af- 
ter the words, “‘ Jehovah passed by before him.’’* 
Jehovah, then, has expounded the name Jehovah 
on Mount Sinai; and what is the proclamation ? 
It is not said, Jehovah is the Eternal one, but 


Jehovah as the Strong one (7m) is Lord of time, 


in that He remains the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever, in His faithfulness. His loving- 
kindness (013) branches out in compassion (He 
is DWV) on the miserable, grace (He is [31) to- 
wards the guilty, long-suffering towards human 
weakness and perverseness. But He is rich in 


His loving-kindness and in the reconciliation of 
it with His truth, or faithfulness (NPN). His 


kindness He keeps unto the thousands (begin- 
ning with one pardoned man); in His truth 
He takes away (as Judge, Expiator, and Sanc- 
tifier) guilt, unfaitbfulness, and sins; but He 
also lets not the least offence pass unpunished, 
but visits, in final retribution, the guilt of the 
transgression of fathers upon children and chil- 
dren’s children, upon the third and the fourth 
generation — grand-children and great-grand- 


* (This change is secured by simply neglecting the Maso- 
retic punctuation, and making the “Jehovah” following 
* med ” the subject of the verb. But there seems to 
be hardly sufficient reason for the change. The repetition 
of the name ie, on the contrary, natural and impressive, and 
need not in this connection be made to seom at all like an 
expression of mere awe.—Tz.] 


children, vid. ch. xx. As Elijah afterwards co- 
vered his face with his mantle st the still 
small voice, Moses at these words quickly 
prostrates himself on the ground. Thus the 
presentiment and the anticipation of the Gos- 
pel casts the strongest heroes of the law upon 
their faces in homage, vid. Luke ix. 80, 381. 
The petition which Moses feels encouraged by 
this great revelation of grace to offer is also a 
proof that the first covenant relation is not yet 
quite restored. He asks that Jehovah Himself, 
as the Lord (‘2)'TX) may go with them. This must 


mean, a8 a mighty, stern ruler of the stiff-necked 
people, in distinction from the angel of Jehovah’s 
face; this is one point. But he then asks that 
God, as the Lord, may go with them in the very 
midst of them, not merely go before them ata dis- 
tance; this is the second point, little in harmony 
with the first. For itis again in a more definite 
form, as in the petition, ‘‘let me see thy face’ — 
& petition for New Testament relations, a petition 
for the presence of Jehovah as the guiding Lord 
in the midst of the congregation. The addition, 
‘“‘ for it isa stiff-necked people,” would be a poor 
reason for the request, were it not this time an 
excuse for the people’s sin on the ground of 
their natural slavery to sin, their inborn wretch- 
edness, which makes it necessary that the per- 
sonal presence of the Lord should be vouchsafed 
in order to overcome and control it. The thing 
aimed at in his petition is perfect fellowship; 
hence he says, “ Pardon our iniquity and our 
sin, and make us thine inheritance.”’ He hasin 
mind an ideal servile relation bordering on the 
N. T. idea of adoption, but one more likely to be 
realized in the N. T. hierarchy, just as the Pla- 
tonic ideal state is realized in monasticism. Je- 
hovah’s answer now does not point to a complete 
restoration of the violated covenant, but as little 
does it involve an immediate promise of the new 
covenant; Hedescribesrather His future rule aga 
constant, continuous establishment of a covenant 


(nD "DIN 33, “behold, Tam making a cove- 


nant’’), a transition, therefore, from the old co- 
venant, which already as a legal covenant has 
been violated, to a new covenant. And this is 
the means by which He will establish it: ‘ Be- 
fore all thy people I will do marvels.” The mi- 
racies are by this description put above all others 
that have been done in all the earth. ‘All the 
people tn the midst of which thou art,” it is said 
in contrast with Moses’ desire that Jehovah 
should be tn the midst of them, ‘‘ shall see the work 
of Jehovah, how terribly great that is which I 
shall accomplish with thee.” Thus Moses him- 
self is prominently elevated and appointed to be 
the animating soul of the people; the sublime 
and terrifying miracles of Jehovah are to pro- 
ceed from Jehovah's intercourse with him as the 
administrator of the law. Doubtless the sight 
which the people are to have of these miracles 
is designed to be a salutary one; but the strong 
expression indicates the decisive solemnity of the 
sight. Keil makes prominent among the terrible 
works of Jehovah the overthrow of all the pow- 
ers that hostilely resist the kingdom of God. 
Keil says: ‘‘ This ‘sermon on the name of the 
Lord,’ as Luther calls it, discloses to Moses the 
inmost essence of Jehovah. It proclaims that 
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God is love.” But in this way the old covenant is 
made the perfect new one. Itistrue, however, that 
here compassion, grace, and long-suffering are 
combined by means of kindness and truth—not 
merely in addition to kindness and truath—with ho- 
liness and justice, and that grace here appears in 
the foreground. Keil also rightly notices the col- 
lective expression, “itis a stiff-necked people; and 
pardon our iniquity,” ete. Keil’s remark, more- 
over, that ‘‘the reference made to the natural 
ground of the sin mitigates the wrath,” is not 
Augustinian. 

According to Knobel Jehovah is to call out His 
name to Moses only in order that he may by 
means of it recognize Jehovah’s appearance. 


Also he makes Jip) "y) mp) mean, “He will 


not leave entirely unpunished.”* Vers. 9-28 he 
calis a repetition, and therefore ascribes to the 
“gecond narrator.” 


ce. The Golden Calf an Occasion for a most Strin- 
gent Prohibition of Intercourse with the Heathen 
Canaanites. The more Definite Establishment 
of the Israelitith Commonwealth negatively con- 
sidered. Vers. 11-17. 


To the religion of the law, supplemented by 
the proclamation of grace, corresponds the reli- 
gious community, destined to be the upholders 
of this religion. A more exact fixing of their 
relation than that laid down in’ xxiii, 28 has 
become necessary on account of the affair of the 
golden calf. In the paragraph before us this 
community is defined chiefly in a negative way. 
It has been already said, that Jehovah would 
drive out the Canaanites (vid. the names, xxiii. 
23), but not all at once. This may well refer to 
a destruction of them in war, but not to a de- 
struction of them in so far as they have sub- 
mitted themselves to the civil law. We know 
how, as being strangers, they are even put 
under the protection of the law. But inasmuch 
as they may tend to ruin Israel with their hea- 
thenish abominations, all intimate alliances with 
them are forbidden at the outset. Religion 
ia the thing here chiefly concerned, The signs 
of a public heathen worship, especially the 
wooden pillars of the voluptuous worship, as 
well as the images of Asherab, they are to er- 
tirpate; they are to destroy the seductive sym- 
bols wherever found. There is here no trace 
of a persecution of private religious opinions 
and devotions. Moreover, the reason for that 
severity is given in ver. 14: it is to secure the 
adoration of the true God, who is jealous of His 
relation to Israel. Over against the dark, vo- 


s Naar seemns Ifke a very questionable translation, since 
the Absolute Infinitive in a negative clause strengthens, ra- 
ther than weakens the negation. But there are some cases 
in which the reverse seems to be the case, ¢. g. Jer. xxx. 11, 
where wo have precisely the same phraseol as here in 
ver. 7, and where the A. V. translates, “ Yet will I not make 
a fall end of thee: but I will correct thee fo measure, and 


will not leave thee altogether anpunished, 393% ey) mp3.” 
Te ee 


The context makes this translation natural, but not necee- 
sary. A more plausible case ie Amos ix. 8, “I will destroy 
it from off the of the earth; saving that I will not utterly 


destroy (TUK TUT ND) the house of Jacob.” Here 
it te necessary to give the Inf, Abs. a qualifying force; but 
here the acatiee geccedes the Inf. Abs.—Tx.] : 


luptuous religious worship is presented the pure 
image of conjugal fellowship between Jehovah 
and His people (vid. Keil II., p. 248)—a repre- 
sentation growing more and more definite all the 
way through the Soriptures to the Apocalypse, 
and introduced as early ae xx. 5, where Jehovah 
is called MIP [“jealous”’] in the giving of the 
law—an expression which twice recurs here. 
As heathen idolatry is in itself to be regarded 
as whoredom, i. ¢. as apostasy from the living 
God, so the Canaanitish heathenism particularly 
bas developed within itself the consequences of 
moral whoredom. But Israel may become in- 
volved in this double whoredom, especially in 
two ways. In the first place, by taking part in 
the seductive sacrificial meals of the heathen, to 
which they will beinvited, asafterwards such par- 
ticipation became a snare to the people at Shittim 
(Num. xxv.); but especially by intermarriages 
between Israelitish sons and heathen women, 
such as afterwards caused Solomon to fall. The 
dangerous influence of female bigotry on the reli- 
gion of the men, the dangerousness, therefore, 
of mingling religions in marriage, is thus early 
expressed with the strongest words of warning. 
An impure marriage—often induced by lustful 
views of spiritual Asherah-images—easily works 
destruction to the archetype of pure mar- 
riage, the relation of Jehovah to His congrega- 
tion. Therefore also the law here expressly 
treats of the setting up of molten gods, as being 
a transition to the lapse into complete idolatry. 
On the notion of whoredom in the religious sense, 
as well as on the names Asherah and Astarte, 
comp. especially Winer, Realwérterbuch. That 
the name Asherah denotes the idol-image of 
Astarte, the Syrian goddess, who was worshipped 
with voluptuous rites, is proved by the fact that 
it stands together with other monuments, and 
can be destroyed; but whether the form of it 
suggests Phallic worship is not determined; at 
all events the name might indicate something of 
the sort, as containing an allusion to lust.* 
The LXX. and Luther [so A. V.} have rendered 
the word by ‘grove’ (idol-grove). 


d. Leading Positive Features of the Religious Com- 
monwealth of Ierael. Vers. 18-24. 


The leading features of the theocratic com- 
monwealth are sacred feasts, resting on the facts 
and doctrines which have given the community 
an organized existence. This section insists on 
the three chief feasts of Israel as essential to 
the life of the Israelitish commonwealth. But why 
is the first feast, which is a double feast, called 
the feast of unleavened bread rather than the 
Passover? The unleavened bread was the sym- 
bol of separation from Egypt and heathenism— 
& separation combined with abstemiousness ; for 
this reason probably this idea is here made pro- 
minent, since the thing in point is to establish 
& perpetual opposition to heathenism. With this 


® [Gesenius finds no such meaning in the root “Ww2, or 
- T 
“wre, the radical significance of which he defines as “ bap- 
pineas,” “fortane.” Hence he regards S}U/N a8—_Foriune. 
bg oO awe, 


Ftiret, however, assames as the radical meaning “to be 
uni a and Lange probably refers to thie deri- 


vation.— Tr. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 1-365. 
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there is also united the fundamental law of the 
sacrifice of renunciation. With the claim ac- 
tually made by Jehovah on all the male first- 
born is asserted His right to all that are born, 
as being represented by the first-born; or, con- 
versely, the entire dependence of the people, 
with all their possessions, on Jehovah. This 
consecration of the first-born has three leading 
forms. The first-born son is by birth a priest; 
he must therefore be released by an offering 
from the service legally required of priests. 
Also the first-born ass (this code of laws knows 
nothing of horses) must be either ransomed or 
killed. The first-born of cattle is the choicest 
offering; the calf, moreover, as an offering from 
among the larger animals, forms a suggestive 
contrast to the calf as an idol. It is then inti- 
mated, furthermore, that other offerings, besides 
those of the first-born, are to be brought, in the 
expression: ‘None shall appear before me 
empty.”’ 

The first distinction between the people of 
God and heathendom involves renunciation of 
the world; the second, labor. In heathendom 
labor and holidays are cdnfusedly blended; in 
the theocracy a clear contrast is made. Labor 
is marked by the time devoted to it, the week- 
days. The Sabbath, as the seventh day, marks 
consecrated labor which has reached its goal in 
a holiday. After seven weeks, or seven times 
seven days, comes next the second feast, the 
feast of weeks, Pentecost. The grain harvest, 
which began after the Passover-Sabbath, is now 
finished; the feast of harvest is celebrated as 
the annual festival of the bleasing of labor. 
The feast which embodies the highest form of 
theocratic enjoyment, the feast of the fruit-ga- 
thering and the vintage, or the feast of taberna- 
eles, is here only briefly meutioned. It forms a 
contrast to the first feast of harvest; for Pente- 
cost is the feast of the daily bread which is ob- 
tained by labor and at last by reaping, and two 
specimens of which are laid on the altar. The 
feast of tabernaclcs is the feast of the gathering 
up of the blessing poured out by God in gifts 
which contribute to joy and prosperity. This 
festival of joy and blessing is the real vital oil 
of the theocratic community. It is, however, a 
condition of the three feasts, that all the men 
(voluntary attendance of women and children 
not being excluded) must appear three times a 
year before Jehovah, ¢. ¢. at the sanctuary. 
There is something grand in the assurance of 
the security which the land will enjoy, in that 
no danger will accrue from the going up to the 
feasts. But never was the nation stronger and 
more warlike than when it had in this way 
obtained concentration and inspiration (vid. xii. 
15; xilt. 6, 12; xxiii. 17; Lev. xvi., xxiii; 
Num. xxix.). Knobel records only one contra- 
diction in this section. 


e. The Three Symbolic Principal Rules for Theo- 
cratic Culture. Vers. 25, 26. 


The first of these main rules requires first of 
all that the feast of unleavened bread shall be 
kept pure, and go stands for the duty of keeping 
worship in general pure; it is marked by the 
precept requiring all leaven to be removed be- 


fore the time when the passover was slain, and 
not less by the requirement that the remains of 
the passover must be burnt, not desecrated by 
common use, and not allowed to pass over, as an 
element of desecration, into the abstemious sea- 
son of unleavened bread. 

The second main rule requires that labor and 
enjoyment shall be kept sacred, and is marked 
by the requirement to bring, first of all, the first- 
fruits into the house of Jehovah. It has a spe- 
cial relation to the second feast. 

The third main rule requires that the enjoy- 
ment of food shall be kept sacred by the avoid- 
ance of inhuman and luxurious forms of it (vid, 
xxiii. 19; Deut. xiv. 21). This indicates a spe- 
cial relation to the third feast. 


Sf. Moses’ Lofty and Inspired Mood at the Renewed 
Giving of the Law. Contrast between the Pre- 
sent and the Former Descent from ‘he Mountatn. 
Vers. 27-85. 


Here is to be observed, first of all, a difference 
in the law which is given. The ten command- 
ments were originally addressed directly to 
Israel, and through Israel designed for mankind, 
as the immutable fundamental laws of morality, 
which are now also repeated on the new tables, 
ver. 28. But Moses received the fundamental 
laws of the Israelitish theocracy for Israel; 
before the conclusion of the covenant he received 
the outlines of the three-fold code of laws (xx. 


22-xxiii.), which, it is implied, are also written 


down; but after the conclusion of the covenant 
he received the ordinance concerning the taber- 
pacle, xxv.-xxxi. Now, however, he is com- 
manded to write down also the more minute 
regulations for the theocratic community, which 
have been shown to be necessary by the apostasy 
of the people, xxxiv. 11-26. We may therefore 
distinguish three classes: (1) The general ethi- 
cal law of the ten commandments; (2) the gene- 
ral legislation for the Jewish national theocracy; 
(3) the special regulations made necessary by 
the alteration of the covenant, in which connec- 
tion it is not to be overlooked that the covenant 
is here defined as a covenant which Jehovah 
has made with Moses and with Israel; more 
positively than before, therefore, is the covenant 
now made dependent on the mediation of Moses. 
The stay of forty days and nights on the moun- 
tain is then only briefly mentioned. Observe, 
first, the sacred number of forty days, a repeti- 
tion of the first forty days (xxiv. 18); next, the 
circumstance that Moses neither ate nor drank, 
one that recurs in the sacred history of the Old 
and the New Testament (1 Kings xix. 8; Matt. 
iv.), and is to be conceived as indicating a total 
self-forgetfulness as regards the ordinary need 
of nourishment (vid. Comm. on Matthew, ch. iv.); 
finally, the specific statement that Moses again 
wrote the ten commandments on the tables— 
which, literally taken, may be understood as 
different from the first account of the writing, 
but, according to the spirit, as a supplementary 
interpretation of the first report. Keil makes 
‘‘ Jehovah”’ the subject of “he wrote”’ [in ver. 
28], referring to ver. 1. 

When Moses now came down from the moun- 
tain, his face shone, or beamed, without. his 
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EXODUS. 


knowing it. A strongly materialistic conception 
(such as Keil’s) may regard this as a reflection 
of the outward splendor of the glory that had 
appeared to him; but his face was covered by 
God’s hand. Doubtless the resplendence is a 
reflection of the divine splendor, produced 
through the agenoy of the soul, this splendor, 
together with the law, having passed through 
his soul, filled it, aud put it into an elevated 
mood. Thus Christ in a higher sense came with 
divine power from the mount of beatitudes 
(Matt. viii. 1 sqq.); 80, in some degree at least, 
preachers of the Gospel ought to come down 
from their pulpit eminence; but how far they 
fall short of it in many cases! 

The great difference between the lofty stand- 
point of the Law-giver and that of the people at 
the foot of the mountain becomes evident in the 
fact that not only the common Israelites are ter- 
rified by the splendor, and fear to approach 
him, but even Aaron aleo; and that Moses is 
obliged to encourage him and the rulers of the 
congregation to come near to talk with him, and 
in this way to inspire the people also with cou- 
rage to approach in order to hear Jehovah's 
precepts. 

After giving the message Moses puts a veil 
on his face, in order to make it possible to hold 
fomiliar intercourse with the people. This con- 
tinued for a period of time not definitely stated ; 


when Moses entered the provisional tabernacle 
and came out again to proclaim Jehovah’s direc- 
tions, he uncovered his face, but afterwards he 
veiled it again. This, too, serves as a type for 
those who hold office in the New Testament 
Church. Christian people should not be fright- 
ened away by the splendor of the priest or 
preacher, and a separation thus effected between 
the officials and the congregation. 

This narrative, however, became a bol of 
two things: first, of the glory of the Mosaic law 
and covenant (2 Cor. iii. 7 sqq.); secondly, of 
the predominantly slavish fear of the people, 
which makes them unable, in the exercise of an 
enthusiastic devotion, to understand Moses’ 
mood and to get a view of the spiritual nature 
of his law. The veil remains even to-day, as in 
Paul’s time, on the face of Jews proper, and, in 
a degree, of Judaizing Christians—even on the 
face of those who imagine that they are far be- 
yond the spirit of this law. In Moses’ case we 
cannot, with Keil, call it “a symbol of the veil- 
ing of the saving truths revealed in the Old Tes- 
tament,” for Moses always took the covering 
away, after he had spoken to the people; but it 
is a symbol of the great distance between the 
Old Testament revelation and the popular Juda- 
ism—between two things which modern theology 
loves to identify. Knobel here records again 
several contradictions. 


FOURTH DIVISION. 


THE BUILDING OF THE TABERNACLE. THE HOUSE OF THE REDEEMER AND LAW- 
GIVER, THE RESIDENCE OF THE KING OF ISRAEL; OR THE ERECTION OF THE 


Cuapterns XXXV.—XL. 


FIRST SECTION. 
* Summons to Build and to Furnish Voluntarily the Building Materials. 
Cuap. XXXV, 1-19. 
AND Moses gathered all the congregation of the children of Israel together, and 
said unto them, These are the words which Jehovah hath commanded, that xe 
2 should do them. Six days shall work be done, but on the seventh day there sh 
be to you an [a] holy day, a sabbath of rest to Jehovah: whosoever doeth work 


3 therein shall be put to death. Ye shall kindle no fire throughout your habitations 
[in any of your dwellings] upon the sabbath day. 


TENT OF MEETING. 


4 And Moses spake unto a 


the congregation of the children of Israel, saying, 


5 This 2s the thing which Jehovah commanded, saying, Take ye from among you an 
offering unto [for] Jehovah: whosoever is of a willing heart, let him bring it, an 
6 offering of the Lord [Jehovah’s offering]; gold, and silver, and brass, And blue, 


7 and purple, and scarlet, and fine linen, and goats’ 
and shittim [acacia] wood, And oil for the light, and 


8 and badgers’ [seals’] skins, 


hair, And rams’ skins dyed red, 


9 spices for [for the] anointing oil, and for the sweet incense, And onyx stones, and stones 


10 to be set, for the ephod, and for the breast-plate. And every wise-hearted 


[ wise- 


hearted man] among you shall come, and make all that Jehovah hath commanded ; 
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11 The tabernacle, his [its] tent, and his [its] covering, his taches [its clasps], and his 
12 [its] boards, his [its] bars, his [its] pillars, and his [its] sockets, The ark, and the 

staves thereof, with [thereof,] the mercy-seat, and the veil of the covering [screen], 
13 The table, and his [its] staves, and all his [its] vessels, and the shew-bread, 
14 The candlestick also for the light, and his [its] furniture, and his [its] lamps, with 
15 [and] the oil for the light, And the incense altar, and his [its] staves, and the 

anointing oil, and the sweet incense, and the hanging [screen] for the door, at the 
16 entering in [door] of the tabernacle, The altar of burnt-offering, with his [its] 


brazen grate [grating], his [its] staves, and all his [ita] vessels [furniture], the 


17 laver, and his foot [its base], The hangi 


18 sockets, and the hanging [screen] for 


e door of the court, 


gs of the court, his [its] pillars, and their 
he pins of the taber- 


19 nacle, and the a of the court, and their cords, The cloths [garments] of service, 


to do service [ 


or ministering] in the holy place, the 


holy garments for Aaron the 


priest, and the garments of his sons, to minister in the priest's office [to serve as 


priests]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


In general we refer, as other commentaries do, 
to the previous directions concerning the taberna- 
ole, xxv.-xxxi., the execution of which is treated 
ofhere. The execution is the practical proof that 
the covenant-relation has been restored, with 
the afore-mentioned modifications designed for 
a religion of the covenant in process of forma- 
tion. 

Ver. 2. The repetition of the precept concern- 
ing the Sabbath is interpreted by Knobel and 
Keil as having for its object to apply the law of 
the Sabbath to the time of the building of the 
tabernacle. But though this object may be 


included, yet & more general object is to be 
inferred from the circumstance that the Sabbath 
law concludes the command concerning the 
building (xxxi. 12 sqq.), as well as here opens 
the summons to carry out the command. The 
Sabbath, or the holy time, is the prerequisite 
of worship, or the coming together in the holy 
place. The addition, prohibiting the kindling 
of fire, indicates that the law of the Sabbath is 
made more rigorous in the matter of abstinence. 

Vers. 5-9. Summons to take the voluntary 
contributions, vid, xxv. 2-7. 

Vers. 10-19. Invitation to men of artistic 
talent to render voluntary assistance on the 
building; and specification of their duties, vid. 
xxv. 8; xxxi. 6-11. 


SECOND SECTION. 


The Voluntary Consecratory Gifts, or the Holy Tributes for the Building. 
CHaPrerR XXXV. 20-29. 


20 


And all the congregation of the children of Israel departed from the presence 


21 of Moses. And they came, every one whose heart stirred him up, and every one 
whom his spirit made willing, and they brought Jehovah's offering to [for] the 
work of the tabernacle of the congregation [tent of meeting], and for all his [its] ser- 

22 vice, and for the holy garments. And they came, both men and women [themen with 
the women], as many as were willing-hearted, and brought bracelets [hooks], and ear- 
rings, and rings [signet-rings], and tablets [necklaces], all jewels of gold [all kinds 
of golden things]: and every man that offered offered an (that offered an offering of 

23 gold unto Jehovah. And every man, with whom was found blue, and purple, and scar- 


et, and fine linen, and 


ts’ hair, and red skins of rams [rams’ skins dyed red], 


24 and badgers’ [seals’] skins, brought them. Every one that did offer an offering of 
silver and brass [copper] brought Jehovah’s offering: and every man, with whom 


25 was found shittim [acacia] w 
the women that were wise-h 


for any work of the service, brought tt. And all 
id spin with their hands, and brought that 


di 
which they had spun, both of [spun, the] blue, and of Sel gr and of scarlet, and of 
a 


26 [and the purple, the scarlet, and the] fine linen. An 


27 stirred them up in wisd 


om spun [spun the] 


the women whoee heart 


oats’ hair. And the rulers brought 


onyx [the onyx] stones, and stones to be set, for the ephod, and for the breast-plate ; 
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28 And spice [the spice], and oil [the oil;] for the light, and for the anointing oil, and 
29 for the sweet incense. The children of Israel brought a willing offering unto 


Jehovah, every man and woman, whose heart made them willing to bring for all 
manner of (all the] work, which Jehovah had commanded to be made by tke hand 


of Moses. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 20 sqq. A charming passage, illumined 
by the clear light of spontaneity, gladsomeness 
and joy; an appearance of New Testament fea- 
tures in the Old Testament. At the same time 
there is involved a fine contrast between Moses’ 
animated summons, issued at God’s command, 
together with the glad willingness of the people 
to build a true sanctifying sanctuary, on the one 
hand, and the people’s cowardly and false-hearted 
summons, extorted by the sensuous passions of 
the multitude, and followed by the tumultuous 
readiness to make offerings for the establish- 
ment of an equivocal, barbarizing system of 
worship, on the other. 


Ver. 22. The men with the women 
[Lange: to the women].—Keil, referring to 


by, as used in Gen. xxxii. 12 (11), would read: 


‘‘the men together with the children.’’ But it 
is probably meant here that the women antici- 
pated the men, as in such religious movements 
is often the case. In the passage in Genesis, 
moreover, there is probably an intimation that 
the enemy first attacks the children, then the 
mother, who is defending the children; this 


was suggested in our Commentary on Genesis, 
though the rendering “together with” is re- 
tained. 

Ver. 23. Hvery man with whom was 
found.—At first ornaments for the body are 
offered; then, possessions and treasures; after- 
wards, the products of female labor; finally also, 
princely jewels. ‘ According to the Talmudists 
and Rabbins, followed by Braun ( Vestitus sacer- 
dotum, p. 92), Babr (Symbolik I., p. 265), and 
others, the purple and crimson cloths were of 
wool, the WW (Syssus) of linen. But if so, the 


costume of the high-priest must have consisted 
of a diversity of materials, which conflicts with 
Lev. xix. 19; Deut. xxii. 11, and also Ezek. xliv. 
17 aq., where wool is forbidden to be used in 
sacerdotal garments (vid. Gen. xli. 42; xlvi. 
84). It is therefore safer to suppose that all 
the four kinds of material were flaxen yarn, the 
first three colored, the last bleached and white”’ 
(Knobel). But it is to be observed in reference 
to this, that the garments of the high-priest did 
not consist of a single article, and that the pre- 
cept in Ezekiel relates to the symbolic aspects 
of a new, ideal sanctuary.* 


* [But the ephod was a single thing, and according to Ex. 
xxviii. 6 it was made out of all four of these mate The 
samo is true of the breast-plate (ver. 15).—Tx.}. 


THIRD SECTION. 


Bezaleel and his Assistants Introduced to the People to Receive the Consecrated 
Materials for the Building. 


CHaprer XXXV. 80—XXXVI. 7. 


30 Awnp Moses said unto the children of Israel, See, Jehovah hath called by name 
31 Bezaleel the son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe of Judah; And he hath filled 
him with the spirit of God, in wisdom, in understanding, and in knowledge, and in 
32 all manner [kinds] of workmanship; And to devise curious works [skilful designs], 
33 to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass [copper], And in the cutting of stones, 
to set them [stones for eats and in carving of wood, to make any manner of cun- 


34 ning work [to work in all 


inds of skilful work]. And he hath put in his heart 


that he may teach, doth he [to teach, in him], and Aholiab, the son of Ahisamach, 
35 of the tribe of Dan. Them hath he filled with wisdom of heart, to work all manner 
(to do all kinds] of work, of the engraver, and of the cunning workman (skilful 
weaver], and of the embroiderer, in blue, and in purple, in scarlet, and in fine li- 
nen, and of the weaver, even of them that do any work, and of those that devise cun- 


ning work (skilful designs]. 


Cuap. XXXVI. 1 Then wrought Bezaleel and Aholiab [And Bezaleel and Aholiab 
shall work]. and every wise-hearted man, in whom Jehovah put [hath put} wisdom and 


understanding to know how to work all manner of work for (do all 


e work of ] the 


CHAP. XXXV. 80—XXXVI. 7. 


2 service of the sanctuary, according to all that Jehovah had [hath] commanded. And 
Moses called Bezaleel and Aholiab, and every wise-hearted man, in whose heart 
Jehovah had put wisdom, even every one whose heart stirred him up to come unto 

3 the work to do it; And they received of [from] Moses all the offering, which the 
children of Israel had brought for the work of the service of the sanctuary, to make 
it withal. And they brought yet [besides] unto him free [free-will] offerings 

4 every morning. And all the wise men, that wrought all the work of the sanctuary, 

5 came every man from his work which they made [were doing]; And they spake 


unto Moses saying, 
than enough for t 


The people bring much more [are bringing too much—more] 
e service of the work, which Jehovah commanded to make [to 


6 be done]. And Moses gave commandment, and they caused it to be proclaimed 
throughout the camp, saying, Let neither man nor woman make any more work for 


7 the offering of the sanctuary. So the 
the stuff they had was sufficient for all 
there was left over]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Vers. 80sqq. This is not merely a disclosure 
respecting the future. The skilled workmen 
under the master workman Bezaleel are intro- 
duced to the people as those who, in Moses’ pre- 
sence, are to receive the offerings which have al- 
ready been presented, and to judge of the propor- 


tion of them to the need. Two principal classes 
of workmen are named. The wan [smith] in- 


cludes at least three different occupations, ao- 
cording as the work is in metal, stone, or wood. 
The weavers are of three classes: the skilled 


workman, who inweaves figures (IWM); the 


ple were restrained from bringing. For 
e work to make [do] it, and too much [and 


weaver who works together the different colors 
(Dp); and the plain weaver (178). 

Chap. xxxvi. 5. And they spake unto 
Moses.—On all sides there is a superfluity of 
building material, so that Moses has occasion 
to cause & proclamation to be made in the camp 
asking the contributions to be suspended. A 
rare instance in the history of collections, though 
also medisval and evangelical institutions have 
often attained an excess of prosperity. Knobel 
remarks on this point: ‘‘The Elohist has a more 
favorable opinion of Israel in Moses’ time than 
the later narrator has.” But his archsological 
knowledge ought surely to have presented him 
here too with examples of how a nation in great 
crises is lified above its ordinary level. 


FOURTH SECTION. 


The Work of the Building and the Priests’ Ornaments. The Elements of the Typi- 
cal Sacred Structure. 


Coaprers XXXVI. 8—XXXIX. 381. 


_ &.—THE CURTAINS OF THE TENT AND THE COVERINGS. 
Vers. 8-19. 


8 AND every wise-hearted man among them that wrought the work of the taber- 
nacle made ten [work made the tabernacle with ten] curtains of (curtains: of ] fine- 
twine linen, and blue, and purple, and scarlet, with cherubims [cherubim] of 

9 cunning work [the work of the skilful weaver] made he them. The length of one 
[each] curtain was twenty and eight cubits, and the breadth of one [each] curtain 

10 four cubits; the curtains were all of one size [had all one measure]. And _ he cou- 
pled the five curtains one unto another: and the other five curtains he coupled one 
11 unto another. And he made loops of blue on the edge of one [the one] curtain 
from the selvedge in the coupling [at the border in the first set]: likewise he made 


in the uttermost side of ano 


curtain, in the coupling of the second [the same 


12 made he at the edge of the outmost curtain in the second set]. Fifty loops made 
he in one [the one] curtain, and fifty loops made he in the edge of the curtain which 


was in the coupling of the second [which was in the second set]: the loo 
posite one to another]. And he made 
the curtains one unto another with the taches [clasps] : 
me one tabernacle [and the tabernacle became one]. 


13 curtain to another [were 3 
Aaa alles gold, and coupl 


s0 it 


held one 


fty taches 
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14,15 And he made curtains of goats’ hair for the [a] tent over the tabernacle; ele- 
ven curtains he made them. e length of one [each] curtain was thirty cubits, 
and four cubits was the breadth of one [each] curtain: the eleven curtains were of 

16 one size [had one measure]. And he coupled five curtains by themselves, and six 

17 curtains by themselves. d he made ty loops upon the uttermost edge of the 
curtain in the coupling [upon the edge of the outermost curtain in the one set], and 
fifty loops made he upon the edge of the curtain which coupleth the second (cur- 

18 tain, the second set]. And he made fifty taches [clasps] of brass [co per] to couple 

19 the tent together, that it might be one. And he @ & covering for e tent of 
et a dyed red, and a covering of badgers’ skins above that [seals’ skins 
above]. 

B.—THE FRAME-WORK OF THE TENT. 
Vzrs. 20-384. 

20 And he made boards [the boards] for the tabernacle of shittim [acacia] wood, 

21 standing up. The } of a board was ten cubits, and the breadth of a [each] 

22 board one cubit and a One [each] board had two tenons, equally distant one 

23 from another: thus did he make for all the boards of the tabe e. And he made 
boards [the boards] for the tabernacle; twenty boards for the south side southward : 

24 And forty sockets of silver he made under the twenty boards; two sockets under 
one board for his [its] two tenons, and two sockets under another board for his [its] 

25 two tenons. And for the other side of the tabernacle which is toward the north 

26 corner [tabernacle, the north side], he made twenty boards, And their forty sockets 

27 of silver; two sockets under one board, and two sockets under another board. And 

28 for the sides [rear] of the tabernacle westward he made six boards. And two boards 

29 made he for the corners of the tabernacle in the two sides [the rear]. And they were 
coupled beneath, and coupled together at the head thereof, to one ring [double be- 
neath, and they were together whole up to the top of it, unto the first ee 

30 he did to both of them in [at] both the corners. And there were eight boards ; 
and their sockets were sixteen socketa of silver [sockets of silver, sixteen sockets], 

31 under every board two sockets. And he made bars of shittim [acacia] wood; five 

32 for the boards of the one side of the tabernacle, And five bars for the boards of the 
other side of the tabernacle, and five bars for the boards of the tabernacle for the 

33 sides [rear] westward. And he made the middle bar to shoot through [pass along 

34 at the middle of] the boards from the one end to the other. And he overlaid the 
boards with gold, and made their rings of gold to be [for] places for the bars, and 
overlaid the with gold. 


C.—THE VEIL AND THE SCREEN. 
Vers. 35-88. 
35 And he made a [the] veil of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine-twined linen: 
with cherubims made he it of cunning work (checabimn, the work of a skilful weaver 
86 made he it]. And he made thereunto [for it] four pillars of shittim [acacia] wood, 
and overlaid them with gold: their hooks were of gold; and he cast for them four 
37 sockets of silver. And he made an hanging [a screen] for the tabernacle door 
(door of the tent] of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine-twined linen, of needle- 
88 work [linen, embroidered work]: And the five pillars of it with their hooks: and 
he overlaid their chapiters [capitals] and their fillets [rods] with gold; but [and] 
their five sockets were of brass, 


D.—THE ARK AND THE MERCY-SEAT,* AND THE CHERUBIM. 


Cuap. XXXVII. 1-9. 


1 And Bezaleel made the ark of shittim [acacia] wood: two cubits and a half was 
the length of it, and a cubit and a half the breadth of it, and a cubit and a half the 


* [Lange renders n p> “lid of expiation,” and remarks that the term “is as difficult to translate with one word as 

is the name sTii°.” Luther's rendering, Gnadenstuhl (“ mercy-seat”), he commends as conveying substantially the right 
Tr : 

yaaa Sei But it is questionable whether one can properly combine the literal and the topical in a translation, as Lange 
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2 height of it: And he overlaid it with pure gold within and without, and made a 
3 crown [rim] of gold to [for] it round about. And he cast for it four rings of gold, 
to be set by fold, on] the four corners of it [its four feet]; even two rings upon the 
4 one side of it, and two rings upon the other side of it. d he made staves of shit- 
5 tim [acacia] wood, and overlaid them with gold. And he put the staves into the 
6 rings by [on] the sides of the ark, to bear the ark. And he made the [a] mercy- 
seat of pure gold: two cubits and a half was the length thereof, and one cubit and 
7 a half the breadth thereof. And he made two cherubims [cherubim] of gold, beaten 
out of one piece [of beaten work] made he them, on [at] the two ends of the mercy- 
8 seat. One cherub on the end on this side [at the one end], and another [one] che- 
rub on the other end on that side [at the other end]: out of [of one er with] the 
9 mercy-seat made he the cherubims on [at] the two ends thereof. d the cheru- 
bims [cherubim] spread out their wings on high [upwards], and covered [covering] 
with their wings over [wings] the mercy-seat, with their faces one to [towards] ano- 
ther: even to the mercy-seatward [towards the mercy-seat] were the faces of the che- 
rubims [cherubim]. 


B.—THE TABLE AND ITS VESSELS. 
Vers. 10-16. 


10 And he made the table of shittim [acacia] wood : two cubits was the length thereof, 
11 and acubit the breadth thereof, and a cubit and a half the height thereof: And he 
overlaid it with pure gold, and made thereunto a crown [for it a rim] of gold round 

12 about. Also [And] he made thereunto [for it] a border of an [a] handbreadth 
round about; and made‘a crown [rim] of gold for the border thereof round about. 

18 And he cast for it four rings of gold, and put the rings upon {in} the four corners 
14 that were in [on] the four feet thereof. Over against FClose by] the border were the 
15 rings, the places for the staves to bear the table. And he made the staves of shit- 
16 tim [acacia] wood, and overlaid them with gold, to bear the table. And he made 
the vessels which were upon the table, his dishes [its plates], and his spoons [its cups], 
and his [its] bowls, and his covers to cover withal Fits flagons to pour out with], of 
pure gold. | 
F.—THE CANDLESTICK AND THE UTENSILS BELONGING TO IT. 

Vars. 17-24. 


17 And he made the candlestick f pure gold: of beaten work made he the candle- 
stick ; his shaft, and his branch, his bowls, his knops, and his flowers, were of the 
same [the candlestick, its base, and its shaft: its cups, its knobs, and its flowers were 

18 of one piece with it]: And six branches going out of the sides thereof; three 
branches of the candlestick out of the one side thereof, and three branches of the 

19 candlestick out of the other side thereof: Three bowls made after the fashion of 
almonds in [Three cups made like almond-blossoms on] one branch, a knup 
[knob] and a flower; and three bowls made like almonds in [almond-blossoms on] 
another branch, a knop [knob] and a flower: so throughout [for] the six branches 

20 going out of the candlestick. And in [on] the candlestick were four bowls [cups] 
made like almonds [almond-blossoms], his knops [its knobs], and his [its] flowers: 

21 Anda ris [knob] under two branches of the same [of one piece with it], and a 
knop [knob] under two branches of the same [of one piece with it], and a knop 
[knob] under two branches of the same [of one piece with it], according to [for] 

22 the six branches going [that go] out of it. Their knops [knobs] and their branches 
were of the same [of one piece with it]: all of it was one beaten work of pure gold. 

23 And he made his [its] seven lamps, and his [its] snuffers, and his [its] snuff-dishes, 

24 of pure gold. Of a talent of pure gold made he it, and all the vessels thereof. 


G.—THE ALTAR OF INCENSE AND ITS APPURTENANCES. 
Vers. 25-29. 
25 And he made the incense altar [altar of incense] of shittim [acacia] wood: the 
length of it was a cubit, and the breadth of it a cubit; i was foursquare; and two 


cubits was the height of it; the horns thereof were of the same [of one piece with 
26 it]. And he overlaid it with pure gold, both [gold,] the top of it, and the sides 
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thereof round about, and the horns of it: also he made unto [for] it a crown [rim] 
27 of gold round about. And he made two rings of gold for it under the crown [rim] - 
thereof, by the two corners [on the two flanks] of it, upon the two sides thereof, to 
28 be [for] places for the staves to bear it withal. And he made the staves of shittim 
29 [acacia] wood, and overlaid them with gold. And he made the holy anointing oil, 
and the pure incense of sweet spices, according to the work of the apothecary [spices, 
the work of the perfumer]. 


H.—THE ALTAR OF BURNT-OFFERING WITH ITS UTENSILS, AND THE LAVER. 
CHap. XXXVIII. 1-8. 
1 = And he made the altar of burnt-offering of shittim [acacia] wood: five cubits was 
the length thereof, and five cubits the breadth thereof; t¢ was foursquare; and three 
2 cubits the height thereof. And he made the horns thereof on the four corners of 
it; the horns thereof were of the same [of one piece with it]: and he overlaid it with 
3 brass [copper]. And he made all the vessels of the altar, the pots, and the shovels, 
and the basins, and the fleshhooks, and the fire-pans: all the vessels thereof made 
4 he of brass Looper}. And he made for the altar a brazen grate of network [a 
grating of network of copper} under the compass [ledge] thereof beneath unto the 
5 midst of it [reaching to the middle of it]. And he cast four rings for the four ends 
_ [corners] of the grate of brass fcopper grating], to be [for] places for the staves. 
6 And he made the staves of shittim facaria wood, and overlaid them with brass 
7 [copper]. And he put the staves into the rings on the sides of the altar, to bear it 
8 withal; he made the altar [made it] hollow with boards. And he made the laver 
of brass [copper], and the foot [base] of it of brass [copper], of the pide. 7 rei 
of the women assembling, which assembled [the serving women, who served] aé the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation [tent of meeting]. 


I.—THE COURT. 
Vers, 9-20, 

9 And he made the court: on [for] the south side southward the hangings of the 
10 court were of fine-twined linen, an [a] hundred cubits: Their pillars were twenty, 
- and their brazen [copper] sockets twenty; the hooks of the pillars and their fillets 

11 [rods] were of silver. And for the north side the hangings were an [side a] hundred 

cubits, their pillars were twenty, and their sockets of brass [copper] twenty; the 
12 hooks of the pillars and their fillets [rods] of silver. And for the: west side were 
hangings of fifty cubita, their pillars ten, and their sockets ten; the hooks of the 
13 ste and their fillets [rods] of silver. And for the east side eastward fifty cubits. 
14 The hangings for the one side of the gate were fifteen cubits; their pillars three, and 
15 their sockets three. And for the other side of the court gate, on this hand and 
that hand [So for the other side; on this hand, and on that hand, by the gate of 
the court], were hangings of fifteen cubits; their pillars three, and their sockets 
16 three. All the hangings of the court round about were of fine-twined linen. 
17 And the sockets for the pillars were of brass [copper]; the hooks of the pillars and 
their fillets [rods] of silver; and the overlayi of their chapiters [capitals] of silver ; 
18 and all the pillars of the court were fileted with [joined with rods of] silver. And 
the hanging [screen] for the gate of the court was needlework [embroidered work], 
of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine-twined linen: and twenty cubits was the 
length, and the eight in the breadth was five cubits, answerable [corresponding] 
19 to the hangings of the court. And their pillars were four, and their sockets of brass 
[copper] four; their hooks of silver, and the overlaying of their chapiters [capitals] 
20 and their fillets [rods] of silver. And all the pins of the tabernacle, and of the 
court round about, were of brass [copper]. 


J.—AMOUNT OF THE METAL USED. 
- Vers, 21-81. 
21 This is the sum of [These are the amounts for] the tabernacle, even the tabernacle 
of [of the] testimony, as it was [they were] counted, according to the commandment 
of Moses, for the service of the Levites, by the hand of Ithamar, son to Aaron, the 
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22 priest. And Bezaleel the son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe of Judah, ‘made 
23 all that Jehovah commanded Moses. And with him was Aholiab, son of Ahisa- 
mach, of the tribe of Dan, an engraver, and a cunning workman (a skilful weaver], 

and an embroiderer in blue, and in purple, and in scarlet, and fine linen. 
24 ~=All the gold that was occupied used] for the work in all the work of the holy 
place [sanctuary], even the gold of the offering, was twenty and nine talents, and 
25 seven hundred and thirty shekels, after the shekel of the sanctuary. And the silver 
of them that were numbered of the congregation was an [a] hundred talents, and a 
_ thousand seven hundred and threescore and fifteen shekels, after the shekel of the 
26 sanctuary: A bekah for every man, that ts, half a shekel, after the shekel of the 
sanctuary, for every one that went to be [passed over to them that were] numbered, 
from twenty years old and upward, for six hundred thousand and three thousand 
27 and five hundred and fifty men. And of the hundred talents of silver were cast 
the sockets of the sanctuary, and the sockets of the veil; an [a] hundred sockets of 
28 [for] the hundred talents, a talent for a socket. And of the thousand seven hun- 
seventy and five shekels he made hooks for the pillars, and overlaid their chapi- 
29 ters [capitals], and filleted them [ joined them with rods]. And the brass Leopper' 
of the offering was seventy talents, and two thousand and four hundred shekels. 
30 And therewith he made the sockets to [for] the door of the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation [tent of meeting], and the brazen [copper] altar, and the brazen grate 
31 [copper grating] for it, and all the vessels of the altar, And the sockets of the court 
round about, and the sockets of the court gate [gate of the court], and all the pins 

of the tabernacle, and all the pins of the court round about. 


K.—PREPARATION OF THE PRIESTS’ VESTMENT. 
Cuap. XXXIX. 1-81. 


1 Awnpof the blue,an purple, and scarlet, they made cloths [garments] of service, 
to do service [for eee in the holy place and made the holy. garments for 
Aaron; as Jehovah commanded Moses. 


1. The Ephod. 


2 And he made the ephod of gold, blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine-twined 

3 linen. And they did beat the gold into thin plates, and cut t into wires [threads], 
to work 2 in the blue, and in the urple, and in the scarlet, and in the fine linen, 

4 with cunniug work [linen, the wor of the skilful weaver]. They made shoulder- 
pieces for it, to couple # together [joined together]: b fay the two edges was it 

5 coupled [ joined] together. And the curious girdle of his ephod [the embroidered 
belt for girding it], that was upon it, was of the same [of one piece with it], accord- 
‘ing to the work [like the work] thereof; of gold, blue, and purple, and scarlet, and 

6 fine-twined linen; as Jehovah commanded Moses. And they wrought onyx stones 
inclosed in ouches [settings] of gold, graven as signets are graven [graven with the 

7 engravings of a signet], with the names of the children of Israel. And he put them 
on the shoulders [shoulder-pieces] of the ephod, that they should be stones for a me- 
te ephod, as memorial stones for] the children of Israel; as Jehovah com- 
man oses. 


2. The Breast-plate. 


8 And he made the breast-plate of cunning work [with the work of the skilful 
weaver], like the work of the ephod; of gold, blue, and purple, and scarlet, and 
9 fine-twined linen. It was four-square; they made the breast-plate double: 
a span was the length thereof, and a span the breadth thereof, being doubled. 
10 And they set in it four rows of stones: the first row was a sardius, a topaz, 
and a carbuncle: this was the first row: [stones: a row of sardius, topaz, 
11 and emerald was the first row]. And the second row, an emerald [a car- 
12 buncle], a sapphire, and a diamond. And the third row, a ligure, an agate, 
13 and an amethyst. And the fourth row, a beryl [chryeolite}, an onyx, and a jasper: 
14 they were inclosed in ouches [settings] of gold in their inclosings. And the stones 
were according to the names of the children of Israel, twelve, according to 
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_ their names, like the engravings of a signet, every one with his name, according to 
15 [for] the twelve tribes. And they ade upon the breast-plate chains at the ends 
16 [chains like cords] of wreathen work of pure gold. And they made two ouches 

[settings] of gold, and two gold rings [rings of gold]; and put the two rings in [on 
17 the two ends of the breast-plate. And they put the two wreathen chains of gol 
18 in [on] the two rings on [at] the ends of the breast-plate. And the two ends of 

the two wreathen chains they fastened in [put on] the two ouches [settings], and 
19 put them on the shoulder-pieces of the ephod, before it [on the front of it]. And 

they made two rings of gold, and put them on the two ends of the breast-plate, ie 
20 the border of it, which was on [toward] the side of the ephod inward. And they 


made two other [two] golden rings, and put them on the two sides [shoulder-pieces] 


of the ephod un 


erneath, toward [on] the forepart of it, over against [close by] the 


other [the] coupling thereof, above the curious girdle [embroidered belt] of the 
21 ephod. And they did bind the breast-plate by his [its] rings unto the rings of the 
ephod with a lace [cord] of blue, that it might be above the curious girdle of [em- 
broidered belt] the ephod, and that the breast-plate might not be loosed from the 


ephod; as Jehovah commanded Moses. 


8. The Rode. 
22,23 And he made the robe of the ephod of woven-work, all of blue. And there 


was an hole in the midst of the robe, [And the opening of 


the robe in the middle 


of it was] as the hole of an habergeon [like the rae of a coat of mail], with a 


band [binding 
24 be rent]. An 
25 and purple, and scarlet, a 


round about the hole [opening], 
they made upon the hems [skirts] of the robe pomegranates of blue, 
twined /inen [scarlet, twined]. And th 


t it should not rend [might not 


e bel 
of pure gold, and put the bells between the pomegranates upon dhe hom [skirts ] 


26 of the robe, round about between the 


bell and a pomegranate, round about the hem of the robe 
robe round about], to minister in; as Jehovah commanded 


pomegranates; A bell and a pomegranate, a 


[upon the skirts of the 
oses. 


4. The Coat, Breeches, and Girdle. 


27 


And they made coats [the coats] of fine linen of woven work for Aaron and for 


28 his sons, And a mitre (the turban] of fine linen, and goodly bonnets [the 


e of fine-twined linen, and blue, and purple, and scarlet, of needle work [scar- 


goodl 
29 caps] of fine linen, and linen [the linen] breeches of fine-twined linen, And a [they 
et, 


embroidered work]; as Jehovah commanded Moses. 


5. The Plate of Gold. 
30 And they made the plate of the holy crown of Aa gold, and wrote upon it a 
L 


31 writing, like to the engravings of a signet, HO 


ESS TO JEHOVAH. And 


they tied unto it a lace [cord] of blue, to fasten t#¢ on high upon the mitre (turban); 


as Jehovah commanded Moses. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


a. The Curtains of the Tent and their Cover- 
ings. Chap. xxxvi.8-19. Vid. chap. xxvi. 1-14. 
Jacobi, in his pamphlet, Die Lehre der Irvingiten 
(Berlin, 1858), p. 52sqq., has told how the Ir- 
vingites interpret, in a fantastic, allegorical way, 
the curtains of the tabernacle as pointing to 
their offices; and, in general, their arbitrary 
trifling with Old Testament symbols. In a simi- 
lar way they deal with the Apocalypse. Vid. 
Stockmeyer, Kurze Nachricht tiber den Irvingis- 
mus, p.13. Keil observes that the verbs NZy 
in ver. 8, 13M in ver. 10, and Wy) in ver. I'l, 
etc., are in the third Pers. Sing. with an indefinite 
subject. But this is not borne out by ver. 8, 
where Wy first stands in the plural. It is more 
likely that the whole work is called Besaleel’s. 


b. The Frame-work of the Tent, vers. 20-34; 
vid. xxvi‘ 156-80. 

oc. The Veil and the Screen, vers. 85-38; eid. 
xxvi. 81-87. Ver. 88. Not the whole of the pil- 
lars of the screen was overlaid with gold, but 
only the tips, and the rods running across the up- 
per ends. The other pillars of the court only bad 
their tips and cross-rods overlaid with silver. 


d. The Ark, the Mercy-seat, the Cherubim, 
xxxvii. 1-9; vid. xxv. 10-22. It is called the 
master-workman Bezaleel’s own work. 

e. The Table of Shew-bread and its Vessels, 
vers. 10-16; vid. xxv. 28-30. Inthe direction the 
dishes are called NOYP, NBI, NWP, and Np; 
the same here, exoept that the order of the last 
two is inverted. 
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f. The Candlestick and the Utensils belonging 
to it, vers. 17-24; vid. xxv. 81-40. 

g-. The Altar of Incense with its Appurte- 
mances, vers. 25-29; vid. xxx. 1-10. The An- 
ointing Oil and the Incense, xxx. 22-28. 

h. The Altar of Burnt-offering, with its Im- 
plements, and the Laver, xxxviii. 1-8. On the 
Altar oid. xxvii. 1-8. On the Laver oid. xxx. 
17-21. Knobel’s notion about ver. 8 is very 
strange [vid. above, p. 127]. He thinks that on 
the base there wore fashioned figures of the wo- 
men who, as Levite women, came into the court 
to wash and furbish. [But Knobel does not re- 
present the figures as on the dase. ] 

i. The Court, vers. 9-20: vid. xxvii. 9-19. 

j. Summation of the Metal used, vers. 21-31. 
‘‘The estimations” (ver. 21). Keil, ‘‘The enu- 
merated things.” The duty of counting the 
amount was committed to the Levites under the 
direction of Aaron’s son, Ithamar. 

Ver. 24. The Gold. Thenius and Keil reckon 
it at 87,730 shekels, or 877,800 Thaler,—a gold 
ehekel being estimated as=10 Thaler [ =7 Dol- 
lars and 20 cents. Poole, in Smith’s Bible Dic- 
tionary, makes it a little more.—Tz. 

Vers. 25-28. The Silver. ‘Of the silver 
there is reckoned only the amount of the atone- 
ment money collected from those who were 
numbered, a half-shekel to every male, the vo- 


luntary gifts of silver not being mentioned” 
(Keil). It is not to be supposed that amidst the 
voluntary contributions of gold, copper, efe., a 
legally imposed tax would be specified. But it 
may well be conjectured that the standard, after- 
wards fixed for the tax for the sanctuary, served 
as a guide in the voluntary contributions, as has 
been already remarked [p. 126]. On the abun- 
dance of gold and silver among the ancient Ori- 
entals, as showing the possibility of the actual 
correctness of these accounts in opposition to 
modern doubts, vid. Keil, page 251; Knobel, 
page 838. 


kk. Chap. xxxix. 1-81. “The preparation of 
the priestly garments, to the description of which 
& transition is formed by a statement of the ma- 
terials for them and of the design of them. The 
ephod, vers. 2-7, corresponds to xxviii. 6-12; 
the breast-plate, vers. 8-21, to xxviii. 15-29—the 
Urim and Thummim, which needed no special 
preparation, being passed over. The robe, vers. 
22-26, answers to xxviii. 81-84; the coats, head- 
pieces, breeches, and girdles for Aaron and his 
sons, vers. 27-29 to xxviii. 89, 40 and 42. The 
head-covering of the common priests in xxviii. 40 


(MYY3N9) is here (ver. 28) called NY3ID7 "KD. 
ornamental caps’’ (Keil). Vid. Knobel for ar- 
chological notes, p. 884, 


FIFTH SECTION. 


The Religious Presentation of all the Component Parts of the Sanctuary, and 
Moses’ Blessing. 


CHaptzr XXXIX. 82-48. 


32 
33 es, 30 did they. 


Tavs was all the work ofthe tabernacleof the tent of the con =i eee [tent of meet- 
ing] finished : and the children of Israel did according to all that Jehovah commanded 
08 And they brought the tabernacle unto Moses, the tent, and 


all his [ita] furniture, his taches [its clasps), his [its] boards, his [its] bars, and his 
e 


o4 [its] pillars, and his [its] sockets, And 


35 covering of badgers’ [seals’] skins, and the veil of 
36 the testimony, and the staves thereof, and the mercy-seat, 


covering of rams’ skins dyed red, and the 
the covering [screen], The ark of 
e table, and all the 


37 vessels thereof, and the shew-bread, The pure candlestick, with the lamps thereof, 

even with the (thereof, the] lamps to be set in order, and all the vessels [utensils] 

38 thereof. and the oil for light [the light], And the eis altar, and the anointing 
n 


oil, and the sweet incense, and the hanging [scree 


for the tabernacle-door [door 


39 of the tent of meeting], The brazen [copper] altar, and his grate of brass [its cop- 
r grating], his [ita] staves, and all his [its] vessels, the laver and his foot [its 


40 base], The hangings of the court, his [its] 
hanging [screen] for the court-gate, his [its 


illars, and his [its] sockets, and the 
\ cond, and his [its] pins, and all the 


vessels [furniture] of the service of the tabernacle, for the tent of the congregation 


41 [of meeting], The cloths 


rments] of service to do service [for ministering] in 


e holy place, and the holy garments for Aaron the priest, and his sons’ garments, 


42 to minister in the pee office [to minister in as priests]. 
ed Moses, so the children of Israel made [did] 


Jehovah comman 


to all that 
the work. 


Accordin 
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EXODUS. 


See ERT ane Ee nena Rn NSE ee rade 
43 And Moses did look upon [saw] all the work, and, behold, they had done it as 
Jehovah had commanded, even [commanded,] so had they done it: and Moses 


blessed them. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Besides the minute enumeration of the several 
parts of the tabernacle, is especially noticeable 
the repeated observation that they had done 
everything according to Jehovah’s command- 
ment, vers. 32 and 43. The enthusiasm and the 
joy in making offerings was at the same time a 
punctilious obedience to the law—an obedience 
which, being rendered primarily to Moses, 
shows that the new order of things, or the Old 
covenant, is again established. 


Vers. 38, 34. “By on are meant the two 


tent-cloths composed of curtains, the purple one 
and the one made of goats’ hair, which made the 


tabernacle ({30D) a tent (om). It thence 


follows beyond a doubt that the variegated cur- 
tains formed the inner walle of the tabernacle, 
or covered the boards on the inside (? how then 
could they be stretched?). On the other hand, 
the goats’ hair curtains formed the outer cover- 
ing”’ (Keil). The colored curtains formed the in- 
side even if they were stretched over the boards. 


Ver. 48. ‘The readiness with which the peo- 
ple had brought in abundance the requisite gifts 
for this work, and the zeal with which they had 
accomplished the work in half a year or less 
(vid. xl. 17), were delightful signe of Israel’s 
willingness to serve the Lord; and for this the 
blessing of God could not fail to be given” 
(Keil). 


SIXTH SECTION. 
The Hrection of the Tabernacle and its Dedication as the Place of the Revela- 


tion of the Glory of Jehovah. 


(Analogies: Abraham's Grove at Mamre; 


Jacob's Bethel; Solomon’s Temple; Zerubbabel's Temple; Temple Dedication 
of Judas Maocoabeus; Christ in the Temple.) 


: CHarptrr XL. 1-88. 


A.—THE COMMAND. 
Vers. 1-15. 


1,2 Awnp Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, On the first day of the first month 
3 shalt thou set up the tabernacle of the tent of the congregation [of meeting]. And 
thou shalt put therein the ark of the testimony, and cover the ark with the veil. 

4 And thou shalt bring in the table, and set in order the things that are to be set in 
order upon it [set it in order]; and thou shalt bring in the candlestick, and light 

5 [set up] the lamps thereof. And thou shalt set the altar of gold for the incense 
[golden altar of incense] before the ark of the testimony, and put [set up] the 

6 hanging [screen] of the door to [of] the tabernacle. And thou shalt set the altar 
of the [of] burnt-offering before the door of the tabernacle of the tent of the con- 

7 gregation [of meeting]. And thou shalt set the laver between the tent of the con- 
8 gregation [of meeting} and the altar, and shalt put water therein. And thou shalt 
set up the court round about, and hang up the hanging at the court-gate [put up 

9 the screen of the gate of the court]. And thou shalt take the anointing oil, and 
anoint the tabernacle. and all that ts therein, and shalt hallow it, and all the ves- 

10 sels furniture]thereof: and itshall beholy. And thou shalt anoint thealtar of the[of] 
burnt-offering, and all his vessels [its utensils], and sanctify the altar: and it shall 

11 be an altar most holy [and the altar shall be most holy]. And thou shalt anoint 
12 the laver and his foot [its base], and sanctify it. And thou shalt bring Aaron and 
his sons unto the dvor of the tabernacle of the congregation [tent of meeting], and 

13 wash them with water. And thou shalt put upon Aaron the holy garments, and 
[garments; and thou shalt] anoint him, and sanctify him: that (him, that] he may 

14 minister unto me in the priest’s office [be priest unto me]. And thou shalt bring 
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15 his sons, and clothe them with coats: And thou shalt anoint them, as thou didst 
anoint their father, that they may minister unto me in the priest’s office [be priests 
unto me]: for [and] their anointing shall surely be [shall be to them for] an ever- 
lasting priesthood throughout their generatioxs. 


B.—THE ERECTION OF THE BUILDING (NOT THE CONSECRATION OF IT). 
Vers. 16-38. 


16 Thus did Moses: according to all that Jehovah commanded him, so did he. 
17 And it came to pass in the first month in the second year, on the first day of the 
18 month, that the tabernacle was reared [set] up. And Moses reared [set] up the 
tabernacle, and fastened his [its] sockets, and set up the boards thereof, and put 
19 in the bars thereof, and reared [set] up his [its] pillars. And he spread abroad 
[spread] the tent over the tabernacle, and put the covering of the tent above upon 
20 it; as Jehovah commanded Moses. And he took and put the testimony into the 
ark, and set the staves on the ark, and put the mercy-seat above upon the ark: 
21 And he brought the ark into the tabernacle, and set up the veil of the covering, 
and covered [screened] the ark of the testimony; as Jehovah commanded Moses. 
22 And he put the table in the tent of the congregation [of meeting], upon the side of 
23 the tabernacle northward, without the veil. And he set the bread in order upon it 
24 before Jehovah; as Jehovah had commanded Moses. And he put the candlestick in 
the tent of the congregation [of meeting], over against the table, on the side of the 
25 tabernacle southward. And he lighted [set up] the lamps before Jehovah; as 
26 Jehovah commanded Moses. And he put the golden altar in the tent of the con- 
27 gregation [of meeting] before the veil: And he burnt sweet incense thereon; as 
28 Jehovah commanded Moses. And he set up the hanging at [put up the screen of ] 
29 the door of the tabernacle. And he put the altar of burnt-offering by the door of 
the tabernacle of the tent of the congregation [of meeting], and offered upon it the 
burnt-offering, and the meat-offering [meal-offering]; as Jehovah commanded 
30 Moses. And he set the laver between the tent of the ig eee {of meeting] 
31 and the altar, and put water there, to wash witha’. And Moses and Aaron and 
32 his sons washed their hands and their feet thereat [therefrom]: When they went 
into the tent of the congregation [of meeting]. and when they came near unto the 
33 altar, they washed ; as Jehovah commanded Moses. And he reared [set] up the 
court round about the tabernacle and the altar, and set up the hanging [screen] 
of the court-gate. So Moses finished the work. 


C.—THE DIVINE DEDICATION OF THE TABERNACLE ANTERIOR TO THE HUMAN 
DEDICATION. 


Vers. 84-88. 


34 Then a [the] cloud covered the tent of the congregation [of meeting], and the 

35 glory of Jehovah filled the tabernacle. And Moses was not able to enter into the 
tent of the congregation [of meeting], because the cloud abode thereon, and the 

36 glory of Jehovah filled the tabernacle. And when the cloud was taken up from 

37 over the tabernacle, the children of Israel went onward in all their journeys: But 
if [whenever] the cloud were [was] not taken up. then they journeyed not till the 

38 day that it was taken up. For the cloud of Jehovah was upon the tabernacle by 
day, and fire was on [in] it by night, in the sight of all the house of Israel, through- 
out all their journeys. 


of the arrangement of the parts. As to the time, 
the first day of the first month, Nisan (of the se- 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. cond year of the exodus) is selected, as if in order 


a. The Command to Erect the Building. that it might be ready for the first Passover fes- 
tival in the middle of Nisan. | 
Chap. xl. 1-15. Ver. 8. The ark of the testimony is the 


Ver. 1. Though Moses knows that the taber- | real soul of the sanctuary. It represents the 
nacle is to be erected, yet he must receive Jeho- | presence of Jehovah. Next to it the veil ia the 
vah’s command in reference to the time and order | most important, since it expresses the unap- 
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proachableness of Jehovah, and protects the ark 
from profanation, but atill more protects from 
tbe seutence of destruction those who approach 
without authority. 

Ver. 4. Next comes the table. With the table 
Jebovah comes, in a limited degree, out of the Holy 
of holies into the holy place. By this symbolic 
communion with the priests He discloses to the 

eople the hope of fellowship with Him, the fel- 
owship of His Spirit, of His blessings. Then 
the lamps are lighted as if for a feast ;- for en- 
lightenment is dependent on the communion of 
the heart with God. 

Ver. 5. As Jehovah comes, with the table, in 
a sense into the holy place, so the priesthood of 
Israel on its part comes in a sense into the Holy of 
holies with the altar of incense which symbolizes 
prayer. These holy things, too, which denote 
and illustrate communion with Jehovah, must be 
screened by the curtain of the holy place. 

Ver. 6. As the altar of incense bears a relation 
to the door of the Holy of holies, so the altar of 
burnt-offering to the door of the holy place. 
The laver stands nearer the holy place than the 
altar does, because it is for the priests, and con- 
tains, in the water, the means of purification for 
the sacrificial service—in which circumstance is 
disclosed an adumbration of the N. T. baptism, 
which separates animal offerings from the 
temple. 

Ver. 8. The court also has its soreen, for the 
court, too, is an enclosed vestibule of the holy 
piace, as contrasted with the profane heathen 
world and defiled Israelites, or even such as 
approach with empty hands. 

Ver. 9. The anointing of the dwelling and all 
of its individual parts expresses the truth, that all 
the worship in this house depends on the life of 
the spirit—is from the spirit and for the spirit. 
But in what sense is the altar of burnt-offering, 
etanding as it does in the court, moat holy, [lite- 
rally, ‘‘holy of holies’’]? Because the offering of 
sacrifice, and the self-surrender which consists in 
trustful obedience, and which underlies the offer- 
ing, are the fundamental condition of the genu- 
jneness of the whole ritual worsbip. According 
to Keil, the phrase designates the fact that the 
altar 1s nat. to be approached by the people who 
offer sacrifices.* 

Ver. 15. Aasron’s sons also are anointed to- 
gether with him, because they represent the 
hereditary perpetuity of the priesthood, Keil 
holds that the consecration of the priests was 
not contemporaneous with the erection of the 
tabernacle, but took place later. But here too 
only the rommand is first given, and then the 
erection of the tabernacle precedes its execution. 
Knobel says: The statement (of ver. 16} antici- 
pates Lev. viii. If we distinguish between com- 
mand and execution, the anticipation is only 
seeming, or at Jeast only grows out of the sum- 
mariness of the narrative. 


b, The Erection of the Building. Vers. 16-88. 


Ver. 17. And it came to pass.—*: Inasmuch 
as from the arrival of the Israelites at Sinai in 


* (I. e.. as being, on account of ite position, more exposed 
to the contact of laymen than the other sac ed objects. which 
were where no laywan was allowed to come at all.—Tr.]} 


the third month after the exodus (xix. 1) until 
the first daz of the second year, when the work 
was delivered to Moses complete. not quite nine 
months elapsed, all the work of the building was 
done in less than half a year’’ (Keil).* 

Ver. 19. He spread the tent over the ta- 
bernaole.—By the ‘*‘tent’’ here Keil correctly 
understands the two principal coverings; by the 
“covering,” the two outer coverings. 

Ver. 20. The testimony.—The tables of the 
law, as records which were to bear perpetual wit- 
ness to the divine will orally revealed to the people. 
Knobel refers it to the whole revelation so far 
es then existent—which Keil rightly disputes. 

Ver. 28. On the arrangement of the twelve 
loaves in two rows, oid. Lev. xxiv. 6. 

Ver. 30. Between the tent of meeting 
and the altar.—‘‘Probably more to one side, 
go that the priests did not need to go around the 
altar”? (Keil.). 

The offering of sacrifice, ver. 20, and the 
burning of incense, ver. 27, are to be regarded 
es extraordinary acts of Moses, the founder 
of the system of worship, and not belonging to 
the ordinary worship of the people, which pre- 
supposed the anointing of the sanctuary, and 
which began with 8 sin-offering, whereas here 
only burnt-offerings and meal-offerings are 
spoken of. 

Ver. 83. The court was not only a court; it 
enclosed the tabernacle. According to Josephus 
(Antig. III. 6, 8) the tabernacle stood in the 
middle of the court. 


ce. The Divine Dedication of the Building Ante- 
rior to the Hurhan Dedication. 


Vers. 84-88. 


Ver. 84. If anything is fitted to exhibit the 
Levitical ritual as a transitory one, as an edu- 
cational institution designed for the training of 
the people up to the time of their maturity, it 
is the fact that the completed tabernacle forms 
the conclusion of Exodus, not the beginning of 
Leviticus; tbat Moses offered sacrifices and 
burned incense in it before Aaron the priest 
did; but especially that Jehovah Himself conse- 
crated the sanctuary by His manifestation of 
Himself in the sacred cloud before it was conse- 
crated by the priesthood. In the Middle Ages 
it was a saying that a church was consecrated 
by angels in the night before it was going to be 
consecrated by priests. Perhaps the saying was 
® reminiscence of the mystery here recorded. 
For Jebovah’s manifestation of Himself is some- 
thing very mysterious, a holy token, viewed 
only by the eyes of faith. Above the tabernacle 
the cloud appears, and covers it, in order to 
remove the glory of Jehovah, which fills the 
dwelling, from the view of all, even of Moses. 
It is not said that this condition became a per- 
manent one; on the contrary, the tabernacle 
soon afterwards became accessible, except as 
regards the regulations concerning the Holy of 
holies. But up to that time it was unapproach- 


* (Thies ia made out by deducting from the nine m-nthe 
the eighty days (xxiv. 18; xxxiv. 28) spent by Moses on the 
mountain, the time spent in preparation for the giving of 
the law, and tn the ratification «f the covenant (xix. 1—xxiv. 
11), and the interval between Moses’ first and his second stay 
ea the mountain (xxxil. and xxxiil.).—Tr.) 
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able, locked up, as it were, and had to be un- 
locked by sacerdotal expiations according to 
the Levitical rites. 

At the close is given a general statement con- 


cerning the future of the tabernacle, which, 
however, also discloses the design of it. “The 
Future verbs designate the action as a repeated 
and perpetual one” (Knobel). It was designed 
as a divine token for the people on their march. 
When the cloud rose up from the tabernacle, 
this was the signal for starting—an expressive 
signal; for the divine token then visibly sepa- 
rated itself from the sacerdotal dwelling; Jeho- 
vah seemed to abandon it, as He in truth in the 
strictest sense did leave the temple in the Jew- 
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ish war. It was the signal for the people to 
break camp and move onward. But the cloud 
only showed the way, in order, at a new stop- 
ping-place, to rest down again on the tabernacle, 
and thus to order a halt. Thus the book closes 
with the profoundest thought concerning the 
history of the kingdom of God, expressed in a 
symbolic form and so graphically as to be ap- 
prehensible by achild. The pillar of cloud above 
the tabernacle by day; the fiery brightness in it 
by night—before the eyes of all Israel ;—thus 
was made sensible to the people that presence 
of their covenant-God which accompanied them 
in all their journeyings. Comp. the consecra- 
tion of the temple, 1 Kings viii. and Ezek. xliii. 
4; Num. ix. 16. 


DOCTRINAL AND HOMILETIC APPENDIX. 


FIRST DIVISION: DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL REFLECTIONS. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


Tue division of the Bible of which we are 
treating, the Thorah (law) in the narrow sense, 
was in former times used much more as a source 
of doctrinal and ethical rules and of homiletical 
observations than now-a-days. The causes of 
this changed attitude of theology and the Church 
to the Law lie in the change of views on Old 
Testament Judaism and the Old Testament itself, 
on inspiration, on hermeneutics, and on the 
wants of the Christian Church. 

The disregard of the Old Testament scheme 
of revelation, which prevailed almost universally 
among the Gnostics, drove the Churah in the 
other direction, to an over-estimation of the 
stage of religious development exhibited in the 
Old Testament, so that it was almost put on an 
equality, and in many ways was confounded, 
with the New Testament. The common warfare 
which heathen and Jewish Christians had to 
wage against heathenism tended very early to 
beget Judaizing forms of Christianity in theo- 
logy, forms of worship, and polity. To this 
opposition between the Jewish and the heathen 
was added the opposition between the divine 
and the human, which through the unconscious 
influence of hesthen conceptions so emphasized 
the divine side as to lead to a one-sided theory 
of inspiration, which caused the Old Testament 
to appear as substantially one with the New 
rather than as contrasted with it. But the dif- 
ficulties which thus arose were bridged over by 
the allegorical style of interpretation. This 
was done in two ways: In the form of a philoso- 


phical allegorizing of the heathen myths, it 
mediated between the ancient superstitious hea- 
thenism and the later skeptical heathenism; in 
the form of the Alexandrian allegorizing of 
Jewish history, it mediated between the Old 
Testament and the Hellenic literature and style 
of thought. Thus then Christian theology also 
was led to make a bridge, by allegorical means, 
between the Old and the New Testament. By 
this means the Old Testament, already in great 
part Christianized, was made wholly Christian, 
the children of the two Testaments in a sense 
exchanging forms. For just as far as the Jews 
were pushed forwards and made Christians, the 
Christians were pushed backwards and made a 
sort of Jews. 

On account of the manifold confusion of ideas 
which thus arises, let it be here remarked that, 
by the allegorizing method of interpretation, we 
do not mean the thorough explanation of passages 
really intended to be allegorical, but the style of 
exposition which perverts the historical and di- 
dactic meaning of the Soriptures into what is 
claimed to be a higher and more spiritual one 
by sporting with analogies. 

In consequence of this Judaizing theology the 
Old Testament, and particularly the three books 
of the law, became a deep fountain of Christian 
and religious reflections, especially an inex- 
haustible mine for Christian mysticism and the- 
osophy. 

Following, however, the extreme legal ten- 
dency, which transformed Christian ministers 
into Levites, bishops into descendants of Aaron, 
the Christian churches into laymen, the eucha- 
rist into a sin-offering, churches;into temples, 
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and which was destroyed only in its central 
features by the theology of the Reformation, 
came the great reaction of the critical school, 
which passed over more and more into the ex- 
treme of rationalism. 

Now, therefore, the Old Testament, and with 
it the Old Testament religion itself, was more and 
more degraded and caricatured by many mon- 
strous disfigurements bearing witness to arrogant 
ignorance. In connection with this there grew 
out of the single product of Old Testament inspi- 
ration a meagre mesh of human legends, fictions, 
historic reminiscenees and errors, with the de- 
struction of which the youthfal criticism carried 
on its child’s play. But the science of herme- 
neutics rejected, together with the allegorizing 
theory, more and more decidedly also the sym- 
bolism and typology which were veiled in it; 
and while it rightly laid down the law of gram- 
matico-historical interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, it yet at once, and more and more, fell into 
the mistake of taking the letter according to the 
narrowest literal sense, and the historical matter 
as only an unessential modification of earlier be- 
ginnings of history. For this new theology there 
were no new spirits, no new things, no new words. 

Side by side with this theological revolution 
there has, to be sure, maintained itself the work- 
ing of the old allegorizing spirit—sometimes 
carried even to the pitch of absurdity. What, 
e. g. have not the Irvingites been able to make 
out of the skins which covered the tabernacle ! 

But a new epoch has dawned in theology and 
the Church, and is gradually taking shape in a 
more successful attempt correctly to estimate the 
Old Testament. The general statement of the cor- 
rect relation between the Old and the New Teata- 
ment may be made in a few words: Oneness of 
substance, contrast in the form of development 
as regards both the records and the facts of re- 
velation underlying them. 

Yet as, in this view, the Old Testament is 
Christianity in the germ, so thus far the correct 
theology and exegesis of the Old Testament are 
in a germinant condition—a condition subject to 
many oscillations connected with defective dis- 
tinctions. 

In the first place, not distinction enough is 
made between the Judaism of the Jewish people, 
as the vehicles of the Old Testament revelation, 
and the sacred history of the revelation itself. 
So the French Encyclopedists identified Chris- 
tendom and Christianity, especially Roman Catho- 
lic Christendom. 

Again, not distinction enough is made between 
the symbolic forms of the Old Testament and the 
mythical forms of the heathen world (vid. Comm. 
on Genesis, p. 28 8qq.). 

This is connected with the fact that, on the 
other hand, still less distinction is made between 
the Hebrew (theocratic) and the Hellenistic (clas- 
sic) mode of conception and description. Ac- 
cording to the latter, history is a presentation 
of facts in their outward relation of cause and 
effect for the gratification of a love of knowledge; 
poetry is its own object, and ministers to the 
enjoyment of the beautifal; and didactics minis- 
ters to scholastic knowledge; whereas theocratic 
history presents historic facts in the light of 
eternal ideas, and henoe in symbolic significance; 


theocratic poetry allows art to be merged in the 
service of holiness; and didactics does not deal 
with abstract formulas, but with concrete con- 
ceptions, because it aims not at developing a 
school, but at building up a church. 

Very imperfect also is frequently the distine- 
tion made between the prophecy of events or of 
types and the prophecy of ideas or of words, That 
these two forms depend on one another; that 
without the actual reference of Israelitish his- 
tory to the future of the work of salvation, there- 
fore without the line of prophetic formations or 
types unknown to man, but well known to the 
Spirit of God, there could also be no conscious 
ideal or verbal prophecies; and that, conversely, 
the forward movement of the actual mental life 
of the people in typical persons, experiences, 
institutions and emotions, is conditioned on ideal 
guides, i. e. on verbal prophecies;—this fact is 
founded on the indissoluble interaction between 
an ideal and a life. According to a young man’s 
ideals, his life’s aim is shaped; and his ideals, 
rising up out of his life’s aims and attainmenta, 
assume a form more and more distinct and pure. 
Most of all do men misunderstand those forms 
in which the verbal prophecy is still inclosed 
like a bursting bud, in the integument of typical 
significance. £.g. that mankind, in his hostility 
to the serpent, shall bruise its head, is a verbal 
prophecy; but the expression respecting the 
woman’s seed is in a high degree typical. So 
the paseage about the son of the virgin in Isa. 
vii. must be divided into elements of verbal pre- 
diction and those of typical meaning. But in 
general there is connected with every blossom 
of verbal prophecy a leaf of typical foliage, as 
also, on the other hand, over all typical repre- 
sentations there floats a meaning full of prophetic 
presentiment.—The theology of the present time, 
however, would suffer a complete relapse, should 
that confusion become stationary which often 
appears with regard to the distinction between 
the different periods of development in the Old 
Testament, particularly between the patriarchal 
and the Mosaic periods. Especially, when the 
whole patriarchal period is consigned to a vague 
tradition, and the Israelitish religion is made to 
begin with Mosaism, there is an end of a tho- 
rough understanding not only of the Old Testa- 
ment, but of all the Bible, and in fact of the 
whole kingdom of God. Without the foundation 
laid in Abrabam’s faith in the promises, Mosa- 
ism also, according to Rom. iv. and Gal. iii., is 
entirely unintelligible, as also the legality of the 


‘Middle Ages is made into a gloomy caricature, 


unless it is conceived as a process of training 
for the people, based on the apostolic and an- 
cient Catholic Church. The consequence of this 
one-sidedness is seen in the fact that the normal 
progress of Mosaism towards Messianic prophecy 
cannot be appreciated, but is misinterpreted, 
just as the Reformation of the Middle Ages is 
denounced as a revolution. 

But if the periods of Old Testament revelation 
are correctly appreciated, then one will be able 
to determine more accurately the difference be- 
tween the canonical and the apocryphal periods 
of the Old Testament, according to their charac- 
teristic features. The one characteristic feature 
of the apocryphal literature is the national ele- 
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ment which abandons the theocratic classicalness 
or canonicity; a form such as in its way ap- 
peared in the Greco-Roman literature, and in 
modern literature threatens to appear every- 
where. In the period of the Hebrew popular 
literature, Judaism and Alexandrianism fall 
apart; and inwardly faith is blended with fana- 
ticism, superstition, and skepticism, while out- 
wardly the Messianic anticipations retreat be- 
hind the contrasted elements of Alexandrian 
spiritualism and Jewish literalism. 

A right estimate of the Old Testament periods 
will also disclose the great significance of the 
difference between the epochs and the periods 
of the time of revelation, and much that is in- 
comprehensible will become more nearly intelli-' 
gible, ¢e. g. the great difference between the 
epochs abounding in miracles and the periods 
in which there were none—a difference the reflex 
of which is still perceptible in the contrast be- 
tween that half of the age of the church which 
was characterized by festivals and that which 
was without them. 

The theology of the present will therefore still 
have considerable obstacles to overcome. But 
it cannot possibly return to the medisval and 
early Protestant style of dealing with the Old 
Testament, and must none the less leave behind 
the rationalistic relapses of negative criticism 
and of pseudo-historical exegesis. It will set 
forth the divine and miraculous revelations as 
they gradually made their appearance, according 
to the degrees of the human development on which 
they rested, in the fulness and beauty of their 
successive factors. 

So then in the service of a new method of in- 
terpreting the Mosaic law, a method which may 
be briefly termed the Christological, as being the 
due appreciation of divine truth in a human 
coloring aud form, the old shafts of this rich 
mine, in various ways filled with obstructions, 
will be re-opened; and instead of the merely 
glistering half metals of exegetical disquisitions 
there will be found for Christian instruction and 
edification a yield of the richest metals. 


A. GENERAL REMARKS ON THB DOCTRINES OF 
THE LAW. 


As to the law of Moses as a whole, we cannot 
go back to the old position, that it still serves as 
® moral law in its entirety, i. ¢., entirely in this 
its outward form. especially the law of the Sab- 
bath, and many also of the civil laws, ¢. g., the 
law of tithes, and of capital punishment for the 
blasphemer; but the New Testament truth, that 
the law is done away by the law for the Chris- 
tian (Gal. ii.), must not be so interpreted as to 
imply that the Mosaic law is wholly abrogated. 
It will rather be seen that it has been freed by 
Christ, as to its spiritual elements, from the 
limitations and forms of the Jewish economy, 
that it in this very way has become a type de- 
signed to represent and illustrate the funda- 
mental principle of Christianity in its details 
(vid. Matt. vi. ; Rom, iii. 31). 

In like manner the Jewish people are no more 
to be regarded as, abstractly considered, the 
people of God overtopping all the other nations, 
as even yet in the New Testament period they 
are sometimes looked on as a nation of priests 


which has lost its privileges, but which is destined 
to become again the nobility of Christendom. 
But little as the whole nation is to be estimated 
according to its elect ones, so little should it be 
estimated according to the appearance of its 
degenerate masses, as is often done by rational- 
ists, and in general by modern writers. As the 
first-fruits in the religious development of the 
nations, Israel must become more and more a type 
for elect nations of the New Testament era, for the 
idea of election in all nations, for the significance 
of nationalities, of national life within the king- 
dom of God, and of the shape given by Chris- 
tianity to national institutions, 

This process of two-edged or two-sided antag- 
onism against the extremes will have to be car- 
ried on in all the points in which biblical theolo- 
gy, in a Christological aspect, relates to the law. 

The dogmatic peculiarity of the Mosaic law is 
its crystalline distinctness of form and its trans- 
parency, or its unpoetic precision and its sug- 
gestive symbolicalness. The absence of figures 
in the Mosaic law also marks its style, which 
everywhere and in the smallest details avoids the 
obscurity of an imaginative diction. This pro- 
saic precision is all the more striking, inasmuch 
as it is here and there interrupted by highiy 
poetical passages, and finally is supplemented by 
the lofty style of the prophetic book of Deute- 
ronomy. But out of this very distinctness, seem- 
ingly related only to civil affuirs, there shine 
forth everywhere the suggestive thoughtfulness 
and symbolicalness which gives to Mosaism the 
character of a typical institution throughout. 

The fundamental dogma of Mosaism is this: 
Elohim is Jehovah, or, Jehovah is Elohim, as the 
fundamental dogma of the New Testament is this: 
Jesus is the Christ, or, the Christ is Jesus. The 
God of all the worlds, Elohim, is Jehovah, the 
covenant God of Israel; the covenant God of 
Israel is also none the less the God of all the 
worlds. Religious catholicity and religious par- 
ticularism thus complement each other, although 
& narrow view of things keeps trying to bring 
them into antagonism. ’ 

On the basis of this dogma come first of all 
into clear prominence the idea and the law of 
personality. Jehovah is holy, ¢.¢., He keeps His 
personality, in which idea and essence are one, 
pure and unmixed, and for this reason He trains 
up Israel to be His holy people, a people of per- 
sonal worthiness. Again and again this covenant 
fellowship between the absolute and the limited 
personality is emphasized, also, therefore, the 
sonship for which Israel is called into existence, 

The idea that Israel, or humanity, is akia 
with God, is more conspicuous in the stern ma- 
jesty of the law than even in the dogmatics of 
the church. The Canaanites are rejected for the 
reason that they have ruined the worthiness of 
personality in the double form of voluptuous rites 
and of offerings to Moloch. 

With the notion of personality and holiness to 
which Israel is called in his fellowship with God 
are inseparably connected the necessity of expia- 
tion and the consecration of sacrifices. The con- 
secration of sacrifices; for mau always follows 
the impulse to make expiatory offerings. If he 
does not do this in a manner pleasing to God, he 
does it as a heathen in horrid caprice.~> To bodily 
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suicide corresponds in this respect intellectual 
suicide, tbe total denial of immortality, respect- 
ing which it is falsely asserted that Moses knew 
nothing of it. Moses, who had brought his peo- 
ple out of Egypt, out of the land where men wor- 
ship the dead and the other world, had first of 
all to wean the people from Egyptian concep- 
tions, and to train them chiefly to sanctify, as 
they ought, the things of this world, as being the 
proper foundation for a true view of the sacred- 
ness of the other world. The idea of imwmorta- 
lity, as something presupposed, is sufficiently 
-obvious in the Mosaic religion. 

As to the law itself, we must not overlook its 
divisions, nor the various combinations that re- 
sult from them. Although the law is a unit, yet 
the old distinction between the moral, ceremo- 
nial, and civil law is well founded. Hence the 
command of the day of rest is given in two con- 
nections: as an ethical law of humanity in the 
decalogue, and as a ceremonial law among the 
regulations for festivals in Leviticys. If this 
connection is overlooked, the Levitical ceremo- 
nial Sabbath will be transferred to the ten com- 
mandments, and on the other hand the Sabbath 
law of Leviticus will be treated as a mere Jewish 
ceremonial law. A similar combination is found 
in the ordinance of the day of atonement. Le- 
vitically it was the culmination of all the feasts; 
socially it was the fast-day of preparation for 
the feast of taberuacles. 

The Messianic seal of the three books (Exo- 
dus, Leviticus, and Numbers), which is discerned 
in the various institutions of the law, is found 
unmistakably impressed on the three books: 
Exodus is the book which eets forth the Messiah as 
prophet; in Leviticus the Messianic high-priest- 
hood is typically portrayed; while the book of 
Numbers describes the organization, appearance, 
and guidance of God’s host, whose military and 
victorious prince is Jehovah in His Messianic 
future. See details in the Introduction. 


Literature. 


Here belong, besides general commentaries, 
works on biblical theology (vid. Comm. on Genesis, 
p. 62eqq.). Vid. alistin Von Célln’s Biblische Theo- 
logie, 1. p.19. Likewise in Hagenbach’s Encyclopa- 
die, p. 214. [Darling’s Cyclopedia, Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary, Am. Ed.]._ Hagenbach puts here Hof- 
manun’s Schriftbeweis des Glaubens.—On the King- 
dom of God, and, in particular, Christology, vid. 
Comm. on Genesis. 

Most recent works: Von d. Golz: Gottes Of- 
leaps ita durch heilige Geschichte, Basel, 1868. 

wald, Die Lehre von Gott, oder Theologie des Al- 
ten und Neuen Testaments, Vol. I. Die Lehre vom 
Worte Gottes. Leipzig, 1871. Ocehler, Theology 
of the Old Testament [Clark’s Foreign Theological 
Library, 1875, 2 vols.]. 

Here belong works on special dogmatic and 
ethical questions, on the Israelitish character 
and beliefs, especially on the Jewish belief in im- 
mortality, on typology, and on Jewish laws. 

In reference to the general character of the 
Israelites, there are, in opposition to the scoffs of 
Feuerbach and the depreciatory judgment of Re- 
nan, Richard Wagner, and others, to be consi- 
dered both Jewish and Judaistic over-estimates 
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(¢. g., of Baumgarten and others), and likewise 
correct estimates. 

Monographs. On the name Jehovah vid. Tho- 
luck, Vermischte Schriften, 1., p. 877 sqq. The 
article by Oehler, in Herzog’s Real-encyclopadie ; 
Danz, p. 425. [Reland, Decas exercitationum, ete. ; 
Reinke, Philogisch-historische Abhandlung tiber den 


Gotlesnamen Jehovah; the above-mentioned arti- ° 


cle by Tholuck, translated by Dr. Robinson in 
the Biblical Repository, Vol. [V., 89-108; KE. Bal- 
lantine, Interpretation of Ex. vi. 2, 8; ibid., Vol. 
III , p. 780sqq. See also Hengstenberg, Authen- 
ticity of the Pentateuch, I., p. 213 sqq.; Kurtz, Die 
Einheit der Genesis, p. xiii. sqq.; Macdonald, 
i aaa to the Pentateuch, I1., p. 165 sqq. 
—TR.}]. 

On the Mosaic law. Vid. the older writings in 
Walch’s Bibliotheca, I. p.119. Also tbe article on 
(his topic, and a list of works, in Herzog’s Rea?-en- 
cyclopddte. Langen, Mosatsches Licht und Reekt, 
Halle, 1782; Salvador, Geschichte der mosaischen 
Institutionen; Bluhme, Collatio legum Romanarum 
et Mosaicarum, 1848. Schnell, Das israelitische 
Recht in seinen Grundziigen dargestellt, Basel, 1853 ; 
Bunsen, /nhal: und Epochen der mosaischen Gesetzge- 
bung (Bibelurkunden, I. p. 229); Riehm, Die Ge- 
setzgebung in Lande Moab, Gotha, 1854. [ Michaelis, 
Laws of Moses; Saalschiitz, Das mosasche Recht ; 
Wines, Commentary on the Laws of the Ancient 
Hebrews.—TB. ]. 


R. Kibel, Das alttestamentliche Gesetz und seine 
Urkunde, Stuttgart, 1867; F. E. Kiibel, Die 
soziale und volkswirthschafiliche Gesetzgebung dea 
Alten Bundes, Wiesbaden, 1870. 


On the Mosaic doctrine of immortality, Oehler, 
Feteris Testamentt sententia de rebus post mortem 
futuris, Stuttgart, 1846; Brecher, Die Unsterb- 
lichkeitslehre des israelitischen Volks, Leipzig, 1857; 
Engelbert, Das negative Verdienst des Alten Testa- 
ments um die Unsterblichkettslehre, Berlin, 1857; 
Herm. Schultz, Die Voraussetzungen der christ- 
lichen Lehre von der Unsterblichkeit, Gottingen, 
1861; Klostermann, Hoffnung kinfliger Erlosung 
aus dem Todeszustande bei den Frommen des A. T. 
(Untersuchungen zur alttestamentlichen Theologie, 
Gotha, 1868). [Bottcher, De Inferis Rebusque 
post Mortem futuris ex Hebraorum et Grecorum 
Opinionibus, Dresden, 1546; Warburton, Divine 
Legation of Moses; Alger, Critical History of the 
Doctrine of a Future Life, aud the bibliographical 
Appendix of the same by Ezra Abbot, LL. D. 
—Tr.} 

On the typology of the Old Testament, espe- 
cially of the Pentateach, oid. Comm. on Genesis, 
p. 62 sq.; Hiller, Newes System aller Vorbilder 
Jesu Christi durch das ganze Alte Testament; 
Fairbairn, Typology of Scripture; Balr, Symlolik 
des mosaischen Cultus; monographs iu Licbner 
and Dorner’s Zeitschrift; and the article Vorbild 
in Herzog’s Real-encyclopddie by Tholuck ; Com- 
mentary on Genesis, p. 238qq.—[Kurtz, Sacrificial 
Offerings of the Old Testament; J. Pye Smith, 
Sacrifice and Priesthood of Jesus Christ; Magee, 
Scriptural Doctrine of Atonement and Sacrifices ; 
Outram, 7wo Dissertations on Sacrifices; Tholuck, 
Appendiz to Cummentary on the Hebrews.—Tr. ] 


More special articles, e.g. on the Decalogue, 
vid. under the several books. 
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B. SPECIAL DOCTBINAL REMARKS ON EXODUS. 


1. The Redemption of Israel, or the Type of 


Redemption in General. 


By the history of the redemption of Israel the 
Mosaic legislation is connected with the patri- 
archal religion of promise, and by means of this 
alone does this legislation receive its proper 
position and meaning. The Mosaic law, too, is 
founded on the redemption, as is expressly de- 
clared in the introductory clause of the Deca- 


logue; und it is a Rabbinic. extravagance to 
make a distinct commandment out of the open- 
ing words: ‘‘I am Jehovah, thy God,’ ete. A 
foreign code of laws imposed as a yoke upon a 
nation without any intervention, in such a sense 
as Hegel and others conceive the Mosaic law, 
would be only despotic constraint, not a real 
law in the spiritual sense. By means of re- 
demption Jehovah has secured for Himself the 
office of lawgiver for the people of His possession. 
By means of the redemption He has established 
in the minds of all the people the confident hope 
that all His commandments, even those that for 
the present are the most unintelligible, are the 
products of the same Spirit that redeems and 
continues the redemption. By means of the 
redemption Jehovah has liberated the peuple 
from a slavish yoke and service, in order to 
train them for freedom by the educational influ- 
ence of legal compulsion and of a servile condi- 
tion. Hence all the main features in the guiding 
of the Israelites to Sinai are each of them highly 
significant types in illustration of the idea of 
redemption. With seeming hopelessness be- 
gins the history of redemption. The wonder- 
ful deliverance of the one called to be a deliverer, 
the unconscious assistance rendered in the midst 
of the hostile people themselves, the flight and 
concealment of Moses in Midian, the contest 
with the obduracy of the tyrant, and even with 
the reluctance and unbelief of his own people, 
the long anxious waiting for the decision, the 
fins! breaking away, the passage through the 
Red Sea, the further miraculous aid, the pillar 
of cloud and fire, the friendship of Jethro and 
his counsels ;—all these things are found re- 
peated a hundred.times in more general forms 
in the history of the kingdom of God. The ori- 
ginal redemption of Israel, as continued through 
a long series of redemptive acts, is the type of the 
real redemption of all mankind through Christ, 
and is reflected in all analogous facts until the 
last redemption of mankind in the future world. 
Jehovah is the Goel peceomer of His people. 
Vid. the artiole on Eridsung in Herzog. 

On the dogmatic significance of Moses vid. the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. On the Passover, vid. 
the dictionaries and Dans. 


2. The Law. 


The law of Moses, in its inmost essence, is the 
objectified conscience of man, or the subjectified, 
humanized will of God. It is the conscience 
primarily of the patriarchs, in general, however, 
of humanity, since the conscience of humanity 
is aroused and awaked to actual conscientious- 
ness in the elect fathers of the faith that rested 
on the promises. It is the divine training-school 
(Gal. iii.) by means of which the religion of the 


chosen ones is made the religion of the multi- 
tude of the Israelitish people, and indirectly of 
all mankind. It is the educational will of God, 
which came forth out of the inward illumination 
of the lawgiver, and put itself into the form ot 
an objective writing on stone, to be transformed 
again in due time from the stone by means of tbe 
divine guidance into the writing on the heart, 
the law of the Spirit, vid. Jer. xxxi. 88. 

The one root of the law is the covenant of cir- 
cumocision, which from the first pointed tu the 
circumcision, the regeneration, of the heart, 
Deut. x. 16; xxx. 6. Vid. Comm. on Genesis, 
p. 426. The law, accordingly, is not stationary, 
but is everywhere a movement in and with the 
legal man towards regeneration (vid. Rom. vii.); 
and the method of this movement is sacrifice, 
the fundamental type of which appears in tbe 
feast of the Passover-lamb. This festival looks, 
in its character of sin-offering, peace-offering 
and burnt-offering, towards a process of spirit- 
ualizing the law, and forms a contrast to the 
curse-offerihg. 

After individual foreshadowings of the law 
(Ex. xv. 26; xvi. 29; obedience, the Sabbath), 
follows the ethical legislation from Mount Sinai, 
described to us as a sympathetic excitement of 
the whole people caused by their intercourse 
with Moses. The manifestation amidst thunder 
and lightning was to be interpreted by every 
conscience according to its attitude towards 
Jehovah; it is a one-sided conception to regard 
itas wholly threat and terror (Ps. xxix.), though 
it bas primarily this effect for the consciousness 
of guilt which is awakened by the law. 

Jehovah’s legislation is progressive; hence 
we have to distinguish a legislation of Sinai— 
in fact a two-fold one, owing to the interruption 
occasioned by the worship of the golden calf; a 
legislation of Kadesh (Dt. xxxiii. 2); a legislation 
of the fields of Moab (of Seir?); finally, the pro- 
phetic legislation of Deuteronomy—the latter as 
a beginning of the spiritualizationu of the law. 

But the law aims at no one-sided spirituality. 
It demands first of all acts of commission ind 
omission founded on an iuner motive as a train- 
ing to spirituality in the inner life, and at last 
again spiritual acts. So it is in a three-fold 
respect a type of the fundamental forms of the 
legal aspects of the kingdom of God, viz., as 
being a barrier, a mirror, and a rule. 

First of all, the law’s requirement of deeds 
roust not be toned down. Deeds are a check 
upon that which is evil, a definition, a pic- 
ture, a practice of that which is good. But 
the law as a mirror is the training-master to 
bring to Christ; it leads to a deepening of the 
inner life, till one comes to the bell of self: know- 
ledge (Rom. vii.); and here only is brought to 
perfection that entire receptivity for the Gospel 
of grace, through which the law is transformed 
into a fountaio of spiritual life. 

The mistaken view respecting acts, that the 
mere act is all that is needed, is the root of Ju- 
daism, of Pharisaio self-righteousness, though 
even the mere doing or not doing has its value 
and reward in the outward world, especially in 
the regulations of social life. 

The mistaken view respecting the mirroring 
of one’s self in the law, that the recognition of 
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sia is an end in itself, leads to the deadening of 
the inner life in self-depreciation, quietism and 
pietistic self-torture. 

The mistaken view respecting the law of the 
Spirit is the spiritualism which tends to dissoci- 
ate itself from that which is the condition of it, 
viz. consciousness of sin and faith in redemption, 
and which more or less decidedly lapses into 
antinomianism. 

The unity of life in the law of the letter is a 
continual movement, which leads to the right- 
eousness of faith, and, as the law of the spirit, 
to the righteousness of the life. 

On the abolition of the law in the New Testa- 
ment, comp. the Comm. on Matthew, p. 109, on 
Romans, p. 137. Abolished as regards the seve- 
rity, narrowness, and outwardness of the letter, 
the law is lifted up into the region where there 
is no limit to what is required of the spirit and 
rendered by it. 

On the three spheres of the law according to 
its primary outline, the ethical, the ceremonial, 
and the civil, as they are distinctly contrasted 
with one another in the brief outline, vid. the 
exegesis in point. 

In a more general form the three books are to 
be divided throughout according to these three 
spheres of the law. 

The first form of the law was abolished, as to 
its covennot validity, by the worship of the 
golden calf. The fact that Moses broke the 
tables of the law, is an eternal repudiation of 
image-worship, because this worship leads to 
idolatry, though it is not in its intention direct 
idolatry. The relation of the new tables of the 
law is perbaps this: The former prohibit the 
rudeness and hereditary sinfulness of the natu- 
ral life; the latter prohibit, with that, apos- 
tasy also, and constitute therefore for the apos- 
tate people the discipline of a state of penitence, 
the penalty of a lay condition, the disciplinary 
excommunication. 

On the analysis of the law vid. p. 75. 

Treatises. On the decalogue vid. Danz, Encyclo- 
padie und Methodologie, p. 210, Supplement, p. 25; 
Utto, Dekalogische Untereuchungen, Halle, 1857; 
Geffken, Ueber die verschiedenen LEintheilungen 
des Dekalogs, Hamburg, 1838; Stier, Die zehn 
Gebote in Katechismus, Barmen, 1858; the article 
Dekalog in Herzog’s Real-encyclopadie. Here be- 
long the discussions of this topic in the works on 
biblical theology, in the older works on dog- 
matics and ethics, and in the catechisms. 

On the Sabbath (or Sunday) in particular, 
Hengstenb., Ueber den Tag des Herrn, Berlin, 1852; 
Wilbelmi, Ueber Feiertagsheiligung, Halle, 1867; 
Danz, under Sabbath and under Sonntag; also his 
article Sonntagsfeier in the Supplement, p. 99. [Hes- 
sey, Sunday, Bampton Lectures for 1860; Whately, 
Thoughts on the Sabbath; L. Coleman, in Bibliotheca 
Sacra, Vol. 1.; Jobn8 Stonein Theol. Eclectic, Vol. 
IV.; Paley, Moral and Political Philosophy ; Mau- 
rice, On the Sabbath, and the articles in Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary, and Kitto’s Cyclopedia.—TkR. } 


8. The Tabernacle. 
The tabernacle is not mainly the meeting- 


house of the popular congregation (33/19 MK), 
but the dwelling-place, the palace, of its Lord; 


not, therefore, mainly the centra of worship, but 


the sanctuary of the law (MIYN Oa). In the 


tabernacle the appearance of God, and with it, 
so to speak, Sinai, remain permanently; hence it 
is the place where the people are to appear before 
Jehovah, where they hear the testimony of His 
law, and bring the offering of setf-surrender in 
prayer and reconciliation. For this reason, 
as already remarked, the picture of the taber- 
nacle stands in Exodus, not in Leviticus. 


The holy place where God made His appear- 
ance is originally designated only by a stone 
monument (Gen. xxviii. 18); then it is artisti- 
cally represented by the tabernacle, which was 
afterwards transformed into the temple. But 
even in the tabernacle the one place of God's reve- 
lation is developed into a gradual succession of 
revelations: the court; the holy place, the ob- 
long (as an incomplete square); and the Holy 
of holies, as the highest form of the sanctuary, 
and, in its square form, a symbol of perfection. 
The divine law in the first stage, the court, is re- 
presented by the sacred limit, the screen of the 
sanctuary, the laver, the mirrors, the sacrificial 
death; in the second, by the seven-branched 
candlestick; in the third, by the ark of the law 
protected by the cherubim. Therewith corre- 
sponds in the first stage the altar of burnt-offer- 
ing, which consumes the sacrifice in the fire; in 
the second, the altar of incense, over which the 
soul of the offering rises upwards in prayer; in 
the third, the lid of the ark of the covenant, the 
lid of expiation, of re-union with Jehovah.—The 
benefits which God’s people obtain are, in the 
first stage, absolution and a simple blessing; in 
the second the sacerdotal communion with Jeho- 
vah at the table of shew-bread ; in the third, the 
high-priestly vision of the glory of the Lord—the 
whole inuring to the benefit of the people in the 
threefold blessing (Num. vi. 23-26), but presup- 
posing a threefold advance in degrees of piety: 
obedience and confession; prayer; joyous self- 
surrender even unto death. 

“As to the materials and the bnilding of the 
tabernacle, we refer to the exegetical remarks, 
p. 151, to the numerous monographs, and to the 
archeological and lexical descriptions. 

As the tabernacle is, on the one hand, a type 
of all true temples, churches, and sanctuaries on 
earth, the mother of the greatest cathedrals and — 
of the smallest chapels, so is it, on the other 
hand, as being instituted by Jehovah, the oppo- 
site of all self-chosen forms of divine service 
(é9eA09 pyoxeia, Col. ii. 28), idol groves, and hide- 
ous systems of worship. Among the several 
typical features are especially to be considered 
the picture of the tabernacle as seen in the mount, 
or the ideal plan of the building; the vocation 
of sacred art in the form of architecture and the 
art of making symbolic figures; the grand volun- 
tary contributions of the people for the sanc- 
tuary; and the glorious festival of consecration. 
But as the tabernacle was the provisional adum- 
bration of the temple of Solomon, so it was, 
together with it, an adumbration of the great 
dwelling-place of the Lord which embraces the 
heaven of heavens, but is not embraced by it (1 
Kings viii). 

For works on the tabernacle vid. p. 118. 
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SECOND DIVISION: 


A. GBNERAL HOMILETIC REMARKS. 


First of all is to be noticed the fact that in the 
sncient church the three books of the law were 
made, by the help of allegorical interpretation, 
an important means of Christian edification. As 
the most prominent example of this, Origen is to 
be named. 

lt was a consequence of the allegorical style 
of preaching, that, on the one hand, on account 
of the unmistakable uncertainty and caprice of 
its changing hues, it could not but weaken the 
assurance of faith, while, on the other hand, it 
could not but occasion a large deficiency in practi- 
eal ethics resting on faith, and in the ethical expo- 
sition of Scripture. This evil effect has been espe- 
cially pointed out by a pious and sober teacher 
of pastoral theology, Peter Roques, Le Pasteur 
Evangélique, Basle, 1728. He even traces the 
corruption of the Eastern Church largely to the 
moral barrenness of the fantastical allegorical 
style of preaching. 

It cannot be denied that the allegorical mode 
of explaining the Scriptures, derived from the 
Alexandrian theology, was in existence among 
the Christians even at the time of the origin of 
the N. T. Yet we must make a radical distinc- 
tion between typical and allegorical interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. The typology of the N. T. may 
here and there, especially in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, border on the allegorical method; but 
this method itself does not appear distinctly ex- 
cept in the extra-biblical works, ¢. g., in the inter- 
pretation of Abraham’s 318 servants in the Epis- 
tle of Barnabas.* 

Yet even at a still later point there must be dis- 
tinguished among the apostolical and church fa- 
thers the typical from the allegorical treatment 
of the Bible. 

But after the allegorical method had obtained 
theoretically the predominance, one fact is still 
to be considered, to which the rigid advocates of 
the grammatico-historical interpretation do not 
do justice. For the Middle Ages the conception 
of the infinitely rich and profound contents of 
the Holy Scriptures as ideally considered could 
be gained only by the allegorical way. The 
simple light had to be broken in the prism of 
the Middle Ages into the colors of the sevenfold 
sense of Scripture. 

Nevertheless the homiletic use of allegory in 
reference to the books now under oonsideration 
was very much limited by the prevalence of the 
custom of observing the pericopes as well as by 
the saints’ days; and this limitation has con- 
tinued, on account of the pericopes, to affect the 


* (This was thus interpreted: 818 is made up of 10 represent- 
ed by the Greek letter c, 8 represented by », and 300 represent- 
ed by r. The first two letters cy stand for Incovs, and the last 
repr. sents the form of the cross.—Tz. | 


HOMILETIC HINTS. 


Lutheran church. But it was otherwise with 
homiletics in the Re’ormed church, and with 
the mystic edification derived from the reading 
of the Bible; it was not beld in check by the: 
pericopes, but rather set itself in opposition to 
that constraint; and that the Reformed churches 
were fond of Old Testament texts is accounted 
for by this fact in part, and not simply by their 
conception of the Bible as a code of laws, and by 
the fact ‘‘that the Reformed Pietism was more 
fantastic than its Lutheran brother” (Diestel, 
Geschichte des Alten Testaments in der christlichen 
Kirche, p. 774). It may indeed be assumed that 
the allegorical style of preaching in the Re- 
formed chureh was in great part provoked by 
the Lutheran mystics and commentators. 


When the homiletioc use of allegorical exposj- 
tion began to run into absurdities (vid. exam- 
ples in Lentz), it also gradually fell into con- 
demnation—a process which began with the time 
of the Reformation. That it nevertheless was 
able to maintain itself so long after the Reforma- 
tion, and so often seemingly to become rejuve- 
nated, was due to its connection with a mysti- 
cism which was full of life, and to its repugnance 
to the dryness of dogmatic formulas. But 
more especially its life was due to a dim feeling 
(misconstrued, it is true) of the peculiarity of 
the symbolical side of the Biblical style, as op- 
posed to the extreme orthodox and the radical 
tendency to reduce it all to a purely abstract 
literalism. 

Works on the interpretation of the Scriptures. 
Whitby, Disserfatio de sacrarum acripturarum 
interpretatione, etc. London, 1714; Schuler, 
Geschichte der populiren Schrifterklarung unter 
den Christen von dem Anfang des Christenthums bts 
auf die gegenwartigen Zeiten. Tiibingen, 1787; J. 
G. Rosenmiiller, Historia Interpretationis librorum 
sacrorum in ecclesia christiana; Meyer, Creschichte 
der Schrifterkldrung seit der Wiederherstellung der 
Wissenschaften, Gottingen, 1802 (in the Introduc- 
tion @ condensed survey of the history of the 
interpretation of Scripture from the beginning 
of the Christian church till the 15th century) ; 
Migelin, Die allegorische Bibelauslegung, besonders 
in der Predigt, historisch und didaktisch betrachtet, 
Niirnberg, 1844; Elster, de medi xvi theologia 
exegetica, Géttingen, 1855; Lents, Geschichte der 
christlichen Homiletik, Brunswick, 1839; Ludwig, 
Ueber dee praktische Auslegung der heiligen Schrift, 
Frankfort, 1859.—Among the general commen- 
taries the Berleburg Bible, as an allegorizing 
one, especially belongs here. A very prominent 
allegorist was Madame Guyon (vid. the article in 
Herzog). Diestel, Geschichte des Alten Testaments 
in der christlichen Kirche.—A list of writings on 
hermeneutics is given in Hagenbach’s Encyclo- 
pddie, p. 174 sqq. See also the article Herme- 
neutik in Herzog’s Realencyclopddie; the Comm. 
on Genesis, p. 101; Winer, Reallezicon, If., p. 116 
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eqq. [Marsh, Lectures on the Criticism and Inter- 
pretation of the Bible; Davidson, Sacred Herme- 
neutics; Fairbairn, Hermeneutical Manual; Im- 
mer, Hermeneuttk, a translation of which will 
soon appear from the press of W. F. Draper, 
Andover.—Tr. ] | 


B. SPECIAL HOMILETIC REMARKS ON EXODUS. 


I. The Redemption and the Bringing of the 
People to Sinas. 

1. The Significance of the People of Israel, particu- 
larly of the Tribes in reference to the Kingdom of 
God. 

The rise of the people of Israel in bondage, 
and the redemption running parallel with it, 
alsoatype. A miniature picture of humanity. 
—Egypt in its two-fold form: a refuge of the 
founders of the kingdom of God, and the first 
anti-theocratic power. Repeated in the general 
history of the world.—Moses’ leadership in its 
theocratic significance. Even Moses, the medi- 
ator of the law and of the restricted Jewish eco- 
nomy, had to receive a preparatory training in 
all the wisdom of the Egyptians.—Moses and 
the other children, exposed and apparently lost, 
who have become great men in the world’s his- 
tory, especial monuments of divine Providence 
(Cyrus, Romulus, Christ).—The epochs of reve- 
ation and the periods of the history of revela- 
tion, or the intervals in the revelation, are care- 
fully to be noticed. For us the epochs of reve- 
lation blend into one on account of the unity of the 
Bible and of Biblical history. Inreality, however, 
they are separated by great intervals. That is: 


From Adam to Noah; 

From Noah to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; 

From Jacob to Moses; 

From Moses and Joshua to Samuel (only spo- 
radically interrupted) ; : 

From David to Elijah and Elisha; 

From that time to the Messianic prophets ; 

From Malachi to John the Baptist and Christ. 

! 


2. Moses. 


In Moses’ life the wisdom of the divine train- 
ing is disclosed, and particularly in the contrast 
between his own impulsive effort to redeem his 
people and his divine calling.—The high signi- 
ficance of the school of solitary life in the wil- 
derness (Abraham, Moses, Elijah, Christ; analo- 

ies: the monks even, Mohammed, Jacob Bohm, 

ox the Quaker).—The burning and yet not con- 
sumed thorn-bush, an allegorical phenomenon 
of revelation, whose interpretation can be con- 
demned on the ground of its being allegorical 
only from a misunderstanding.—The name of 
Jehovah could not get its specific significance 
for Israel as the name of the faithful covenant- 
God continually reappearing, until the second 
principal revelation of the covenant-God, even 
though it was known before. So the term ‘justi- 
fication” was known in the Church from the 
New Testament itself, but first received its spe- 
cific signification through the Reformation.— 
If it was known that the God who revealed Him- 
self as Deliverer to Moses had also been the God 
of Abraham, then it was also known that He 
would show Himself in all future time as a God 


of deliverance (when the mathematicianfhas two 
points beyond him, he can also fix the third).— 
The declaration: ‘‘I am the God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob,”’ contains in fact the most deci- 
sive argument for immortality, much as it has 
been misunderstood (vid. Comm. on Matthew 
xxii. 82).—The stern rebuke of the neglect of 
circumcision a hard problem for the Baptists. 
For it is not true that circumcision for the Jews 
was merely a national custom; it was for them, 
as a religious institution, the sign of the cove- 
nant, a sacrament, And, as such, a typical pro- 
mise of regeneration, imposing an obligation 
(Deut. x. 16; xxx. 6).—Connection between 
God’s wrath and man’s death (vid. the article 
Zorn in Herzog's Realencyclopadie). After the 
miracles of the theocracy have been heralded by 
the name Ei Shaddai [God Almighty] and the 
birth of Israel, they now appear as the media 
of the redemption of Israel. By two or three 
features they are from the outset distinguished 
from magical occurrences — by natural sub- 
strata, prophetic presentiment and a symbolic re- 
presentation; but they yet remain, as divine acts 
serving the purpose of credentials, judgment, 
and deliverance, forever above the sphere of the 
extraordinary, the wonderful. They are the 
new exploits of God, which come in connection 
with a new word, and herald a new time of sal- 
vation (vid. more on the parallel miracles in my 
Life of Christ). 


8. Moses and Aaron. 


The fact is often repeated in the world, and so 
too in the kingdom of God, that the great cha- 
racter is not a great orator, and the great orator 
not a great character. 


4. Pharaoh. 


God’s message to Pharaoh: “Let my people 
go, that they may serve me,” has been delivered 
by the command of God's Spirit at many hie- 
rarchica] sees and royal courts, ¢.g. at the court 
of Louis XIV.; and He will everywhere conti- 
nue to deliver it where necessary. Pharaoh's 
obduracy is primarily his own fault, secondarily 
a judgment divinely inflicted (vid. Comm. on 
Romans, chaps. ix.-xi.).—The preservation of 
Pharaoh, who, considered by himself, would 
long before have been destroyed by the Egyptian 
plague of the pestilence, is due to his connection 
with the history of the people of God; the 
real good of the pious does not demand that their 
oppressors be at once destroyed, but, on the 
contrary, that they be preserved a while till a 
certain goal ie reached. They are, so to speak, 
set up for the very purpose of glorifying in them 
the name of God, by the final judgment inflicted 
on their arrogance. If they will not glorify 
God’s name freely, consciously and directly, then 
they must be instrumental in glorifying it against 
their will, unconsciously and indirectly (Romanus 
ch. ix.). Comp. the Wisdom of Solomon acd Klop- 
stock’s Messiah on the condemnation of tyrants. 


5. The Egyptian Plagues. 


The Egyptian plages are typical, living repre- 
sentatives of all the judgments of God in history, 
(1) in their complete number, ten, the number 
of the entire course of the world; (2) in their 
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intermittent rhythm, ascending from the light- 
est infliction to the heaviest; (3) in the miracu- 
lous augmentation of natural calamities pecu- 
liar to the earth and the country, and in the 
connection of these with the movements of the 
world of mind, the joyful testimonies of the 
pious, the bad conscience and horror of the 
godless; (4) in the correspondence between 
the sudden precipitation of the crises of the 
earth’s physical history, and that of the crises 
of the kingdom of God; (5) in the exalted 
symbolic form of God’s deeds in sacred his- 
tory. The false miracles by which the Egyp- 
tian sorcerers sought to neutralize the effect 
of Moses’ miracles have their reflex in the most 
various forms even in New Testament times 
and in the history of the Church (2 Tim. iii, 8). 
So Julian instituted an anti-Christian order of 
preachers and similar things. So in modern 
times the itinerant preaching of the Gospel, the 
church-bolidays, and religious associations have 
been imitated in one direction and another. But 
the unholy imitations can never keep pace with 
the holy originals.—This, too, remains true in the 
spiritual world, that God’s plagues as such are 
limited entirely to the enemies of His people.— 
The institution of the Passover-meal on the night 
of Egypt's terror is a type of the institution of 
the Lora’s Supper on the momentous night of 
the betrayal of Christ. This lofty festival of 
victory in the midst of the terrors of death aud 
of the abyss is one of the most unmistakable 
of God’s grand thoughts of love and of peace, 
and would never have been conceived, still less 
carried out, by the selfish heart of man. 


6. The Passover. 


In the Passover all the forms of offering are 
concentrated and explained. First, it takes the 
place of the curse-offering, the Aherem, which 
was inflicted on the Egyptian first-born; secondly, 
it is a sin-offering made by the act of sprinkling 
the blood, by which the door is marked with the 
divine direction, ‘‘ Pass over,” for the angel of 
destruction; thirdly, however, it is most emphati- 
cally a peace-offering, as being the Old Testa- 
ment eucharist, for which reason also the passo- 
ver was siain by all the heads of houses, and 
eaten by all the inmates of the house; finally, it 
is made complete, as a burnt-offering, in the burn- 
ing of all the parts which are left over from the 
sacred meal.—On the significance of carrying 
away the silver and gold articles, vid. Comm. on 
Genesis, p. 88. In every great judicial crisis a 
part of the goods of this world, or of a spiritual 
Egypt, falls to the people of God, as, ¢. g., at the 
time of Constantine, the time of the Reformation, 
and other times ;—not by oheating and robbery, 
but through mental agitation; agitated souls cust 
it into the hands of the representatives of the 
viotorious spirit. 


7. The Feast of Unleavened Bread. 


Together with the Passover is instituted the 
feast of unleavened bread, characterized, on the 
one hand, as @ denunciation of the world, and, 
on the other, as & renunciation of worldliness, or 
voluntary abstinence for the sake of the Lord. 
This does not make leaven as such a symbol of 
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evil (vid. Comth. on Matt. xiii. 88), but it makes 
the leaven which is qualified by some reference 
to the world (the Egyptians, the Pharisees, efc.), 
a symbol of the contagious and overpowering in- 
fluence of participation in an injurious enjoy- 
ment. As the Passover feast obligates to a tem- 
porary festival of unleavened bread, so the Lord’s 
Supper obligates to a permanent avoidance of 
ruinous associations.—Participation in the Pass- 
over is conditioned on circumcision (xii. 48) ; 
and a participation in the Lord's Supper, on the 
rite of baptism.—The religious education of the 
young has from the outset a connection with the 
sacraments (xiii. 14), and finds itself at once 
enjoined, whenever a religious congregation is 
formed.—To guide the weak young congregation 
of God through the wilderness is safer than to 
guide them through the land of the Philistines. 
Here is figuratively represented the import of 
asceticism (xiii. 17, 18). 


8. Joseph's Bones. 


A boundary line between the theocracy and 
the world 1s formed not only by the sacraments 
and feasts, but also by the consecrated burinl. 
So the church-yard has also ite ecclesiastical 
significance. But as the political cominunity 
has a part in the bells in the tower, so also in a 
church-yard as God’s field, and only Christian 
wisdom, not fanaticism, can correctly apprehend 
the distinction. 


9. The Pillar of Cloud and Fire. 


As the same pillar over the sanctuary is a pil- 
lar of cloud by day, and a pillar of fire by night, 
so it stands now before the host as & sacred van- 
guard, now behind them as a protecting rear- 
guard separating Israel from the pursuing ene- 
my. To this divine separation of Israel from the 
world, following the sacramental separations, is 
next added the great actual separation by means of 
the Red Sea. It isa double protection for the con- 
gregation of God, that not only the congregation 
is hidden from the pursuing worldly power, but 
also the frightful equipments of this power are 
in great part hidden from the congregation by 
the miraculous phenomenon of the pillar of cloud 
and fire. By day the pillar of cloud is more 
visible than the fiery pillar; hy night the fire is 
more visible than the cloudy pillar. When one 
walks in the light of knowledge, he needs to be 
made secure by the symbolical obscurity of the 
mysterics of the church; when one walks through 
the night of temptation, he is made secure by the 
fiery tokens of the animating presence of the 
Lord.—The policy of falsehood, of selfishness, 
of arrogance, and of treachery, has plunged more 
than one Pharaoh into destruction from the ear- 
lieat times down to the history of Buonaparte. 


10. The Red Sea. 


In their extreme distress the Israelites cast 
themselves in view of the oppressors into the Red 
Sea, but do so at the bidding of God and of the rod 
of Moses. Here, too, the natural substratum is to 
be taken together with the divine deed. (Ex. xiv. 
21; Ps. cvi. 9). The terrestrial crisis is united 
with the crisis of the kingdom of God, Moses’ 
prophetic spirit with his symbolic miraculous 
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agency. The Red Sea stands midway between 
the deluge (1 Pet. iii. 20) and baptism (1 Cor.’x. 
2). Inaltl three cases the redemption of the new 
man is effected through judgment on the old; 
there takes place a separation, by means of which 
the destructible part falls a prey to real or appa- 
rent destruction, and the salvable part is trans- 
ferred to a condition of life and salvation. The 
first separation constitutes a universal historical 
type, and in its magnitude, as the destruction of 
the first world (in a sense also as a sequel of the 
catastrophes of creation), points to the second and 
third separations, but also beyond them to the 
last great separation at the end of theworld. The 
second separation is a theocratic typical institu- 
tion, which makes the Jews Israelites; the third 
constitutes a symbolic and real dividing line be- 
tween the church and the world, and, in so far 
as it is inwardly expressed and realized, be- 
tween the kingdom of God and the kingdom of 
darkness. The seeming downfall of the church 
of God is always succeeded by a higher rise, as 
the seeming triumph of the power of darkness 
indicates its actual overthrow. 


11. The Song of Moses. 


The song of Moses is the first form of reli- 
gious service in the church of God, proceeding 
from the experience of the first miraculous typi- 
cal redemption, and hence is of perpetual signi- 
ficance for all worship celebrating redemption 
and for all songs up to the last redemption at 
the end of the world (Rev. xv. 3). The Old Tes- 
tament is acquainted with two great redemptive 
facts: the redemption out of the bondage in 
Egypt, and out of the Babylonish captivity; the 
New Testament proclaims the two greatest: the 
primal redemption accomplished by Christ, and 
the final one in the other world which He will 
accomplish at His appearing. It is noticeable 
that in the song of Moses the attribute of God’s 
holiness is for the first time celebrated together 
with others. This indicates the early origin of the 
song, and particularly the period of holiness, 
which from this time on becomes Jehovah’s most 
characteristic attribute; the attribute of justice, 
which predominates more at a later time, here 
appears only incidentally, as it were, in a oon- 
fession of sin on Pharaoh’s part. The freedom 
which even in the Old Testament appears in its 
first free form of worship, in spite of its re- 
straints, is especially evidenced by the fe- 
male choir, which Miriam leads, particularly 
by the instrumental music of the tambou- 
rines, and even the festive dance. What a sorry 
spectacle certain restrictions in the worship of 
the old Reformed Church present by the side of 
this, while yet that church professes to be of an 
eminently New Testament type. 


12. The First Stopping-places. 


The first encampment of the children of Israel 
by the twelve fountains and under the seventy 
palm-trees at Elim makes, with Moses’ triumphal 
song after the deliverance, one whole. But a 
preliminary goal reached in the way of salvation 
heralds a new contest. The great weakness of 
the new congregation is displayed in the fact 
that, in spite of those rich experiences of deli- 


verance, as soon as they begin to suffer want, 
they begin again to murmaor. But just because 
the congregation is so young and so weak, 
Jehovah is indulgeut towards them, and presents 
them in the wilderness of Sin with the miracu- 
lous bread of manna (the gift of quails seems 
here to be anticipated, xvi. 13), and at Rephidim 
with water from the rock. Both facts are closely 
related to one another and to the foregoing pas- 
sage through the Red Sea. At a later time 
Jehovah cannot exercise the same indulgence 
towards the old and more experienced company 
when they murmur in like manner; even Moses’ 
subtle error is now severely punished (Num. xi. 
81 sqq.; xx. 1 sqq.). Repetition in the divine 
training of children is no more a tautology than 
in the human training of them. 


18. Amalek and Jethro. 


The first war of the Israelites is a war of de- 
fence against the Amalekites; but the victory 
depends on three forces: the people’s recent 
experience of deliverance, Moses’ intercession, 
and Joshua’s generalship (vid. my pamphlet, 
Vom Krieg und vom Sieg). Amalek thus becomes 
a type of the anti-theocratio worldly spirit, as 
Egypt was before (xvii. 16). But that there are 
two kinds of heathenism, and accordingly a two- 
fold relation of the people of God to it, is shown 
by the deportment of Jethro, Moses’ father-in- 
law and a Midianite priest, as compared with 
Amalek. He has kept Moses’ wife and sons in 
his charge during Moses’ mission in Egypt; he 
brings them to him now, and rejoices in Israel’s 
redemption and God’s great deeds with hearty . 
sympathy; nay, his confession that the glory of 
Jehovah is above all the gods is enough even to 
warrant Aaron and the elders in holding reli- 
gious communion with him; they eat bread with 
him before God, as also Moses at the very first 
had received him with reverence and cordiality 
—a circumstance fitted to put to shame those 
Christians who like to seek for the essence of 
communion in the excommunication which is 
appended to it. Nay, the great law-giver even 
adopts at the suggestion of this Midianitish priest 
a reform ade 18 sqq.), which, as being a tes- 
timony of superior human reason against the 
dangers of a one-sided centralization in govern- 
ment, even significantly precedes the giving of 
the law itself. 


14. Israel's Voluntary Assent to the Covenant with 
Jehovah at Sinai. 


Thus the congregation has come to Sinai, and 
here the people are summoned to enter, by means 
of a voluntary covenant with Jehovah, into a 
peculiar relation to Him, to become Jehovah’s 
people under His theocracy. Here now the 
sacred history itself stands clearly opposed to a 
series of distortions of it. In the first place, we 
see that the giving of the law on Sinai is not the 
beginning of the Oid Testament; Israel, rather, 
came to Sinai as a typical, consecrated people, 
in whose rise and redemption Jehovah bas pro- 
visionally fulfilled the promise given to Abra- 
ham (vid, Gal. iii. 15 sqq.). Secondly, we see 
that the people were by no means involuntarily 
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made slaves under the law (as Hegel con- 
ceives). Thirdly, we see that even the rigorous 
fencing off of the lofty mountain, the thunder 
and lightning, and the cloud on the mountain, 
are not to be pronounced so one-sidedly a mani- 
festation of Jehovah’s angry jealousy as was 
often done by the older theologians, and as was 
charged upon the Old Testament in gross carica- 
tures in the rationalistic period. Even Deutero- 
nomy has presented a more catholic, free, aud, 
one may say, New Testament view of the mani- 
festation of the divine majesty, power, and holi- 
ness which encompasses the origin of the law, 
ani which is continually to attend it in its 
sway (Deut. xxxiii. 1-8). As to the covenant 
(which is not merely an institution, as Hofmann 
holds), there should be specially noticed the 
repeated questions put to the people and their 
answers of assent (xix. 7, 8; xxiv. 8). The 
revelation of Jehovah's holiness in order to the 
sanctification of Israel to be His people makes 
Mount Sinai a symbolic sanctuary. This is 
expressed by the mountain’s being made inu- 
accessible to men and beasts (chap. xix. 12 
eqq.). Even the priests must not be in haste 
to pass the boundary (ver. 24). With the 
holy place is connected a holy time of three 
days, and for the consecration of this time there 
are also special prescriptions. There is deve- 
loped further on a two-fold distinction of degree: 
che people remain in the valley; Aaron and his 
sons, Nadab and Abihu, and seventy elders cele- 
brate the feast of the covenant on the slope of 
the mountain; Moses alone loses himself in the 
darkness of the summit (xxiv. 9 8qq.). 8o high 
does the prophetic here stand above the priestly 
office. 


15. The Giving of the Law. 


The legislation on the mountain is to be divided 
into three groups. The first is the law as an 
outline, as the summary of the words of the law; 
the second is the law as legislation (xxiv. 12— 
xxxi. 18); the third is a modified restoration of 
the law, and the fixing of it by means of the 
building of the tabernacle (to the end of Exo- 
dus). The first group comprises the whole law 
in its outlines; and the division into three parts, 
moral law (xx. 1-17), ritual and sacrificial law 
(xx. 18-26), and civil law (xxi. 1—xxiii. 388), 
appears distinctly. This group is concluded by 
the ratification of the covenant (xxiv. 1-11). 
Before the covenant was concluded, the law was 
enacted only in oral words; not till after the cove- 
nant was concluded was it written on the tables 
of stone; and not till then could the building of 
the tabernacle be ordered, as the place where 
the etone-tables were to remain, and where 
Jehovah was to be enthroned; for Jehovah can 
dwell as a covenant-God only among a people 
that have voluntarily surrendered themselves to 
Him. But the tabernacle is not simply a temple 
or place of sacrifice; it is likewise, and first of 
all, the palace of the King Jehovah, the central 
place for all the three groups of laws, the place 
of the covenant and of the meetings between 
Jehovah and the people. This legislation re- 
quires Moses to remain forty days on the moun- 
tain. But the people cannot endure this invisi- 
bility of their religion, and make themselves the 


golden calf for their symbolio sanctuary. Thus 
a restoration of the law becomes necessary, 
through (1) a great expiation, (2) a severe 
modification, (8) the actual erection of a visible 
sanctuary, the tabernacle. 


II. The Outline of the Law. 


1. The Ethical Law in Outline. Ch. xx. 1-17. 


Here is concentrated a heavenly fulness of 
divine thoughts, hence also an immense treasure 
of expositions, an account of which is given in 
the commentaries, theological systems, cate- 
chisms, sermons, and hymns. The law of the 
ten commandments is to be considered in its 
relations to the natural law of the conscience 
(Rom. ii.) and to the law of the Spirit (Rom. 
viii. ), especially as a transition from the one to 
the other. Analytically and literally considered, 
the law is incomplete (2 Cor. iii.; Epistle to the 
Hebrews), especially in the hands of human ad- 
ministrators; as a type of the law of the Spirit, 
it is complete—the description of man as he 
should be, of humanity, of the living image of 
Christ. Analytically considered, it is predomi- 
nantly educational; symbolically considered, it 
is an outline of Christian ethics, That it is 
a law for the inner life appears unmistaka- 
bly in the preface, as also in the first, se- 
cond, and tenth commandments, but especially 
in the law: “Thou shalt not covet’’ (vid. 
Comm. on Rom. vii.). As the foundation of the 
whole legislation, it is divided into laws that are 
predominantly religious or ceremonial, and laws 
that relate predominantly to social or moral 
life—a proof that it itself, as being the theo- 
cratic doctrine of life, or outline of rules for 
the sanctification of personal life, comprises the 
elements of dogmatics and ethics. In its practi- 
cal application, Christian dogmatics bas rightly 
ascribed to it three uses, of which the first 

usus civilis}] is permanent in the Christian 
state, the third [sus normativus] is permanent 
in the Christian Church, and the second [usus 
elenchticus| declares the permanent connection 
between the other two. The integrity of the 
ten commandments must be maintained with all 
earnestness. The prohibition of images is by 
no means a mere prohibition of idols; the com- 
mand respecting the Sabbath is by no means 
merely identical with the ceremonial law of 
Leviticus; it is an imperishable law of humanity 
as much as is the law: “Thou shalt not kill.” 
As to the division into two tables, the enumera- 
tion of the commandments, the distinction be- 
tween the prohibitions in the commandments, 
and the commandments in the prohibitions, the 
reduction of the ten commandments to two fun- 
damental ones (Matt. xxii. 88), and of the two 
to one (Rom. xiii. 10; James ii, 10), we refer to 
the appropriate theological discussions, only 
remarking further, that as early as in Deutero- 
nomy the spiritualization of the ten command. 
ments, in the direction of the prophets, is begun. 
We may also refer to the feature presented in 
an exegetical view of the narrative, that Moses, 
when the ten commandments were sounded our, 
stood as an interpreter amongst the people; 
according to which, this moment is to be re- 
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garded as mysterious in the highest degree.— 
The ten commandments as the ten words (of the 
Spirit, angelic words). As the ten fundamental 
doctrines of heavenly wisdom. The ten words 
as the ten commandments of God: ten rocks of 
the earth, ten lightnings of heaven.—As the ten 
thunders which resound through all spaces and 
times. As the testimonies of God in behbslf of 
the diguity and high destiny of man, but also as 
the testimonies against his sin. As the testimo- 
nies both of his (formal) freedom and his (mate- 
rial) bondage.* As characteristic features of 
personality. 


2. Outline of the Sacrificial Rites. Chapter xx. 
18-26. 


The enslaved feelings of the people in their 
terror at the manifestations of the majesty and 
justice of God, are, primarily, the source of 
the lay order, the desire for a mediator between 
them and God; secondly, the source of an oat- 
ward sacrificial system; thirdly, the source of the 
hierarchy. Fleeing from God and standing afar 
off, in other words, slavish fear, makes laymen. 
‘‘ Speak thou with us, and we will hear.” And 
the reason is: ‘‘lest we die.’’ The true priest 
runs the hazard of dying as he approaches God. 
Thus Aaron stands with his censer of incense 
between the dead and the living (Num. xvi. 48). 
But the perfect bigh-priest comes near to God 
through the fiery flame of the great judgment 
(Jer. xxx. 21).—Also the lay feeling looks on the 
protective terrors of the law as deterrent terrors 
(ver. 18). The fear of death is, to a certain de- 
gree, wholesome, but is also a dangerous source 
of a slavish disposition (Heb. ii. 15).—In the 
terrors of the law lies an element of temptation 
on account of man’s fear of death; but in them- 
selves these terrors are designed only to test men 
and to fill them with the pious fear of God which 
avoids sin. Moses enters, as a true mediator of 
his people, into the darkness before God. That 
he is a true priest without priestly dignity, much 
more than Aaron is, he bas shown by bis inter- 
cessions. The same holds of all true prophets, 
even in the philosopher’s mantle; they have 
more sacerdotal worth than all merely nominal 
priests. Nevertheless the enthralled state of the 
people’s heart necessitates the institution of sa- 
crifices and of priests. Yet it is strictly limited. 
First, the people are never to forget that Jeho- 
vah has spoken with them immediately from 
heaven, that He therefore may so speak again in 
the future, and that therefore all mediation must 
have for its object this immediate intercourse. 
Hence most of all the false, pretended mediation 
through idols must be rejected. Sacrifices, how- 
ever, are mediatory. Buta simple altar of earth 
is declared to be sufficient for the sacrificial ser- 
vice. Extravagance is excluded from the sacri- 
ficial rites. Here, moreover, there is nothing 
said, by way of anticipation, about sin-offer- 
ings. Butall places at which Jehovah manifests 
Himself asa covenant and redeeming God are 
to be sanctuaries. As an enhancement of the 
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dignity of the altar, it is allowed to be made of 
stones, but this permission is limited in two psr- 
ticulars (vers. 25, 26). The Spirit of revelation 
has foreseen that men’s disposition to make a 
merit of works may transform the altar, the place 
where God holds sway as a Judge and a Saviour, 
into a theatrical stage for the exhibition of hu- 
man pomp. So unostentatiously does the Levitical 
sacrificial system begin, and begins with the 
assumption that the people have long before felt 
the need of offering sacrifices, and that this feel- 
ing is to be checked rather than increased. We 
must, however, everywhere distinguish between 
the sacrificial rites and the priesthood which 
Jehovah takes under His charge, and the barbsa- 
rous outgrowths which have in fact sprung from 
these religious impulses. 


8. Outline of the Civil Law for the Regulation of the 
Social Life of the People. Chaps. xxi.-xxiii. 


It is a noticeable feature of this law that it 
begins with a regulation concerning the emanci- 
pation of the Hebrew serf. While the idea of 
emancipation is conditioned and limited by the 
traditional customs and laws, yet it is evident 
from the first breath of the law that it breathes 
freedom, that freedom is its end and aim. To 
this corresponds also the heading. Though the 
first verse may be translated, ‘These are the 
legal ordinances, or the punitive regulations’ — 
yet through the whole section the idea prevails, 
‘These are the rights.” It is not acts of injus- 
tice that are chiefly treated of, but rights, the 
protection of human worth, the sanctity and 
inviolability of life, as opposed to the assaulte of 
sin and unrighteousness. Thus then this section 
also, like the ethical law and the ritual law, 
points to the New Testament, the New Testa- 
ment freedom. 

a. Men-servants’ and maid-servants’ rights of 
freedom, xxi. 1-11. 

6. Inviolability of life, especially as relates to 
regard for parents and pregnant women, vers. 
12-28. 

ec. Inviolability of the body and its members, 
vers. 24-27. 

d. Protection against injury to life, to ser- 
vants, and even to cattle, caused by the careless- 
ness of others, vers. 28-86. 


e. Protection of property against theft, injury 
to fielde, and infidelity to trusts; and the settle- 
ment of collisions and distinctions thus arising, 
xxii, 1-15. 

jf. The rights of a seduced virgin, vers. 16, 17. 

g. Maintenance of theocratic morals, or pro- 
tection of the moral dignity of the Israelites. 
vers, 18-20. 

h. Inviolability of strangers, widows, and or- 
phans, vers. 21-24. 

i. Protection of the poor against usurers, vers. 
25-27. 

j. The rights of magistrates and of the sanc- 
tuary, vers. 28-80. . 

k. Sanctity of the use of flesh for food, ver. 8_. 


l. Sacredness of courts and testimony, even 
to the exclusion of a false philanthropy towards 
the poor, xxiii. 1-8. 
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m. Self-respect as shown in noble-minded con- 
duct towards enemies and the poor, in the avoid- 
ance of fellowship with the persecutors of the in- 
nocent, and in abstaiuing from bribery, and from 
contem pt for strangers, vers. 4-9. 

n. Sanctity of the theocratic land, of the Sab- 
bath, of religious speech (avoidance of the names 
of the gods), of the three great annual feasts, 
vers. 10-17. ‘ 

o. Preservation of the purity of the sacrificial 
rites, of the harvest, of the eating of flesh (par- 
ticularly by avoiding heathenish luxury, vid. the 
exegesis), vers. 18, 19. 

p. Sacredness of the angel of revelation, or of 
the divine guidance of Israel, vers. 20-22. 

qg- Sacredness of the promised land. Strict 
exclusion of all idolatry, accompanied by all 
kinds of blessings from Jehovah (abundance of 
food, health, blessing of children, long life, dread- 
fulness and invincibility for enemies), and the 
gradual expulsion, through superior moral force, 
of all enemies, vers. 23-81. 

r. Avoidance of ruinous religious fellowship 
with the heathen, vers. 82, 38. 

These laws are evidently all rich in religious 
and moral lessons which can, when generalized, 
be bomiletically appropriated without taking 
away from them the pointedness of the concrete 
expressions. Thus, un the basis of this section, 
one may speak of the leading features of the dig- 
nity and rights of man, of the right of freedom, 
and the limitations of it (referring to Paul’s state- 
ment of domestic duties), and of the inviolability 
of bodily life. Also of reverence for woman, the 
protection of virgins, of carefulness, of the law 
of moral distinctions. It will not be necessary 
to call special attention to all the individual ideas 
of the section. In the exegetical remarks we 
have already observed that the much miesunder- 
stood law of retaliation (‘‘eye for eye,” etc.) 
does not here appear to be dictated by a judi- 
cial demand for punishment, but by a desire 
strongly to express the inviolability of the dig- 
nity of man. 


4. Ratification of the Covenant. 


The legal covenant among the covenants be- 
tween Jehovah and His people (Rom. ix.4).—The 
common feature of all covenants. All proceed 
from God as institutions of free grace. All pre- 
suppose a voluntary compliance on the part of 
men. In all of them God’s faithfulness and 
free gift tower up above man’s unfaithfulness 
and neediness. 
human unfaithfulness, be invalidated for genera- 
tions. All bave a peculiar character in reference 
to the divine promise and human obligation, 
although the promise is always God’s word, and 
the obligation assumed by man is faith. In all 
of them the general object is heavenly salvation, 
but in every covenant this object has a special 
form. The series of successive covenants indi- 
cates the successive developments of revelation, 
or of the foundation of the kingdom of God. 

a. The great sacredness of the covenant, indi- 
cated by the several degrees of nearness of ap- 
proach to Jehovah, vers. 1 and 2. It is one 
of the lofty strokes of Old Testament descrip- 
tion, that Moses in his approach to God is made 
to disappear from the world. The priests 


Chap. xxiv. 


But all of them may, through: 
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do not attain the height of the prophet; they 
must worship from afar, and do not ascend one 
step higher than-the seventy elders, the repre- 
sentatives of the people. The people who are 
represented by this Old Testament mediation are 
primarily represented by the prophetic media- 
tion of Moses. 

b. The voluntary assent of the people. Inthe 
church of God there should be no thought of a 
traditional, or of an enforced, assent; none espe- 
cially of one violently compelled or secured by 
craft. The unanimity of the covenant community 
is a beautiful picture, but soon darkened. 

c. The covenant agreement, ver. 4. Religious 
covenants have to do nut with merely vague 
feelings, but with definite (even written) words, 
vows, and decisions. 

d. The ratification of the covenant, vers. 4-8. 
The altar, with the twelve pillars, denotes an 
expression of faith embracing the whole of God’s 
people. Only young men, only spiritual youth, 
are fitted to negotiate a new form of faith and 
covenant. They begin their sacrifices not with 
sin-offerings, for here is nothing factitious, but 
with burnt-offerings and peace-offerings,—with 
the feeling, ‘‘To God alone in the highest be 
honor!” But on the basis of so sacred a covenant 
the need of sin-offerings will soon appear.—The 
covenant offering is spiritualized by reading from 
the book of the law. Where the intelligible word 
of God is wanting, true sacrifices also are want- 
ing. The blood of the covenant, too, is effica- 
cious only when a half of it is sprinkled on the 
congregation, %. ¢., on their conscience (Heb. x. 
22). What else is meant by the sprinkling of 
the altar with the blood, than that man promises 
to Jehovah & surrender of himself with his pos- 
sessions and his blood? 

e. Feast of the covenant, vers. 9-11. A glo- 
rious type of the New Testament. Here Moses, 
the priests, and the elders are united. When 
will the time come when the prophets and priests 
and elders of the church of God are wholly 
united? They ascend together to the heights of 
the mountain; but how high? A mystery of 
blessed experience for God’s church! They see 
the God of Israel, and do not die. Under His 
feet is no cloud, no thunder and lightning, but 
the crystal.clear, blue groundwork of God’s abso- 
lute fidelity. They do not-die from the sight of 
God; they eat and drink, they celebrate a sacred 
festive meal before God—n festival introductory 
to the festivals of thousands of years. 

f. The forty days and forty rights which Moses 
spent on the mountain, or the covenant writing, 
vers, 12-18. The days, or hours, of the first in- 
spiration pass by; then begins the sacred work, 
which is to transform inspiration into disposi- 
tion. This law of life holds for the church of 
God in general, as well as in particular. Moses 
seems to have disappeared in the darkness of 
the mountain. Jesus seems to have disappeared 
in the wilderness, the Spirit of the church in the 
monasteries, Luther on the Wartburg. Thisis the 
time of trial. He labors on the height of the moun- 
tain, in the depths of prophetic souls. Meantime 
Aaron and Hur attend to the duties of their subor- 
dinate officeatthefootofSinai. Butagain the top 
of the mountain is nowconcealed. Moses seems to 
be lost in the cloud, asifin the other world, and the 
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glory of the Lord on the top of the mountain 
seems again to the people like a consuming fire. 
Meanwhile Moses, the genius of the congrega- 
tion, goes into the midst of the cloud. But very 
often does the dangerous waiting time of forty 
days and nights recur. 


ITI. The Idea (or Vision) and the Ordinance 
of the Tabernacle. Chaps. xxv.-xxxi. 

1. The Spiritual and Prerequisites for 
the Tabernacle or Dwelling-place of God. 
Vers. 1-8. 

The one fundamental requisite is the heave- 
offering, the contributions furnished by Israel, 
at Jehovah’s suggestion indeed, but the free gift 
of faith and love. Voluntariness is to be, and 
continue to be, the soul of the house of God. 

The material requisites represent all nature, 
as the fundamental requisite represents the una- 
nimity of the congregation. 

The noblest materials from the mineral king- 
dom: gold, siver, copper, precious stones. The 
noblest from the vegetable kingdom: acacia 
wood, cotton, oil, spices, incense. The noblest 
from the animal kingdom: costly skins and hair- 
oloths. Thus the finest mate , together with 
the most beautiful and significant colors, are to 
be used on the building. 

Jehovah wishes His people to honor themselves 
also by giving Him His honor in a decent dwell- 
ing. But He also wishes to have a dwelling not 
essentially better than those of His people, 
namely, provisionally a tent (vid. 2 Sam. vii. 
7). Itis an extreme, therefore, when a church 
dishonors itself in its style of wo~ship, and gives 
no indication that the Lord is its sing; but it is 
also an extreme, when the pomp of the worship 
or of the temple divests the Lod of His loving- 
kindness. For, that He desires to dwell amongst 
His people is another way of saying that He 
wishes to exhibit the reconciliation of His abso- 
lute majesty with His kind condescension. 


2. The Image or Pattern on the Mount. Ver. 9. 


Here, where theocratic art most closely bor- 
ders on the general idea of art, appears distinctly 
the thought of the ideal image as the real soul 
of art. The tabernacle is to rest on an ideal: 
this is the idea of art. But the ideal is one 

iven by God; and this is the idea of sacred art. 

n this, however, theocratic art is distinguished 
from that of common men, that it makes beauty 
subserve a sacred purpose. But the object of 
the tabernacle, in so far as it is a symbol, is to 
serve as the image of the kingdom of God; in 
so far as it is a type, it is the seed-kernel out of 
which the New Testament kingdom of God is to 
grow. Itis a fundamental law of all religious ar- 
tistic and architectural plans, that beautiful forms 
must be blended with religious and moral ends. 


8. The Organic Development of the Tabernacle. 
Chaps. xxv. 10-xxx. 


The essential thing, as well as that towards 
which everything points, in the sanctuary, is 
the ark of the covenant, the symbol of the cove- 
nant, of the re-union of the people with God, the 
place where Jehovah makes His abode and His 
revelations. It has two meanings: it is Jeho- 


vah’s throne, but it is also Israel’s bighest altar. 
From the throne the movement is downwards to 
the table of shew-bread and the candlestick. 
Corresponding to this direction of Jehovah’s 
descent is the dwelling, the tabernacle itself, as 
divided into the holy place and the Holy of ho- 
lies. To this descent of Jehovah from above 
towards the people corresponds the move- 
ment of the people from below upwards. Their 
starting-point is the altar of burnt-offering, 
whose place was in the court. From here the 
priests in the name of the people approach 
Jehovah in the symbolic sacerdotal garments, in 
consequence of their consecration. From the 
altar of burnt-offering they go out with the sac- 
rificial blood and with the incense into the holy 
place as far as to the altar of incense. From 
this point only the high-priest can go further, 
and approach Jehovah in the Holy of holies 
with the blood of atonement on the day of atone- 
ment. But the movement of the priest depends 
not only on this chief condition, the sacrificial 
blood, but also, first, on his filled hand, the 
heave-offering of the Lord; secondly, on the 
priestly ablution, and the laver serving this end; 
thirdly, on the anointing of the sanctuary and 
of all its utensils, and on the incense.—Jeho- 
vah’s temple, therefore, is a composite thing, 
the place of meeting between Jehovah and His 
people, ideally the residence of Jehovah as well 
as of the people. So also every church. But 
before everything else the manifestation of God 
is there,—the foundation before any human ser- 
vice is rendered. So, in the church, the sacra- 
ments and the word of God. Jebovah lets the 
people feel His nearness by His dwelling in the 
Holy of holies. Here is accomplished the sym- 
bolical union with the people through the high- 
priest. At the table of shew-bread is accom- 
plished the symbolical fellowship or communion 
of the priests under the divine illumination of 
the seven-fold candlestick.—The three altars in 
the temple of the Lord, and their significance, 
viz. the altar of burnt-offering, the altar of in- 
cense, the meroy-seat over the ark.—The three 
rooms of the sanctuary and their significance: 
the court, the holy place, and the Holy of ho- 
lies. —The three sacred things in the court, and 
their significance: the laver, the mirrors, and 
the altar of burnt-offering.—The three sacred 
things in the holy place, and their significance: 
the altar of incense, the table of shew-bread, 
and the golden candlestick.—The three sacred 
things in the Holy of holies, and their signifi- 
cance: the cherubim, the ark of the law, and 
the mercy-seat.—The three acts of the religious 
festivals: the offering up of the most valuable 
things in the court, the surrender of the heart 
at the altar of incense, of prayer, and the pro- 
phetic representation of a surrender of the life, 
of the expiatory biood for the effecting of re- 
union with God and of a vision of God.—The three 
significations of sacrifices: sacrifices as something 
rendered to the laws of the congregation, sacri- 
fices as a symbol of the movement of the heart, 
sacrifices as a type of the future perfect sacrifice. 
As the cherubim hover over the ark of the law, 
so does God's dominion in the world protect His 
law. His law and His Gospel, the latter repre- 
sented by the mercy-seat. The mercy-seat de- 
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notes the expiation of the law by means of the 
sacrificial blood. The altar of incense stands 
midway between the altar of burnt-offering and 
the mercy-seat; for prayer, symbolized by the 
incense (the sacrifice of the lips), is the living 
soul of all sacrifices.—The one general signifi- 
cance of the whole temple: the symbolico-typi- 
cal arrangement and educational use of the ritual 
for the whole congregation.—As such in all its 
features exposed to misunderstanding: as if the 
notion of a local dwelling-place of God excluded 
His omnipresence, the feeling of which alone 
can give significance to that notion (1 Kings viii. 
27) ;-asif thecourt were designed to exclude those 
who are not Jews, when it is designed to attract 
them (Isa. lvi. 7); as if sacrifices were a meri- 
torious service, and not rather a confession of 
poverty of spirit; as if the priests were to keep 
the people far away from Jehovah, and not 
rather train them up for Him.—The significance 
of the forms of the tabernacle, of the utensils, 
especially of the colors; vid. the Introduction to 
Revelation. 


4. Bezaleel, the Religious Master- Workman. 
Chap. xxxi. 


The gift of art, of artistic genius, a gift of 
God. A gift of God in the narrower, but also 
in the wider sense.—The oultivation of the gift 
till mastery is attained. The assistants of the 
master-workman. The artist's vocation, akin to 
that of the priest.—The law of artistic creation: 
it must in everything proceed from the funda- 
mental thought of the work, from its end and 
object, ver. 7.—The Sabbath as a condition of 
the building of the holy sanctuary«—Even the 
most common work is not to be profaned through 
the want of the Sabbath. Through the Sabbath 
all the works of believers are to acquire a festal 
character, a Sunday brightness. 


5. The Tables of the Law. Ver. 18. 


These were not the beginning, but the conclu- 
sion, of the covenant-transaction. Their two- 
sidedness: of stone, and yet full of myterious 
writings of God; pieces of rock, breaths of hea- 
ven; inexorable demands, God’s thoughts of 
peace. One law, and yet two tables, compre- 
hending all duties to God and to man.—The 
law a work of God, a gift of God, a testi- 
mony of God. 


IV. The Breach of the Covenant, or the 
Golden Calf. Chap. xxxii. 


In the history of the kingdom of God is 
always found this contrast of mountain and 
valley (Moses lost, as it were, on the 
mountain, the rush for the false worship 
of the golden calf in the valley; the 
prophets in their visions, the people wavering 
between apostasy and legality; Christ on the 
mount of transfiguration, the disciples at their 
wits’ end; and the scene of apparent defeat at 
the foot of the mountain, Luther on the Wart- 
burg, and the inhabitants of Zwickau, Carlstadt, 
even Master Philip in the valley). Whenever 
the people are making themselves a golden calf, 
mysterious things are taking place on the moun- 
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tain between God and His elect. Whenever Moses 
seems on the mountain to be lost in God, the 
people at the foot of the mountain prepare for 
themselves a golden calf.—He delayed on the 
mountain: things do not move fast enough for 
the spiritually sluggish people. ‘‘Makeus gods,” . 
images of God. Apostasy always begins with the 
religious worship of images; it is the first step 
on the downward road of apostasy. Therefore, 
also, the second commandment must continue to 
be distinct from the first. According to Rom. i., 
moreover, idolatry results from the downward ten- 
dency of the use of symbols. This does not im- 
ply the prohibition of everything symbolic in re- 
ligion, but it does show that it should be put 
under the control of God’s Spirit. But from the 
earliest times pictorial representations of God, 

as well as the religious veneration of sacred images 
in general, have led to idolatry.—“ For we know 
not,” They wish to know when they ought to 
believe; hence they fall a prey to a superstitious 
belief when they ought to know. Weak priests 
have always been inclined to help a sensuous 
people in their tendency to image-worship.—The 
priest in vain seeks to suppress the demands of 

the people by the crafty policy of requiring great 
sacrifices. Bad priests increase these require. 
ments of offerings of gold and silver and pennies 
till they become enormous, and the darkened 
spirits of the people acquiesce in the extremeat 
demands made upon them. Weak priests ima- 
gine that in the requirements of offerings they 

impose a restraint on the idolatrous propensity. 

Faithful priests sacrifice themselves in heroic 
resistance; but they are rare. Sensuous men 
will make contributions to false systems of wor- 
ship a thousand times rather than to a true one. 

The golden calf grows out of the memories of 

Egyptian heathenism. The Israelites, it is true, 

do not intend, like the Egyptians, to worship the 
image of the ox, but only to have in it a symbol 
of Jehovah. Immediately, however, they cry out, 

‘¢ These are thy gods,”’ not, “ That is a symbol of 
thy God.’’ Aaron, on the other hand, calls out 
and proclaims a feast of Jehovah. So inadegene- 
rate religion that craves images there are always 
two opinions and two religions: the theologian 
talks iu one way; the people talk in another. In 
this worship, as in heathenism, chief emphasis 
is given to the worldly carousal which follows 
the religious ceremonies: eating, drinking, dan- 
cing, eéc.—Jehovah’s utterance respecting this 
unseemly conduct is, “Thy people have cor- 
rupted.” Corrupted what? Nothing less than 
everything. ‘Thy people,” not ‘My people.’’ 

Jehovah does not recognize Himself in the object 
of the image-worship, ver. 8. God’s judgment 
on the people after this seemingly very religious 
festival, ver. 9. ‘‘Let me alone,..... that I 
may consume them.” This is the normal conse- 
quence of the carnal transformation of religion 
into outward forms: if the people are not soon 
enough healed of it, they must infallibly go to 
ruin religiously, morally, and physically.—‘I 
will make of thee a great nation.” The value of 
a people consists in their choice men, those that 
are faithful to God; and it is natural to think of 
a holy race of elite men. But mercy rejoiceth 
against (glorieth over) judgment.—In Moses’ 
intercession the true priest appears. Moses like 
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Abraham and Judah) in his intercession, a type of 
Christ. Analysis of Moses’ intercession. ‘ Jeho- 
vah repented,” 4. ¢., through Moses’ intercession 
the situation had been essentially altered. In 
human repentance is mirrored a seeming change- 
ableness in the unchangeable God.—Moses’ de- 
scent from the mount compared with the subse- 
quent descent, chap. xxxiv. Here Moses is sad, 
whilst the people below are jubilant; there he de- 
ecends with radiant face to the mourning people.— 
The tumult of the people, and the two interpreta- 
tations of it, that of Joshua versed in war, and that 
of his master versed in the workings of men’s 
hearts.—Moses’ anger, and the expressions of it. 
First, the breaking of the tables. For such a 
people, so fallen away, God’s revelation has no 
more value. Next, the destruction of the golden 
calf. Rather no religion, if possible, than such 
® caricature! From this negation a new life 
must proceed.—Aaron’s miserable excuse. The 
miserable excuses of weak priests.—Lastly, the 
greac punitive infliction, ver. 25s8qq. Its relative 
necessity at that time, and the spiritual application 
of this fact. But only the choice part of the 
congregation can punish the congregation. And 
the punishment continues to be sacred only 
through repeated intercession before God.— 
Moses’ offer, ver. 82, and Jehovah’s answer. 
Suffering in behalf of others is conditioned on the 
hope of their fellow-suffering. Forgiveness con- 
ditioned on a previous visitation. 


V. The Modified Restoration of the Covenant. 


Chaps. xxxiii., xxxiv. 


The Israelites must break camp and wander, 
in order in the future to find again their salva- 
tion, to reach the promised land. So Chris- 
tians must break loose from the world and wan- 
der, in order to gain the new Paradise (home— 
native land). So Adam and Eve had to enter on 
their long pilgrimage. So Abraham (and the 
patriarchs generally). So the Christians from 
Jerusalem. So the churoh from the East to the 
West. Sothe Reformation. And so faith again 
and again. God’s summons to Israel was a s0- 
lemn token of grace. (1) The promise of Ca- 
naan was thus renewed. But (2) indication was 
given of God’s future visitations destined to 
attend their course. So the man of faith must 
wander in order to be refined, but also in order 
to be perfected.—The three great chastisements 
inflicted on the fallen Israelites.—Moses’ three 
great intercessions, and the answer to them.— 
Jehovah’s three great tokens of grace. 


1. The Chastisements. Vers. 1-11. 


a. The greatest and severest. The Israelites 
must go to Canaun without Jehovah’s going in 
the midst of them. b. They must for a season 
lay off their ornaments. c. The preliminary 
tabernacle, Moses’ tent, is moved out of the camp, 
so that the people seem to be put under a sort of 
ban (of the first degree).—Because they wished 
to see God with the eyes of sense in the golden 
calf, they are now made dependent on the gui- 
dance of the angel of God’s face, the visions of 
His prophet. Because they wasted the splendor 
of their golden ornaments on image-worship, 


they must no longer appear before Jehovah even 
with simple decorations. Because they wished 
arbitrarily to institute their own form of divine 
service, they must now look from afar, with awe 
and longing, towards the tabernacle of God.— 
The impression of the declaration of God, ‘‘I will 
not go up in the midst of thee:’’ (1) The people 
dimly felt that it was an evil announcement, a 
punishment for their guilt. (2) Wherein lay the 
punishment? In God’s refusal to go with them 
in the relation of immediate spiritual fellowship. 
‘Thy religion,” He says, “cannot yet be a re- 
ligion of the Spirit, for thou art a stiff-necked 
people,” ¢. ¢., intractable and refractory towards 
the easy yoke of the word, of the spirit, of love. 
(8) And yet there was clemency in the punish- 
ment. The spiritual condition of the people of 
God was such that they could be led only by the 
angel of God’s face in the form of the law 
and the divine tokens received through the 
media of visions. An immediate and unlim- 
ited manifestation of God would have scattered 
and annihilated the people. Even at the Chris- 
tian Pentecost the religion of the Spirit involved 
the people in the danger of ruin. So also many 
Christian nations have remained for a long time 
shut up under the guidance of visions, and they, 
too, not without positive fault on their own part. 
So also to many Protestants a spiritual religion 
has become dangerous.—The sentence requiring 
ornaments to be laid aside seems to have been 
suspended when Aaron was clothed with the sa- 
cerdotal ornaments. ‘So also the ban of the 
provisional tabernacle seems to have ceased with 
the erection of the tabernacle proper. The pious 
and humblg deportment of the people under chas- 
tisement is an indication of their re-adoptione— 
The reconciliation of the three utterances, “ My 
face shall go with thee;”’ “Jehovah talked with 
Moses face to face;’’ ‘‘Thou canst not see my 
face,’’ ver. 20.—In the first case the face is the 
angel of the face, the vision form (zoAvrpérac). 
In the second case, the distinctness comprehensible- 
ness, and familiarity of God's words (o/Avpuepac). 
In the third case the real beholding of the divine 
glory is meant (vid. the exegesis).—Joshua, the 
faithful guardian of the sanctuary. 


2. Moses’ three new great intercessory Petitions. 
Vers. 13-23. 


The first petition: ‘‘Show me thy way,’’ eée. 
Also in behalf of Jehovah’s people. Answer: 


My face, as guide to the way, shall be the living 


way (John xiv. 6).—Second petition: Make it 
evident that Thou Thyself art going with us, 
when Thy face guides us before all the world by 
distinguishing signs. Answer: Divine assent on 
the ground of Moses’ intercession and accepta- 
bleness.—Third petition: Let me see Thy glory. 
The divine answer: Conditional assent (vid. the 
exegesis). Observe the refusal in the assent, 
and the assent in the refusal (Getlisemane ?). 
The old saying: Man cunnot see God without 
dying, (1) true in the sense of divine revelation ; 
(2) always false as conceived by the popular su- 
perstition. Only by this dying of the natural 
man under the sight of God does man come to 
the true life —Observe how God’s answers make 
the human petitioner bolder and bolder’ how, 
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pevertheless, even the boldness of the human 
petition is contiuually controlled by divine wis- 
dom—and that, for the petitioner's own good.— 
The believer stands on the rock—even in the 
protecting cleft of tne rock close to God, and sees 
all His goodness pass by. Not in one single 
view, but piece by piece, does the believer behold 
the glory of the Lord. Even the faint impres- 
sion of the manifestation of tbe glory of God in 
the sphere of our life's vision might overpower 
and kill us, if Jehovah did not place us in a cleft 
of a rock and hold His hand over us (the rock- 
clefts of joyous youth—of dark night—of civil 
security—of childlike freedom from care, efc.).— 
The great afterward. Toe sequel of experience, 
of the hour of death, of the end of the world. 
Not till the evening of the world do all the pe- 
riods of the world back to its morning come truly 
to light. ‘At evening time it shall be light. ’ 


8. The Three great Transformations of Anger to 
Grace. Chap. xxxiv. 1-39. 


a. Tre gift of new tables of the law, in connec- 
tion with which Moses’ co-operation is more 
positively brought out. b. Sinai glorified by 
Jehovah’s proclamation of Jehovah's grace. cc. 
Moses’ shining face upon his returo from the 
mountain with the new tables of the law.—The 
new tables of the law in their relation to the 
first. (1) They are as to contents entirely like 
the first, as if nothing had happened in the mean- 
time. (2) They are not like the first in their 
relation, for they presuppose the apostasy that 
has taken place. Hence they are supplemented 
by the proclamation of grace.—Jehovah’s grand 
proclamation of Jehovah's grace. Jehovah pro- 
claimed not only His law from Sinai, but also 
His grace. The history of this fact is an eter- 
nal testimony against all distortions of the Old 
Testament Jehovah, of the law, of Sinai. Like- 
wise the erroneous notion of many favorably in- 
clined to the church and to Christianity, that 
Sinai and the law proclaimed only a curse, is 
corrected in this history. True, this grand pro- 
clamation of grace does not annul the law, jus- 
tice, and judgment, but it pnts this revelation of 
God’s severity in the right light.—The two parts 
of the grand proclamation of Jehovah from Sinai. 
The first part, concerning Jehovah’s mildness: 
merciful, gracious, long-suffering, ec. The se- 
cond part, concerning His severity: He lets no 
one go unpunished (and so, nothing unpunished), 
and visits the misdeed of fathers upon children 
and children’s children, efe. (vd. chap. xx.).— 
The threefold expression for tho forgiveness of 
sin: He forgives iniquity (perverseness), trane- 
gression (apostasy, desertion), and sin (tailure). 
—The surprise of the lawgiver, to whom at this 
moment Sinai bas become a throne of grace; and 
his humble prostration and adoration. Compare 
Elijah’s gesture, when Jehovah passed by him 
with a still, amall voice (1 Kings xix. ). 
experience Moses comes back once more to his pe- 
tition, ‘‘ Jehovah, go with us, in the midst of us ”’ 
Jehovah’s reason for not doing so. viz., that He 
cannot go in the midst of them because they are 
a stiff-necked people, Moses reverses: just be- 
cause they are stiff-necked, he prays Jehovah to 
go with them. He almost forgets for awhile 
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Jehovah’s character as lawgiver under the im- 
pression of the proclamation of grace, as was also 
the case with many at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, and as is still often the case, when there is 
a deficiency of spirituality. But Jehovah, while 
denying the request, offers a rich compensation. 
Instead of the quiet religion of the spirit, which 
cannot yet come, they are to Ke distinguished by 
a grand religion of miracles (which 1s a prere- 
quisite of the future religion of the spirit, in no 
sense a contradiction of it), But the greatness 
of this promise is limited by the demands on 
which the theocratic covenant is founded, vers. 
11-26 (vid. the exegesis).—In conclusion it is 
said, “ Write thou these words;” for every cove. 
nant with God, especially this one, is a very 
definite thing.—HMoses’ marvellously exalted mood 
on the mountain. The forty days and nights, which 
are fast-days only because they are feast-days 
(vid, Comm. on Matt. iv.).—Again gen words. The 
law infinitely simple, but in its very simplicity in- 
finitely profuund.—The glorious picture of Moses 
descending fromthe mount. Comparison of this 
with thefirstdescent. The situation ischangedin 
two respects: the people have repented, and Jeho- 
vab has proclaimed His grace (at the first descent 
he may have had, to speak dogmatically, the 
usus primus of the law in mind; at this descent 
there was a presentiment of the usu tertius; the 
usus secundus he probably had in mind both times). 
He did not know that the skin of his fuce shone. 
The effect of his shining face, ver. 830 sqq. For 
the people this reflection of Moses’ intercourse 
with Jehovah seemed almost more punitive than! 
the gloomy expressions of the law. For the 
common people and for rude sensibilities in all 
classes this is still the case: monastic rules 
rather than evangelical joy (comp. 2 Cor. iii.). 
With such a radiant face should preachers espe- 
cially descend from the pulpit. But how many 
afterwards appear as if they had spoken in a 
state of somnambulism or a factitious ecstasy. 
But with all the faithful the feeling always is, 
‘‘How lovely are the feet,’? even the feet, still 
more the peaceful splendor on the countenance. 


VI. The Erection of the Tabernacle. 


Chaps. xxxv.-xl. 


The erection of the tabernacle pre-supposes 
the restoration of the covenant between Jehovah 
and His people, and therefore the integrity -of 
the theocratic religion. This prerequisite is in 
substance fulfilled at every erection of a house 
of God. But there are splendid temples which 
are ina true sense founded on the decay and 
disfiguration of religion; and the tendency to 
such establighments appears also in our own 
time.—The three parts of the tabernacle have a 
permanent significance: the court is continued 
in the room for catechetical instruction, in bap- 
tism and confirmation; the holy place is repre- 
sented by the nave and the sermon; the Holy of 
holies by the mystery of the choir. The mediw- 
val church sought to shut off the choir again, as 
if it were an Old Testament Holy of holies; 
modern Protestantism tends to reduce the choir 
to a mere part of the nave andl to abolish chorch 
discipline and the dist nection between auditors 
and communicauts.—Tue sacred forms symbo- 
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lize the legal ordinances of the kingdom of God; 
the sacred colors symbolize the moods and cha- 
racters which animate that kingdom (blue= 
fidelity, purple—royal splendor, scarlet—blood 
and devotion, white=purity and righteousness). 
On the constituent parts of the temple, vid, the 
exegesis, As the tabernacle became a temple, 
so ought the temple in the New Testament times 
to become again a simple tabernacle (Amos ix. 
11, 12).—The tabernacle as the original form 
aud mother of all true temples, churches, cha- 
pels, and houses of prayer. All golden things 
denote that which is pure, permanent, eternal ; 
all silver things, that which is valuable and 
glittering to human view; all brazen things, 
that which is strong and durable. 

1. Lhe Sabbath as the prime requisite of all festi- 
vals, all religious fellowship, all houses of God. 
Without the Sabbath, no church. Ch. xxxv. 1-3. 

2. Voluntariness, especially the voluntary of- 
ferings and co-operation of all, is the basis on 
which the house and service of God are founded. 
Vers. 4—29, 

8. Consecrated art in the service of religion, vers. 
80-85. It is not itself religion. Nor does it 
domineer over religion. But it is also not di- 
vorced from religion, least of all hostile to it. 
Immoral painting, music, poetry: the most odi- 
ous mockery of: true art. True art with its 
works, a great gift of God. 

The noble industry of the laborers on the 
house of God, xxxvi. 1-7. “The people bring 
too much,” a censure, and yet a praise. 

4. The preparation of the dwelling, vers. 8-38. 
According to the divine idea, the ark was the 
first thing, the dwelling the last. In the human 
execution of it, the dwelling takes precedence. 

5. The ark, xxxvii. 1-9. The staves of the 
ark: the ark is transportable, it is not abso- 
lutely fixed to any place. The cherubim, which 
protect the law, represent the fundamental forms 
of God’s sovereign rule (are certainly not repre- 
sentative forms of terrestrial creatures). The 
cherubim hold sway over not only the law, but 
especially also the mercy-scat (the Gospel). 

6. The table, vers. 10-16. A table for hea- 
venly food (certainly not for human works). 

t. The candlestick, vers. 17-24. The spiritual 
flower of earth adorned with the spiritual stars 
of heaven. 

8. The altar of incense, vers. 25-28, In prayer 
the heart is dissolved, as it were, through sighs, 
renunciations, vows, home-sickness, and tears, 
into a cloud of smoke ascending to God. 

9. The anointing otl, ver. 29. Symbol of the 
Spirit, mild, soft and healing; burning, con- 
suming, refining. Designed for the anointing 
of all the objects in the sanctuary, since every- 
thing is to be consecrated to the Spirit. 

10. The altar of burnt-offering, xxxviii. 1-7. 
The place where the fire of the divine authority 
consumes human offerings is a holy place. But 
it is a wild notion that it signifies the fire of 
hell, or perchance the fires of the tnquisition. 
Ratber might we invert the thing, ant see even 
in the fire of hell a work of divine compassion ; 
yet we are not to obliterate the distinction: fire 
of the loving, and fire of the judicial, visitation. 

V1. The lave-, and the mirrors of the women on ils 
base, xxxviii. 8. The priests, like the women, 


should present themselves in a worthy manner 
before God; these purified from the dust of 
worldliness, those adorned with a consecration 
which can appear before the eyes of God. 

12. The court, vers. 9-20. The court is larger 
than the sanctuary; it embraces the whole. But 
fanaticism recognizes only fanum and profanum, 
no intermediate transitional space; yet it deems 
itself able violently to extend its fanum over all 
space, and conceives that it transforms the court 
itself into a fanum by its market for sacrifices. 

18. The estimation of the expenses of the sanctuary, 
vers, 21-31. Chburch-property, church-taxes, 
church-accounts, the work of church-architects, 
should be kept away from the control of hierar- 
chical caprice and hypocritical misuse, and ex- 
en and consecrated as if before the eyes of 
God. 

14. The priestly garments, xxxix. 1-31. 

15. The completion of the work, and the presenta- 
tion of tf, vers. 832-41. The joy over a well- 
finished house of God. The inspiring event of a 
church founded witbout defects, and at last 
completely erected. Not always are churches 
constructed without defects (falling arches, 
towers out of line, disproportions). With all 
changes of forms the idea of the sanctuary 
should always continue to be the regulating 
principle. Yet the abundance or splendor of the 
symbolic elemént may imperil the spirituality of 
worship itself. 

16. The erection of the tabernacle, and tts mira- 
culous dedicotion, ch. x]. Three particulars are 
clearly distinguished: a. The erection itself, in 
connection with which the date is signi‘icant: 
on the first day of the first month (of the second 
year). The ark again takes precedence in the 
order, and the sacerdotal ornamentation comes 
last. 4. The human dedication begins very 
significantly with the \wurning of incense; 
then follows the burnt-offering with the sin- 
offering. c. But the completion of the dedica- 
tion proceeds from Jehovah; in symbolic forms 
He comes down over and into the dwelling. 
And this same sign, the pillar of cloud and fire, 
represents the life and movement of the taber- 
nacle, its theocratic dignity and sacredness, 
vers. 86-88. On tke other hand, temples aban- 
doned by God and the spirit of worship are the 
most desolate of houses. Thus Christ designated 
the temple, while it was being re-built, asa tem- 
ple going to ruin. Flourishing temples of the 
heart make flourishing temples; and these really 
flourish when in turn they make flourishing 
temples of the heart. 


ADDITIONAL HOMILETICAL HINTS FROM 
STARKE. 
From the Preface to Exodus. 


The use of this book and of its contents is 
described by Dr. Luther, in his Preface to the 
Old Testament, as follows: There are three 
kinds of pupils of the law: (1) Thoge who bear 
the law and despise it, and lead a profligate life 
without fear. To these the law does not come, 
and they are denoted by the calf-worshippers in 
the wilderne-s, on whose account Moses broke 
the tables in two, and did not bring the law to 
them (ch. xxxii. 6, 19). (2) Those who under- 
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take to fulfil it with their own strength, without 
grace. These are denoted by those who could 
not look on Moses’ face when he brought the 
tables the second time (xxxiv. 80). To these 
the law comes, but they cannot bear it; there- 
fore they put a veil over it, and lead a hypoori- 
tical life with outward works of the law, which 
life, nevertheless, is all made sin by the law 
when the veil is taken away; for the law shows 
that our power is nothing without Christ’s grace. 
(3) Those who see Moses clearly without a veil. 
These are those who understand the meaning of 
the law, how it demands impossible things. 
There sin walks in its strength; there death is 
mighty; there Goliath’s spear is like a weaver’s 
beam, and his spear’s head weighs six hundred 
shekels of iron, so that all the children of Israel 
flee before him, except that David alone, Christ 
our Lord, redeems us from all..... Here faith 
and love must have the mastery over all laws, 
and hold them all in their power. 

The main goal of this book is, in general, 
Christ, who is the man about whom it all has to 
do. He is in this book portrayed before our 
eyes by many types, as e.g. by the redemption 
out of Egypt, by the Passover-lamb, by the 
manna, by the rock which gave the water, by 
the tabernacle and ita many utensils. For all 
these images were to serve more distinctly to 
image forth the future character and office of 
the promised Redeemer. It is Christ for whose 
sake the Israelites enjoyed so many divine bene- 
fits, were preserved during oppression, led out of 
Egyptian bondage, fed with manna in the wilder- 
ness, and furnished with water from the rock, 
saved from ruin, notwithstanding their idolatry, 
and received back into the covenant; the sanc- 
tuary of God was erected among them, and their 
frequent murmuring and disobedience borne by 
God with great patience and long-suffering. 

(From H. E. Rambach.) In particular, the ob- 
ject of this book is: (1) to exhibit the truth of the 
divine promise of the increase of Abraham’s seed, 
in its fulfilment; (2) to promote God’s honor, 
which revealed itself in the case of Pharaoh by 
frightful angry judgments, iff the case of the 
Israelites, by manifold miracles in their exodus 
from Egypt, in their preservation in the wilder- 
ness, and at the giving of the law: (38) to 
strengthen the faith that God knows how to rave 
His church from complete suppression and to 
deliver it from temptation; (4) to give an out- 
line of the future experiences of the church in 
this world. For why should God have had the 
bondage and oppression of the Israelites in 
Egypt, their redemptidn from it, and their being 
led in the wilderness, so particularly described, 
and the tabernacle with its instruments and ves- 
sels even twice described, except in order the 
more distinctly to portray Christ’s work of re- 
demption, and the redemption and guidance of 
His church in general, and of a soul in particu- 
lar, out of the spiritual Egypt? For the church 
of the New Testament after Christ’s «leath first 
had rest, and was edified, and multiplied greatly 
(Acts ix. 31), like the Israelites after the death 
of Joseph. Thereby it came into a state of op- 


pression, and had to endure tea persecutions: 
when it had been retined thereby, and cried for 
deliverance, it was delivered in the time of Con- 
stantine the Great, saw its enemies overthrown, 
and itself exalted, was refreshed with manna, 
the bread and water of life. But in its prosper- 
ous days it did not long remain pure in its doc- 
trine, lapsed finally even into idolatry and ordi- 
nances of men, till God by the Reformation 
destroyed such idolatry, and the pure doctrine 
and the true divine service was erected as the 
proper sanctuary of God....So it is with a soul 
which lives at first in outward rest and peace: but. 
if God begins mightily to call it out of the domi- 
nion of sin and of Satan, then Satan begins to 
rage and to oppress more violently. 

Oxi. 11 (from the JZallische Biblische Ges- 
Chichte), Egypt bad heretofore been a good 
refuge; now it became to them a prison; and 
they at last perceived what their forefathers 
had brought on them in selling Joseph into 
Egypt as a siave: they themselves are there 
made slaves. Those who before had been honored 
as lords are now despised as slaves; those whom 
one Pharaoh raised up the other sought to op- 
press. They were divided into certain gangs: 
over ten Israelites, as it seems, was put an ls- 
raclitish officer, and over ten such. officers an 
Egyptian task-master. The Israelitish officer 
had to control his gang, keep them at work, 
daily secure the required amount of work and 
tale of bricks, and deliver it over with the reck- | 
oning to the Egyptian task-master, or be re. 
sponsible for it (chap. v. 14). At first they 
must have had to pay henvy taxes in mo- 
ney, and after they were impoverished, they 
had to do servile labor.—Pithom* was the name 
of & monstrous serpent which came forth out of 
the marshy morass of the Nile, and wrought 
great destruction of men and beasts. This city 
(Raemses) is said to be the same as was after- 
wards called, and known in ancient geography, 
as Pelusium, According to some, the new Egyp- 
tian king was named Raemses, and gave his name 
to the city. Whether this city was newly built, 
or enlarged, or only fortified, cannot certainly 
be said. The taxes and the servile labor were 
employed in so preparing the two cities that in 
case of need there might be kept in them the 
treasures of the kingdom, the armory, and a 
strong garrison. And because both cities lay 
in the land of Goshen where the Israelites dweit, 
these two strongholds were built against the 
Israclites themselves, in order that they might 


‘be the better kept under and retained in the 


Innd. It was praiseworthy indeed in the peo- 
ple, that, whereas they were under so great and 
almost intolerable oppression, and at the same 
time were almost superior to the Egvptians in 
number, and hence might have risen up in arms 
and freed themselves, or at least have gone 
away armed, they did no such thing, but under 
the government of God, who hnd destined for 
them an extraordinary redemption, calmly en- 
dured all their trouble. 


* [Spelled Pithon in Luther's Bible, aud a, pareutiy con- 
founded with the class.cal Python.—Tr.} 


THE END. 
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LEVITICUS. 


THE THIRD BOOK OF MOSES. 
( Ny") > Aeucrixoy ; Leviticus. ) 


“Tar Book of the Sacerdotal Theocracy, or of the Priesthood of Israel, to set forth its typical Holiness.” 
“Tue religious observances by which God's people might be made holy, and kept holy.”—Lanax. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Z 21. NAME, CONNECTION, OBJECT, AND AUTHORSHIP. 


THE writings of Moses have reached us in 4 five-fold division, the several parts of which 
have come to be commonly known by the names given to them in the Septuagint and Vul- 
gate. In the Hebrew the whole Pentateuch is divided, as one book, into sections (Parashi- 
yoth) for reading in the synagogues on each Sabbath of the year, and the several books are 
called by the first word of the first section contained in them. Thus the present book is 
RID" = and he called ; it is also called by the Rabbins in the Talmud 0°3090 nA = Law 
of the Priests, and nia AWA WDD = Book of the Law of offerings. In the Septuagint and 
Vulgate this central book of the Pentateuch is called Aevirexdy (fi8%0v) and Leviticus (liber) 
because it has to do with the duties of the priests, the sons of Levi. The Levites, as distin- 
guished from the priests, are mentioned but once, and that incidentally, in the whole book 
(xxv. 32, 33). 

As appears from the Hebrew name, the connection of this book with the one immedi- 
ately preceding is very close. The tabernacle had now been set up, and its sacred furniture 
arranged ; the book of Exodus closes with the mention of the cloud that covered it, and the 
Glory of the Lord with which it was filled. Hitherto the Lord had spoken from the cloud 
on Sinai; now His presence was manifested in the tabernacle from which henceforth He 
made known His will. Itis just at this point that Leviticus is divided from Exodus. The 
same Lord still speaks to the same people through the same mediator; but He had before 
spoken from the heights of Sinai, while now He speaks from the sacred tabernacle pitched 
among His people. At the close Leviticus is also closely connected with, and yet distinctly 
separated from, the book of Numbers. It embraces substantially the remaining legislation 
given in the neighborhood of Sinai, while Numbers opens with the military census and other 
matters preparatory to the march of the Israelites in the second year of the Exodus. Yet on 
the eve of that.march a number of additional commands are given in. Numbers intimately 
associating the two books together. 

The whole period between the setting up of the tabernacle (Ex. xl. 17) and the final 
departure from Mt. Sinai (Num. x. 11) was but one month and twenty days. Much of this 
was occupied by the events recorded in the earlier chapters of Numbers, especially the offer- 
ings of the princes on twelve days (Num. vii.) which must have almost immediately followed 
the consecration of the priests and the tabernacle (Num. vii. 1 with Lev. viii. 10, 11), and the 
celebration of the second Passover (ix. 1-5) occupying seven days, and begun on the four- 
teenth day of the first month. All the events of Leviticus must therefore be included within 


less than the space of one month. " 


2 INTRODUCTION TO LEVITICUS. 


The object of the Book is apparent from its contents and the circumstances under which 
it was given, especially when considered in connection with the references to it in the New 
Testament. Jehovah, having now established the manifestation of His presence among His 
people, directs them how to approach Him. Primarily, this has reference, of course, to the 
then existing people, under their then existing circumstances; but as ages rolled away, and 
the people were educated to higher spiritual capacity, the spiritual meaning of these direc- 
tions was more and more set forth by the prophets; until at last, when the true Sacrifice for 
sin had come, the typical and preparatory character of these arrangements was fully declared. 
LANGE (Hom. in Lev. General) says “‘ Leviticus appears to be the most peculiarly Old Tes- 
tament in its character of all the Old Testament books, since Christ has entirely removed all 
outward sacrifices. It may certainly be rightly said that the law of sacrifice, or the ceremo- 
nial law has been abrogated by Christianity. But if the law in general, in its outward his- 
torical and literal form has been abrogated, on the other hand, in its spiritual sense, it has 
been fulfilled (Gal. ii.; Rom. iii.; Matt. v.); and so it must also be said in regard to the law 
of sacrifices. The sacrificial law. in its idea has only been fully realized in Christianity ;—in 
its principle fulfilled, realized, in Christ, to be realized from this as a basis, continually in the 
life of Christians.” In the Epistle to the Hebrews the character of the sacrificial system in 
general, and particularly of that part of it contained in Leviticus, is clearly set forth as at 
once imperfect and transitory in itself, and yet typical of, and preparatory for, “the good 
things to come.” A flood of light is indeed thrown back from the anti-type upon the type, 
and for this reason the Old Testament is always to be studied in connection with the New; 
yet on the other hand, the converse is also true, and Leviticus has still a most important 
purpose for the Christian Church in that it sets forth, albeit in type and shadow, the will of 
an unchangeable God in regard to all who would draw nigh to Him. Much of the New 
Testament, and especially of the Epistle to the Hebrews, can only be fully understood 
through a knowledge of Leviticus. To this general object of the book may be added the 
special purposes, already necessarily involved, of preserving the Israelites alike from idolatry 
Ly the multiform peculiarity of their ritual, and of saving them from indolence in their wor- 
ship by the exacting character of the ceremonial, The Christian Fathers, as EvsEB1us, SS. 
AUGUSTINE, LEO, CYRIL, as well as ORIGEN and many others, speak of the book as setting 
forth in types and shadows the sacrifice of Christ; while many of them also, as TERTULLIAN, 
8S. CLEMENT, JEROME, CHRYSOSTOM, and others, speak of the inferior purpose just men- 
tioned. 

Of the authorship of this book there is little need to speak, because there is really no 
room for doubt. ‘This is not the place to combat the opinions of those critics who, like Ka- 
L1scH, hold the whole Pentateuch to have been a very late compilation from fragments of 
various dates, and the Mosai¢ system to have been one of gradual human development. The 
portions assigned by KNOBEL to another author than the “ Elohist” are x. 16-20; xvii.—xx.; 
xxiii, part of ver. 2 and ver. 3, vers. 18, 19, 22, 29-44; xxiv. 10-23; xxv. 18-22; and xxvi.; 
but the reasons given “are too transparently unsatisfactory to need serious discussion.” 
Generally, it may be said that even those critics who question most earnestly the Mosaic 
authorship of some other portions of the Pentateuch are agreed that Leviticus must have 
proceeded substantially from Moses. There is really no scope in this book forthe Jehovistic 
and Elohistic controversy ; for although KNoBEL delights to point out the distinct portions 
by each writer, yet the name Ma never occurs in Lev. absolutely, but only with a pos- 
sessive pronoun marking the Deity as peculiarly Israel’s God. (It is however once used, 
xix. 4, for false gods). The book contains every possible mark of contemporaneous author- 
ship, and there are constant indications of its having been written during the life in the 
wilderness. The words used for the sanctuary are either {30 (4 times) or TiO OTe (35 
times) and never any term implying a more permanent structure. For the dwellings of the 
people, 13 in the sense of a house, is never used except in reference to the future habitation 
of the promised land, which is the more striking because it occurs thirty-seven times in this 
sense, and in all of them with express reference to the future, except xxvii. 14,15, where this 
reference is implied; a3, }'y and 2 do not occur at all; Tepe tent, occurs once, while the 


22. UNITY AND CONTENTS OF LEVITICUS. 3 


indefinite word 3/12 is found eight times; 32, which is neither house nor tent, but booth, 


occurs four times in the commands connected with the observance of the feast of tabernacles, 
and with especial reference to Israel’s having dwelt in booths at their first coming out from 
Egypt (xxiii. 43). The use of all these terms is thus exactly suited to the wilderness period, 
but not to any other. The use of ¥7 for the feminine, so frequently changed in the Sama- 
ritan to ®'1, and so pointed by the Masorets; the use of 7 for the peoplé, so common in 
Ex., Lev., Num., and Josh., and so infrequent elsewhere; the usual designation of them as 
the children of Jerael, a phrase 80 largely exchanged for the simple Jsrae/ in later writers ; 
and many other marks point to the earliest period of Hebrew literature as the time of the 
composition of this book. The book itself repeatedly claims to record the laws which were 
given to Moses in Mount Sinai, or in the wilderness of Sinai (vii.88; xxv.1; xxvi.46; xxvil. 
34), and in one instance (xvi. 1), the time is sharply defined as after the death of Aaron’s 
two sons, and sometimes (xxi. 24; xxiii. 44) the immediate publication of the laws is men- 
tioned. There are frequent references to the time “-When ye be come into the land of Ca- 
naan ” as yet in the future (xiv. 84; xix: 23; xxiii. 10); and laws are given for use in the 
wilderness, as e. g., the slaughter of all animals intended for food at the door of the tabernacle 
as sacrifices (xvii. 1-6), which would have been impossible to observe when the life in the 
camp was exchanged for that in the scattered cities of Canaan, and which was actually abro- 
gated on the eve of the entrance into the promised land (Deut. xii. 15, 20-22), In this abro- 
gation no mention is made of the previous law, but its existence is implied, and the change 
is based on the distance of their future homes. There is frequent reference in the laws to the 
“camp” (iv. 12, 21; vi. 11; xiii. 46; xiv. 3,8; xvi. 26, 27, 28), so that in after times it 
became necessary to adopt as a rule of interpretation that this should always be understood 
in the law of the city in which the sanctuary stood. Throughout the book Aaron appears as 
the only high-priest (although this term is never used) and provision is repeatedly made for 
his son, who should be anointed, and should minister in his stead; and Aaron’s sons appear 
as the only priests. The Levites have not yet been appointed, nor are they ever mentiqned 
except in one passage in reference to their cities in the future promised land (xxv. 82, 33). 
Not to dwell further upon particulars, it may be said in a word that we have here, and here 
only, the full sacrificial and priestly system which is recognized as existing in the two fol- 
lowing books of the Pentateuch, and all subsequent Hebrew literature. For an excellent 
summary of the evidence, see WARRINGTON’s “ When was the Pentateuch written?” (London: 
Christian Evidence Com. of Soc. P. C. K.). 

The only passage presenting any real difficulty in regard to the date of the book is xviii. 
28, “ That the land spue not you out also, when ye defile it, as it spued out the nations that 
were before you.” For the true sense of these words, see the commentary; but even taking 
it as it stands in the A. V., and supposing the whole exhortation, vers. 24-30, to have been 
added by divine direction when Moses made his final revision of the work on the plains of 
Moab, we can easily understand the language. Already, the conquest of the trans-Jordanic 
region was accomplished, and that of the rest of the land was to be immediately entered upon 
with the clearest promise of success. God warns the people through Moses, when all shall 
be done, not to follow in the ways of the Canaanites, lest they also themselves suffer as their 
predecessors had suffered. It is simply a case of the Lord’s speaking from the stand-point 
of an accomplished work, while the work was in progress, and assuredly soon to be com- 
pleted. It is to be noted that in the book itself the claim to Mosaic authorship is distinctly 
made in the last verse of chap. xxvi., and again of the appendix, chap. xxvii. (comp. Num. 
xxxvi. 13). 


22. UNITY AND CONTENTS OF LEVITICUS. 


The Book of Leviticus is marked on the surface with these elements of unity: it is all 
centred in the newly-erected tabernacle; and only a few weeks passed away between its be- 
ginning and its close. There is necessarily much variety in so considerable a collection of 
laws, and something of historical narrative in connection with the immediate application of 
those laws; but the main purpose is everywhere apparent and controlling—the arrangements 
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whereby a sinful people may approach, and remain in permanent communion with a holy 
God. This will better appear in the following table of contents. The arrangement of the 
book is as systematic as the nature of its contents allowed. In regard to one or two alleged 
instances of repetition (xi. 839, 40 compared with xxii. 8, and xix. 9 with xxiii. 22) it is suffi- 
cient to say that they were intentional (see the commentary); and in regard to several 
chapters supposed to be placed out of their natural connection, (as ¢. g., chaps. xii. and xv.,) 
it simply does not appear that the thread of connection in the mind of Moses was the same 
as in that of the critic. In fact, in the instances alleged, the great Legislator seems to have 
taken especial pains to break that connection which is now spoken of as the natural one, and 
has thus, for important reasons, separated the purification after child-birth from all other 
purifications which might otherwise have seemed to be of the same character. Such points 
will be noticed in detail in the commentary. Nevertheless, it is to be remembered that Le- 
viticus was given at Sinai in view of an immediate and direct march to Canaan, which should 
have culminated in the possession of the promised land. When this had been prevented in 
consequence of the sin of the people, a long time—above thirty-eight years—passed away 
before the encampment on the plains of Moab. During this period the law was largely in 
abeyance, as is shown by the fact that its most imperative requirement, circumcision, was 
entirely omitted to the close (Josh. v. 5-8). After this long interval, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that the writings of Moses would have been revised before his death, and such 
clauses and exhortations added as the changed circumstances might require. These passages, 
however, if really written at that time, so far from being in any degree incongruous with the 
original work, do but fill out and emphasize its teachings. 

The contents of Leviticus are arranged in the following table in such a way as to show 
something of the connection of its parts. 


BOOK I.—Of approach to God. (Chaps. L—XVL). 


First Part. (i—vii.) Laws of Sacrifice. 
21. General rules for the Sacrifices. (i—vi. 7). 
A. Burnt offerings. i. 
B. Oblations (Meat offerings). ii. 
C. Peace offerings. iii. 
D. Sin offerings. iv.—v. 13. 
B Trespass offerings. v. 14—vi. 7. 


2 2. Special instructions chiefly for the Priests. vi. 8—vii. 38. 

For Burnt offerings. vi. 8-13. 

‘** Oblations (Meat offerings). vi. 14-23. 

“ Sin offerings. vi. 24-30. 

“Trespass offerings. vii. 1-6. 

the Priests’ portion of the above. vii. 7-10. 

“Peace offerings in their variety. vii. 11-21. 

“‘ the Fat and the Blood. vii. 22-27. 

‘“* the priests’ portion of peace offerings. vii. 28-36. 
Conclusion of this Section. vii. 37, 38. 
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SEcoND Part. Historical. (viiii—x.). 
81. The Consecration of the Priests. viii. 
8 2. Entrance of Aaron and his sons on their office. ix. 
8 8. The sin and punishment of Nadab and Abihu. x. 


28. THE RELATION OF THE LEVITICAL CODE TO HEATHEN USAGES. 5 


Tuirp Part. The Laws of Purity. (xi.—xv.). 
@ 1. Laws of clean and unclean food. xi. 
2 2. Laws of purification after child-birth. xii. 
2 8. Laws concerning Leprosy. (xiii., xiv.). 
A. Examination and its result. xiii. 1-46. 
B. Leprosy in clothing and leather. xiii. 47-59. 
C. Cleansing and restoration of a Leper. xiv. 1-32. 
D. Leprosy in a houee. xiv. 33-53. 
B. Conclusion. xiv. 54-57. 
2 4, Sexual impurities and cleansings. xv. 


FourtH Part. The Day of Atonement. xvi. 


BOOK II.—Of continuance in communion with God. (Chaps. XVII.—XXVI.). 


First Part. Holiness on the part of the people. (xvii.—xx.). 


@1. Holiness in regard to Food. xvii. 

8 2. Holiness of the Marriage relation. xviii. 

8 8. Holiness of Conduct towards God and man. xix. 
* 4. Punishment for Unholiness. xx. 


SECOND Part. Holiness on the part of the Priests, and holiness of the 
Offerings. xxi., xxii. 


THIRD Part. Sanctification of Feasts. (xxiii.—xxv.). 


2 1. Of the Sabbaths and Annual Feasts. xxiii. 

8 2. Ofthe Holy lamps and Shew-bread. xxiv. 1-9. 

83. Historical. The punishment of a Blasphemer. xxiv. 10-23. 
@ 4. Of the Sabbatical and Jubilee years. xxv. 


FourrH Part. Conclusion. Promises and Threats. xxvi. 
Appendix, Of vows. xxxvii. 


2 3. THE RELATION OF THE LEVITICAL CODE TO HEATHEN USAGES, 


Widely divergent views have been held by different writers upon this subject. SPENCER 
(De legibus Hebreorum) was disposed to find an Egyptian origin for almost every Mosaic in- 
stitution. BAEHR (Symbolik des Mosaischen Cultus) has sought to disprove all connection 
between them. The @ priori probability seems well expressed by MARSHAM (in Can. chron. 
Cgypt., p. 154, ed. Leips.) as quoted by RoSENMUELLER (Pref. in Lev., p. 5, note). “We 
know from Scripture that the Hebrews were for a long time inhabitants of Egypt; and we 
may suspect, not without reason, that they did not wholly cast off Egyptian usages, but 
rather that some traces of Egyptian habit remained. Many laws of Moses are from ancient 
customs. Whatever hindéred the cwltus of the true Deity, he strictly forbade. Moses abro- 
gated most of the Egyptian rites, some he changed, some he held as indifferent, some he per- 
mitted, and even commanded.” Yet this legislation by its many additions and omissions, 
and the general remoulding of all that remained became, as ROSENMUELLER also remarks, 
peculiarly and distinctively Hebrew, adapted to their needs, and sharply separating them 
from all other people. 
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It can scarcely be necessary to speak of what the Mosaic law taught in common with 
the customs of.all people at this period of the world’s history. The aim of the law was to 
elevate the Israelites to a higher and better standard, but gently, and as they were able to 
bear it. Certain essential laws were given, and these were insisted upon absolutely and with 
every varied form of command which could add to the emphasis. The unity of God, and 
His omnipotence, were taught with a distinctness which was fast fading out from the world’s 
recollection, and which we scarcely find elsewhere at this period, except in the book of Job, 
which may itself have been modified in Mosaic hands. So, too, the necessity of outward sacra- 
mental observances for the whole people, whereby communion with God through His Church 
should be maintained, were strongly insisted upon, as in circumcision and the Passover, and 
other sacrifices. But when we come to consider the conduct of the ordinary life, we find the 
universally received customs of the times not abrogated, but only restrained and checked 
according to the capacity of the people. All these checks and restraints were in the direction 
of, and looking towards, the higher standard of the morality of the Gospel, as may be seen in 
the law of revenge, where unlimited vertgeance was restricted to a return simply equal to the 
injury received; in the laws of marriage, which imposed many restrictions on the freedom 
of divorce and of polygamy ; in the laws of slavery, which so greatly mitigated the hardships 
of that condition. But in these, as in many other matters, their Heavenly Father dealt 
tenderly with His people, and ‘‘for the hardness of their hearts” suffered many things which 
were yet contrary to His will. 

The same general principles apply to the retention among them of very much of Egyp- 
tian custom and law. It is more important to speak of these because the Israelites lived so 
long and in such close contact with the Egyptians from the very time of their beginning to 
multiply into a nation until the eve of the promulgation of the Sinaitic legislation. Par- 
ticular points in which this legislation was adapted to the already acquired habits and ideas 
of the people, will be noticed in the commentary as occasion requires. It is only necessary 
here to point out on the one hand how apparent /acune in the Mosaic teaching may thus be 
explained, and on the other, how largely the Egyptian cudtus itself had already been modified, 
in all probability, by the influence of the fathers of the Jewish people. By consideration of 
the former it is seen, e. g., why so little should have been said in the Mosaic writings of 
immortality and the future life. This doctrine was deeply engraven in the Egyptian mind. 
and interwoven as a fundamental principle with their whole theology and worship. It passed 
on to the Israelites as one of those elementary truths so universally received that it needed 
not to be dwelt upon. The latter is necessarily involved in more obscurity; but when we 
consider the terms on which Abraham was received by the monarch of Egypt; the position 
occupied at a later date by Jacob; the rank of Joseph, and his intermarriage with the high- 
priestly family ; and remember at the same time that the priesthood of Egypt was still in 
possession of a higher and purer secret theology than was communicated to the people—we 
see how Israel could have accepted from the land of the Pharaohs an extent of customs, (to 
be purified, modified, and ‘toned by their own Sinaitic legislation) which it might have been 
dangerous to receive from any other people. Yet plainly, whatever of detail may have been 
adopted from Egyptian sources, it was so connected and correlated in the Mosaic legislation 
that the whole spirit of the two systems became totally unlike. 


4. LITERATURE. 


The ancient versions are of great value in the interpretation of the technical language 
of the law. The Samaritan text and version (which however sometimes betray a want of 
familiarity in detail with the ritual as practised at Jerusalem) often give valuable readings; 
so also the Septuagint, the Chaldee Targums, and of later date, the'Syriac and the Vulgate. 

The New Testament, especially the Epistle to the Hebrews supplies to a large extent an 
inspired commentary upon Leviticus. The various treatises of Philo, and the antiquities of 
Josephus, give also fully the ancient explanations of many single passages and views of 


larger sections. 
Since their time the literature of Leviticus is voluminoue, consisting of commentaries, 
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of special treatises upon the subjects with which it is occupied, and of archzxological investi- 
gations illustrating it. Of special treatises sufficient mention will be made in connection 
with the subjects to which they relate, and it is unnecessary here to particularize works of 
archzology. Of commentaries the following are those which have been chiefly used in the 
preparation of the present work: ORIGEN: Selecta in Lev. and Hom. in Lev. THEODORET, 
Quest. in Lev, AUGUSTINE, Queest.in Lev. BIBLIA MAX. VERSIONUM, containing the annota- 
tions of NicoLas DE Lyra, Tirinus, MENOocHIUs, and Estivus, Paris, 1660. CaLvin, 
tn Pentateuchum. Critict Sacri, London, 1660. Powi, Synopsis, London, 1689. MicH aE Lis, 
Bibl. Hebr., Halle, 1720. CALMET, Wircesburgii, 1789. Patrick, London, 1842, and freq. 
ROSENMUELLER, Leipsic, 1824. Of more recent date, KNOREL (of especial value), Leipsic, 
1858. Bootnroyp, Bibl. Hebr., Pontefract (no date). BARRETT’sS Synopsis of Criticisms. 
London, 1847. Kaxiscu, Leviticus, London, 1872. OTTO VON GERLACH on the Fentateuch, 
translated by Downinoc, London, 1860. WorpswortH, London, 1865. KrIL and De- 
LITzscH on the Pentateuch; (KEIL), translated by MARTIN, Edinburgh, 1866. Mcurrny 
on Leviticus, Am. Ed., Andover, 1872. CLARK, in the Speaker's Commentary, New York, 
1872. GIRDLESTONE, Synonyms of the Old Tstament, London, 1871. To which must be 
added, as containing much of commentary on large portions of this book, BAEHR, Symbolik 
des Mosaischen Cultus, Heidelberg, 1837-’89, 2te Auflage, Erster Band, Heidelberg, 1874. 
OUTRAM on Sacrifices, translated by ALLEN, London, 1817. HENGSTENBERG, Die Opfer 
des heil. Schrift, Berlin, 1839. Kurtz on Sacrifice, Mitau, 1864. Hermann ScHULTz, 
Alttestamentliche Theologie, Frankfurt a M., 1869, 2 vols. CSHLER, Theologie des Alten Testa- 
menis, 2 vols., Tiibingen, 1873-74 (a translation is in the press of T. & T. Clark). Of LANGE’s 
own commentary (1874) as much as possible, and it is believed everything of importance, has 
been introduced into thjs work, which was already well advanced before its publication. Such 
portions are always distinctly marked. In several of the chapters his commentary is given 
in full; in others, nearly so. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTE ON THE LEVITICAL SACRIFICES. 


\ 


Leviticus properly opens with the law of sacrifice, because this was the centre and basis 
of the Divine service in the newly-erected tabernacle. But since sacrifices have to do with 
the relations of man to God, they can only satisfactorily be considered in connection with 
the established facts of those relations. Of these facts three are fundamental: the original 
condition of man in a state of holiness and of communion with God; the fall, by which he 
became sinful, and thus alienated from God; and the promise, given at the very moment of 
man’s passing from the one state to the other. The promise was that in the future the wo- 
man’s Seed should bruise the serpent’s head—that in the long struggle between man and the 
power of evil, one born of woman should obtain the final victory. This promise was ever 
cherished by the devout in all the following ages as the anchor‘of their hope, and its realiza- 
tion, as seen at the birth of Cain and of Noah, was continually looked for. The expectation 
of a Deliverer, Redeemer, Messiah, became the common heritage of humanity, although as 
time rolled away, it tended to become faint and obscure. Therefore there came the call in 
Abraham of a peculiar people, in whom this hope should not only be kept alive, but, as far 
as possible, saved from distortion and misconception. It was distinctly the blessing of Abra- 
ham’s call, the birthright renewed to his son and grandson, and the reason for the choice and 
the care of a peculiar people. 

From the circumstances under which this promise was given, and the way in which it is 
constantly treated in Revelation, it is plain that the restoration of man to full communion 
with God could only be brought about by the restoration of man’s holiness; it was only in 
obedience to the Divine will that man could obtain at-one-ment with his Maker. This might 
seem to be sufficiently plain as a truth of natural religion, but it was also abundantly taught 
in history and in Scripture. Not only was it shown by the great judgments upon transgres- 
sion in the deluge, in Babel, in the overthrow of Sodom, etc., but constantly the relative and 
partial attainment of holiness, as in the case of Enoch, Noah, and others, was made the 
ground of a relatively larger bestowal of the Divine favor. Abraham's acceptance was ex- 
preasly grounded upon his faith—necessarily including those works without which faith is 
dead—and so with the other heroes recounted in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews. Later, 
Moses in his parting exhortations in Deuteronomy, constantly and strongly urges the neces- 
sity of 2 loving obedience springing from the heart, and this is more and more fully unfolded . 
by the prophets from Samuel down, as the people were able to bear it. 

Meantime from the first, in the case of Cain and Abel, and probably still earlier, and 
then among all nations as they arose, sacrifices were resorted to as a means of approach to 
God. From their universality, it is plain that they were looked upon as in some way helping 
to bring about that restoration of communion with God which should have been reached by 
a perfect holiness; but since man was conscious he did not possess this holiness, sacrifices 
were resorted to. As they never could have been offered by a sinless being, they necessarily 
involve confession of sin. Whether sacrifice in its origin was a Divine institution, or whether 
it sprang from a human consciousness of its propriety, is here immaterial. Lan@e takes the 
latter view. It speedily received the Divine sanction and command, Theoretically the sa- 
crifice could have bad no intrinsic value for the forgiveness of sin. The author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (ix. 13; x. 4) has abundantly shown that while sacrifices might have in 
sah a certain absolute value for purposes of ceremonial purification, there was yet no 
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congruity or correlation between the blood of bulls and goats and the removal of human sin. 
Hence, theoretically also, sacrifices, while they received the Divine approbation, must have 
been a temporary institution, in some way useful to man for the time being, but looking for- 
ward to the true atonement by the victory of the woman's Seed over evil. Thus sacrifices 
are in their very nature typical; having little force in themselves, and yet appointed for the 
accomplishment of a result which can only be truly attained in the fulfilment of the primeval 
promise. How far this true nature of sacrifices may have been more or less dimly perceived 
‘by man from the outset, it is not necessary here to inquire. It is obvious that from this point 
of view the intrinsic value of the sacrifices was entirely a secondary matter; their whole 
efficacy resulted from the Divine appointment or approbation of them. 

The tendency of man apart from Revelation to corruption in his ideas of God and of the 
means of approaching Him is nowhere more marked than in regard to sacrifice. The gods 
of the heathen were, for the most part, deifications of nature or her powers; they represented. 
nataral forces, and instead of originating are themselves governed by natural laws. This is 
true, whether their creed were polytheistic, as that of the Greeks and Romans, or pantheistic, 
as that of Buddhism. In Hebrew law, on the other hand, God appears “as the Creator and 
omnipotent Ruler of the universe, a personal Lord of an impersonal world, totally distinct 
from it in essence, and absolutely swaying it according to His will; but also the merciful 
Father of mankind.” ‘Therefore the sacrifices of the Hebrews have a moral or ethical, 
’ those of other nations a purely cosmical or physical character; the former tend to work upon 
mind and soul, the latter upon feara and interests; the one strives to elevate the offerer to 
the sanctity of God, the other to lower the gods to the narrowness and selfishness of man.” 
Kauisco. Moreover, among the heathen, God was regarded as alienated, and to be propi- 
tiated in such ways as man could devise ; sacrifices were considered as having a certain satis- 
fying power in themselves, as in some sort a quid pro quo, and as an opus operatum, inde- 
pendent of the moral life of the offerer. Hence as the occasion rose in importance, the value 
of the sacrifice was increased even to the extent of sometimes using human victims. Among 
the Israelites, sacrifices were known to be of God’s own appointment as a means of approach 
to Him. They had d shadow, indeed, of the heathen character, as offering actual compensa- 
tions for certain offences against the theocratic state, but this was very secondary. Their 
main object was to bridge over the gulf between sinful man and a holy God. Although the 
law of sacrifices necessarily stands by itself, yet the same Legislator everywhere insists upon 
the necessity of a loving obedience toGod. Hence, however costly sacrifices might be allowed, 
and even encouraged as Free-will, and Peace, and Thank-offerings, and more numerous vic- 
tims were required at the festivals and on other occasions for burnt-offerings, the Sin-offering 
must (except in certain specially defined cases) be of the commonest and cheapest of the 
domestic animals, and even this always, as nearly as might be, of a uniform value, There 
was no gradation in the value of the offering in proportion to the heinousness of the offence ; 
the atonement for all sins, whatever the degree of their gravity, was the same. Even the 
morning and evening sacrifice for the whole people which, although not strictly a sin-offering, 
yet had a somewhat propitiatory character, was still the single lamb. By this the typical 
nature of sacrifice as a temporary and, in itself, ineffectual means, was strongly expressed. 

That the ancients had the idea of sin as a moral offence against God, has indeed been 
called in question; but seems too certain, at least among the Egyptians, the Hindoos, and 
the Israelites, to require proof. It is abundantly expressed in the book of Job. It may be 
well, however, to point out some of the heads of the evidence that sacrifice was regarded as & 
propitiation for such sin, ¢, ¢., as a means for obtaining the Divine pardon for its guilt. Pro- 
misent in this evidence is the fact just mentioned, that there was no proportion between the 
offence and the value of the sacrifice; since the idea of compensation was thus excluded, it 
remains that what was sought for was forgiveness. CALVIN (in Lev. i.) justly remarks that 
the idea of reconciliation with God was connected under the old dispensation with sacrifice 
after a sacramental fashion, as with baptism now. Historically, this idea of sacrifice as a 
means of obtaining forgiveness is clearly brought out in the sacrifices of Job, both for his 
children in the time ef his prosperity (Job i. 5), and for his friends after his affliction (xlii. 
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8). THOLUCK, following ScHOLL, has shown (Dies. II., App. Ep. Hebr.) that the idea of 
such propitiation was prevalent throughout all antiquity; that clean animals were changed 
in their séatus on the express ground of their being ‘a sin-offering,” “an atonement,” so 
that the parts of them not consumed upon the altar might be eaten only by the priests, and 
their remains must be burned, or else the whole burned, without the camp (Ex. xxix. 14; 
Lev. iv. 11, 12, 21; vi. 80; xvi. 27, 28, etc.) ; that the idea is distinctly brought out in Lev. 
xvii. 11, andin parallel passages. “The life of the flesh is in the blood: and I have given it 
to you upon the altar to make an atonement for your souls;” that in the case of a murder by 
unknown hands (Deut. xxi. 9) the guilt of the crime must rest upon the whole neighborhood 
until the people had symbolically transferred that guilt to a victim, and this had been 
offered in sacrifice; and finally, that the ritual of the day of atonement necessarily involves 
this idea. (See on chap.xvi.) “The notion of internal atonement... . formed a distinctive 
feature of the theology of the Pentateuch.” Katiscn, I. p. 161. 

On passing from these more general considerations to the particular system of the Levi- 
tical sacrifices, it needs to be constantly borne in mind that these, far from being a new 
institution, were in fact a special arrangement and systematizing of one of the most ancient 
institutions known to man.. The change from the one to the other was strictly parallel to 
the course of divine operations in nature. The earlier is ever the more general and compre- 
hensive; the later the more specialized both in structure and functions, At the same time 
the law was not merely an evolution, a normal development of Divine teaching previously 
received, but it was distinctly “added because of transgressions until the promised seed 
should come.”” We must therefore be prepared to find in it especial safeguards for the 
chosen people against those misconceptions which became common among the heathen, and 
also a constant relation to its final cause and its terminus when “the Seed should come.” 

It will help materially to a clear idea of the Mosaic sacrificial system if we examine the 
various words used for sacrifice before and under the law, having regard also to the subse- 
quent usage of the same words and to their various translations in the ancient versions. 

The earliest word that occurs is also the most general in its original sense, though under 
the law it acquires a strictly technical signification: 7N1D, given by the lexicographers as 
from a root not ueed, NI5=)'5=to distribute, to deliver, and hence to make a present of, to 
give. In the LXX. it is translated before the law only by the words dépov (Gen. iv. 4; 
xxxii. 13, 18, 20, 21, ee.) and 6vofa (Gen. iv. 8, 5 only); in the law, where it occurs very fre- 
quently, only by @vota or by the combination ddpov Avia, and this is the case also in Ezekiel 
(although twice, Lev. ii. 18; Num. xviii. 9, the form is @vclacyza), except in the single in- 
stance of oeuidatic, Lev. ix. 4. After the books of the law both these translations are fre- 
quently employed, and also tpocgopé once (Ps. xxxix. 9), féov three times, and frequently 
the Hebrew word is simply expressed in Greek letters navaé, The Vulg. translates by mu- 
nus, munusculum, oblatio, oblatio sacrificii, and sacrificium,; but in the law oblatio and sacri- 
Jficium are the terms commonly employed. In the A. V. meat-offering, or simply offering, is 
the only translation in Ex., Lev., Num, and Ezek.; but present, gift, sacrifice and oblation 
are used elsewhere as well as these, usually according to the sense implied by the context. 
The word is used outside of the law in the general sense of a propitiatory gift or tribute to 
any one, and hence of such a gift to God, or sacrifice in its most general sense. It is used 
of the offerings of both Cain and Abel, the one unbloody, the other bloody. In the prophets 
it is used as a word for sacrifice in general. It is used frequently in the historical books of 
gifts or tribute from man to man as from Jacob to Esau, to Joseph in Egypt, of the Moab- 
ites and Syrians to David, and distinctly of tribute, 2 Kings xvii. 8, 4, ete. In the law (Ex., 
Lev., Num., to which must be added Ezek.) it has a strictly defined technical signification, 
and is applied only to the oblation (A. V. meat-offering) except in Num. v., where it is used 
(six times) of the unbloody jealousy-offering of barley. It is always therefore in the law a 
bloodless offering, and being nearly always an accompaniment of a bloody offering, may be 
regarded in its original sense of a gift to God, offered along with a sacrifice more strictly so 
called. In the few instances in which it stands alone it never appears as offered for the pur- 
pose of atonement. In the case of the sin-offering of flour allowed in extreme poverty (Lev. 
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v. 11-18) this is expressly distinguished from the 73D in that the remainder should belong 
to the priest, 713B3. 

The word which comes next in the order of the record is 729, derived from my, to 
ascend, to glow, to burn. It means uniformly throughout the Old Testament: the whole 
burnt-eacrisice, 80 specifically indeed that twice (Deut. xxxiii. 10; Ps. li. 19 [21]) 772= 
whole is substituted for it. In a few cases it is variously translated by the LXX. (once each 
ddxia, dvéBacrc, Gvagopd, six times Ovoia, thirteen times xépruya, three times xéprworc), but in 
the vast majority of cases by some term signifying the holocaust, éAoxéprwpya (three times), 
dAoxdorwote (eleven times), éAoxabrupa (most frequently), dAoxabrwos (seventy-three times). 
In the Vulg. the only renderings are holocaustum (seldom holocautoma) and hostia, except a 
very few times ob/atio; in the A. V., always either burnt-offering or burnt-eacrifice, which 
are used interchangeably, and seem to have been intended to convey the same meaning. It 
is first used in Gen. viii. 20 for the sacrifices offered by Noah, and throughont Gen. xxii. It 
is also used three times in Exodus (x. 25; xviii.12; xxiv. 5) in relation to sacrifices previous 
to those of the Levitical system. In the law itaelf it occurs very frequently, and also in the 
subsequent books. It constitutes the daily morning and evening sacrifice for the congrega- 
tion. It was always an animal sacrifice and was wholly consumed, except the skin, upon 
the altar. In signification it was the most general of all the sacrifices, and in fact was the 
only unspecialized bloody sacrifice of the law. It must be regarded therefore as including 
within itself, more or less distinctly, the idea of all other sacrifices; it was a means of ap- 
proach to God in every way in which that approach could be expressed. It was not dis- 
tinctly a sin-offering ; yet the fact that it should be accepted for the offerer “to make atone- 
ment for him” (827, Lev. i. 4) is prominent in its ritual, and the same idea is distinctly 
brought out in the (probably earlier) sacrifices of Job (Job i.5; xlii. 8), There is a rabbin- 
ical maxim: “the burnt-offering expiates the transgressions of Israel,” and this idea is fully 
expressed in the Targums. ‘The burnt-offering, as it is the most ancient, so also is it the 
moet general and important in the Mosaic cultus, dpsory Store 4 dAdnavrog (Philo de vict., p. 
888).” THoLuck (Diss. II. in Hebr.). Yet THoLuck afterwards separates this sacrifice 
quite too absolutely from the sin-offering. The latter indeed, as specializing one feature of 
the burnt-offering, had a different ritual, and was without the oblation; as offered only for 
the expiation of sin, it carried with it to those who bore its unconsumed flesh a defilement 
which could not attach to the burnt-offering, since this included other ideas also within 
itself. But all this by no means forbids that in its general, comprehensive character, the 
burnt-offering should include the idea of expiation for sin which is distinctly attached to it 
in the law. It was often offered also as a praise or thank-offering (2 Sam. vi. 17, etc.). As 
already said, it was the one comprehensive sacrifice daily offered upon the altar of the taber- 
nacle (Ex, xxix. 38-42); it was doubled on the Sabbath (Num. xxviii. 9, 10), and multi- 
plied, with added victims of higher value, on the first of each month (#5. 11); and so also at 
the great yearly festivals (ib. 16 —xxix. 39). So far as the burnt-offering had a specific sig- 
nification of its own, its meaning is generally assumed by theologians to have been that of 
entire consecration to God. Such a meaning is certainly sufficiently appropriate; but is 
never distinctly attributed to it in the Scriptures either of the Old or New Testament. It is 
however constantly described in the more general sense of a means of approach to God. 

M3! is used not so much for any particular kind of sacrifice as for the victim for any 
sacrifice. It is frequently coupled with some other word determining the kind of sacrifice 
intended, especially nny nat. When not so identified, it may mean any kind of sacrifice 
(although most frequently used of the peace-offerings), and does not therefore require parti- 
cular consideration. It occurs first in Gen. xxxij. 54 and xlvi.1, and is generally rendered 
in the LXX. and Vulg. oc and hostia, The verb is the technical word for slaughtering 
animals in sacrifice, nor is it ever used in any other sense in the Pentateuch except in Deut. 
xii. 15, 21, where permission is given to those at a distance from the sanctuary to slay sacri- 
ficial animals simply for food. In the later books there are very few other exceptions to 
this usage: 1 Sam. xxviii. 24; 2 Chron. xviii. 2; Ezek. xxxiy.3. From this word is derived 
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the Hebrew name for the altar, N31, not, as sometimes asserted, because sacrifices were 
originally slain upon the altar; but because this was the place of destination for them. 

No other words for sacrifice occur until the time of the Exodus. There the various spe- 
cialized forms of the Mosaic sacrifices are described ; but before speaking of these the word 
WY must be mentioned, which is frequently rendered (chiefly in Lev. and Num.) offer or 
sacrifice. It is not, however, properly a sacrificial term; but merely a word of very broad 
signification—like zolzs or do—which is adapted in sense to its connection. It first occurs 
in the meaning sacrifice in Ex. xxix. 86. Therefore passing by this, the earliest especial 
sacrificial term of the law is 1108, téoyxa, pascha, passover. It occurs first in Ex. xii. 11, and 
frequently afterwards, although only once in Lev. (xxiii. 5). The noun always means the 
lamb slain by the head of each house in Israel on the 14th Nisan, and eaten by him and his 
family the following evening, or at least the seven days’ feast of which this was the begin- 
ning, and the characteristic feature. The history of its institution is fully given in Ex. xii. 
From the abundant references to it in the New Testament it was plainly designed as an 
especial type of Christ. It was distinctly a sacrifice, being reckoned a [3°p in Num. ix. 7, 
18, and slain in the place of sacrifice (Deut. xvi. 5, 6), and its blood, after the first institu- 
tion, was sprinkled by the priests (2 Chron. xxx. 16; xxxv. 11), as affirmed by all Jewish 
authorities; indeed, it is in connection with the Passover that the mention of the treatment 
of the blood of sacrifice first occurs. It is classed by OUTRAM among the Eucharistic sacri- 
fices, and is assimilated to them by the fact that its flesh was eaten by the offerer and his 
household; but is distinguished from them in having nothing of it given to the priest. It 
was really a sacrifice appointed before the institution of the priesthood in which each head 
of the family offered, and thus it perpetuated the remembrance that, by their calling, the 
whole nation were a holy people, chosen “to draw near to God.” Its historic relations are 
always most prominent, and it was in fact the great sacrament of the covenant by which 
God had delivered Israel and constituted them His chosen people. Its celebration consti- 
tuted the chief of the three great annual festivals, and was the only one of them having a 
fandamentally sacrificial character. It thus became a fit type of the new covenant and of the 
deliverance through Pie from the bondage of sin. 

The DIY (from DB Ww) or peace-offering, is firat mentioned Ex. xx. 24, in reference to 
the future offerings of the law, but in a way that seems to imply a previous familiarity with 
this kind of sacrifice. It is rendered in the LXX. sometimes by eipyvixéc, but more generally 
by corfprov, and in the Vulg. by pacijicus and saluéare ; in the A. V. uniformly peace-offering. 
Under the law it was separated into three varieties: the thank, the vow, and the free-will 
offering. See under vii. 12. In Lev. vii. 12, 18, 15; xxii. 29, the thank-offering has the 
distinct name, mA, which does not elsewhere occur in the law, though frequent afterwards. 
This variety included all the prescribed thank-offerings. The idea of propitiation was lees 
prominent in this than in any other sacrifice, although the sprinkling of the blood—which 
was always propitiatory—formed a part of ita ritual; but it was especially the sacrifice of 
communion with God, in which the blood was sprinkled and the fat burned upon the altar, 
certain portions given to the priests, and the rest consumed by the offerer with his family 
and friends in a holy sacrificial meal. In the wilderness no sacrificial animal might be used 
for food except it had first been offered as a sacrifice. It naturally became one of the most 
common of all the sacrifices, and the victims for it were sometimes provided in enormous 
numbers, as at Solomon’s dedication of the temple (1 Kings viii. 68). Peace-offerings were, 
for the most part, voluntary, but were also prescribed on severa] occasions, as at the fulfill- 
ment of the Nazarite vow (Num. vi. 17), and are constantly expected at the great festivals. 
“The peace-offering was always preceded by the piacular victim, whenever any person of- 
fered both these kinds of sacrifices on the same day. Ex. xxix. 14, 22; Num. vi. 14, 16, 17.” 
OvurnaM. Although the pow is not mentioned under its distinctive name before Ex. xx. 
24, yet it cannot be doubted that sacrifices of the same character are included in the more 
general term, M3!, at a much earlier period (see Gen. xxxi. 54; Ex. x. 25; xviii. 12), as 
they were certainly common at all times among the heathen. In the New Testament they 

are alluded to in Phil. iv. 18 and Heb. xiii. 15, 16. 
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NxSM (from the Pihel of ROM) in the sense of sin occurs in Gen. iv. 7 and frequently ; 
but in the sense of sin-offering is not found before the establishment of the Levitical system. 
The first instance of this sense is in Ex. xxix. 14, after which it is very frequent both in the 
* law and in the later books. Besides a variety of occasional translations, the usual rendering 
in the LXX. is duapria, and in the Vulg. peccatum. In the A. V. it is variously translated 
punishment, punishment of sin, purification for sin, purifying, sinner, sin and sin-offering ; but 
the last two are by far the most common. It is the distinctive, technical word in the law 
for the piacular offering for sin. For its ritual see iv.—v. 13. The sin-offerings of which 
the blood was carried within the sanctuary, and whose bodies were burned without the camp, 
are particularly referred to in the New Testament as typical of Christ; but more general 
references to Him as our Sin-offering are frequent. Sin-offerings were prescribed (a) at each 
new moon, Num. xxviii. 15; (5) at each of the three great festivals, Num. xxviii. 22, 30; 
xxix. 16, 19, 22, 25, 28, 31, 84, 38; (c) at the feast of trumpets on the first day of the seventh 
month, and on the tenth day of the same, 1d. 5,11; (d@) the sin-offering, xcr’ éfoy/#v on the 
great day of atonement, ch. xvi.; (¢) private sin-offerings, for a woman after child-birth, xii. 
6, 8; for the leper at his cleansing, xiv. 19, 22, 31; for a person cleansed of an issue, xv. 15, 
80; for the Nazarite accidentally defiled, Num. vi. 11, and at the time of the fulfillment of 
his vow, #5. 14, 16; and on other special occasions, Num. vii. 16, 22, 28, 34, 40, etc.; besides 
the ordinary sin-offerings of Lev. iv. The ordinary victim was a she-goat or a ewe, replaced 
for the high-priest or for the whole congregation by a bullock, and for a prince by a he-goat 
for reasons given in the commentary on Lev. iv. In case of poverty, for the ordinary offer- 
ing might be substituted turtle-doves or young pigeons, or even an offering of flour. But 
besides regular victims, there were various others prescribed for those exceptional occasions 
which from their nature required some such discrimination. Thus at Aaron’s entrance upon 
his sacred functions his sin-offering was a calf (Lev. ix. 1-8); at the end of the Nazarite’s 
vow (Num. vi. 14), and at the recovery of a leper able to bring this offering (Lev. xiv. 10, 
19), a ewe-lamb was the prescribed victim. Though not strictly sin-offerings, yet to the 
same general category belong the red heifer whose ashes were used for purifications (Num. 
xix. 2-22), and the heifer to be slain in case of an unknown murder (Deut. xxi. 1-9). Yet 
these were all peculiar and exceptional cases, and the rule remains that the ordinary sin- 
offering was always the same. 

]2>P. is first used Lev. i. 2, occurs very frequently in Leviticus and Numbers, and is 
never used elsewhere except twice in Ezekiel. (With the pointing, {2)p, it is also found 
twice in Neh.) There are but one or two variations from the translation, dépov, in the LX X., 
and donum in the Vulg. In the A. V. it is generally translated offering, but sometimes od/a- 
tion, and once (Lev. xxvii. 11) sacrifice. Its meaning is perfectly clear—that which is of- 
fered (brought nigh) to God, whether as a sacrifice or as a dedicatory gift; if, however, the 
thing offered be a sacrificial animal, then of course it necessarily means a sacrifice. In either 
case, it is something given to God. 

DW, like the nearly related MXN, has the double sense of trespass or guilt and trespass- 
offering. It occurs once in Genesis (xxvi. 10) in the former sense, but is not found in the 
_ latter earlier than Lev. v. 6. It is frequent in Leviticus, and less so in subsequent books in 
both senses. In the LXX. and Vnig. it has a considerable variety of renderings; but the 
most frequent are LXX. tAyypédea, and Vulg. delictum. For the distinction between this 
and the sin-offering, see iv. 1 and v. 14. 

There remains, as belonging to the list of the sacrifices, the incense, for which two words 
are used, neither of which occur before the giving of the law. m3 first occurs Ex. xxx. 
84, and is uniformly translated in the LXX. AiBavog (once, however, %Savuréc), and in the 
Valg. thus ; it is always frankincense in the A. V. except in Isa. and Jer. where it is always 
incense. It is “a costly, sweet-smelling, pale-yellow resin, the milky exudation of ‘a shrub ” 
(Fuerst). N20p, which firat occurs Ex. xxv. 6, on the other hand, is an incense com- 
pounded of frankincense and various sweet spices (Ex. xxx. 34). It is usually translated in 
the LXX. and Vulg. 6uulaua, thymiama, but sometimes otGeorc, compositio, In the A. V. it 
is rendered either incense, or sweet incense, or a few times perfume. This incense was to be 
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burnt only within the sanctuary, twice daily on the golden altar (Ex. xxx. 7, 8), and also by 
the high-priest in the holy of holies on the day of atonement (Lev. xvi. 12, 18). The frank- 
incense was offered by the people as a part of their oblations, and was mostly burnt in the 
court, The burning of all incense was a strictly priestly act, and is constantly spoken of in 
the Scriptures as symbolical of prayer (e. g. Rev. v. 8; viii. 8, 4). Pre-eminently does it 
typify the intercession of the true High Priest in heaven itself. 

The word NWk=offerings made by fire, is not 80 much the name of a sacrifice as a de- 
scription of all sacrifices burned upon the altar. It is applied to various kinds of sacrifices, 
Lev. i. 9; ii. 8; iii. 5, ete. 40IJ=drink-offering is first used Gen. xxxv. 14, and is not pro- 
perly a sacrifice iteelf, but an accompaniment of other sacrifices. 19!1—=wave-offering, and 
s139\—heave-offering, refer to particular modes of presentation of certain offerings. 

The animals used for victims were either “of the flock or of the herd,” or in case of 
poverty, doves or pigeons. These were all clean animals, and were consequently among 
those commonly used for food; the quadrupeds were from domestic animals, and the birds 
those most easy of capture. (Domestic fowls are said not to have been known before the 
time of Solomon.) The ease and certainty of procuring these various victims seems a more 
likely reason for their selection than either their tameness—which certainly does not apply 
to the bull—or their value as property, since the cost of procuring wild animals would usually 
have been far greater. The idea that these animals were especially appointed for sacrificial 
victims because they were held sacred among heathen nations, and particularly among the 
Egyptians, although often advanced, is unsatisfactory for two reasons: first, because on this 
ground there is no reason why the number of sacrificial animals should not have been greatly 
enlarged ; secondly, because these very animals, for the most part, were used in sacrifice by 
the nations that also worshipped them. Whatever typical significance they may have had, 
this can hardly be considered as the reason for their selection, since in the typical language 
of the prophets various other animals (e. g. the lion and the eagle) are so largely used. In 
fact the /amb seems to be the only one of the sacrificial animals typically employed in pro- 
phecy, the dove being only an alternative victim for the poor. 

The public animal-sacrifices of the Israelites may be broadly separated into three great 
classes, according to the prominent purpose of each. I. The Burnt-offerings, or offerings of 
approach to God. The main idea of these, in so far as they had any especially distinctive 
idea, is geuerally considered to have been consecration to God’s service as the necessary ton- 
dition of approaching Him, and yet also including in a subordinate way the idea of expia- 
tion, without which sinful men might not draw near to God at all. : This idea is represented 
outwardly and once for all in the Christian Church by baptism, and in its continual repeti- 
tion by the various acts of worship and efforts to conform the life to Christ’s example. With 
the burnt-offering belonged the unbloody, eucharistic oblation, together with its incense 
symbolizing prayer. II. The sin-offering, in its various forms, expressly provided for the 
purpose of atonement. Having no inherent efficacy, this yet clearly pointed forward to the 
" only effectual atonement made by Christ Himself upon the cross, This sacrifice, as is most 
clearly shown in Hebrews, being efficacious for the forgiveness of all sin, can never be re- 
peated; yet according to Christ’s own command, we are to show forth His death until He 
come again in the Lord’s supper, and thus historically the great sacrament of the Christian 
Church points back to that which the Levitical system prefigured. The central point of 
both dispensations is the same, but ia the one case prophetic, in the other historic. ITT. 
The Peace-offerings were the ordinary means of communion with God through an external 
rite, and of expressing outwardly thanksgiving for His mercies, or supplication for His favors. 
They are to be considered not so much as typical definitely of any one thing in the new dis- 
pensation, but rather as meeting under the old a need which is now otherwise supplied; yet 
still in common with all sacrifices, they serve to set forth in shadow Him “ who is our peace,” 
and on whom feeding by faith we now have peace with God. 

Besides these great classes of sacrifices, there were a multitude of others, mostly for indi- 
viduals, some of which are distinctly included under one or the other of these classes, while 
others share the character of more than one of them, and others, like the Passover, have a 
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character peculiar to themselves, These will be treated in their appropriate places. There 
is one of them which must.be mentioned on account of its great importance—the red heifer 
—but its treatment belongs in the following book, Num. xix. 1-10. In general .it may be 
said, that as God’s works will not conform very precisely to any human classification, since 
each creature is an individual entity to the Infinite, but always there will be characteristics 
in one group allying the genera in which it is found to some other widely se parated group 
so also in the works of the Divine word, we can only classify broadly and having regard to 
the most salient features, while, in view of less important characteristics, we might often be 
compelled to change the best classification that can be formed. 

The vegetable sacrifices, or oblations, were correspondingly varied. These were usually 
accompaniments of the animal-offerings, but sometimes were independent. This was the 
case not only with the alternative sin-offering (Lev. vy. 11), and the jealousy-offering (Num. 
v.15), but also with the shew-bread, the Passover sheaf of barley and the Pentecostal wheaten 
loaves. Incense also was at times an independent offering. Drink-offerings appear exclu- 
sively as accompaniments of the animal sacrifices, and were of wine; but their ritual is no- 
where prescribed. , 

The mineral kingdom was represented in the sacrifices only by the salt with which all 
other offerings were to be salted. 

The ritual of the various sacrifices will be treated as they occur in the text. Suffice it 
here to say that three essential points are to be observed in all: First, that the victim should 
be solemnly offered to God. This, as OUTRAM clearly shows (I. xv. 4), was accomplished 
by presenting the living victim or the oblation before the altar, and was the act of the offerer. 
Second, that the offerer should lay his hand upon the head of the victim thereby personally 
identifying himself with what he did. The exceptions to this are in the case of birds, for 
obvious reasons, and in the case of the Paschal lamb, instituted before the Levitical system, 
and when this act was unnecessary as the offerer acted himself in some sort as priest. Third, 
the intervention of a priest, as the mediator between God and man, who must sprinkle the 
blood and burn the parts required upon the altar; and in the case of the ordinary sin-offering 
as well as of many of the oblations, he must himself, as the representative of God, consume 
the remainder. 

It appears from constant Rabbinical tradition, as well as from the probability of the 
case, that prayer or confeasion on the part of the offerer always accompanied the sacrifice, 
Indeed, this is often spoken of in particular cases in Scripture itself, and language is there 
used in regard to the sacrifices which implies the universality of the custom. When the 
patriarchs built altars, they “called upon the name of the Lorp” (Gen. xii. 8, e¢tc.). Con- 
fession is required in connection with the sin and trespass-offerings (Lev. v. 5; Num. v. 7), 
and especially with the great propitiation on the day of atonement (Lev. xvi. 21). A form 
of prayer is prescribed for the oblation of the first fruits (Deut. xxvi. 8-10), and of the tithes 
(1b. 13-15). Sacrificing and calling upon God are often used as equivalent terms (1 Sam, 
xiii. 12; Prov. xv. 8, etc.), and the temple is indifferently called “the house of sacrifice” (2 
Chron. vii. 12, e¢c.), and ‘“‘ the house of prayer’ (Isa. lvi. 7, eéc.), and frequently prayer and 
confession are mentioned in connection with sacrifice on particular occasions, or in a general 
way as showing that the one accompanied the other as a matter of course (1 Sam. vii. 9; Job 
xlii.8; Ezravi.10; 1 Chron. xxi. 26; xxix. 10-21; 2 Chron. xxx. 22; Ps. xvi. 13-20; exvi. 13, 
17, etc.). For further details of the ritual, and especially for the Rabbinical traditions on the 
subject, the reader is referred to OUTRAM, KaLiscu, and other special treatises on sacrifice. 

Of the purpose and design of the whole sacrificial cultus, but little need be added to 
what has already been said. That in a theocratic state the expiatory offerings had, as an 
incidental object, the compensation for minor offences against that state, and the doing away 
with ceremonial hindrances to worship is undeniable; but that they had also a farther and 
higher object is plain both from the study of the Mosaic legislation itself and from their 
treatment throughout the New Testament, especially in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Besides 
their typical value, they had a powerful educational use. “As we survey the expiatory 
offerings of the Hebrews, which for purity stand unrivalled in the ancient world, we are 
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bound to admit that they were pre-eminently calculated to keep alive among the nation 
those feelings on which all religious life depends, and from which it flows as its natural 
source, the feelings of human sinfulness and the conviction of the divine holiness, by the 
standard of which that sinfulness is to be measured; they fostered, therefore, at once humi- 
lity and an ideal yearning; and they effectually counteracted that sense of self-righteousness 
natural indeed to the pride of man, but utterly destructive of all noble virtues. They were 
well suited to secure in the directest and completest manner that singleness of life and heart 
which is the true end of all sacrifices. * * * Though bearing the character of vicarious- 
ness, the sin-offerings were far from encouraging an external worship by lifeless ceremonies ; 
in themselves the spontaneous offspring of religious repentance, and thus naturally helping 
to nourish the same beneficent feeling, they were the strongest guarantee for a life of honesty 
and active virtue.’ Kavisca I., p. 187 aq. 

It is, however, to be remembered that while sacrifices were abundantly provided for him 
who sinned inadvertently, on the other hand no sacrifice was allowed for him who sinned 
** presumptuously ”’ (Num. xv. 30,81; Deut. xvii. 12), that is, with deliberate and high-handed 
purpose; for the offender thus declared that he did not desire to be at one with God; there 
was in him no internal disposition to correspond with the outward act of sacrifice. Certainly 
nothing could show more clearly that the efficacy of sacrifice is connected with the disposi- 
tion of the heart, It was natural that many of the fathers, in the strong re-action of early 
Christianity from Judaism, should have thought the Jewish sacrifices were “instituted be- 
cause the people, having been long accustomed to such modes of worship in Egypt, could 
scarcely have been confined to the worship of the one true God without the indulgence and 
introduction into their religion of those rites to which they had been long habituated and 
were exceedingly attached” (Justin Martyr, Irenseus, Tertullian, Theodoret, Cyril of Alex- 
andria, as referred to by OUTRAM). Nevertheless, they saw in them distinctly a typical 
reference to Christ, and ORIGEN is elsewhere quoted as showing that this belonged to all the 
sacrifices because they all ceased with His sacrifice. 

LANGE (Dogmatik in Lev.), after showing the connection between this and the prece- 
ding book, continues: “‘ Leviticus then is right in treating first of the sacrifice. Nothing is 
clearer than that the sacrifice is not herein a new, positive, Divine command, but is a ground- 
form, true of natural religion, which as such depends originally on a spiritual impulse. It is 
said of Cain and Abel, that they offered sacrifice, but not that sacrifice was commanded them. 
Noah in the same way sacrificed from free inclination.” [Is not something more implied in 
the command to take into the ark of the clean animals by sevens?] “It seems significant 
that only after the performance of the sacrifice is the divine satisfaction mentioned. Thus 
the theocratic sacrifice is the consecration of the natural sacrifice existing before. * * * 
This then is the meaning of the symbolic sacrifice; it is the expression of the fact that the 
offerer, in his sin and sinfulness, feels his need of an inward resignation and confesses it with 
the offering of the symbolic sacrifice and requests that the grace of God may supply his need, 
i. e. may lead him by the sacrificial teaching to the completion of the sacrificial offering in 
faith. So there lies in the idea of sacrifice, as in the law, the spring of a positive movement; 
and as Christ is certainly the final cause of the law as the objective requirement of sacrifice, 
so is He of the sacrifice as the subjective law of life. The law and the sacrifice come toge- 
ther inseparably in the fulfillment which the life of Jesus Christ has brought. * * * * 
On the various theories which concern sacrifice, compare the dictionaries, particularly WINER ; 
also the archzological works; especially also the article by OEHLER in HERz0G’s Realency- 
clopddie, entitled Opfercultus im Alten Testament. For more detailed treatment of the sub- 
ject, see also my Positive Dogmatik, * * * First of all, the legal sacrifices are indeed, 
in the sacrificial system of worship, themselves real satisfactions, that is, the discharge of 
duties and the reparation for transgressions against the social law. But the social law would 
be entirely arbitrary if it had no higher sense; this sense is the prayer for grace to complete 
it, for perfection. It does not come finally to a satisfactory end if it does not attain to the 
granting of the prayer, to the peace of God, to expiation. In the first particular, the sacri- 
fice is a real performance in the court, which can be misconceived to be self-righteousneas ; 
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in the second, it is a symbolic treatment of prayer as incense in the temple; in the highest 
particular, it is an act of the typical hope of faith, of thé atonement in the holy of holies, 
which the priest accomplished with hazard and inward resignation of his life under the fatal 
effect of the sight of the majesty of God. 

- “These three particulars are displayed in the three different forms of sacrifice, eucharzs- 
tica, impetratoria, piacularta ; but so that whatever form predominates, the others are sup- 
posed with it. The trunk-root or fundamental form, however, is furnished by the burnt- 
offering, for which reason all sacrifices are burnt-offerings in a narrower or wider sense; all 
are God's fire, God’s bread, on the altar; hence, in the first case the Fire, as the symbol of 
the Divine power, may consume the whole sacrifice (5°43); in the second case the Blood 
may signify the prevailing thought in sacrifice, as the symbol of the resignation of the soul, 
the life; the third case is the Holy food, the sacrificial meal, as a symbol of the consecration 
of life’s enjoyment in the midst of life itself. These three particulars are found fully con- 
nected in the Passover, which forms the general theocratic hallowing of the natural princi- 
ple of sacrifice, and pre-supposes the symbolical new birth, é. e. the circumcision or physical 
cleansing. So too in reference to the curse-sacrifice: cherem.” * * * 

The sacrifices “are themselves divided into pure and applied forms of worship. The 
pure cultus-sacrifices are divided into univereal, fixed and casual. The first are the Sabbath 
and the Feast-day sacrifices, normal sacrifices of all Israel; the last are those occasioned by 
and commanded in various circumstances. Both kinds, however, are often interchanged, 
absolutely as antitheses of the sacrifice of destruction, the Cherem. 

“1, The hallowed fundamental form of the sacrifice—the Passover. 

“2. The central point of all sacrifices, the imperishable symbolical idea, the burnt-offering. 

**8. On the left hand of the burnt-sacrifice we find the sin and trespass-offerings, in 
which also the transition-forms come into consideration (see the Exegesis); on the right 
hand is the prosperity or salvation-offering—in the forms of the praise-offering, the votive 
(the prayer) offering, and that of the simple well-being—and besides generally, the hallowed 
slaying and the consecration of the blood. 

“4, The summit of all sacrifices, the great propitiatory sacrifice, in which the antithesis 
' of the salvation-offering with the curse-offering is rendered especially prominent in the he- 
goat of the Azazel.” [But on this see the Exegetical, ch. xvi.] 

“‘ As forms of the applied sacrifice, appear the covenant-sacrifice, the sacrifices at the 
consecration of the priests, the various sacrifices of purification, the central sacrifice of puri- 
fication, or the ashes of the red heifer, and in antithetical position the jealousy-sacrifice and 
the sacrifice at the festival of a completed vow.” * * * 

LANGE then describes the sacrificial material and the sacrificial act, which are gufficiently 
treated in the commentary. In conclusion, he adds: “ The line of the three altars, the altar 
of burnt-offering, the altar of incense, and the mercy-seat, is completed by still a fourth hal- 
lowed place of sacrifice without the camp, that is, the ash-heap of the red heifer, for the 
meaning of which Heb. xiii. 18 is a passage especially to be considered. Out beyond this 
place lay the wilderness, also the place of death for the cherem, the curse-sacrifice. 

“ With the gradations of the altar, the gradations of the sprinking of the blood are 
parallel even to the sprinkling” [before] “the mercy-seat in the holy of holies. They stand 
in contrast to the gradations of the burning whose minimum appears in the meat-offering ” 
[which was, however, in some cases wholly consumed (Lev. vi. 22)], “and whose maximum 
is in the burnt-offering. In the blood is expressed the entire resignation of man to death; 
in the fire, the complete consuming power of God over man’s strength of life. 

“In the whole matter of sacrifice the idea of communion, of the feast of fellowship, 
between God and man becomes prominent in many ways, and is especially represented by 
the table of shew-bread, and by the portions of the priests. In reference to this communion, 
however, Jehovah has exclusively reserved to Himself the blood and the fat, and has excla- 
sively forbidden leaven in the offering (though not in what was presented before God for the 
use of the priests) and honey. But the people are represented, too, in the whole priestly 
communion, and receive the whole effect of their service: the blessing of Jehovah, which also 
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rises in distinct gradations, from the absolution in the court, the light in the temple, to the vi- 
sion of God in the holy of holies; and thence comes back to the people under corresponding con- 


ditions: confession, prayer, consecration by means of death ( Zodeswiehe). Thus also the fur- - 


ther relations of the sacrifice are explained. The sacrifice of the heart unfolds itself in the 
sacrifice of the lips, in prayer, and in the sacrifices of the respective degth-consecrations, or 
of the renunciation and dedication in vows by which the Nazarite was connected with 
the priests.” 

In his Homueték in Lev., LANGE further says: “The Israelitish sacrifice is taken into 
the care of Jehovah, is the sanctified offering, the symbol of the internal sacrifice, the 
type of the future completed sacrifice, the instruction which prepared for the sacrifice of 
Christ and the sacrifices of Christianity. The difference between the outward and the in- 
ward sacrifice, between the symbol and the thought it expresses, is rendered definitely pro- 
minent even in the Old Testament. 


“Literature.—See Kerri, Handbuch der biblischen Archdologie, Die gottesdienstlichen 
Verhdlinisse der Israeliten, p. 47 8s. Das mosaische Opfer, p.195 ss. BAEHR (see above). 
BRAMESFELD, Der alttestamentliche Gottesdienst in seiner sinndbildlichen und vorbildlichen 
Bedeutung. Gutersloh, 1864. HENGSTENBERG, Die Opfer der heil. Schrift. Berlin, 1859. 
Ketu, Die Opfer des Alien Bundes (GUERICKE’S Zeitschrift, 1886, 37). KLIEFOTH, Dte 
_ urspriingliche Gottesdienstordnung der deutschen Kirche. 1. Bel. Schwerin, 1858. Kurtz, 
Der alttestamentliche Opfercultus. Mittau, 1864. NEumMANN, Die Opfer des Alten Bundes. 
OEHLER, Der Opfercultus, in Herzoa’s Realencyclopddie. Sartorius, Ueber den alt-und 
neutestamentlichen Kultus. Stuttgart, 1852. THotuck, Das Alte Testament in Neuen 
Testament. Hamburg, 1849. Lisko, Das Ceremonialgesete des Alten Testaments, seine 
Erfillung im Neuen Testament. Berlin, 1842. WaNGEMANN, Die Opfer der heiligen 
Schrift nach der Lehre des Alten Testaments. 2 Bde. Berlin, 1866. (Worthy of especial 
note is the catalogue of literature, Gen. Introd. A. 2 5,°B., and the statement in reference to 
the development of the ecclesiastical idea of sacrifice, 1b. 36).”” Add: Puno de Victimis. 
Outram, De sacrificiis. London, 1677 (translated by ALLEN, London, 1817). SPENCER, 
De legibus Hebreorwm, Tubingen, 1782. Marmonipes, De sacrificiis, London, 1688. Cup- 
WoRTH, De Cena Domini, Leyden, 1778 (Vol. IL, translation of Intel. System, Andover, 
1837). A. A. Sykus, Essay on the Nature, Design and Origin of Sacrifices, 1748. J.D. MI- 
CHAELIS, Commentaries on the Laws of Moses (translated by A. SmirH, London, 1814). 
ROSENMUELLER, Excursus IT. in Lev., Leipsic, 1824. FABER, On the Origin of Sacrifice, 
London, 1827. . J. Davison, Inquiry into the Origin and Intent of Primitive Sacrifice 
(Remains). THOLUCK, Diss. II. in App. to Ep. to the Heb, (Trans. by RyLanb, Edinb., 
1842), F.D. Maurice, The Doctrine of Sacrifice deduced from Scripture, Cambridge, 1854. 
KauiscH, Lev., Pt. I., London, 1867. CLARK, Introd. to Lev. (Speaker's Com.), London and 
New York, 1872. Also further authorities cited by Conant in Smiru’s Bid. Dict. Art. 
Lev., Am. Ed. 
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LEVITICUS. 


THE THIRD BOOK OF MOSES. 


Book & 


OF APPROACH TO GOD. 
Cuaps. I.—XVL 


“PIRST DIVISION.—The sanotifying acts (or conseorations for God) to bring 
about typical holiness by means of various sacrifices, universally ordained for 
universal sin. The removal of the sinful condition inourred by inadvertence 
(pardonable sins 7110) ohaps. 1.—XVL_ (a. positive enaotments, I.—X.; b. 


negative, XI.—XVI.])."—Lanas. 


PART I, THE LAWS OF SACRIFICE. 


Cuars, I.—VII. 


FIRST SECTION. 


Caaps. I.—VI. 7. 
[Lange makes the division “Personal Sacrifices" Chapters 1—V.] 
A.—BURNT-OFFERINGS. 
Cuap. I, 1-17. 
1 Awp the Lorp called' unto Moses, and e unto him out of the tabernacle’ of 


2 the [omit the*] congregation, saying, 8 unto the children of Israel, and say 
unto them, If any man of you bring an offering unto the Lorn,‘ yeshal] bring your 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1.Ver.1. 5 , in our text has the final 8 of smaller size than the other letters. The reason (leaving out of view 


Cabalistic interpretations) seems to be that suggested by Rosenmiiiler—that there was an ancient variation of the MSS., 
some having our present reading ; while others, omitting the }t, read pn. Fat. Apoc. Niphal of mp -and the Lord 
sd TiT 


met (or appeared to) Moses. Oomp. Num. xrifi. 4, 16. 
# Ver. 1. one means strictly the covering of baircloth over the J209 of boards with linen curtains. Both occur 


together, Bx. x1. 29. Both are translated in the A. V. alike by tent and by tabernacle, and both in the LXX. most uently 
by exart. In the original both are used to designate the structure in which the ark was placed. There is therefore no 
sufficient reason for changing the familiar name of Tabernaole. 

8 Ver. 1. Wy %) is without the article, as always. The word is used very frequently (Lev. xxiii. 2, 4, 37, 44, ofc.) of the 


religious festivals of the Law, of which the tabernacle was the centre, and ee both in the Heb. and the Chald. the 
“times of the festivals ” is the most prominent idea of the word. Hence, as the place of assembly, the centre around which 


the congregation was at such times to gather, the Tabernacle came to be called a) ale) Onk, as Jerusalem is called (Isa. 
xxxilf. 20) np: The proposal to translate Tent of meeting (Speaker's Com., Kalisch, Murphy, and many others) as 


referring to God’s meeting with Moses, seems unsupported by the usage of the word, and Is sustained by none of the ancient 
versions. (The LXX. and Vulgate take the word in the sense of covenant or law), The article, however, should be omitted. 
Nevertheless, Lange says “ The Tabernacle is designated as the Tabernacle of the meeting. That the Israelites should 
assemble themselves in that place, is only the secondary result of the primary meeting with Jehovah.” 


4 Ver. 2. The Muasoretic punctuation places the Athnach on mmo, and this is sustained by the Or Chald., LXX., 
r3s7 
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cacgates | of the cattle, even of the herd, and of the flock [of the cattle unto the Lorn, 
ye bring your offering of the herd or of the flock]. 


8 If his offering be a burnt sacrifice of the herd, let him offer a male without blem- 
ish ; he shall offer it of his own voluntary will at the door of the tabernacle of the 
[omit the*] con tion before the Lorp*® [offer it at the door of the tabernacle of 

4 con tion for his acceptance before the Lorp]. And he shall put his hand 
upon the head of the burnt offering; and it shall be accepted for him to make 

5 atonement. for him. And he shall kill the bullock before the Lorn: and the 
priests, Aaron’s sons, shall bring the blood, and sprinkle the blood round about 
upon’ the altar that ts by [before] the door of the tabernacle of the [omit the*] 

6 congregation. And he’ shall flay the burnt offering, and cut it into his pieces. 

7 And the sons of Aaron the priest shall put fire upon the altar, and lay the wood in 

8 order upon the fire: and the priests, Aaron’s sons, shall lay the parts, the head, 
and the fat, in order upon the wood that ts on the fire which és upon the altar: 

9 but his inwards and his legs shall he? wash in water: and the priest shall burn all 
on the altar, to be a burnt sacrifice,” an offering made by fire, of a sweet savour 
unto the Lorp. 


10 And if his offering be of the flocks," namely, of the sheep, or of the goats, for a 
11 burnt sacrifice ; he shall bring it a male without blemish.” “And he shall kill it 
on the side of the altar northward before the Lorp: and the priests, Aaron’s sons, 
12 shall sprinkle his blood round about upon’ the altar. And he" shall cut it into his 
pieces, with his head and his fat: and the priest shall lay them in order on the 
13 wood that ¢s on the fire which zs upon the altar: but he shall wash the inwards and 
the legs with water: and the priest shall bring ¢ all, and burn ¢¢ upon the altar: 
it is a burnt sacrifice, an offermmg made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lorp. 


14 And if the burnt sacrifice for his offering to the Lorn be of fowls, then he shall 

15 bring his offering of turtledoves, or of youn pigeons, And the priest shall bring 
it unto the altar, and wring [pinch] off his , and burn ¢ on the altar; and the 

16 blood thereof shall be wrung out at [pressed out against] the side of the altar’: and 
he shall pluck away his ctop with his feathers [the filth thereof], and cast it beside 

17 the altar on the east part, by the place of the ashes: and he shall cleave it with the 
wings thereof, but’ shall not divide i asunder : and the priest shall burn it upon the 
altar, upon the wood that ts upon the fire: it 1s a burnt sacrifice, and offering made 
by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lorn. 


Vulg., and followed by the A. V. Houbigant suggests that it should rather be placed on the next word, MN as in 
Tr oe H a 
the Syr. The latter sonse is followed In the commentary. 
6 Ver. 2 “Offerings ’’ in the plural is read in the Sam., LXX., Vuig., and Syr. 
© Ver.8. MTP DS WHA. The translation of the A. V. is defended by Grotius, but most interpreters follow the 
T $ ee 3 e ° 
tmanimous voice of the ancient versions in giving the sense as corrected above. yg xxvili. 88; Lev. xxif. 20, 21, ee. 
The A. V. varies in the translation even in the same as Lev. xxii. 19, 20, 21, 29. 
T Ver. 5. The sense is, upon ali the sides of the altar, pot on ite upper surface. 


8 Ver. 6. The Sam. and Exx. by reading the verbs of this verse in the plural, apparently make the flaying and cutting 
up of the victim the act of the priests. 


® Ver. 9. The Sam. and the LXX. here also, by the use of the plural, make the washing the act of the priesta. 
© Ver. 9. The Sam. followed by the LXX. and Syr., read °F TIDY — this is the burnt-offering, i ¢., the law of the 


burnt-offerin 

1 Ver. 16. The Sam. followed by the LXX. reads mind 4339p. my jMSIT-}D-ON, the Sam. omitting the 
subsequent ndy, which makes the sunse clearer. : : : 

12 Ver. 10. The Sam. adds—et the door of the tabernacle of the congregation shall he offer it. 


18 Ver. 11. The LXX. prefixes from ver. 4, cai ewcOjoee Thy xeipa éwi Thy Kepadhy avrov—which is of course to be 
understood. 
‘ ene The Sam. (now followed both by the LXX. and the Vulg.) here again as in vers. 6 and 9 reads the 
plural. 
% Ver. 16. TIF\¥I3 (Sam. If}—) is variously translated. In the LXX. and Vulg., as in the A. V., it is rendered fea- 
TT 3°: 
thers; in the Sam. Vers., however, the Chald. of Onkelos, of Jonathan, and of Jerusalem, and in the Syr., the idea is the 
us and Fuerst it 


food in the crop, or the filth connected therewith, as is expressed in the margin of the A. V. By Gesent 
translated as filth or excrement in the crop; they consider it a contracted form of Part. Niph. of RY¥°. This is probably 
TT? 


the true sense. Lange explains it “the excrement from the crop yet to be found in the body.” 
% Ver. 17. The Sam., 15 MSS., and all the versions supply the conjunction, which must of course be understood. 


CHAP. I. 1-17. 


28 


EXEGETIOAL AND ORITICAL, 


The Divine presence having now been mani- 
fested in the newly erected tabernacle (Ex. xl. 
84), God according to His promise (Ex. xxv. 22), 
there reveals Himself to Moses, and makes known 
through him His will to the people. As this was 
the place where they were to draw nigh to Him, 
the first commands uttered from the tabernacle 
relate to the means of this approach, aud. occupy 
the first sixteen chapters of Leviticus. Of these, 
seyon are concerned with the general laws of 
sacrifice, of which it would appear some know- 
ledge must have been previously communicated 
to Moses to make the directions of Ex. xxix. in- 
telligible to him, and also to guide him in the 
sacrifices offered by himself, Ex. xl. 28, 29; but 
now for the first time he is directed to proclaim 
these laws to the people. The law is first de- 
clared in regard to the people’s part in the offer- 
ings (i.—vi. 7), although this involves incident- 
ally something also of the duties of the priests ; 
this is followed by special instructions chiefly 
for the priests (vi. 8—vii. 38), although the line 
cannot be so sharply drawn that this part shall 
not also contain something for the people. Each 
kind of offering is treated by itself, the first chap- 
ter being occupied with the whole burnt-offering, 
which must always be an animal, but might be 
either a quadruped (2-13), or a fowl ( 14-17). 
The former again, might be either ‘ of the herd,” 
i, ¢., a bullock (3-9), or “of the flock,” f.¢., a 
sheep ora goat (10-18). The directions for burnt- 
sacrifices are arranged under these three heads. 

Ver. 1. The Lord.—Jehovah is the distinc- 
tive Divine title throughout Leviticus; the names 
"TR (ocourring so frequently elsewhere), "IW, 


and the very common Oe do not occur, nor even 
the ordinary p70, except the last joined with 


® possessive pronoun or some other construc- 
tion, to mark Him as in a peculiar sense the God 
of Israel. 

Out of the tabernacle of congregation. 
—There can be no reasonable doubt that this 
is the newly-erected tabernacle ; the attempt to 
prove that these laws were given from some 
other tent upon the slopes of Mt. Sinai by refe- 
rence to Lev. vii. 38, has no foundation, as the 
parallelism of that ver. shows that mount is there 
only another expression for the place called the 
wilderness of Sinai. 

‘s Ver. 2 ss. The common regulations concerning 
all the sacrifices. The whole motive of animal 
sacrifice is appropriately exhibited in the verb 
33? to draw near; in the Hiphil to cause to draw 


near. The sense of the word is fully shown in 
Jer. xxx. 21. Sinful man, as such, dares not 
. draw near to Jehovah. But Jehovah forms one 
chosen out of His people (the Messiah) for the 
purpose of approach, until he draws nearest of 
all to Him, touches Him, yields up himself to 
Him, and becomes ong with Him. With reve- 
rent dread man, conscious of sin, pushes forward 
the guiltless animal as an offering of drawing 
near (Korban), as a symbol of his desire to draw 
near himself to Jehovah. As yet the sacrifice 
was not commanded in its particulars; but the 
general idea of sacrifice as now necessary was 


commanded, and in every case it must be of the 
cattle, either large or small, and thus of the 
clean domestic animals. The subsequent addi- 
tion of pigeons and turtle-doves are as substi- 
tutes.’’ Lange. 

If any man of you bring.—The sacrifices 
of the first three chapters were those of indivi- 
duals, and were purely voluntary in so far as 
respects their being offered at all; when, how- 
ever, the individual had determined to offer any 
of them, the instructions as to the selection of 
the victim, and the manuer of offering, were mi- 
nute and peremptory. The duty of the priests 
in regard to these offerings was simply minis- 
terial. 


Offering.—j3)p, always translated by the 


LXX. dapov, and most frequently by the Vulg. 
oblatio. Except in two instances in Ezek. (xx. 
28; xl. 48), and in two of the same consonants 
differently pointed in Neb. (x. 34 (85); xiii. 31), 
its use is confined to Lev. and Num. It is the 
technical word for an offering to the Lord, in- 
cluding sacrifices both bloody, as here, and un- 
bloody as in ch. ii., and also dedicatory offerings 
for the sanctuary, as in Num. vii. 


Ye shall bring.—The Rabbins infer from 
this use of the plural that two or more persons 
wight unite in the same offering. This was un- 
doubtedly the fact; but does not seem to be the 
reason for the use of the plural here, which is 
rather required simply by the generality of the 
law. Comp. ii. 11, 12, ete. 

Of the cattle unto the Lord.—The Maso- 
retic punctuation must here be modified in order 


to represent the systematic arrangement in- 
tended. See Textual Note 4. The M12 = 


quadruped, is in contradistinction to the fowls 
of ver. 14; and the direction is that if an offer- 
ing of this kind be brought, it shall be taken 
from the herd or the flock, not from wild ani- 
mals. The word sometimes includes all quad- 
rupeds, wild and tame (Gen. vi. 7; Ex. ix. 25, 
ete.), but is more commonly used, according to 
the restriction here, of the domestic animals. It 
includes both the herd and the flock. The range 
of animals allowed for sacrifice was much nar- 
rower than that of those clean for food, and far 
narrower than among the heathen. See Knobel, 
p. 852. The Egyptians, among other victims, 
offered swine, and the Hindoos and Germans, 
horses. 


Vers. 8-9. The law of the burnt-offering of a 
bullock, nop == whole burnt-offering. Lange: 


‘¢The names: ny the going up (in a specific 
sense, for all sacrifices were brought up on 


the altar), "73 the whole, the entirely finished, 


consumed, burned, Aolocaustum. Thus the burnt- 
offering, or the fire-offering in the most especial 
sense, which was entirely consumed in the fire, 
forms the central point of the whole sacrificial 
system.’’ ‘The New Testament antitype of the 
burnt-offering is expressed by Paul in Rom. xii. 
1.’’ See the preliminary note on sacrifices, p. 12. 

Ver. 8. A male.—The burntoffering, unlike 
the sin and peace-offering, must always be a 
male. The case of the cows offered in 1 Sam. 
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vi. 14, wag altogether exceptional, and the red 
heifer (Num. xix. 1-10) was not burned upon the 
altar at all.—_ Without blemish, LXX., duo- 
oc. The bullock, like all other victims, (xxii. 
19-24) except in the case of free will offerings, 
must be free from bodily faults either of defect 
or redundancy; and it was provided that no 
victim obtained by the price of a dog, or of 
whoredom, might be offered to God (Deut. xxiii. 
18). It wae the Jewish custom to appoint a 
priest as a special inspector of victims, to whose 
sorutiny every animal must be subjected before 
being offered.— At the door.—At the wide en- 
trance of the court in which the great altar stood. 
Lange, however, considers that the door “not 
of the court, but of the Holy Place, is the bound- 
ary between the holy things and the region of 
that to be hallowed, and therefore the appropri- 
ate point for the meeting which in the name of 
Jehovah was obtained by the priests for the 
people through the sacrifice.” This presentation 
of the victim before the Lord was the technical 
offering, 60 essential a part of the sacrifice that 
it is often put for the sacrifice itself. The de- 
tails of the sacrifice were so ordered that when 
occasion required, great multitudes of victims 
might be offered quickly and without confusion. 
After the erection of the temple, rings were fixed 
in the pavement, to which the victims were se- 
cared ; with a sharp knife the throat was then 
cut at one stroke quite through the arteries and 
the jugular veins, so that the blood might flow 
rapidly into a vessel held underneath; this ves- 
sel was then (when there were many sacrifices) 
passed from hand to hand by a row of priests 
and Levites extending to the altar; meantime 
the flaying and cutting up of the victim was go- 
ing on; on the north side of the altar there were 
eight stone pillars connected by three rows of 
beams, each bearing a row of hooks; upon these 
the victims were hung, the largest upon the high- 
est hooks, the smaller upon the others. Outram 
I., xvi., and the authorities there cited. By 
such means an almost incredible number of vic- 
tims are said to have been sacrificed with perfect 
order in a short time.—For his acceptanoe 
before the Lord.—It was the object of the 
burnt-offering, as of all sacrifices, to secure to 
the offerer the good pleasure of God. How far 
the burnt-offering partook of a strictly expiatory 
character has already been discussed in the pre- 
liminary essay ; but that this, with all other vo- 
luntary offerings, sprang from a sense of need 
on the part of the worshipper, and a desire by 
some means to draw nearer to God, there can be 
no doubt. This expression, however, as Knobel 
notes, is never used in connection with the sin- 
offering, whose peculiar office was to obtain the 

ardon, rather than the gracious favor of God. 

ange: ‘The sacrifices follow one another in a 
natural sequence. The burnt-offering denotes 
the giving up of life to God; the meat-offering, 
the giving up of life’s enjoyment. Both were 
offered for a covering for the universal sinful- 
ness of man. Only the expiatory sacrifices re- 
late to particular sins.” 

Ver. 4. And he shall put his hand upon 
the head.—This solemn and essential part of 
the ceremonial is always specified when the law 
is given in detail, not only in connection with 


the burnt-offerings, but also with the peace- 
offerings (iii. 2, 8, 18), and the sin-offerings (iv. 
4, 16, 24, 29, 88); where in the brevity of the 
description it is omitted (ver. 11, ch. v. 6, 15, 18,) 
it is yet to be understood. As to the signi- 
ficance of the act, a great variety of opinions has 
been held; by many, both of the ancients and 
moderna, it has been understood to symbolize 
the transfer of his sins from the offerer to the 
victim, or the substitution of the victim to die in 
his stead (Theodoret, Quest. 61 in Ex., and 
many others). This view bas countenance from the 
laying on of doth the hands of the high-priest on 
the head of the soape-goat on the day of atonement 
(xvi. 21) for the express purpose of ‘ putting all 
their sins upon the head of the goat,’’ that he 
might ‘“ bear upon him all their iniquities unto 
a land not inhabited;” but the ritual is here 
very different, and this goat was not burned upon 
the altar. On the other hand in the case of the 
blasphemer who was to be stoned (xxiv, 14), all 
the witnesses were to lay their hands upon his 
head, clearly not for the purpose of transferring 
their sins to him. By others the act has been 
regarded as a surrender and dedication of the 
offerer’s property to God; by still others as a 
dedication of himself through the victim repre- 
senting him; Lange: ‘The laying (pressing) 
on of the hand has the effect of substituting in a 
typical sense the animal to be offered for the 


offerer (for him 1). It denotes the transferring 
of the individual life to the offering in a symbo- 
lical sense, not merely the giving up of this pos- 
session (as & gift) to Jehovah.” Various other 
views also have been advocated. None of them, 
however, can claim exclusively the sanction of 
Scripture, which presoribes the act, but does not 
define its significance. Neither do any of them 
rest upon evidence independent of preconceived 
views, and of the doctrinal interpretation of 
other Scriptures. This much will be generally 
admitted: That the act connected the offerer 
personally with the victim, and denoted that his 
sacrifice was offered solemnly and for the pur- 
pose of securing to himself that ‘“‘covering’’ or 
atonement of which mention is immediately after- 
wards made. The connection of the two clauses 
shows that the laying on of the hand was directly 
connected with this atonement. It was certainly 
an expression of faith in the use of the means 
God had appointed for drawing near to Him, and 
the act may be beyond the reach of a closer 
analysis. 

Accepted—the word is of the same root and 
sense as in ver. 8. 

To make atonement for him.—1"oy "p29. 
This verb is not used in the Kal. In the Piel 
the primary sense is ¢o cover, and hence to atone 
for. It is used sometimes simply with the accus. 
of the thing (Ps. Ixv. 4; Ixxviii. 88; Dan. ix. 


24), but usually with J of the thing (Ps, Ixxix. 
9; Jer. xviii. 28, efe.), or of the person (ch. 
xix. 22), or with both (ch. v. 18) ; less frequently 
with wy B and more rarely with by of the person 
and 19 of the thing (iv. 26, efc.); seldom with 
3 of the thing (ch. xvii. 11). The phrase is used 
chiefly in reference to the sin and trespass- 
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offerings (chs. iv., v., vi.) and but rarely in con- 
nection with the burnt-offerings. It is here used 
in connection with the laying on of the hand of 
the offerer, not as in the case of the sin-offering 
(iv. 20, 26, 35) and the trespass-offering (v. 6, 10, 
13, 18; vi. 7, efe.), with the act of the priest, 
although in all cases the mediatorial function of 
the priest was, as here, necessarily involved. 

Ver. 5. He shall kill.—The killing, skin- 
ning, washing and preparation of the victim, 
were the duty of the offerer, or, according to 
Outram, of some elean person appointed by him. 
Lange: ‘This is also an expression of the free- 
will of the sacrificer. He must indeed slay his 
own offering himself, just as the devout can offer 
his will to God only in free self-determination. 
Only false priests took the sacrifice by craft or 
force into the court, and slew it themselves, or 
had it slain at their command.’ The functions 
of the priest were concerned with the presenta- 
tion and sprinkling of the blood, and the burning 
of the victim upon the altar. In the case, how- 
ever, of national offerings, the offerer’s part also 
was undertaken by the priests assisted by the 
Levites (2 Chr. xxix. 24, 34), apparently not in 
congequenoce of their office, but as representa- 
tives of the whole people. So also in the case 
of the Passovers of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxx. 17) 
and of Josiah (ib. xxxv. 10, 11) the Levites 
performed these duties on behalf of the people, 
because many of them were disqualified by un- 
cleanness. Hence, as appears in the ancient 
versions, there has arisen a difference of opinion 
as to the part performed by the offerer. 


Kill.—Onw is a general word exactly ren- 


dered, and is frequently used for killing in sa- 
crifice. It does not therefore need to be change‘l. 
The teehnical word used only for sacrifice is 
M33, while JVDi} = to put to death is never used 
in this connection. 

The bullock. —7p2 j2= lit., son of an oz, 
applied to a calf (ix. 2) and toa mature young 
bull (13 iv. 8, 14). 

Before the Lord—i. ¢., in immediate view 
of the place where His presence was especially 
manifested. Knobel (in loco) notes how the 
slaughtering of the victim where it might be con- 
sidered ev d¢8adpunic tov Oeov was provided for 
among the heathen. 

And the priests.—With the blood began the 
exclusively priestly functions. In the case of 
very numerous sacrifices the Levites might catch 
the blood and pass it to the priests (2 Chr. xxx. 
16), but the ‘‘sprinkling’’ was always done by 
the priests alone. 

Sprinkle.—The word pt is a different one 
from the 1) (more coinmon in the Hiphil form 
my) generally used of sprinkling with the finger 


or with hyssop, ard refers to the throwing of the 
blood by a jerk againat the sides of the altar from 
the PX or bow! in which the blood of the vic- 


tim was carght. Rosenmiiller shows that the 

word cannat be translated, as some would have 

it. by pour. The LXX. usually, but not always, 

renders the former by mpocyeiv, the latter by 

paivewo. There seems, however, no sufficient rea- 

son for changing the translation of the A. V. 
17 


The priest was to sprinkle the blood against all 
the sides of the altar; and this was done, ac. 
cording to Jewish tradition, by throwing it trom 
the bow] successively against the opposite cor- 
ners of the altar, so that it sprinkled against 
each of the adjoining sides. The same law held 
for the peace-offerings (iii. 2, 8, 13; ix. 18), and 
trespass- offerings ie 2); but not for the sin- 
offering (iv. 6-7). Lange: ‘The blood is the sym- 
bol of the spiritual life which is given up to 
Jehovah (at the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation) but which may not be consumed 
with the body of mortality by the fire of God’s 
appointment. As it is said that it is ‘to be 
brought up,’ it follows that the slaying belongs 
between the altar and the door of the court, 
where the station of the sacrificer is. That it 
must be poured out on the altar before the burnt- 
offering can be kindled, tells us plainly that no 
offering up of life or body is profitable unless the 
soul has first been given to Jehovah. But this 
has been given up to the God of the altar, not 
surrendered to the altar-fire to destroy or 
change.”’ 

Before the door of the tabernacle.—The 
altar was in full view of the gate-way or door, 


as it is expressed Ex. xl. 6 NOD "199. 


Ver. 6. He shall flay.—tThe offerer skinned 
the animal, and the skin was the perquisite of 
the officiating priest (vii. 8). Kalisch, however, 
says that ‘the flaying was probably performed 
by a Levite under the direction of the officiating 
priest.” Lange says, ‘“‘ With the slaying the 
life departs, with the skin goes the old appear- 
ance of life, under the conventionally commanded 
division disappears also the old figure of life, in 
the burning disappears the substance of the body 
itself. Only the blood, the soul, does not disap- 
pear, but passes through the purifying process 
of sacrifice, and goes hence into the invisible, 
to God. The pouring out of the blood at the 
foot of the altar round about, can in no case 
mean ‘the convenient disposal of the blood.’ 
The blood goes through the sanctified earth to 
God.” 

Cut it into his pieces—. ¢., properly divide 
it according to custom. 

Vers. 7-9. The priests.—We here again 
come upon those essential parts of the sacrifice 
which could be performed by the priests alone. 
The direction to put fire upon the altar is under- 
stood by Knobel and others to refer only to the 
first sacrifice upon the newly-erected altar, as it 
was required afterwards (vi. 18) that the fire 
should be kept always burning upon the altar; 
or it may be understood of fo arranging the fire 
—when not in use, raked together—as to con- 
some the sacrifice. The head is especially men- 
tioned in order that the whole animal may be 
expressly included, since it would not be con- 
sidered one of the ‘‘ pieces” into which the ani- 
mal was divided. The fat V3 used only in con- 


nection with burnt-offerings (vers. 8, 12; viii. 
20) probably means the fat separated from the 
entrails and taken out to wash. Bochart, adeps 
a carne sejunctus. All was to be laid in ord-r upon 
the wood; everything about the sacrifice must 
have that method and regard to propriety he- 
coming in an act of worship. According to Jews 
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ish writers, the parts were so laid upon one an- 
other as to have the same relative positions as in 
the living animal. Outram I. 16, 3 13. 

His inwards and his legs, which were to 
be washed, are generally understood of the lower 
viscera and the legs, especially the hind legs, 
below the knee; it is doubtful whether the washb- 
ing was required for the heart, the lungs and the 
liver—LXX. éyxoijca xal ol rodég; Vulg., tntes- 
tina et pedes. Lange: “Head and Fat. The 
knowledge of earth and its prosperity must first 
pass into the fiery death; then also the purified 
organs of growth, nourishment, and motion.”’ 

Shall burn.—V Opi} = to cause to ascend in 


emoke, as incense. The word is used only of the 
burning of incense, of the sacred lamps, and of 


sacrifices, and is a very different one from |W 


the word for common burning, which is applied 
to the victims, or parts of victims burned with- 
out the’vamp (iv. 12, 21, ete.). It connects the 
bloody sacrifice with the incense, and shows that 
the object of the burning was not to destroy the 
victim, but rather, as declared just below, to 
eause its essence to ascend asa sweet savor unto 
God. 
An offering made by fire.—iW® a word 


applied exclusively to sacrifices (although some- 
times to the parts of them eaten by the priests, 
Deut. xviii. 1; Josh. xiii. 14), in xxiv. 7 applied 
to the incense laid upon the shew-bread. The 
appearance of tautology, hardly to be avoided in 
the translation, does not exist in the original. 
The word is usually associated, as here, with the 
phrase ‘‘a sweet savour unto the Lord”’ 
(LXX. d0u7 evwdiac). This phrase is applied to 
. all sacrifices, but belongs peculiarly to the burnt- 
offering; as the phrase fo make atonement belongs 
peculiarly, but not exclusively, to the sin-offer- 
ing. Its intent is plainly to describe the divine 
pleasure in the sacrifice offered. Theodoret 
(Quest. 62 in Ex.): “By human things he teaches 
Divine. As we delight in sweet odors, so he 
calls the sacrifice made according to the law a 
sweet savor. But that this is not to be taken in 
the naked letter is shown both bythe Divine na- 
ture which is incorporeal, and by the ill smell 
of the burnt bones. For what can smell worse 
than these?’ Lange: ‘‘The conception is not 
exhausted in the conception of a sweet, pleasant 
smell. As ina pictorial sense, anger is repre- 
sented by the snorting of the nostrils, so the re- 
signation of self to God and His rule is called a 
savor well-pleasing to the nose.”’ 

Vers. 10-18. The burnt-offering from the flock. 
The law here being essentially the same as foe 
the bullock is more briefly given, except in re- 
gard to the place of slaying. The offering might 
be either from the sheep or goats, but the former 
were probably more esteemed. 

Ver. 11. On the side of the altar north- 
ward.—5So also the table of shew-bread with 
the continual meat-offering stood on the north 
side of the holy place (Ex. xxvi. 85). The east 
side of the altar was the place for the heap of 
ashes on the side towards the door by which they 
must be carried out; the west side would have 
been inconvenient, being towards the holy place 
with the laver between; the south side had pro- 
bably (as Josephus says was the case in the se- 


cond temple, Bell. Jud. V. 5, 6, ard peony Bplac 
éx’ avrov &vodoc) the ascent to the altar which 
must be kept clear; so that the north side alone 
remained. Lange: ‘Death is something be- 
longing to the mysterious night, and belongs as 
a night-side of life, to the night-side of the earth; 
just as also the priestly eating of the shew-bread 
must be considered as a night meal.” In the 
same place were also to be slain the sin-offerings 
(iv. 24, 29, 88) and the trespass-offerings (vii. 2). 
There being ample room in the court for the sa- 
crifice of the smaller victims, which also required 
less time in their preparation, they were killed 
near the altar instead of at the door. Nothing 
is said of the peace-offerings which, according to 
Mishna, might be killed in any part of the court. 
When not too numerous, however, they would 
have been more conveniently slain in the same 
place. 

Ver. 12. His head, efc.—is to be connected 
per zeugma with he shall cut, «. ¢., he shall cut 
it into his pieces and (sever) his head and 
his fat. 

Vers. 14-17. The burnt-offering of fowls. 
From chap. v. 7-11; xii. 8, it is probable that 
this offering was for those who were unable to 
bring the more costly offerings. It might be 
either of turtledoves, or of yo pigeons; but 
only one bird was required. “ithe turtledoves 
(curtur aurttus) appear in vast numbers in Pales- 
tine early in April, and are easily captured ; 
later in the season they entirely disappear. The 
common pigeon has been bred in the country 
from time immemorial, and also is found wild, 
at all seasons, in great abundance; but when fall- 
grown is difficult of capture. It has, however, 
in the course of the year, several broods of two 
each, which may be easily taken on the nest. 
Hence, in the case of the pigeon, the mention of 
the age. Knobel observes that the allowing of 
doves or pigeons in sacrifice. was quite excep- 
tional among the ancient Orientals, and distin- 
guished the Hebrew Jaw from others. We have 
then in this a fresh instance of the especial care 
for the poor io the Divine law. 

Ver. 15. And the priest shall.—In this case 
the offerer’s part must be pertormed by the priest 
to prevent the loss of the small quantity of blood 
contained in the bird. No mention is made of 
the laying on of hands which was perhaps omit- 
ted on account of the diminutive size of the 
victim. 

Pinch off his head.—) occurs only here 
and in v, 8, and its precise meaning has been 
much questioned. Inv. 8 it is expressly limited 


by the provision that the head was not to be en- 
tirely separated from the body in the case of the 
bird to be eaten by the priest; in regard to the 
other bird (v. 7, 10), it was to be treated as the 
bird for a burnt-offering. As there is no such 
limitation here, as it is implied that the treat- 
ment was different from that of the bird in v. 
8, and as the head was to be immediately burned 
on the altar, while something further was to be 
done to the body, the precept must be understood 
to require an entire separation of the head. So 
Outram, following the Misbns and other Jewish 
authorities. Lange, however, considers from 
the analogy of v. 8, that the head was not to 
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be disjoined from the body. He translates ps 
** cleave tn two, so that death is produced and the 
blood can flow out as froma vessel. The closely 


related noo means apparently to tear off; the 


closely related noe means fo cleave, cut into.”’ 


Tt 
The LXX. has Groxviferv in both places. The 
exact sense seems best expressed by the margin 
of the A. V.—pinch off the head with the nail. 
Pressed out against.—The small quantity 
of blood made it practically impossible to deal 
with it agin the case of the larger sacrifices. 


The sense of 12) M¥) is that the blood of the 


bird should be thoroughly squeezed out againat 
the side of the altar. 


Ver. 16. His crop with its filth. The ob- 


scure word FINSI3 has occasioned much differ- 
ence of opinion; see Textual Notes. The ren- 


dering here given is ably supported at length 
by Rosenmiiller. This was to be flung on the 
heap of ashes and refuse east of the altar. 


Ver. 17. He shall cleave.—The priest was 
to split the bird open, (by its wings, or by means 
of its outspread wings, Lange), but so as not to 
separate the parts; in the same way a fowl is 
now prepared for broiling. Lange: ‘ The di- 
rection was given to take the place, as far as 
possible, of the cutting in pieces of the burnt- 
erpnd i. ¢., the destruction of the figure of the 

yxy 

A sweet savour.—The repetition of the same 
words as in ver. 9 and ver. 13, shows that this 
humbler sacrifice of the poor was acceptable 
eae with the more costly sacrifice of the 

c 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


I. The offerings mentioned in thie chapter 
were purely voluntary ;* yet- when offered, the 
law in regard to them was strict and sharply 
defined. In this the Israelites were taught 
a general principle of the Divine will. Who- 
ever seeks to draw near to God must do so 
in the way of God’s own appointment. That 
worship only is acceptable to Him which is in 
accordance with His will. Not that which may 
seem most effective, not that which may be 
thought best adapted to man’s needs; but sim- 
Py that which God approves may be offered to 

im. 

II. These offerings must be “ perfect,”’ é. ¢., 
without blemish, and the most scrupulous clean- 
liness was required in offering them. These re- 
quirements were of course necessary in view of 
the typical relation of the sacrifices to Christ; 
but they also taught the general principle that 
in his offerings to God man may not try to put 
off upon Him what is of inferior value—the light 
coin, or the scraps of unoccupied time. God is 
to be served with the best that man can com- 
mand. And in this service regard must be had 
to the infinite purity and holiness of Him with 
whom we have to do. 

III. The eacrifice might not be completed by 
the offerer. Man, being sinful, was unworthy 
to offer propitiation to God for himself. The 
priest must intervene for the sprinkling of the 


blood and the burning of the victim. In view 
of the peculiar virtue everywhere attributed 
to blood as “the life’? (Gen. ix. 4, etc.), and 
the especial office of that “life”’ in conneo- 
tion with the disturbed relations between God 
and man (ch. xvii. 10-12, ete.), and of the ap- 
pointment of the priest to this duty, it is plain 
that he here acts in a mediatorial capacity. As 
Calvin (in loco) notes, ‘‘ ministers of reconcilia- 
tion must be sought, made competent to their 
high function by Divine anointing. This points 
to Christ not only as the Victim offered for sin, 
but also (as is shown at length in the Ep. to the 
Heb.) as Himself the Priest.’ In general it es- 
tablishes the principle that they only may exer- 
cise authority on God’s behalf whom He has 
commissioned for the purpose. 

IV. In the provision for a less costly burnt- 
offering, we see that while in His providence 
God distributes unequally the means of offering 
to Himself, He yet provides that an equally ac- 
ceptable offering shall be within the reach of all. 
The poor widow’s two mites were greater in His 
eyes than the costly gifts of the rich. The same 
thing is true when the propitiatory character of 
the offering is considered. Before God all souls 
are alike precious, and all equally have the op- 
portunity of drawing near to Him. 

V. In the New Testament certain words and 
phrases are applied to Christ which are the Sep- 
tuagint translations of the technical words here 
and elsewhere used of the sacrifices. Thus He 
is called (Eph. v. 2) tpocdopdv nat Ovoiav r¢ beg 
etc dou evodiac, and in Heb. ii. 17 He is said to 
be miardg apyepede Ta mpd¢ Tdv Bedv, ei¢ Td LAdoxeo- 
Alas rag duapriag tov Aaov, and in 1 Jno. ii. 2, and 
iv. 10, He is described as our lAaopdc rept rdv 
guapriGv. It seems impossible to suppose that 
the Apostles could have used these expressions 
and others like them without intending to point 
to Christ as the Antitype of the sacrifices, and as 
actually accomplishing that which they had pre- 
figured. From the work of Christ, therefore, in 
effecting reconciliation between God and man, 
light is thrown back upon the function of the 
sacrifices; and that funetion once established, 
we may learn again from tho sacrifices something 
of the nature of the propitiatory work of Christ. 

VI. Wordsworth notes that a new Parashah, 
or section of the law, as read in Synagogues, 
begins at i. 1, and extends to vi. 7. ‘The pa- 
rallel Haphtarah,” or Section of the Prophets, 
‘Sig Isa. xliii. 21—xliv. 23, where God reproves 
Israel for their neglect of His worship, and pro- 
mises them forgiveness of sins, and comforts the 
church with the pledges of divine mercy. Thus 
the ancient Jewish church, when listening to 
the law concerning offerings for sin, declared its 
faith in a better Covenant, and in larger out- 
pourings of divine favor and spiritual grace in 
Christ.’ | 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The course of God’s dealings witb man always, 
since man’s fall, is to bring about a closer com- 
munion with Himself, as man is able to bear it. 
The legislation from Mt. Sinai was a great ad- 
vance; but here there is a fresh advance. The 
Divine voice calls no longer from the Mount, but 
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from the tabernacle in the midst of the congre- 

gation. Thus another step is taken towards 

God’s speaking ‘‘ unto us by His Son.”’ 
Provision is made in these three chapters for 


voluntary sacrifices. The definitely prescribed 
duties of man are always a minimum; God re- 
quires of man the absolute devotion of himself 
and all that he is and has; this is recognized in 
the law by the provision for voluntary sacrifices 
and free-will-offerings of every kind. 

All sacrifices were types of Christ inasmuch as 
after His sacrifice all others ceased. Origen. 
No one sacrifice could express the manifoldness 
of that which He wrought; therefore the several 
aspects of His work are adumbrated by various 
types. In this chapter we havethe whole burnt- 
offering, the most general and comprehensive, as 
the most ancient, of the sacrifices; it is there- 
fore the one which in the most general way sets 
forth the sacrifice of Christ. In so far as it be- 
came specialized by the introduction of other 
kinds of sacrifice, it is thought ¢o be a symbol 
of entire consecration. It therefore typifies the 
entire consecration of Christ to God, and through 


Him, that of His followers, according to the alla- 
sion in Rom. xii. 1, which probably has this sa- 
crifice more particularly in view. 

Whatever is offered to God must be perfect in 
its kind. The offering may be varied in value 
according to the ability of the offerer, for all 
souls are alike precious to God, and He provides 
that all may be able to draw near to Him. Btill, 
from the Jargest to the smallest offering, none 
may be allowed with blemish or defect. 

n each sacrifice the offerer must lay his 
hands: so must man identify himself with what 
he offers to God. Such offering is a serious and 
& personal matter, and one may not delegate such 
duty to another; but must give to it personal 
thought and care. Sinful man cannot directly 
approach the Majesty on high, before whom he 
stands as a sinner; he must come through a Me- 
diator, typified of old by the priest, and He 
‘¢makes atonement for him.” 

As the law had but ‘‘a shadow of good things 
to come,”’ (Heb. x. 1), 80 do they who now con- 
secrate themselves to God offer that real sacri- 
fice which the Israelites, offering various animals 
under the law, did but prefigure. Theodoret. 


B.—OBLATIONS (MEAT-OFFERINGS). 
Cuaprer II. 1-16. 


1 Awp when any [a soul’) will offer a meat-offering [an offering of an oblation™] 
unto the Lorp, his offering shall be of fine flour; and he ghall pour oil upon it, and 


2 put frankincense thereon :* and he shall bring it to Aaron’s sons the 
e shall take thereout his handful of the flour thereof, and of the oil 


riests: and 
ereof, with* 


all the frankincense thereof; and the priest shall burn the memorial of it upon the 

3 altar, to be an offering made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lorp: and the 
remnant of the meat-offering [oblation"] shall be Aaron’s and his sons’: <# a thing 
most holy of the offerings of the Lorp made by fire. 


4 And if thou bring an oblation of a meat-offering [an offeri 


of an oblation™] 


baken in the oven, zt shall be unleavened cakes of fine flour mingled with oil, or 
5 unleavened wafers anointed with oil. And if thy oblation be a meat-offering [offer- 
ing be an oblation"] baken in a pan, it shall be of fine flour unleavened, mingled 
6 with oil. Thou shalt’ part it in pieces, and pour oil thereon: it* ts a meat-offering 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 Ver. 1. 2).—As this word is generally rendered a soul in the A. V., especially in the similar places, iv. 2; v. L2 


4, 15, 17; vi. 2, etc., it seems better to preserve as far as may be uniformity of translation. 


2 Ver. 1. The words here tranelated in the A. V. meal-ofering are the eame as those rendered io ver. 4 an oblation of 
a meat-offering. In this technical language of the law it is certainly desirable to preserve a strict consistency of transla- 
dion, even if it must sometimes cause an appearance of tautology. e word }2P will therefore be rendered throughoat 


Tr or 
igs A gift might be in itself considered a better translation; but as it is already rendered offering twenty-nine times fa 
v., and almost nniversally (with only two exceptions) in Num , lees change is require! to make that translation aniform. 
On the other hand FW113"D is already always in Lev. meat-nfering in the A. V., and generally so iu Num.; but the sense of 


Tv: 
meat has so generally ch»nged since that verston was made, that the term had better be replaced. In this book therefore 
it will be always rend+red «dilation, as it is in the Vulg. very frequently oblatio. 


8 Ver. 1. The fam. and LXX. add oblatio est, ¢. ¢., this is the law of the oblation. 

4 Ver. 2, With: fora similar construction of OY, see Ex. xii, 8. 

6 Ver. 6 FIND; on this use of the Infin. aba, eomp, Ex. xili. 3; xx. 8. 

© Ver. 6, The ancient form 3)7} Is hero changed in ten MSS. and in the Sam. to the later 9°77. 
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7 [ah oblation’]. And if thy oblation be a meat-offering [offering be an oblation’] 
baken in the frying-pan [bowled in the pot’), it shall be made of fine flour with oil. 

8 And thou shalt bring the meat-offering [oblation’}] that is made of these things 
unto the Lorp: and when it is presented unto the priest, he shall bring® it unto 

9 the altar. And the priest shall take from the meat-offering [oblation’] a memorial 
thereof, and shall burn 2 upon the altar: + ts an offering made by fire, of a sweet 

10 savour unto the Lorp. And that which is left of the meat-offering [oblation’] shall 
- be Aaron’s and his sons’: ¢z ts a thing most holy of the offerings of the Lorp made 
11 by fire. No meat-offering [oblation’], which ye shall bring unto the Lorp, shall 
be made with leaven: for ye shall burn no leaven, nor any honey, in any offering 

12 of the Lorp male by fire. As for the oblation [As an? offering’] of the first-fruits, 


ye shall offer them unto the Lorn: but they shall not be burnt on the altar for a 


13 sweet savour. And eve 
shalt thou season with 
thy God to be lacking from th 

14 thou shalt offer salt. And if tb 


oblation of thy. meat-offering [offering of thy oblation’] 
t; neither shalt thou suffer the salt of the covenant of 
meat-offering [oblation’]: with all thine offerings 
ou offer a meat-offering [an oblation’] of thy [the ] 


first-fruits unto the Lorn, thou shalt offer for the meat-offering [an oblation’] o 
thy first-fruits, green ears of corn [grain”] dried [roasted"] by the fire, even corn 
15 [grain] beaten out of full ears. And thou shalt put oil upon it, and ot frankin- 


16 cense thereon: it” is a meat-offering [an oblation’]. And the priest s 
the memorial of it, part of the beaten corn 


all burn 
in] thereof, and part of the oil . 


thereof, with all the frankincense thereof: i 1s an offering made by fire unto the 


Lorp. | 


7 Ver. 7. TWIN, derived (Gesentus, Fuerst) from YF}, to boil up, and {nterpreted by Maimonides, Knobel, Keil 
and others of a pot or kettle for boiling ;—“a deep vessel suitable for boiling flour and other substances thoroughly.” 
8 Ver. 8. “1 3) in Hiph. is here used as the enhanced, second power of 3) in Hiph. as in Jer. xxx. 21.” Lange. 

® Vor. 12. The A V. is singularly unfortunate; this clause plainly refers to the leaven and honey of ver. 11. 

10 Ver. 14. Corn is in this country so generally understood of maize that it seems better to substitute the more general 
wets Venctk: beeed Abe nok sufficiently give the sense of ‘39 —roasted. 

12 Ver. 15. Eighteen MSS. and the Sam here again, as in ver, 6, read 3°77). 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The oblation, or meat-offering, naturally fol- 
lows next after the burnt-offering, because it 
was usually an accompaniment of that offering. 
That it was invariably so bas been often main- 
tained (Outram, Bahr, Kurtz, ete.), and in- 
deed it was always offered, and also a drink- 
offering, with most of the other sacrifices (Num. 
xv. 2-18); but from this chapter with vi. 14, 
and with Num. v. 15, it appears that the obla- 
tion might be offered separately, although the 
reasons given for this by Kalisch need not be 
admitted. It is also associated with the burnt- 
offering in the generality of its signification as 
opposed to the more special offerings which fol- 
low. Lange: “It signifies not so much resig- 
nation as giving, or a return, in the sense of 
childlike thankfulness, resignation of the sup- 
port of life, of the enjoyment of life. Its motive 
is not through a divine demand as the perform- 
ance of a duty or a debt, but through an in- 
stinctive desire of communion with Jehovah. 


Hence it is here indeed the soul, WD), that 
brings the sacrifice, not the OWN as in the burnt- 


offering ; and in spite of the grammatical equi- 
valence of both expressions, we must not oblite- 
rate this distinction.” The word MJ itself 


originally means a present with which one seeks 
to obtain the favor of a superior (Gen. xxxii. 21, 


22; xliii. 11, 15, etc.); then xar’ éfoxfv, what 
is presented to God, a sacrifice. At first it was 
used alike of the bloody and the unbloody sacri- 
fice (Gen. iv. 8, 4); but under the law it ia 
restricted absolutely to bloodless offerings. The 


full expression, as in vers. 1 and 4, is 27 2 

TMI, LXX. ddpov Gvoia, although often either 
Tz° . ‘ 

ddpov or Ovaia alone. Besides the kinds of obla- 


tion mentioned here, there were others, as the 
shew-bread and the jealousy-offering. With 
those enumerated in this chapter salt was always 
to be used (ver. 18) and oil (vers. 1, 4-7, 16); 
and with those of flour and grain, incense also 
(vers. 1, 15). 

Only a handful of these oblations was to be 
burnt upon the altar, the rest being eaten by 
the priests in ‘a holy place.” The oblation of 
unprepared flour or of flour simply mingled 
with oil (vii. 10) wag the common property of 
the priests (ver. 3); while that which was cooked 
belonged to the officiating priest (vii. 9, 10). 

‘‘ While the bloody sacrifice is to be purified 
of its unclean portions, the unbloody sacrifice is 
to be enriched by the addition of oil, incense 
and salt; ¢. ¢. the enjoyment of life becomes en- 
riched and preserved clean through spirit and 
through prayer, and especially through the salt 
of the covenant—through the hard-_spiritual dis- 
cipline which keeps pure the divine fellowship. 
In its nature the ‘‘ meat-offering ”’ [ebiation) is 
closely related to the salvation (or peace) offer- 
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ing; yet the latter has reference to the enjoy- 
ment or desire of uncommon prosperity, while 
the former relates to the enjoyment of usual and 
quiet existence. The meat-offering culminates 
in the shew-bread (Ex. xxv. 30; Lev. xxiv. 5).”’ 
Lange. “In all these cases the sacred charac- 
ter of the offering was conveyed not only by the 
admixture of oil, the type of holiness and sanc- 
tification, the addition of frankincense, the em- 
blem of devotion, and the use of salt, the agent 
of preservation, sud therefore called ‘the salt 
of the covenant;’ but more decidedly still by 
the rigid prohibition of honey and leaven, rep- 
resenting fermentation and corruption, by the 
portion devoted to God and burnt in His honor 
as a ‘memorial’ to bring the worshipper to His 
gracious remembrance, and lastly by the injunc- 
tion to leave to the priests the remainder as 
most holy.’’ Kalisch. 

Three kinds of oblation are here mentioned, 
the second of which had three varieties: I. Fine 
flour with frankincense (vers. 1-8); II. Cakes 
or pastry: (a) of unleavened cakes mixed with 
oil and baked in an oven (ver. 4), or (5) of thin 
cakes, also unleavened, baked and then broken 
up and oil poured over them (vers. 5, 6), or (c) 
of fine flour boiled in oil (ver. 7); the directions 
common to all these varieties occupy vers. 8-10, 
while those concerning all oblations are in vers. 
11-18; III. Parched kernels of the first-fruits 
of grain with frankincense. 

I. The first kind of oblation. Vers. 1-8. 

Ver. 1. A soul=s person, any one of either 
sex. 


Fine floar—n, a word of uncertaiu deri- 
vation, but clearly meaning fine flour, whe- 
ther as separated from the bran, or as sifted 


from the coarser particles. The Syr. here 
renders puram, and in Gen. xviii. 6 it is 


put in apposition with 2p. D’ND. It is proba- 


ble that this flour was generally of wheat (see 
Ex. xxix. 2), and the LXX. always translate it 


cevidadec, The Vulg. has similia, N29 does not 


occur in connection with the jeslousy-oblation 
of barley, Num. v. 15. 


Put frankincense thereto.—The incense 
was not mixed with the flour and oil, but so 
added that it might be wholly removed with the 
‘‘handful” which was taken to be burned with 
the incense upon the altar. Frankincense was 
‘a costly, sweet-smelling, pale yellow resin, 
the milky exudation of a shrub, used for sacred 
fumigations’’ (Fuerst), and also for purposes 
of royal luxury (Cant. iii. 6). 
to have been a product of Southwestern Arabia. 
Its use in the oblations presented with the ani- 
mal sacrifices must have been important. Mai- 
monides (More Neboch., lib. III., co. 46): Ele- 
gitque ad eam thus, propter bonitatem odoris fumi 
tpsius tn tllis locis, ubi factor est ex carnibus com- 
bustis. 

Ver. 2. And he shall take.—The A. V. 
like the Heb. leaves the antecedent of the pro- 
noun somewhat uncertain; but the Targ. Onke- 
los and the Vulg. are undoubtedly right in re- 
ferring it to the priest, see vi. 15, and comp. 
also v.12. The transfer of the handful from 


It is considered 


the offerer to the priest who was to burn it 
would have been inconvenient. 


Handful.—Plainly what the hand could hold, 
and not, as the Rabbins have it, with the thumb 
and little finger closed, leaving three fingers 
open. 

Memorial. — MDI, applied only to that 


part of the oblation which was burnt upon the 
altar (vers. 9,16; vi. 15), to the corresponding 
part of the sin-offering of flour (v. 12), of the 
jealousy-offering (Num. v. 26), and also to the 
frankincense placed upon the shew-bread (xxiv. 
7), which last was also burnt upon the altar. 
The LXX. render by prauécvvor, and the figura- 
tive application of that word to the prayers and 
alms of Cornelius (Acts x. 4) throws light upon 
the significance of the oblation. 

An offering made by fire, of a sweet 
savour unto the Lord.—The same expression 
as is applied to the burnt-offering, i. 9, 18, 17. 

Ver. 8. And the remnant, efe.—So far as 
the offerer was concerned, the oblation was as 
wholly given to the Lord as the burnt-offering; 
nothing of it was restored to him. There was a 
difference in the method by which it was given: 
the burnt-offering was wholly burned except 
the skin, which was given to the priest; the 
oblation had only an handful burned, together 
with all the incense, and the bulk of it was con- 
sumed by the priests. 

A thing most holy.—O'W1p Wp, lit. holy 
of holies. This term is applied to all sacrificial 
gifts which were wholly devoted to God, yet of 
which a part was given to Him by being given 
to His priests. It is not applied to the burnt- 
offerings, nor to the priestly oblations (vi. 19- 
23), nor to any other sacrifices which were 
wholly consumed upon the altar. All sacrifices 
were holy, and the phrase most holy is not to 
mark those to which it is applied as bolier than 
the others; but is used only in regard to those 
which, having been wholly devoted, might pos- 
sibly be perverted to other uses. Thus it is 
used of the oblations (vers. 38, 10; vi. 17; x. 
12) of such of the sin and trespass-offerings as 
were not burned without the camp (vi. 25, 29; 
vii. 1,6; x. 17; xiv. 18; Num. xvili. 9), and 
of the shew-bread (xxiv. 9). Its use is similar 
when applied to other things than sacrifices; 
thus, Ex. xl. 10, it is used of the altar in con- 
tradistinction to the tabernacle which is called 
holy (ver. 9), because the altar was thus to be 
guarded from the touch of the people, while 
there was no danger in regard to the tabernacle 
proper, since they were forbidden to enter it at 
all (comp. Ex. xxix. 37); so the term is applied 
to the sacred incense (Ex. xxx. 36), and to all 
objects devoted by vow, whether man or beast 
or field (xxvii. 28). The parts of all ‘most 
holy’’ sacrifices which were not placed upon 
the altar must be eaten by the priests themselves 
in “‘a holy place” (vi. 26; vii. 6; x. 17, eto.); 
and this ‘‘ holy place ’—not the sanctuary itself 
—is more particularly described (vi. 26) as ‘in 
the court of the tabernacle of the congregation,” 
and “beside the altar’ (x. 12). Whereas the 
priests’ portion of other sacrifices might be 
eaten with their families in any ‘‘clean place” 
(x. 14). 
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II. The second kind of oblation. Vers, 4-13. 
This included several varieties of cakes or 
pastry all prepared from fine flour and with oil, 
but without frankincense. 
(9) The first variety, ver. 4. 
er. 4. Baken in the oven.—13) is an 


oven of any kind, but must here mean a porta- 
ble oven, or rather a large earthen pot or jar, 
such as is still in use in the East for baking 
cakes, such as is mentioned in xi. 85 as capahle 
of being broken; this was heated by a fire 
inside. 

Cakes.—n\on from 5IN==to be perforated. 
‘A thick kind of cake pierced with holes after 
the fashion of our bakers’ biscuit. These were 
mixed up with oil before baking. 


Wafers—from pp}=to beat or spread out thin, 


This denotes a kind of cake well described by 
wafer. It is often cooked by the Arabs on the 


outside of the same vessel in which the nion 


are baked at the same time. -The oil was ap- 
plied to these after they were baked. 
(5) The second variety, vers. 5, 6, 


Ver. 5. In a pan.—Nanoir-oy. Authori- 


ties differ as to whether this is to be understood 
as in the text of the A. V. of a frying-pan, or as 
in the margin of a flat plate. The LXX. render 
thyavov which seems to be equally perpetuated 
in the iron frying-pans of the Cabyles of Africa, 
andtbe earthen plates of the Bedouins of the 
East, both being called tajen. The distinction 
of this variety of oblation from the former will 
be more marked if we may understand it of 
fried cakes, according to the translation of the 
A. V. in 1 Chron. xxiii. 29. This was both to 
be made up with oil, and to have oil poured on 
it after it was cooked and broken into pieces. 

(ec) The third variety, ver. 7. 

Ver. 7. Boiled in.a pot.—This ie another 
variety made up with oil and boiled, perhaps 
also boiled in oil. Lange notes that with each 
successive advance in the form of the oblation 
*‘the addition of the oil seems to rise, as if the 
varying grade of spiritual life was distinguished 
by the consecration of life's enjoyment. (See 
Keil, Knobel, 868.) But throughout the oil of 
the Spirit is the peculiar or appropriate vital 
essence of the offering, especially in the burnt- 
offering and the thank-offering, and above all in 
the sacrifice of the priests.” 

Directions common to both these varieties of 
oblation. Vers. 8-10. These scarcely differ from 
the directions in vers. 2, 8, except in the omis- 
sion of incense which was not used with the 
cooked oblation. The {2 O°} in ver. 9 has 
the same sense with the {1 Y2pP of ver. 2 
(comp. iii. 8 with iv. 8, 31, 35: and iv. 10 with 
iv. 81, 85), and means simply to lift off the part 
to be burned. It does not denote, as the Rab- 
bins and others assert, any special waving cere- 
mony. 

Vers. 11-18. General directions concerning all 
oblations. 

Ye shall burn no leaven, nor any 
honey.—These were strictly prohibited as of- 
ferings to be laid upon the altar, but not for 
those offered to God by being given to His 


priests; thus they are allowed in ver. 12. Lea- 
vened bread is also required in the peace-offer- 
ing to be used as a heave-offering (vii. 13, 14), 
and in the Pentecostal loaves to be waved before 
the Lord (xxiii. 17, 20), and honey is expressly 
enumerated among the first-fruits offered under 
Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxxi. 5). The reason for 
the exclusion of these from the altar was un- 
doubtedly their fermenting property (for honey 
was anciently used in the preparation of vinegar, 
Plin. Nat. Hist. xi. 15; xxi. 48); fermentation 
has ever been recognized “as an apt symbol of 
the working of corruption in the buman heart”’ 
(Clark) both in Scripture (Luke xii. 1; 1 Cor. 
v. 8; Gal. v. 9), and among the ancients gene- 
rally (Aul. Gell. Noct. Att. x. 15), and hence 
was unsuitable for the altar of Jehovah, although 
as abundantly shown by Bochart (Hieroz. Ed. 
Rosen. IIL. p. 894 sq.) continually offered to 
the heathen deities. Honey was also by the 
ancient interpreters generally connected with 
the deliciz carnis so destructive of the spiritual 
life. ‘ The leaven signifies an incongruous fel- 
lowship with the world, easily becoming conta- 
gious, which must be excluded from the priestly 
fellowship with Jehovah. The honey, on the 
other hand, signified in contrast with the leaven, 
the dainty enjoyment of children, or especially 
infants (Isa. vii. 15), and was no food for the 
communion of priestly men with Jehovah.’ 
Lange. 

Ver. 12. As an offering.—The sense is 
plainly that while leaven, ¢. ¢. anything made 
with leaven, and honey might not be burned 
upou the altar, they were yet allowable as offer- 
ings of first-fruits to be consumed by the priests. 

Ver. 13. This verse gives directions applica- 
ble to all oblations, and in fact to all sacrifices. 
The salt of the covenant of thy God.— 
A covenant of salt is a perpetual covenant, 
Num. xviii. 19; 2 Chron. xiii. 5; and this ex- 
pression is said to be still in use among the 
Arabs at this day. Salt in its unalterable and 
preserving property is the opposite of leaven 
and of honey. Its symbolical meaning is there- 
fore plain; the purifying and preserving prin- 
ciple must never be wanting from any offering 
made in covenant-relation with God. 

With all thine offerings.—From the con- 
nection of this clause it might, with Knobel, be 
taken as applicable only to oblations; but as 
salt was used with all offerings (Ezek. xliii. 24: 
Mark. ix. 49), not only among the Hebrews, but 
other nations also (Plin. Nat. Hist. xxxi. 41 in 
sacris . . . nulla conficiuntur sine mola salsa), and 
as on account of this universally recognized 
usage no other direction is anywhere given 
about it in the law, it seems better to take the 
words as a parenthetical clause meant to apply 
to all offerings of every kind. 

I{f. The third kind of oblation. Vers. 14-16. 
This kind of oblation is separated from the others 
probably because it was not like them offered in 
connection with the bloody sacrifices, but by 
itself, like the same kind of offering mentioned 
in Num. xviii. 12,18. That offering, however, 
was obligatory, while this was voluntary. 
Lange, however, considers that ‘this direction 
looks back to ver. 12, completing it. It is true 
that the leavened loaves of the first-fruits might 
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not he brought to the sacrificial fire; but it is 
not on that account to be said that in general 
the first-fruits were not to be offered. Accord- 
ingly the form is now prescribed.”” These pre- 
cepts are of course to be understood of private 
and voluntary oblations of first-fruits; both the 
time (on the morrow after the Passover-Sabbath, 
xxiii. 11) and the material (barley—for this only 
was ripe at that time) of the public and required 
oblation grain were prescribed. 

Ver. 14. Green ears of grain.—Ears freshly 
gathered of the maturing grain scarcely yet 
quite ripe. Stalks of wheat with the ears, 
gathered before they are entirely ripe, roasted 
by the fire, and the kernels of grain then beaten 
out, is still a favorite food in the East. 

Vers. 15, 16. Oil and frankincense were 
to be added, and the oblation treated as that in 
vers. 2, 8. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


I. As the burnt-offerings were of such domes- 
tio animals as were used for food, and yet not 
from every kind of them; so the oblations were 
of certain kinds of farinaceous food in common 
use—not indeed of all kinds, but of a sufficient 
variety to place the material of the offering 
always within easy reach. Both kinds of offer- 
ings, which were entirely voluntary, were thus 
made easily accessible to the people, and they 
were taught that the things of the daily life 
were to be sanctified by offerings to God. As 
the perfect animal was required for the burnt- 
offering, so the fine flour was demanded for the 
oblation; that which is given to God is to be of 
the best man has. 

II, That which is once absolutely given to 
God may not afterwards be turned aside to any 
other use. However voluntary the gift, when it 
has once been stamped ‘most holy,” it belongs 
to Him alone. The principle is recognized in 
the N. T. in the case of Ananias and Sapphira. 
Yet what is given to God must often, as in the 
oblation, be largely consumed by those who 
minister on His behalf, and by eecondary instru- 
mentalities generally. This is recognized by 
St. Paul in 1 Cor. ix. 13, 14, and must necessa- 
rily be true of the great mass of the gifts in the 
Christian Church given to God for the uphold- 
ing and advancement of His kingdom on earth. 

III. In the exclusion from tha oblation of all 
ferment and the requirement of the salt of purity 
and preservation is plainly taught that approach 
to God must be free from contamination of ‘the 
leaven of hypocrisy,’ and must have in it both 
purity and steadfastness. 

IV. Inthe oblation, recognizing as a whole 
that man gives back to God of that which God 
has given to him, the use of the oil seems to 
have a more special significance. Asan article 
of food it meant also what was meant by the 
fine flour; but inasmuch as oil is constantly in 
Scripture the emblem of Divine grace given 
through the Spirit, it was perhaps intended by 


its use in the oblation to signify also the ac- 
knowledgment that spiritual gifts are from God 
and belong to Him. 

V. Much of the ritual of the oblation is ap- 
plied in the N. T. to Christian duties and affec- 
tions, sometimes in what is common to this with 
other offerings, sometimes in what belonged to 
this alone. Several such passages have already 
been pointed out; others may be added: Matt. 
xvi. 6, Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees; Mark ix. 49, 50, Every sacrifice 
shall be salted with salt... .. Have salt in 
yourselves, and have peace one with another; 
1 Cor. v. 7,8; Col. iv. 6, Let your speech be 
alway with grace, seasoned with salt; Heb. xiii. 
15, through Christ, Let us offer the sacrifice of 
praise to God continually, that is, the fruit of our 
lips giving thanks to His name. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The oblation to God, though unbloody and 
among the least of the sacrifices, must still be 
the best of its kind, of fine flour. [It must have 
upon it the oil of an act of the Spirit, and the 
sweet frankincense of prayer. That it may be 
truly a gift to God, and acceptable, it is only 
necessary that a mere handful of it be actually 
burned opon His altar; the rest is atill a gift to 
Him, although consumed by those who minister 
in His service. ‘‘It is joined with the burnt- 
offering like blessing with faithful discharge of 
duty.”’ Lange. 

Every variety of food, fit for the altar, must 
be sanctified by an oblation. We ever ask: 
‘‘Give us this day our daily bread,” and re- 
ceiving it, we are called upon to acknowledge 
the Giver by giving to Him an offering of that 
which is His own. Even the leaven and the 
honey, which, from their fermenting properties, 
may uot go upon the altar, may yet be offered 
as first-fruits. There is none of God’s gifts 
which we may use ourselves, with which we 
may not show our gratitude to the Giver. 

In the worship of God ‘“‘we may not adopt 
our own inventions, though they may be sweet 
and delicious as honey to our own palates. . 
Honey is good in its proper place, and heaven 
itself is typified by ‘a land flowing with milk 
and honey’ (Ex. iii. 8; xiii. 5); but if God for- 
bids it, we must abstain from it, or we shall not 
come to that heavenly Canaan.” Wordsworth. 

‘That seasoning of salt which the apostle re- 
quires for our conversation (Col. iv. 69, may not 
be wanting from our gifts toGod. They are not 
to be insipid, but baving ‘that freshness and 
vital briskness which characterizes the Spirit’s 
presence and work.” Alford. 

Of first-fruits especially is an oblation to be 
brought. Not only should we give to God as 
He blesses us all along; but especially with 
each new harvest received from His bounty 
should a first portion be laid aside for His ser- 
vice. 
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C.—PEACE-OFFERINGS. 


Cuap. III. 1-17. 


1 Ann if his oblation [offering'] be a sacrifice of peace-offering, if he offer it of the 
herd; whether ¢ be a male or female, he shall offer it without blemish before the 

2 Lorp. And he shall lay his hand upon the head of his offering, and kill it at the 
door of the tabernacle of the [om. the*] congregation: and Aaron’s sons the priests 

3 shall sprinkle the bléod upon the altar round about. And he shall offer of the 
sacrifice of the peace-offering an offering made by fire unto the Lorp; the fat that 

4 covereth the inwards, and all the fat that 7s upon the inwards, and the two kidneys, 
and the fat that 7s on them, which 7s by the flanks, and the caul above the liver, 

5 with (on*] the kidneys, it shall he take away. And Aaron’s sons‘ shall burn it on 
the altar upon the burnt-sacrifice, which is upon the wood that is on the fire: i is 
an offering made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lorp. 


6 And if his offering for a sacrifice of peace-offering unto the Lorp be of the flock ; 

7 male or female, he shall offer it without blemish. If he offer a lamb [sheep*] for 

8 his offering, then shall he offer it before the Lorp. And he shall lay his hand 

upon the head of his offering, and kill it before’ the tabernacle of the [om. the’] 

congregation: and Aaron’s sons shall sprinkle the blood thereof round about upon 

9 the altar. And he shall offer of the sacrifice of the peace-offering an offering made 

by fire unto the Lorp; the fat thereof, and the whole rump [fat tail"], it shall he 

take off hard by the back-bone: and the fat that covereth the inwards, and all the 

10 fat that 7s upon the inwards, and the two kidneys, and the fat that is upon them, 

which is by the flanks, and the caul above the liver, with [on*] the kidneys, it shall 

11 he take away. And the priest shall burn it upon the altar: < 7s the food of the 
offering made by fire* unto the Lorp. 


12,13 And if his offering be a goat, then he shall offer it before the Lord. And he 
shall lay his hand upon the head of it, and kill it before the tabernacle of the [om. 
the’] congregation: and the sons of Aaron shall sprinkle the blood thereof upon 

14 the altar round about. And he shall offer thereof his offering, even an oifering 
made by fire unto the Lorn; the fat that covereth the inwards, and all the fat that 

15 ts upon the inwards, and the two kidneys, and the fat that 7s upon them, which 1 
by the flanks, and the caul above the liver, with [on] the kidneys, it shall he take 

16 away. And the priest shall burn them upon the altar: 2 1s the food of the offer- 
ing made by fire for a sweet savour: all the fat és the Lorp’s [as food of an offer- 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 Ver. 1. 93°)—offering, as in ch. i. ; 
2 Ver. 2. See on i. 3, Text. Note 8. 
8 ver.4.5 yy must here be translated on, not with, since the kidneys have just been mentioned. 


4 Ver. 5. The Sam., LXX. and one MS. add the priests. So also the LXX. and one MS. in ver. 8, and the Sam. and 
LXX. in ver. 13. 


8 Ver. T. sva—W35, according to Bochart (Hieros. I. 33), a sheep of intermediate age between the 7170—lamb 
and the On of three years old. It fs, however, often applied to the sheep of one year in which case the age is mentioned, 
as xiv. 10; Num. vii. 15, 17, 21, etc. In Prov. xxvii. 26 it is described as yielding wool. In the A. V. the form pa) is 


uniformly rendered lamb, except in Ex. xii. 5, while the other form is translated sheep nino times, and lamb four times. 
There is no ground for this distinction. 


6 Ver. 8. The locality for killing the victim is made more definite by the insertion in one MS, and in the Syr.: “be- 
fore the Lord at the door of.” The LXX. makes the same insertion in ver. 13. 


7 Ver. 9. spre, according to all interpreters the fat tail of the ovis laticaudata,a variety common in Arabia and 
gee 


rb bat in modern Palestine eald to be the only variety. The tail {s descr’bed as of rich marrowy oly the width of 
the hind quarters, and often trailing on the ground. The word occurs only in this connection (Ex. xxix. 22; Lev. vil. 3; 
vili. 25; ix. 19), and is rendored by all the ancient versions, except the LXX. (de¢vs), tail. So also Jos. Ant. ili. 9, 2. 

8 Ver. 11. The sense is expressed by the addition in 2 MSS. and in the LXX. of the words from |. 9, 13, 17, Mn3-14 


(=a sweet-smelling savor.) 
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17 ing made by fire for a sweet savour, shall all the fat be the Lorn’s’]. It shall be a 
perpetual statute for your generations throughout all your dwellings, that ye eat 


neither fat nor blood. 


9 Ver. 16. The A. V. seoms unnecesrarily complicated, as there are but two clauses in this verse. After “savour” the 


Sam., LXX , and some MSs. add “ to the Lord.” 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The peace-offering, like the offerings of the 
preceding chapters, is spoken of as already in 
common use, and the law is given for its proper 
regulation. The offerings of this, as of the pre- 
vious chapters, were voluntary. The peace- 
offering differed from the oblation in being ani- 
mal, and from the burnt-offering in not being 
wholly consumed, but after a small portion had 
been burned, and a portion given to the priest, 
the remainder reverted to the offerer for a sac- 
rificial meal (vii. 11-21); a further difference is 
in that the burnt-offerings were only male, the 
peace-offerings either male or female; and still 
further, doves were not allowed in the peace- 
offerings, because they were too small for the 
necessary division, and for the eacrificial feast. 


The full form pow M33 used here, is nearly 
always employed in Leviticus; but the peace- 
offering is probably intended by the simple M3! 
of xxiii. 87 (vii. 16, 17 does not, and xvii. 8 
may pot mean peace-offering), and it certainly 


is by D'D7Y in ix. 22. The latter, as the de- 


termining word, is frequently used elsewhere 
alone, as Ex. xx. 24; xxxii.6; Deut. xxvii. 7; 
Josh. viii. 81, ete. The word is variously de- 
rived, and has various shades of signification 
attached to it: (1) Thank-offering, Gesenius, 
First, Luther, Rosenmiiller, Winer, Bihr, 
ete., Ovola xapiornpia, Jos. Ant. iii. 9, 2; (2) 
Meat-offering, Zunz; (8) Salvation-offering, owrh- 
ptov, LXX. most frequently (% ¢. in the Pent., 
Josh., Judges, Chron., Ezra, Amos), PHILO; 
(4) Peace-offering, etpyvixds, LXX. (in Samuel, 
Kings, Prov.), Aq., Sym., Theod., Vulg., A. V. 
The last two senses are very similar; the first 
seems less appropriate, partly because the 
strictly thank-offering appears as a special variety 
of this more general class (vii. 11, 12); partly 


because the pel 4 were offered not only in 


thanks for benefits received, but also in times 
of distress and in supplication for the divine 
help (Judg. xx. 26; xxi. 4; 1 Sam. xiii. 9; 2 
Sam. xxiv. 25). Outram says: Sacrificia salu- 
taria in sacris literis shelamim dicta, ut que semper 
de rebus prosperie fiert solerent, impetratis utique 
aut tmpetrandis. Lange brings together the 
several meanings in the name LHetlsopfer, salva- 
tion or saving offering “in the common sense 
of blessing or prosperity-offering.”” In English 
the already accepted peace-offering seems to ex- 
press sufficiently the same sense, and is there- 
fore retained. The law (vii. 12-16) distinguishes 
three kinds of peace-offerings—thanksgiving, 
vow and free-will offerings; the only difference 
in their ritual being in the length of time during 
which their flesh might be eaten. | 


The peace-offerings are not called “most 


holy’’ like the oblation, but only “holy,’”’ and 
the priests’ portion might be eaten by their 
families in any “‘clean place” (vii. 81 with x. 
14; xxiii. 20). The portion which reverted to 
the offerer to be eaten as a sacrificial feast 
might be partaken of only by those who were 
legally ‘‘clean”’ (vii. 20, 21). The peace-offer- 
ings were prescribed on a variety of occasions, 
and as they were the necessary offerings of sac- 
rificial feasts, and hence of all solemn national 
rejoicings, they were the most common of all 
sacrifices. From Num. xv. it appears that, like 
the burnt-offering, they were always accompa- 
nied by the meat and the drink-offering.— 
Lange: ‘ The peace-offering refers to prosperity 
as Jchovah’s free gift in past, present, and future. 
As regards the past, it is a simple praise and 
thank-offering (an Eben Ezer, Amos v. 22). In 
reference to a happy present, it is a content 
ment, joy, or feast-offering. As it relates to a 
future to be realized, to an experience of salva- 
tion yet to come, to a deliverance or an exhibi- 
tion of mercy that is prayed for with a vow, it 
is a votive offering. The prescriptions in regard 
to the various kinds are different. Here it is 
eaid, that the animal to be slain may be either 
male or female, only it must be without blemish. 
In ch. vii. 15 sq. nothing of the praise-offering 
might be left over until the next day, whereas 
the vow, or free-will offering might be eaten also 
on tbe next day, but not on the third day.” 
Lange then points out that in the case of those 
vow, or free-will offerings which were to be 
burnt-offerings, a male was required, xxii. 19, 
without blemish. “Even an abnormal forma- 
tion of the victim, too long or too short legs of 
the animal [vii. 22, 23] was enough to make it 
unsuitable for the vow-offering, but still not for 
the free-will offering. So every kind of pros- 
perity was to be hallowed to the Lord.’’* 

Sacrificial feasts were at least as old as the 
time of Jacob (Gen. xxxi. 54), and became com- 
mon among all nations; but the distinctive 
name of peace-offering first appears when Moses 
came down with the law from Mt. Sinai (Ex. 
xxiv. 5). The thing signified, however, must 
have been already familiar to the people, for 
the word recurs in connection with the idola- 
trous sacrifice of Aaron when Moses had again 
gone up into the Mount (Ex. xxxii. 6). 

Two kinds of victims were allowable: of the 
“herd,” or of the ‘ flock.” 

Vers. 1-5. The peace-offering of the herd, t. ¢. 
a bullock or a cow. 


* In regard to the question whether the peace-offering 
embraces also the supplicatory offering, Lange says: “lt is 
understood that the yows themselves were arp etgpel ti 
from which the accompanying offering might also be call 
a supplicatory offering; but a peculiar supplicatury offcrin 
to strengthen the supplication would have been prejadiciel 
to the freedom of the divine hearing. It shows a fine dis- 
tinction that the free praise and thank-offerings (Thoda), 
which were preceded by no vows, were exalted above the 
vow-offerings and free-will offeri inasmuch as these lat 
ter might be accompanied by a selfish feeling.” 


CHAP. III. 1-17. 
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Ver. 1. The victim both in this and in the 
other kind (ver. 6) might be of either sex. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus, this was directly contrary 
to the Egyptian law, which forbade offering the 
female in sacrifice: OyAciag ov ods Ecorse Chey (ii. 
41). Asin the case of other offerings, the vic- 
tim must be ‘without blemish.”” There was 
ordinarily no restriction of age, although in 
some special cases yearling lambs are mentioned 
(xxiil. 19; Num. vii. 17). 

Ver. 2. The laying on of the offerer’s hand 
and the sprinkling of the blood by the priest are 
the same as in the case of the burnt-offering ; 
hence no signification can be attached to these 
acts in the one case which will not apply in the 
other also, except of course in so far as an act 
of essentially the same meaning might be some- 
what modified by its connections. 

Vers. 8, 4. There were four parts to be burned 
upon the altar: (1) the fat that covereth 
the inwards, i. ¢. the large net, omentum, Jos. 
iii. 9, 2, éfrAove, caul, or adipose membrane 
found in mammals attached to the stomach and 
spreading over the bowels, and which in the 
ruminants abounds with fat; (2) all the fat 
which is upon the inwards, i.¢. the fat 
attached to the intestines, and which could be 
peeled off; (3) the two kidneys, and the 
fat that is on them, which is by the flanks, 
or loins, #. ¢. the kidneys and all the fat con- 
nected with them; the kidneys are the only 
thing to be burned except the fat; (4) the smaller 
net, omentum minus, or Caul above the liver, 
which stretches on one side to the region of the 


kidneys, hence on the kidneys, Sy—by them, 
not with them, they having been just before 


mentioned. The word NM occurs only in Ex. 
(twice) and Lev. (nine times) always in connec- 
tion with “W3D=the liver; it is described as 
above or upon the liver, and hence is not to be 


understood, as has often been done, of the Iver 
itself, or of a part of it. These four include all 
the separable fat in the inside of the animal 
(and in addition to these was the fat tail in the 
case of the sheep). so that, ver. 16, they are 
called ‘all the fat,”’ so also iv. 8, 19, 26, 81, 86; 
vii. 3. 

Ver. 5. Aaron’s sons shall burn,—The 
burning on the altar, and the sprinkling of the 
blood (ver. 2), being the acts by which the sac- 
rifice was especially offered to God, were always 
and in all sacrifices the priestly function. 

Upon the burnt sacrifice.—This rendering 
is quite correct, and is in accordance with the 
ancient versions. The sense given by Knobel 
“according to”’ or ‘‘in the manner of the burnt- 


offering’’ is inadmissible. bi may sometimes 


bear this sense (Ex. xii. 61; Ps. cx. 4); but it 
is rare, and not likely to be the meaning here. 
Asa matter of fact, peace-offerings ordinarily 
followed especia] burnt-offerings, and always 
the daily burnt-offering, which would so seldom 
have been entirely consumed when the peace- 
offering was offered, that the fat might naturally 
be described as placed upon it. 

Vers. 6-16. The peace-offerings of sheep -or 
goats. 


The ritual for the second kind of peace-offer- 
ing is the same as for the first; it is repeated in 
case the victim should be a sheep (vers. 6-11), 
and in case it should be a goat (vers. 12-16). 
Only in the case of the sheep, on the principle 
of burning all the separable fat, the tail (see 
Textual, ver. 9) must also be laid upon the 
altar. 

Ver. 11. (Comp. ver. 16.) The food of the 
offering made by fire unto the Lord.— 
This is a common expression spplied to sacrifices 
generally (‘‘my bread,” Num. xxviii. 2; ‘Bread 
of God,’”’ ch. xxi. 6, 8, 17, 21, 22; xxii. 25); 
yet especialiy mentioned only in connection 
with the peace-offerings. It is used only of the 
portions of the victim burned upon the altar, 
and is expressly distinguished from the portion _ 
eaten by the priests (xxi. 22). By a natural 
figure, the whole victim being food, the part of 
it given to Jehovah by burning upon the altar is 
called the food of Jehovah, and shows the com- 
munion between Him and the worshipper brought 
about by the sacrifice. It is not necessary, 
however, to realize this figure by attributing to 
the Hebrews the thought—belonging to the later 
heathen—that God actually required food; such 
& notion was foreign to their whole theology. 

Ver. 16. All the fat—i. ¢., all that has been 
enumerated—all the separable fat of the victim. 

Ver. 17. Throughout all your dwellings. 
—This applies to the life in the wilderness when 
all sacrificial animals slain for food were re- 
quired to be offered as peace-offerings before the 
Lorp (xvii. 8-7); whetber it applies also to the 
subsequent life in the land of promise, when this 
restriction was to be removed (Deut. xii. 15; xiv. 
22, 28; xv. 22, 23), has been much debated. In 
the passages removing that restriction, mention 
is made only of the blood which must be poured 
out, and in the Song of Moses (Deut. xxxii. 14), 
the “fat of lambs ”’ is especially mentioned among 
the blessings to be enjoyed. 

Ye shall eat neither fat nor blood.—The 


prohibition of the separable fat (aon in contra- 
distinction to the jowD or {DU the fat mixed 
with the flesh which might be eaten, Neh. viii. 
10) for food springs immediately from the fact 
that it was especially consecrated to God, and 
therefore not to be used by man. If we seek the 
reason of this consecration it is not to be sought 
on hygienic grounds (Rosenmiiller), but ra- 
ther in its connection with the animal economy. 
As blood is described as ‘‘the life’’ of the ani- 
mal, so is the fat a stored-up source of life, 
drawn upon for sustaining life whenever, in de- 
ficiency of food or other exigency, it is required. 
It thus stands more nearly related in function to 
the blood, and became naturally the appropriate 
portion for the altar. Its proper development 
was also a mark of perfection in the animal, It 
is further to be borne in mind that the fat was 
considered the choice portion, and hence the 
word was figuratively used of excellence (Gen. 
xxvii. 28; xlv. 18, efe.) and thus the fat, as the 
best, was reserved for God’s portion. The pro- 
hibition is repeated with still stronger emphasis, 
vii. 28-25, but with the exception that the fat of 
animals dying of themselves may be applied to 
other uses (ver. 24). It has always been under- 
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stood by the Jews that the prohibition respects 
only the fat of animals that might be offered in 
sacrifice. Comp. vii. 23. 

Nothing is here said of the disposal of the flesh 
of the victim, the law of this being given in de- 
tail, vii. 11-36. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


I. As all vegetable food was sanctified by the 
oblation, so all animal food was by the peace 
offering. In the wilderness this was literally 
carried out by the presenting of all animals fit 
for sacrifice as offerings, sprinkling their blood 
and burning their fat upon the altar; later, when 
in Palestine this became impossible on account 
of the distances, the idea was kept up in the 
prohibition of the blood for food. The ge- 
neral principle thus expressed for all time is that 
God’s gifts to man are to be acknowledged as 
from Him, and due return made to Him, or other- 
wise they are profaned. 

II. In the expression ‘‘ Food of the Lorn,” 
although figurative, we recognize the idea of 
communion between God and man, expressed by 
a part of the sacrifice burned on the altar, and 
called by this name, while another part was 
eaten by the offerer at the sacrificial feast. Simi- 
larly the Eucharist is spoken of in 1 Cor. x. 21 
as the “ Lord’s table.” In this respect the peace- 
offering under the old dispensation signified the 
same thing as the Eucharist under the new—the 
communion of the devout worshipper with God. 
It was eminently a feast of love towarde God and 
man; the worshipper communicated with God 
by feasting on the sacrifice offered to Him, and 
by the portion eaten by the priests as His repre- 
sentatives, and with man by feasting with his 
friends on the remainder. It is happily de- 
soribed by Wordsworth as ‘an Eucharist cou- 
pled with an offertory.” 

III. All sacrifices were necessarily typical of 
Christ, and euch of them had in this respect its 
peculiar significance ; with the peace-offering He 
is especially connected by the prophecy of Isaiah 
(liii. 5) “« the chastisement of our peace was upon 
Him,” and by the frequent application of this 
word to Him and to His sacrifice in the New Tes- 
tament, (Rom. v. 1; Eph. ii. 14-16; Col. i. 20, 
ete.). " 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
‘The Peace-offering is the expression of the 


feeling that man might receive or ask only a 
pure prosperity from God, and might offer it to 
Him again.” Lange. In this offering “God, 
the Master and Judge, was merged in God, the 
Benefactor and Rescuer.’’ Kalisch. In the 
feasting of the offerer with his frionds upon the 
flesh of the sacrifice was expressed clearly the 
idea of communion with God; yet even in this 
offering, the blood must be sprinkled upon the 
altar ;—in the nearest approach of sinful man to 
God, there must still be propitiation. 

In the peace-offering any sacrificial animal, of 


either sex, and of any age was allowable; God 


gives man the largest latitude of choice in the 
waye of expressing his gratitude. He also sanc- 
tifies asa means of communion with Him what- 
ever He has appointed as the means of ap- 
proaching Him in any way. The Christian may 
commune with God iu work, in prayer, in sacra- 
ments, in study of His word. 

In this sacrifice the fat was burnt upon the 
altar, and certain choice parts given to the 
priests to be eaten with their families; soin our 
thanksgivings, first let the Giver of all good be 
recognized, and the best of all be given back to 
Him; and then let a portion be given also to 
those who maintain His service, that the main 
part which remains muy be enjoyed by us with 
a holy joy. 

The sacrifice for sin (see ch. iv.) was limited 
to that which was prescribed, nothing more was 
allowed ; the peace-offerings might be unlimited 
in number and in value: so man now may seek 
forgiveness only in the way God has provided,— 
he can add nothing to its efficacy ; but to the ex- 
pression of his thankfulness, and to his desire 
for communion with God, no bounds are set. He 
may go as far as he can, and his offerings will 
be looked upon with approbation as ‘a sweet 
savor unto the Lorp.” 

The feast upon the sacrifice of peace-offerings 
might include all the members of the offerer’s 
family. Thus was the joyous family feast, like 
every other human relation and condition, 
brought by the Levitical law into relation with 
duties to God, and sanctified by His blessing and 
by symbolical communion with Him. 

A true sacrifice of praise is offered by those 
who glorify God in their lives. This constitutes 
the Christian peace-offering of communion with 
God in its highest form—that of thanksgiving 
for His inestimable benefits showed forth in a 
sincere obedience to His commands. Origen. 


D.—SIN OFFERINGS. 
Cuaprers IV, 1-35—V. 1-18. 


1,2  AwNp the Lorp, spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of Israel, 
saying, If a soul shall sin through ignorance [inadvertence'] against any of the 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 Ver. 2. 13)W3 from 190 — TW — NIW == to totter to and fro, to wander, to go wrong. It inclades not only sin- 
wT: ° -T TT T 


ning unawares, through ignorance (vers. 13, 22,27; v. 17), or carelessness, and want of consideration (v. 1, 4); but also un- 
intentional sins (like that of manslaughter without malice, Num. xxxv. 11, 15, 22), and therefore sins arising from baman 
infirmity in contradistinction to intentional and defiant sins—sins “ with a high band "—for which no sacrifice was allow- 


CHAP. IV. 1-85—V. 1-28. 87 


commandments of the Lorp concerning things which ought not to be done, and shall 
do [omit against’] any of them: 
3 If the priest that is anointed do sin according to the sin of the people [to the 
ilt of the people*]; then let him bring for his sin, which he hath sinned, a young 
4 bullock without blemish unto the Lorp for a sin offering. And he shall bring the 
bullock unto the door of the tabernacle of the [omi the] congregation before the 
Lorp; and shall lay his hand upon the bullock’s head, and kill the bullock before 
5 the Lorp. And the priest that is anointed‘ shall take of the bullock’s blood, and 
6 bring it to the tabernacle of the [omit the] congregation: and the priest shall dip 
his finger in the blood, and sprinkle of the blood seven times before the Lorp, be- 
7 fore the vail of the sanctuary. And the priest shall put some of the blood’ upon 
the horns of the altar of sweet incense before the Lorn, which %s in the tabernacle 
of the [omit the] congregation ; and shall pour all the [other] blood of the bullock. 
at the bottom of the altar of the burnt offering, which zs at the door of the taber- 
8 nacle of the [omit the] congregation. And he shall take off from it all the fat of 
the bullock for the sin offering ; the fat that covereth the® inwards, and all the fat 
9 that 7s upon the inwards, and the two kidneys, and the fat that is upon them, which 
ts by the flanks, and the caul above the liver, with [on™] the kidneys, it shall he 
10 take away, as it was taken off from the bullock of the sacrifice of peace offerings; 
11 and the priest shall burn them upon the altar of the burnt offering. And the skin 
of the bullock, and all his flesh, with his head, and with his legs, and his inwards, 
12 and his dung, even the whole bullock shall he’ carry forth without the camp unto 
a clean place, where the ashes are poured out, and burn him on the wood with fire: 
where the ashes are poured out shall he be burnt. | 


13 And if the whole congregation® of Israel sin [err*] through ignorance [inadver- 
tence'], and the thing be hid” from the eyes of the assembly,® and they have done 
somewhat against any of the commandments of the Lorp concerning things which 

14 should not be done, and are guilty; when the sin, which they have sinned against 
it, is known, then the congregation shall offer a young bullock” for the sin [a sin 
offering’”] and bring him before the tabernacle of the [omit the] congregation. 


able (Num. xv. 27-31). The LXX. has dcovciws, the Targ. Onk. (also Ben Us. and Jerus.) vi3 == through error, 80 also 
Tr: 


the 2 A The old Italic has imprudenter. Aquila reads év dyvolg, and it was ape by a literal translation of this that 
the Vulg. came to read per ignorantiam, which has been perpetuated in the A. V.; but in Hellenistic Greek ayvola and ay- 
votua (Heb. ix. 7) bear rather the sense given abuve. See Schleus, Lex.in LXX. Through going astray might better ex- 
prees the meaning, except ‘that it does not sufficiently bring out the distinction as in the antmus of the sinner. 


2 Ver. 2 rd) ATI. The A. V. has supplied agains, as in the former clause, where the construction is the same; 


but there ft fs required, and here worse than useless to the sense. It should, be omitted as in nearly all the ancient ver- 
sions. The {73 in both clauses [s to be taken partitively. / 


8 Ver. 3. nowxd Prop. inf. const. Kal., and there used as a noun == (to bring guilt upon. So most of the ancient ver- 


sions and the modern expositors generally. 
4 Ver. 5. To anotnied the LXX. and Sam. Vers. add whose hand is consecrated. The Sam. text has a similar addition. 
8 Ver. 7. The Sam. and 8 M83. prefix the article to D"1, while the Sam., 3 MSS., and Vulg., omit the bullock. 


So it must be translated, and such is actually the reading in the Sam. and many MSS. 


7 Ver. 12. The Sam. and LXX. here have the plural. Of course th» high-priest did not do this with his own hands, but 
fe said to do that which he caused to be done, according to common usage of all languages. 


& Ver.9. On. See iii. 4, Textual Note 8. 
8 Ver. 13. nwy-99 (congregation) oAP (assembly) the two words used here, and ‘j/}1) Num. xvi. 2 and freq. have 
ue fs & 


no difference in signification which can be recognized in translation. They are used in apposition. 
® Ver. 13. 71)W. In the A. V. om always in Lev. is the translation of ROT. This being the only exception, should be 
tT TT 


aT vor. 18, 01739) has dagesh in the 5 here and in v.2,4. According to Delitzsch it is an old rule of pointing “ that 
every consonant which followed a syllable terminating with a guttural should be pointed with dagesh, if the guttural was 
to be read with a quiescent skeva and not with chaleph.” Comp. 00" Gen. xivi. 29; Ex. xiv. 6, Dopn (according to 
some copies) Ps. x. 1. 
11 Ver. 14. The Sam. and LXX. bere add the “without blemish” so frequently expressed, and always to be un- 
12 Ver. 14. netory’?. The word is used in both senses—a sin, and a sin-offering. Tho context requires the latter here. 


It has no article. 
13 Ver. 14. The LXX. and Vulg. add the door of, which is implied. 


88 LEVITICUS. 


15 And the elders of the congregation shall lay their hands upon the head of the bul- 
lock before the Lorn: and the bullock shall be killed [one shall kill the bullock'*] 
16 beforethe Lorp. And the priest that is anointed shall bring of the bullock’s blood 
17 to the tabernacle of the [omu the] congregation: and the priest shall dip his finger 
in some of the blood, and sprinkle t¢ seven times before the Lorp, even before the 
18 vail. And he shall put some of the blood upon the horns of the altar which ¢ 
before the Lorn, that 1s in the tabernacle of the [ome the] congregation, and shall 
pour out all the [other] blood at the bottom of the altar of the burnt offering, which 
19 + at the door of the tabernacle of the [omit the] congregation. And he shall take 
20 all his fat from him, and burn 7 upon the altar. And he shall do with the bul- 
lock as he did with the bullock for a [the'’] sin offering, eo shall he do with this: 
and the priest shall make an atonement for them, and it shall be forgiven them. 
21 And he shall carry forth the bullock without the camp, and burn him as he burned 
the first bullock: it'* 2s asin offering for the congregation. 


22 When aruler [prince’] hath sinned, and done somewhat through ignorance [in- 

advertence'] against any of the commandments of the Lord his God concerning 

23 things which should not be done, and is guilty; or if [if perhaps”) his sin, wherein 

he hath sinned, come to his knowledge; he shall bring his offering, a kid [a buck”] 

24 of the goats, a male without blemish: and he shall lay his hand upon the head of 

the goat, and kili” it in the place where they kill the ‘burnt offering before the 

25 LorD: it 7s a sin-offering. d the priest shall take of the blood of the sin offering 

with his finger, and put z upon the horns of the altar of burnt offering, and shall 

26 pour out” his blood at the bottom of the altar of burnt offering. And he shall 

urn all his fat upon the altar, as the fat of the sacrifice of peace offerings: and 

the priest shall make an atonement for him as concerning his sin, and it shall be 
forgiven him. 


27 ~+And if any one of the common people [any soul of the people of the land™] sin 
through ignorance [inadvertence' | while hedoeth somewhat agatnet any of the command- 

28 ments of the LORD concerning things which ought not to be done, and be guilty; or if [if 
rhaps”] his sin, which he hath sinned, come to his knowledge: then he shall 

ring his offering, a kid of the goats [a she-goat™] a female without blemish, for his 

29 sin which he hath sinned. And he shall lay his hand npon the head of the sin 
30 offering, and slay the sin offering in the place of the burnt offering. And the 
priest shall take of the blood thereof with his finger, and put # upon the horns of 
the altar of burnt offering, and shall pour out ail the [other] blood thereof at the 


M4 Ver. 15. The subject of ong {s one of the elders. 


18 Ver. 17. The ellipsis supplied by é in the A. V. fs filled out in the &am., in one MS., and in the 8yr.. by “of the 
blood,” comp. ver. 6. eee alice wore are filled out iu the same versiun in the following verevs frum the preceding 
paragraph. 

16 Ver. 18, The Sam. and LXX. unnecessarily specify “ altar of incense.” 

7 Ver. 26. The article of the original should be retained as the reference is to the sin-offering of the high-prieet. 

18 Ver. 21. The Sam. and many MSS. have here again the later feminine form X*7}. 


1 Ver. 22 wt). This word variously rendered in the A. V. captain, chief, governor, prince, and ruler, occurs in Lev. 
°T 


only here, but very frequently in Num., where it is translated captain in ch. ii. (12 times), chief in che. fii. iv. (5 times), 
ont paler; xiil, 2 and prince sunoughone the rest of the book (42 times) as well as throughout Gen. and Josh. In Ex. it 
occurs four times uniformly translated reer. In nearly all these places it refers to persone of substantially the same rank, 
and it would be better therefore that its tranalation should be uniform. It means literally, an exalted person, and 1s applied 
to the head of a tribe, or other large division of the people, whether of Israel or of other nations. Lange interprets it of 
“ the tribe chieftain,” referring to Num. iii. 24. As prince ie on the whole the most common rendering’ of the A. V., and 
expresses very well the sense, it is retained here. 

% Ver. 23, The conjunction }p should be rendered ¢/ perhaps, Fuerst, Gesenius. The Syr. renders by ¢/, the LXX. 
xai, Vulg. et aie 

"a Ver. VP == @ he-goat, generally understood of one older than the “Waj\p or young he-goat used in the burnt 
“7 
and peace-offerings (Fuerst, Knobel). It is often rendered Kd inthe A. V. It is also rendered devil xvii. 7; 2 Chr. xi, 15, 
here: the reference is to the idolatroes worship of the goat, (or goat-like deity) and twice satyr in Isa. (xifi. seal pee 
It is the kind of goat used in the sin-offering generally. Bochart supposes it to mean a goat of a peculiar 3 80 
. Ver, 24. ae oon pate the verb in the Felden) vn a ee 
Ver. 25. The L and 4 MSS. have all his as in the other : 

% Ver. 27. There seems no occasion here to deviate from the literal translation which fs retained #0 far as “ people nsf 
the Jand ” is concerned, in xx. 2, 4; 2 Ki. xi. 18,19; xvi. 15. It was the common name of the whole people as distinguish 
from the pricsts (in this case probahly from the high-priest) and the rulers. 

% Ver. 28. TV pl is simply the feminine of the word diecussed under ver. 23. 


% Ver. 30. Two MSS, the Sam., and the Syr., unne sssarily add “of burnt-offering.” The Sam. and the LXX. make 
the same adcition at the end of wr. 34. 
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31 bottom of the altar.* And he shall take away all the fat thereof, as the fat is taken 
away from off the sacrifice of peace offerings ; and the priest shall burn # upon the 
altar for a sweet savour unto the Lorp; and the priest shall make an atonement for 
him, and it shall be forgiven him. 


32 And if he bring a lamb [a sheep”] for a sin offering, he shall bring it a female 

33 without blemish. And he shall lay his hand upon the head of the sin-offering, 

34 and slay it for a sin offering in the place where they kill the burnt offering. And 
the priest shall take of the blood of the sin offering with his finger, and put 1 upon 
the horns of the altar of burnt offering, and shall pour out all the [other] blood 

35 thereof at the bottom of the altar: and he shall ‘ake away all the fat thereof, as 
the fat of the lamb [sheep”] is taken away from the sacrifice of the peace offerings ; 
and the priest shall burn them upon the altar, according to [upon] the offerin 
made by fire unto the Lorn: and the priest shall make an atonement for his sin 
that he hath committed, and it shall be forgiven him. 


Cuap. V. 1. Anp if soul sin, and hear [in that he hear™] the voice of swearing 

[adjuration™], and 7s a witness, whether he hath seen or known of tt; if he do not 

2 utter 2t, then he shall bear his iniquity. Or if*! a soul touch any unclean thing, 

whether i be a carcase of an unclean beast,” ora carcase of unclean cattle, or the 

carcase of unclean creeping things, and if it be hidden from him; he also shall be 

3 unclean, and guilty. Or if he touch the uncleanness of man, whatsoever unclean- 

ness 7f be that a man shall be defiled withal, and it be hid from him; when he know- 

4 eth of it, then he shall be guilty. Or if a soul swear, pronouncing [speaking idly™] 

with his lips to do evil, or to do good, whatsoever it be that a man shall pronounce 

(speak idly**] with an oath, and it be hid from him; when he knoweth of z, then 

5 he shall be guilty in one of these. And it shall be, when he shall be guilty® in one 

6 of these things, thet he shall confess that he hath sinned in that thing: and he shall 

bring his trespass offering [bring for his trespass] unto the Lorn, for his sin which 

he hath sinned, a femaie from the flock, a lamb or a kid of the goats [a sheep” or 

a she-goat™], for a sin offering; and the priest shall make an atonement for him 
concerning his sin. 

7 And if he be not able* to bring a lamb [sheep”], then he shall bring for his tres- 

ass, which he hath committed, two turtledoves, or two young pigeons, unto the 

8 Lorp; one for a sin offering, and the other for a burnt offering. And he shall 

bring them unto the priest, who shall offer that which is for the sin offering first, 

9 and wring [pinch] off his head from his neck, but shall not divide ¢ asunder: and 

he shall sprinkle of the blood of the sin offering upon the side of the altar; and the 

rest of the blood shall be wrung [pressed®*] out at the bottom of the altar: it ts a 


# Ver. 82. 733 — a sheep, see Text. note § under iit. 7. 
% Ver. 35. WN by. The sense ie here as in Sif. 5 upon. These being special offerings, the dafly burnt-offering would 


always have been upon the altar before them, and even if that were already wholly consumed, the expression “upon” it 
still be naturally used. 


® Cuap. V. Ver, 1. “Particula ) ante nyo hic usurpatur aircoAoytxes, estque vertenda guia, eo quod, ut Gen. xxvi. 
12; Deut. xvil. 16.” Rosenmueller. eae 
* Ver. 1. moe. Commentators are generally agreed that this should be translated adjuration. The verb in the Hiph. 


is translated adjure in 1 Sam. xiv. 24. See Exeg. Com. The Hob. has no word for adjuration as distinct from swearing. It 
is acs ikea in the LXX. by dpacapov. 
Ver. 2. The full form would be WN °3; accordingly the Sam. and some MSS. prefix ‘3 here and edd WW 


in ver. 4, %® Ver, 2., See note! on xi. 2. 
a Ver. 4. 40039, NUD", speak idly, or iM-advisedly. Comp. Barrodoyée, Matt, vi. 7. 
3 Ver. 5. For OWN the Sam. and 20 MSS. here substitute NUTT’. 
— s oe T powhd 
% Ver. 6. OUR, like FNM), is used in the sense both of trespass and trespass-offering. The ancient versions leave 
ier 


the question between them open. The Vulg. has simply agat penttentiam, LXX. oice: wepi dv éwAnumeAnce xvpiy, while 
the Semitic versions leave the same doubt as the [lebrew. Modern commentators are div.ded, but the weight of opinion 
accords with the Exeg. Com. At the end of the verse the Sam. and te LXX. have the fuller form, “and the prie-t shall 
make an atonement for bim, for his sin which he hath sinned, and it shall be torgiven him.” 


% Ver. 7. \y° yan xO-De lit. Jf hie hand cannot acquire. The sense is well expressed by the A. V. 
% Ver. 9. ¥1° the translation of the A. V. wrung might answer here, but as the same word must be translatcd preseed 
fn 1. 15, it seems better to preserve uniformity. : 
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10 sin offering.” And he shall offer the second for a burnt offering, according to the 
manner [ordinance]: and the priest shall make an atonement for him for his sin 
which he hath sinned, and it shall be forgiven him. 


11 


But if he be not able to bring two turtledoves, or two young pi 
sinned shall bring for his offering the tenth part of an ephah of 


ns, then he that 
e flour for a sin 


offering: be shall put no oil upon it, neither shall he put any frankincense thereon : 
12 for it tw a sin offering.” Then shall he bring it to the priest, and the priest shall 
take his handful of it, even a memorial thereof, and burn 1 on the altar, according 
13 to [upon™] the offerings made by fire unto the Lord: it 1s a sin offering.” And the 
priest shall make an atonement for him as touching his sin that he hath sinned in 
one of these, and it shall be forgiven him: and the remnant shall be the priest’s, 


as a meat offering [an oblation™]. 


& Vers. 9, 11, 12. The Sam. and many MSS, have the later feminine form of the pronoun 2°77. 


% Ver. 12. by = upon, as $11.5; iv. 35. 


% Vor. 13. Oblatfon. Comp. ii. 1, Textual Note 4, and Exeg. at beginning of ch. fi. 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 


The formula by which this chapter is intro- 
duced—And the LORD spake unto Moses 
—answering to i. 1,2; v. 14; vi. 1; vi. 8, efe., 
marks this passage as a distinct portion of the 
law. The offerings of chaps. i.—iii., when 
brought by individuals, were all voluntary, and 
are necognized as already familiar; but in chaps. 
iv., v. sacrifices are appointed (no longer volun- 
tary) for certain offences, and these sacrifices 
now for the first time receive names from the 
purposes for which they were commanded—Sin 
and Trespass offerings. These specialized sacri- 
fices were a creation of the Mosaic law, and are 
therefore naturally placed after the more gene- 
ral sacrifices of chaps.i.—iii. Lange says also: 
‘The former class of sacrifices refer to innate 
sinfulness, and in so far forth tothe general par- 
ticipation in guilt of the offerer (on which ac- 


count throughout a Bd, a covering of the offerer, 


takes place); but does not have reference to pe- 
culiar personal transgressions to be atoned for by 
the sin and trespass offerings.’’ In the present 
section we have to do only with the sin offering 
(iv. l—v. 18); yet this and the trespass offering 
are closely related, and are distinguished only 
as the sin or the trespass comes into the fore- 
ground, so that the line of separation is not al- 
ways strongly marked, and in particuler cases 
might even be difficult to trace. “Sin is the 
transgression of the law,’’ and may involve no 
further harm, and requires expiation only for its 
own guilt; while trespass is wrong done to ano- 
ther (whether God or man), and involves not 
only sacrifice for its sin, but also amends for its 
harm. With neither were oblations or drink- 
offerings allowed; and when, in case of extreme 
poverty, flour was permitted as a sin-offering, it 
must be without oil or frankincense (v. 11). 
Lange takes a somewhat different view of the 
relation of these two offerings, and consequently 
of the proper analysis of this whole passage, iv. 
1—vi.7. The substance of his views may be ga- 
thered from the headings of his several sub- 
divisions as follows: The Sin offering and the 
Trespass offering rae 7). (a) The Sin-of- 
fering and the little Sin and Trespass offeri 
(iv.—v. 18). 1. The Sin offering (iv. 1-21). 4 


The little Sin offering (iv. 22-85). (5) The 
Trespass offering. 1. The little Sin and Tres- 
pass offering, or the uncleanness of the common 
people (v. 1-18). 2. The great Trespass offer- 
ing, or guilt offering (v. 14—vi.7). Accordingly 
he‘ says: ‘‘The following considerations may 
serve somewhat to disentangle the question how 
the sections of the sin offering and the trespass 
offering are to be separated from one another, 
and whether v. 1-18 treats of the sin offering or 
of the trespass offering. There is, certainly, no 
question that all sin is at the same time guilt, a 
deed which has made itself into an actual state 
of things which must be atoned for, or has be- 
come liable to punishment, And there is also no 
question that guilt in general is also sin, although 
as participation in guilt, it may be widely sepa- 
rated from the centre of sinfulness, as far as the 
disappearing minimum, even until it is said of 
the guiltless Messiah in Isa. liii. that He would 
give bis life as a trespass offering—Asham; and 
from this arises also the possibility that two 
classes may be formed in which the one empha- 
sizes sin as such, while the other emphasizes 
more the state of guilt. The state of guilt may 
be very trifling, as being accessory to a guilly 
principal, or very evil as an original offence; in 
all cases it requires a proportionate penance 
(not expiation) or satisfaction. From the inde- 
terminate character of the antithesis, it also 
comes that there may be a transitional form be- 
tween the sin and the trespass offerings—a form 
of sin offerings which, at the same time, becomes 
elevated as a trespass offering. There are forms 
of the predominating participation in guilt, and 
one such we find in the section chap. v. 1-13. 
On the other hand, in the strict trespass offer- 
ings which follow further on, we shall take up 
all cases in which the offence against the holy 
places and rights of Jehovah, or in regard to the 
property of a neighbor, amount to an offence 
that is a violation of right, which must be atoned 
for by restitution, punishment and sacrifice. 
‘In chap. iv. 8 the sin of the High Priest 
brings guilt on the people—that is, the guilt of 
participation in guilt. Luther translates 


DY NWR that he scandalizes the people—a cou- 
ception not very different from our own—vis.: 
that he brings upon them liability of penalty and 
punishmcat. 8o it is also with the congregation 
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of Israel: it becomes guilty through its sin 
(ver.18). So also with the noble (ver. 22). So 
too, at last, with the common Israelite (ver. 
27). Ought now the section chap. v. 1~18 to be 
(as Knobel) only an exemple to illustrate the 
foregoing transaction in the case of the sin offer- 
ing of the common Israelite? Ver. 6 says: 
And he shall bring his trespass offering 
unto the LORD for his sin.” [This is pro- 


bably the key to the whole view of Lange. If, 
however, OW be here considered as standing 
not for trespass offering, but for trespass (see 


Text. note 34 on verse 6), the view before given 
seems preferable.] ‘‘It is true that both vers. 
11 and 12 repeat the statement that his offering 
is a sin offering. But according to the context, 
the meaning of this is that this sacrifice must be 
treated entirely after the analogy of the sin of- 
fering. No incense nor oil are to be added to 
this sacrifice. The same rule is applied to the 
great trespass offerings that follow, chap. v. 
ldeq. The first instance, chap. v. 1, has pecu- 
liarly the character of participation in guilt. 
The properly guilty person in this oase is the 
blasphemer; the participation in guilt comes 
from a soul hearing the curse and not cleansing 
itself from defilement by givitg information. 
The view of the Heidelberg Catechiem, that ‘by 
silence and looking on one may become a parti- 
cipant in such fearful sins,’ appears here. So 
the touching a corpse is set with the unclean 
states of men by its natural connection, and the 
rash swearing, by traditional and common cus- 
tom. That which is spoken of in the special 
greater crimes, as they are raised into a class by 
themselves by the introduction in ver. 14, is the 
gross violation of the law. Here, then, rightly 
appear the actions in which a man is guilty 
against Jehovah, ¢. ¢., against His holy things or 
His law. The fraud of which the sinner has at 
last become conscious must be atoned for in 
most cases by a restitution which was increased 
by one-fifth of the whole amount. But legal 
restitation alone was not enough; it must be 
preceded (without mentioning the trespass offer- 
ing elsewhere prescribed) by a costly sacrifice 
of a ram worth twoshekels. As religious atone- 
ment was of little value alone, when social resti- 
tution was directed, so also restitution, as a sup- 
plementary payment, was of little worth without 
religious atonement. 


‘Now, on the one hand, we must not mistake 
the fact that the section chap. v. 148q. draws a 
distinction between those faults which at the 
same time have become debts or relate to customs 
(mostly legal transgressions of right, as viola- 
tions of the rights of property), and the purely 
religious faults in which throughout (with the 
exception of the case in chap. v. 17-19) the sin- 
ner has only to deal with God, and so far the 
newer division must be considered right, as in 
Knobel and Keil (and so also in Kurtz and 
ethers). But, on the other band, it must not be 
overlooked that the subject has already been 
sbout the offering of the Asham in the section v. 
I sq. [7], and this is in favor of the older opinion 
which may be found in the headings of Stier’s 
translation. There is also no question that to 
reduce the whole guilt-idea to.legal transgres- 

18 ; 


sions will obscure very much the guilt-idea in 
the present case, as when Knobel wishes to 
leave out of consideration the passage Isa. liii. 


10, when he says “OWx can bo no actual tree- 


pass offering.” According to Knobel, the 
Asham arises from the rights of neighbors. But 
here evidently it arises from the rights of Jeho- 
vah, which Keil also emphasizes, and Knobel 
states indirectly. But we should rather say that 
it arises from the absolute right which is consi- 
dered to be under Jehovah’s protection, in hea- 
ven and earth, and which has been completely 
confused with the guilt-idea itself in the theology 
of the day, in which justice in its many forms is 
travestied by ‘Good disposition” (the substan- 
tive and the adjective are allowed to evaporate 
into the adverb). It would have been better to 
have found the key to the conception of guilt in 
Isa. lili. For just as the guilt of a sinner can 


extend over a community, so also the exculpation 
wrought by the Redeemer. The DUN expresses 


that man has become guilty, liable to punish- 
ment, towards Jehovah or towards his fellow- 
man; and the emphasis lies so strongly on the 
liability to punishment that the same word de- 
notes at the same time satisfaction; and con- 
versely, the Hiphil means not merely to give sa- 
tisfaqtion, but also to bring over others the ban 
of guilt as a penalty. As concerns the varying 
distinction between the respective sections, we 
must especially notice that one must proceed . 
from the distinction between the universal guilt 
idea and the conception of a legal fault, falling 
into the theocratic judicial sphere. If this dif- 
ference be held to, we can certainly establish 
the newer division; for in the ritual of sa- 
crifice the distinction between the sin and 
trespass offerings is not to be mistaken. Kno- 
bel has stated this difference accurately, p. 894 
sq. It is properly made prominent that the 
trespass-offering—as a religious offence makes 
the forgiveness of God necessary—may also be 
a sin-offering, so that it is frequently cited as a 
sin-offering. ‘The trespnss-offering, it may 
then be said, was always available only for the 
single Israelite, and was the same for all; while 
the sin-offering served also for the whole people, 
and varied according to the standing of the sin- 
ner in the Theocracy ; the trespass-offering con- 
sisted always of sheep, while in the sin-offering 
all sacrificial animals were allowed; the tres- 
pass-offering must be worth a definite price, and 
was not modified, in the case of those who were 
unable to offer it, to a pair of doves or & meat- 
offering, as was the sin-offering; in the trespass- 
offering, as in the burnt-offering and thank- 
offering, the blood was sprinkled on the side of 
the altar of burnt offering (vii. 2); in the sin- 
offering, on the other hand, departing from the 
custom in all other sacrifices, it was brought 
before God (iv. 5); the flesh in the trespass- 
offering always belonged to the priest (vii. 6), 
while in the more especial sin-offerings it was 
burned.”” Then the distinction of the occasions 
may he expressed as follows: 1) DisHONESTY 


-against the revenues of the priests, as against 


the holy things of Jehovat. 2) DisHonesty in 
the due fidelity towards a neighbor (in a trust, 
in a deposit, in property found). 8) DisHonzst 
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use of authority over a maid betrothed to ano- 
ther man (xix. 20). 4) Derraupina in regard 
to the preference of the daughters of Israel over 
heathen women (Ezra x. 19). Besides these, 


the vioLation of the Ark of the Covenant by the 


Philistines (1 Sam. vi. 8); 1mPERILLING the con- 
gregation by the contagious leprovy (xiv. 12); 


DEFILEMENT of the Nazarite, as weakening the 
‘* Ao- 


inviolability of his vow (Num. vi. 12). 
cording to these examples the trespass-offering 
is distinguished from the sin-offering in the fol- 


lowing manner: it arises from the right of a 


neighbor, and rests upon s violation of this 
right.” But Jehovah too claims satisfaction, 
‘‘gince He has fixed the rights of those pertain- 
ing to Him.’”’ Or also the right simply claims 
satisfaction: @ particular instance is the case 
of a guilty person who bas gone astray, through 


oversight or heedlessness, in a way that is 


known to no one but himself; who afterwards 
has an uneasy conscience, and then feels him- 


self burdened by his misdeed, and becomes con- 


scious of his guilt (v. 17, 18). Otherwise in- 
deed, he would be unable to atone, for instance, 
for his falee oath. With the former division 
one could with propriety reverse the designa- 
tions, and term the sin-offering the trespass- 
offering, and the trospass-offering for the most 
part the sin-offering, the offering for real and 
ideal transgressions of right. In this confusion 
of ideas the manifold differences are not too 

rominent as they are cited in Knobel, p. 896, 
Keil, p. (63) 816, Winer (Schuld und Siindop- 
fer) and others. If we go back briefly to the 
ideal distinctions: sin, as sin, is indeed guilt, 
war’ éfoxiy, the particular evil deed; guilt, as 
such, on the contrary, is the entire effect of sin 
in its cosmic sphere from the bad conscience 
even to death, to Sheol, to Hell. Guilt, as such, 
falls within the circle of evil, although the axiom 
‘guilt is the greatest of evils’’ refers to sin. 
The sinfulness in guilt is the temptation to fur- 
ther sinfulness; it has, however, also a natural 
influence, according to which it reacts upon sin. 
See the article ‘*Schuld” in Herzog’s Real- 
encyclopddie. Quilt rests in the legal effect, there 
must be satiefaction for it; in the ethical effect, 
evil conscience, false position towards God, 
temptation to new sin; in the social effect, it lies 
asa burden upon the sphere of life that sur- 
rounds the sinner, whether he be high or low; 
in the generic effect, it ia visited upon the chil- 
dren of the fathers, and becomes a universal 
might, a cosmic evil. Sin is solitary, guilt is 
common (“forgive us our trespasses’”’). It is 
obvious that sin in all cases is originally guilt; 
but guilt in distinction from sin is, in many 
cases, only participation in sin—accessoriness. 
Even in the section of the great trespass-offer- 
ing, the force of participation in guilt may not 
be entirely wanting, for the severity of the Le- 
vitical relations, the temptations which adhered 
to the church goods and lands, to property, 
come inte consideration. Under the law the 
ignorant man is touched on all sides, and is thus 
constituted in some measure a sinner, an acces- 
sory through greater sinners who made the law 
necessary. Sin is like a stone cast into a lake; 
guilt like the wave-circles which go out from it, 
the ciroumference of that evil centre. Sin, in 


its consequences, is ideally an infinitum, enmity 
against God; guilt, in itself considered, is a 
self-consuming /initum, so far as it is not changed 
into ® curse by its constant reciprocity with sin. 
Sin can only be done away through the reconci- 
liation of person to person; it requires repent- 
ance. Guilt isto be done away by means of 
atonement (voluntary penance, not expiation), 
personal or vicarious restitution; for, on the 
one hand, this of course is preliminary to the 
completed reconciliation, and, on the other 
head; that breaks the way for expiation. See 
the biatory of Jacob: the vision of the heavenly 
ladder preceded the wrestling at the Jabbok. 
Keil says somewhat differently: ‘*As in the 


sin-offering the idea of expiation or atonement - 


for sin, indicated in the sprinkling of blood, 
comes forward, so in the trespass-offering we 
find the idea of satisfaction for the purpose of 
restoring the violated rightful order.” 

In what follows, the views previously pre- 
sented will be followed, since the rendering of 


DW by trespass rather than by trespass-offering 


in v. 6 renders it unnecessary to enter upon 
much of the nice distinctions here drawn by 
Lange, and enables us clearly to separate the 
sections of the sin and the trespass-offering. 
Lange continues: ‘Ch. iv. 1. Sin, HxsN, 


as missing, is in Leviticus more particularly 
missing in regard to the holy fellowship with 
the holy God through transgression of His com- 
mand or violation of the reverence due Him. 
It must, as debt, be paid for by punishment. 
It makes the sinner unclean, so that be cannot 
appear in God’s fellowship, and hence unclear- 
ness is a symbolic representation of sin, and the 
unclean needs, when cleansed, a sin-offering for 
a token and sign of his cleanness. It is under- 
stood that the sin offering that was introduced 
into the law by Moses preceded the given law; 
and s0 it is easily to be supposed that voluntary 
sin-offerings from compulsion of conscience 
most probably must be as old as the sacrifice 
in general, as certainly in the Passover the 
force of the sin offering may be plainly recog- 
nised.’’—[Lange must mean that the more gene- 
ral sacrifices of old often inoluded within them 
the idea of the sin offering, as they did of every 
other sacrifice; but the specialized sin offering 
itself, as already pointed out, is not mentioned 
before Ex. xxix. 14, nor is there any evidence 
that it was used or known at an earlier date. J— 
‘“‘On the extra-theocratic sin offering see Kuo- 
bel, p. 886. But it is not correct to see with 
Knobel in the death of the sacrificial animal an 
actual satisfactio vicaria of the sinner, or to find 
in the death of the animal the expression that 
the offerer had already deserved death. In 
regard to the first point, the sacrificial animal 
furnishes only in the symbolical sense what the 
offerer ought to furnish personally, but cannot. 
And as to the second point, the death-puniah- 
ment, in the peace-offering, it is self-evident, 
that the reference could not be to the punish- 
ment of death, and also in the sin-offering the 
difference between the Cherem’’ (D1N= a curse, 
a thing devoted to destruction] ‘and the propi- 

: dered, 


tiation through the sacrifice must be consi 
That the divine Justice should have punished 


+ 
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an inadvertence, 131¥3, with death is aw over- 


straining of the confession (with which the sac- 
rificer appeared before God), that by this over- 
sight or going astray he had entered the paths 
of death,* as this idea indeed belongs to par- 
donable sin. Otherwise an arbitrary distinction 
would have to be drawn between sin with up- 
lifted hand, and sin from inadvertence, under 
which head must be understood not only sins of 
ignorance and precipitation, but also natural 
weakness and heedlessness. The turning point 
of these sins lay in contrition. But the sacri- 
ficer could in reality hardly satisfy the theocratic 
order by his sacrifice; on the religious side his 
sacrifice was thus a confession of his inability 
to satisfy, an appeal for mercy; and henco the 
sacrifice became a typical prophetic movement 
towards the futare satisfaction.”’ 

The sins for which sin offerings were to be 
presented were offences against the Divine law 
much more in its moral than in its ceremonial 
aspect. Great offences against civil society, such 
as involuntary manslaughter (Num. xxxv. 10-15; 
Deut. xix. 1-10), did not come within the scope 
of these sacrifices; and minor breaches of the 
ceremonial law, such as uncleanness from contact 
with the dead bodies of animals (Lev. xi. 24, 28) 
or men (Num. xix. 11,19, 20), were otherwise pro- 
vided for.» The sin offering had relation much 
more to the individual conscience than to the 
theocratic state or the peculiar Hebrew polity. 
In Num. xv. 29 its privileges are expressly ex- 
tended tothe ‘‘stranger.’”’ But it was not allowed 
to be offered in cases where no true penitence 
could be supposed to exist, and it was therefore 
not permitted in the case of presumptuous or 
defiant sins (Num. xv. 80, 81). 

The idea of vicarious satisfaction necessarily 
appears more clearly in this specialized offering 
for sin than in other sacrifices which were either 
more general in their character, or specialized 
for other purposes. (The word OXON occurs 


several times in Genesis in the sense of sin, but 
never in the sense of sin offering, before Ex. xxix. 
14). Henoe, in view of the intrinsio insufficiency 
of animal victims to atone for moral offences, this 
sacrifice was emphatically typical of the true 
Sacrifice for sin to come. The object of all the 
divine dealings with man has been his restora- 
tion to communion with God by the restoration 
of his holiness; and the first step to this end 
was necessarily the putting away of his sin. 
Under the old dispensation, therefore, the typi- 
cal sin offering was the culmination of its whole 
system, presented in the most emphatic form on 
the great day of atonement (chap. xvi.); just as 
under the new dispensation the culmination of 
Christ’s work for the redemption of His people 
was His atoning sacrifice of Himself upon the 
Cross of Calvary. 

Unlike the preceding sacrifices, the victim in 
the sin offering varied according to the offender’s 
renk in the theocracy. The ground of this is to 
be sought in the conspicuousness of the offence, 
not at all in its grossness. Here, as elsewhere, 


© “It is also a straining of the text to render the words: 
“in the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die,” 
as meaning “thou shalt actually die the death.” Religio- 
moral deuth realizes itself gradually. Indeed, the principle 
of death is the germ of death iteelf.”’ 


there was no correlation between the value of 
the victim and the magnitude of the sin. Every 
sin, great or small, of the sate class of persons 
was expiated by the same means; a victim of 
higher value was only required in consequence 
of official responsibility and position, and the 
consequently greater strain which offences 
brought upon the theocracy. There was no 
such gradation in the Trespass offering, which 
was related more to the harm done than to the 
sin committed. Four grades are prescribed: 
for the sin—(1) of the high-priest (8-12); (2) 
of the whole congregation arta (3) of a 
prince (22-26); (4) of any of the people of the 
land (27-85). After this follows an enumeration 
of special sins for which confession should be 
made and sin offerings offered (v. 1-6), with the 
allowance of inferior offerings in case of poverty 
7-18). 

( Vern. 1,2. The general condition of the sin 
offering. 

Ver. 2. Speak unto the children of Israel. 
—It is always to be remembered that these laws 
are given toa people already in covenant rela- 
tion to God, and the essential point of that cove- 
nant was the promise of the final victory over 
sin in the person of ‘the seed of the woman,” 
The laws given until He should comeare therefore 
necessarily based upon His coming, and look 
forward to Him. 


Any of the commandments.—?32 in a 


partitive sense. At the close of this verse must 
be understood some such clause as he shall bring 
an offering for his sin. The actual apodosis of the 
verse is the whole following chapter, and not 
ver. 8, which relates only to the high-priest. 

Vers. 8-12. The sin offering of the high-priest. 
Lange here says: “Jt must be noticed that the 
high-priest could become the most guilty of all, 
which the haughtiness of the hierarchy never 
thought of enough; that the whole congregation 
was rated as one personality equal in rank to 
him ; that the prince was only considered slightly 
greater than the common man (the difference is 
he goats, she goats, or an ewe); and that for the 
poor, in the section v. 1-18, there were two more 
peculiar modifications.” 

Ver. 8. The priest that is anointed.— 


LXX.: dpyepedts, ®39 RIND = high-priest, Tar- 
gums. The high-priest is so called by reason 


of the peculiar authority by which he alone was 
consecrated to his office (Ex. xxix. 7; chap. viii, 


12). The anointing of all the priests was indeed 


expressly commanded (Ex. xxviii. 41; xl. 15), 
and is recognized as having taken place vii. 86; 
x. 7; Num. fii. 8; yet in the account of the con- 
secration, chap. viii., no other anoiuting of the 
common priests is mentioned than that Moses 
sprinkled both them and Aaron with “the an- 
ointing oil’’ and the blood from the altar. Ao- 
cording to the best Jewish authorities, however, 
the priests were anointed with the finger upon 
the forehead. Outram places the distinction in 
the fact that each successive high-priest was per- 
sonally anointed, while the others were only an- 
ointed once for all in the persons of Aaron's im- 
mediate sons. Whatever may be the truth in re- 
gard to these things, the high-priest is evidently 
regarded in a peculiar sense as anointed, and is 
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generally designated in Lev. (iv. 5, 16; vi. 22; 
xvi. 82) as the anointed priest. He is also 


called the YW [13 =great priest (xxi. 10; 
Num. xxxv. 25, 28 bie: Josh. xx. 6), and in later 
times the head or chief priest (2 Kings xxv. 18; 
2 Chr. xix. 11), or simply the priest, car’ éfox7v 
(1 Kings ii. 85, ete.). 

Do sin.—Origen (Hom. IT. in Lev. 31) ob- 
serves that inadvertence is not specified in the 
case of the high-priest. It must, of course, be 
supposed in view of the general principles on 
which sacrifices were allowed at all; but it pro- 
bably was not written in the law that tho in- 
firmity of the high-priest might not be made too 
prominent, 

To the guilt of the people, D1 iw — 
i.¢., to bring upon the people the guilt of his own 
transgression. It is an undue restriction of the 
sense of these words to limit them to the sins 
committed by the high-priest in his official capa- 
city. Such sins, of course, did bring guilt upon 
the people (Lev. x. 17; Mal. ii. 7, 8); but over 
and above this, nothing can be clearer in his- 
tory, both under the old covenant and in the 
world at large, than that God had so constituted 
men with a federal as well as individual relation, 
that the sins of the head, whether of the nation, 
the community, or the family, entail suffering 
upon its members. The high-priest as the head 
of the theocracy could not sin, but that the whole 
body of Israel should feel its effects. The dis- 
tinction may indeed be made between natural 
and moral consequences, between earthly and 
future punishments; still the two things are so 
intimately connected, a debasing of the moral 
sense of the community is so much the effect of 
the unfaithfulness of its head that the spiritual 
condition of the Israelites, following the general 
law, was largely affected by that of their high- 
priest, so that his sins did indeed “bring guilt 
upon the people.”’ 

A young bullock without blemish.— 
The high-priest’s sin offering was the same as 
that of the whole congregation (ver. 14), not 
merely because of the conspicuousness of his po- 
sition and of the gravity of sin in one who should 
be the leader to all holiness; but especially (see 
ver. 8) because of his representative character 
aud his federal headship mentioned above. Ac- 
cording to Jewish tradition, if the bullock of the 
high-priest and the bullock of the congregation 
stood together ready for sin offerings, the former 
had the preference in every way. There was a 
careful gradation of the victims for the sin offer- 
ing: the high priest and the whole congregation 
offered a male—a young bullock; the prince of- 
fered also a male, but of the goats (ver. 23) ; 
the people offered a female of either the goats 
(ver. 28) or the sheep (ver. 82). There was also 
@ corresponding gradation, but with fewer 
steps, in the ritual in regard to the blood, and 
also in the disposition of the flesh. See below. 

Ver. 4. The presentation, laying on of hands, 
and slaughtering, were the same (vers. 4, 14, 
16, af 24), as in the case of other sacrifices 


(i. . 

Vers. 6-7. And the priest that is anointed 
shall take.—At the point of the treatment of the 
blood the difference between the ritual of the sin 


offerings and the other sacrifices begins, and this 
treatment differs somewhat in the several sin of- 
ferings themselves. In this case, the high- 
priest, who was himself the offerer, brought 
some of the blood to the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation; afterwards the person officiating is 
designated simply the priest. From this it has 
been argued that, as the high-priest was the one 
whose sin was to be atoned for, the service was 
here taken up on his behalf by another priest; 
bat there is precisely the same change at the 
same point in the following offering for the 
whole congregation (vers. 16, I7), and the high- 
priest certainly officiated throughout on the great 
day of atonement (chap. xvi.); moreover, the 
fact of his offering the sin offering for himself as 
he as for the people is established by Heb. 
v. 8. 

Ver. 6. Sprinkle of the blood.—The word 
Mit is different from pM used for sprinkle in 


T 
chaps. i. and iii. in view of the much smaller 
quantity of blood used here. It is difficult to 
express this in English translation, though the 
difference is observed in the LXX. and Valg. 

Seven times.—The seven-fold sprinkling of 
blood is frequently commanded (ver. 17: xvi. 17, 
19; Num. xix. 4) always in connection with sin 
offering, or (xiv. 7, 27) with the purification of 
leprosy. In consecrations, too, there was a 
seven-fold sprinkling of oil (viii. 11; xiv. 16), and 
frequently the number seven is designated for 
the victims in sacrifice (xxiii. 18; Num. xxiii. 
1, 4,14, 29; xxviii. 11,19, 27; xxix. 2, 8, 18, 
86). The same number also appears in many 
other particulars connected with the divine ser- 
vice, and has always been considered as symbo- 
lical of completeness and perfection. The num- 
ber is so frequent in the divine word, as well as 
in the ordering of nature, that it must be thought 
to have its foundation in some unfathomable 
heavenly relations. Its use in connection with 
the sin offering is plainly to give emphasis to the 
typical completeness of the propitiation. 

Before the veil of the sanctuary.—There 
is a variety of opinion as to precisely where the 
blood was sprinkled. The LXX.: xara rd xara- 
wéraoua, and the Vulg.: contra velum, seem to 
have supposed it was upon the veil itself. It 
is more probable that the high-priest, dipping 
his finger in the blood at the entrance of the 
sanctuary, sprinkled it before him towards the 
veil as he advanced to the altar of incense. The 
object was plainly the presenting of the blood 
before Jehovah, the manifestation of whose pre- 
sence was on the ark just within the veil. “The 
objective point was not the veil, but the ark of 
the covenant.” Lange. 

Ver. 7. Upon the horns of the altar of 
sweet incense—the golden altar which stood 
immediately before the veil. It was only in the 
case of the sin-offerings for the high-priest and 
for the whole people (ver. 18) that the blood was 
brought to this altar—doubtless on account of 
the especial gravity of the sins to be atoned for; 
in oase of the other sin offerings the blood was 
put on the horns of the altar of burnt-offering, 
(vere. 25, 80, 34) which stood in the court with- 
out. It was.to be put in either case upon the 
horns of the altar because in these the signifi- 
cance of the altar culminated, and in/the ss 
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offering, as has already appeared, and will still 
more fully appear, the utmost emphasis was to 
be given to every part of the ritual of propitia- 
tion. 

Shall pour all the blood.—But very little 
of the blood had thus far been used; the re- 
mainder—all the blood—was to be poured out at 
the foot of the altar of burnt-offering, the place 
to which all blood of the sacrifices not otherwise 
required was to be brought; it had no sacrificial 
significance. During the life in the wilderness 
the blood of the comparatively small number of 
sacrifices was here absorbed by the earth; later, 
in the temple conduits were arranged by which 
it was carried off into the valley of the Kedron. 

Vers. 8-10. The fat of the sin-offering was 
to be treated in the same way as that of the 
peace offering, only that it is not said that it 
shall be burned ‘upon the burnt offering ” since 
when both were offered the sin offering came 
first (xvi. 11, 15, 24); neither is the burning 
of the fat described as ‘‘an offering made by 
fire, of a sweet savor unto the Lorp.”’ 

Vers. 11,12. The disposition of the rest of 
the victim, & ¢., of the whole animal except 
the blood and the fat, was the same in the 
sin offering of the high-priest and of the whole 
congregation (vers. 20, 21). The difference in 
the treatment of the flesh of these from that of 
other sin offerings is determined by the treat- 
ment of the blood (vi. 80). When the blood had 
been brought within the sanctuary, the flesh 
must be wholly burned; yet not burned as a sa- 


crifice, the word | being never used in that 
sense. 


Without the camp.—No flesh of a sin-offer- 
ing might be burned upon the altar, because the 
nature of the offering was purely propitiatory, 
and it did not admit of being so used as to be 
called “the food of the offering made by fire 
unto the Lord ’’ (see on iii. 11). It is described 
as “ most holy” (vi. 25), and unlike the flesh of 
any other sacrifice, affected everything with 
which it came in contact (vi. 26-28); whatever 
it touched must either be destroyed or specially 
purified. This was the law for all sin-offerings, 
aud a further law comes into play in regard to 
those sacrifices (that of the high-priest and that 
of the whole congregation) whose blood was 
brought within the sanctuary (vi. 80). Their 
flesh was strictly forbidden to be eaten; and it 
remained that it must be destroyed in some other 
way. Hence the command that it should be 
‘‘burned without the camp.” Yet this was not 
@ mere convenience, resorted to because there 
was nothing else to be done with it. The burn- 
ing without the camp had a deep symbolical 
teaching of sufficient prominence to be referred 
to in Heb. xiii. 11, 12, and applied to Christ. 
The ground of the law seems to be that the flesh 
of all sin offerings was ina peculiar sense “holy” 
—<devoted, under the ban—because they were 
for the propitiation for sin; yet a gradation was 
to be observed between them in this as in other 
respects. Their blood had been offered before 
the Lord, but when the blood had been offered 
in a more peculiar and emphatic way by bring- 
ing it within the sanotuary itself; a correspond- 
ing emphasis must mark the treatment of the 


flesh by carrying it forth to burn without the 
camp. The red heifer, whose ashes were to be 
used for purification, (Num. xix.) was to be 
burned in the same way. The sinfulness of sin 
and the importance and sacredness of everything 
connected with its propitiation were thus set be- 
fore the people in the strongest light. 

Unto a clean place—not carelessly any- 
where, lest it might happen to be to an ‘“un- 
clean place’’ (xiv. 40); but where the ashes 
are poured out, which was not merely “clean,” 
but being used only in connection with sacred 
things, had itself acquired a certain sacred as- 


sociation. The word 1¥, as already noted, in- 


dicates that the burning itself was not sacrificial. 
The same word is used for the burning of the 
red heifer, Num. xix. 6. No especial sin offer- 
ing is provided for the ordinary priest. It was 
the spirit of the law to have as little as possible 
of the caste relation about the priests, and in all 
matters in which they were not necessarily se- 
parated by their official functions, to treat them 
as ordinary citizens. Their sin-offering was 
doubtless the same with that of ‘‘any one of the 
people of the land.” 


Vers. 18-21. The sin-offering of the whole 
congregation. 

If the whole congregation of Israel sin. 
—Prominent among the ways in which a whole 
congregation might sin are these: The civil 
ruler might do that which involved the nation in 
sin, and brought down punishment upon it, as 
in Saul’s slaughter of the Gibeonites, or David’s 
numbering of the people; a single individual by 
an act which caused a breach of the divine com- 
mands given to the whole people, might bring 
sin upon them all, as in the case of Achan, Josh. 
vii. 1; or the people generally might commit 
some special sin, as in 1 Sam. xiv. 82, or fall 
into some habitual neglect of the divine com- 
mands, as in regard to the Sabbatical year (2 
Chr, xxxvi. 21), and the neglect of tithes and 
offerings for which they are so frequently re- 
proved by the later prophets. 

Through inadvertence.—There were two 
kinds of such sin: first, inadvertence of conduct, 
where the sinfulness of the act would be ac- 
knowledged when attention was called to it; and 
secondly, inadvertence of the law, when the act 
would not be known to be sinful until tho law 
had been explained. In either case there would 
be no consciousness or intention of sin, and the 
thing would be hid from the eyes of the 
assembly. 

And are guilty.—Every transgression of the 
divine law brought guilt, whether through a 
faulty heedlessness of conduct, or a criminal 
ignorance of the law which had been given. 
This principle is abundantly recognized in the 
New Testament. 


Vers. 14-21. The ritual of the sin offering for 
the whole congregation is the same as that for 
the high-priest. The victim presoribed here is 
a bullock; in Num. xv. 24a kid in addition is 
required for sins of inadvertence of the congre- 
gation. Either the law was modified, which 
seems unlikely, or else the two requirements 
have reference to some distinction in the occa- 
sion or character of the sin, such as in one case 
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sins of omission, in the other of commission. | as in the sin offering of the prince. 


There was also another and very peculiar sin- 
offering for the congregation prescribed on the 
especial occasion of the great day of atonement 
(xvi. 5). Tho high-priest’s sin offering is there 
unchanged; but that for the people is highly 
altered in view of the especial purpose of the 


day. 

Ver. 15. The eldera—since the congregation 
could only perform the acts required of the of- 
ferer by means of their representatives. 

Ver. 20. And the priest shall make an 
atonement for them, and it shall be for- 
given them.—tThis naturally was not said in 
regard to the high-priest’s own ain offering, but 
is repeated in connection with those that follow 
(vers. 26, 81, 85; v. 6, 10, 18), and elsewhere in 
the same connection (Num. xv. 25, 28); also in 
connection with the trespass offering (v. 16, 18; 
vi. 7; xix. 22). It is also used in connection 
with the purificatory offerings, the change being 
made from forgiveness to cleansing as the result of 
the atonement (xii. 7, 8; xiv. 20, 53; Num. viii. 
21). The use of the simpler form “ make atone- 
ment for him’’ in connection with the burnt- 
offering has already been noticed. The priest 
in these cases unquestionably acted, and was un- 


derstood by the people to act, in a mediatorial 
capacity. 22, as noticed under i. 4, means 
literally, to cover, to put out of sight, to hide. What 


is promised here is of course not that God will 
cause to be undone the wrong that has been 
done; but that He will so put it out of His sight 
that the sinner may stand without fault in His 
presence. See the various expressions to this 
effect in the prophets, ¢.g., Ps. Ixxxv. 2; ciii. 
12; xxxviii. 17; xliii. 25; xliv. 22; Jer. xxxi. 
84; Ezek. xviii. 22; xxxiii. 16; Mio. vii. 18, 19, 
etc. This atonement was thus effectual in re- 
moving the guilt of all transgression (other than 
wilful) against the divine law. Hence the efii- 
cacy of the sin-offering could only have been de- 
rived from its typical relation to Him who was 
the Propitiation for the sins of the whole world, 
(1 Jno. ii. 2). 

Vers. 22-26. The sin offering for a Prinoe. 

The ritual in this case differs from that in the 
previous cases, first in the selection of the vic- 
tim, which must now be a he-goat instead of a 
bullock; and secondly, in that the blood was not 
presented within the sanctuary, which involved 
consequently a difference in the disposition of 
the flesh. 

Ver. 24. In the place where they kill the 
burnt offering—. ¢., the burnt-offering ‘‘ of 
the flock,’’ on the north side of the altar, i. 11. 

Ver. 25. The horns of the altar of burnt 
offering.—In this and the following cases, as 
the sin was less extensive in its effects, so the 
ritual was far more simple. There was no 
sprinkling of blood before the veil, and the great 
altar in the court was substituted for the altar 
of incense within the sanctuary. The fat was 
burned as before; on the disposition of the flesh, 
see Vi. 26-29. 

Vers. 27-36. The sin offering for one of the 
people. 

In this case the victim is changed to a female, 
but the ritual remains the same in all respects 


An option 
was allowed as to the victim whether it should 
be of the goats, which seems to have been pre- 
ferred (vers. 28-81), or of the sheep (vs. 82-85). 

Chap. v. 1-18. Certain specified sins and the 
sin-offering for them. 

There is a difference of opinion among com- 
mentators as to whether this section should be 
connected with the sin-offerings which precede, 
or with the trespass offerings which follow. See 
Lange's discussion under iv. 1. The chief ar- 
gument for the latter is from the use of the 


word UR, ver. 6 (see below), which, however, 


rightly understood, does not bear out the infer- 
ence. On the other hand, these verses are dis- 
tinctly a part of the same divine communication 
begun iv. 1, while another begins at v. 14; the 
word sin-offering is expressly used throughout 
(vers. 6, 7, 9,11); and the idea of compensation 
for the harm done, prominent in the trespass 
offering (especially ver. 16), only slightly ap- 
pears (ver. 6) in these offerings. They are 
reckoned with the sin offerings by Knobel and 
Keil. They may perhaps be ccnsidered as some- 
what intermediate between the ordinary sin 
offering and the trespass offering, yet belonging 
in the category of the former. The sins for 
which they were to be offered were of a leas 
flagrant character than those of ch. iv. 

Four particular cases of inadvertent sins are 
first mentioned, vers. 1-4 (for vers. 2 and 8 are 
clearly to be distinguished); and then confession 
ig 5) and an offering (vers. 6-18) is required 
oreach. The normal offering is prescribed in 
ver. 6, a substitate allowed in case of poverty, 
vers. 7-10, and a further substitute in case of 
extreme poverty, vers. 11-18. Only in regard to 
these substitutes is the ritual given, that for the 
normal sin offering having been already de- 
scribed in ch. iv. 

Ver. 1. The case here specified is that of a 
witness put upon oath who withholds testimony 
as to that which is within his own certain know- 


ledge—Tty #37). It is the omirsion, according 


to our phraseology, ‘‘to tell the whole truth.’” 
It may cover also the case of neglect to testify 
when a public demand for information has been 
made with an adjuration; St. Augustine (Quest. 
in Lev. I.) and Theodoret extend it also to the 
case of hearing testimony, known to be false, 
given under oath. The case of giving positive 
false witness is quite a different one, and is 
treated in Deut. xix. 16-19. 

Adjuration.—In the forms of Jewish trial, 
the witness did not himself utter the oath, or 
expreas his assent to it, but was adjured by the 
magistrate. Comp. Matt. xxvi. 68; 2 Chron. 
xviii. 15. 

Whether he hath seen or known.—This 
covers both the cases of eye-witness and of 
knowledge derived from any other source. 

Bear his iniquity.—Until purged in the 
way herein provided. The expression is a very 
commoa one in the law (vii. 18; xvii. 16; xix. 
8: xx. 17; xxiv. 15; Num. v. 81; ix. 18; 
xiv. 33, 34, efc.), and means that he shall endure 
the punishment of the sin, whether in its natural 
consequences or in positive inflictions. It is 
used both with reference to capital sins and also 
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to those which might be expiated by sacrifice. 
If the sacrifice were not offered, the sinner must 
bear the consequences of his sin. In this case 
confession (ver. 5) was a necessary condition of 
the sin-offering; therefore if he do not utter 
it, for without this there could be no desire to 
be again at one with God, and hence no place 
for the offering of sacrifice. 

Ver. 2. The second case is that of uncleanness 
from touching the carcase of any unclean ani- 
mal, and was a sin of a ceremonial character. 

It be hidden from him.—For the unclean- 
ness of this and the following verse simple and 
speedy forms of purification were provided in 
case immediate action were taken (xi. 24, 25, 28, 
89, 40; xv. 6, 8, 21; Num. xix. 22); but if it 
were neglected or unobserved, the defilement 
still actually existed, and as the offender was in 
danger of communicating his own uncleanness 
to others, and also of constant violation of the 
precepts of the law, it must be expiated by sac- 
Fifice. On the connection between uncleanness 
and sin, see preliminary note to ch. xi. 

Ver. 8. Orifhe touch the uncleanness of 
man.—aA special sase is made of this in order, 
as everywhere in the law, to emphasize the dis- 
tinction between man and the lower avimals. 
Thus while observed impurity from contact with 
the carcase of an unblean animal was removed 
at even after washing the clothes (xi. 24, ete.), 
and neglected might be expiated by the sin- 
offering, the impurity from contact with the 
human dead body continued seven days, and 
required repeated purifications (Num. xix. 11- 
16); and neglected, the offender defiled the 
tabernacle, and must “be cut off from Israel.’ 
The various kinds of uncleanness in man are 
detailed in chs. xi.—xv, 

When he knoweth of it.—This expression 
is to be taken in connection with the “ it be hid- 
den from him” of ver. 2. Of course while the 
defilement was ‘‘hidden” there could be no 
consciousness of guilt, nor of moral sin; yet the 
transgression of the law was an existing fact, 
and entailed its consequences. When it was 
brought to the offender's knowledge, then he 
was guilty in the further sense that he was 
bound to remove the already existing guilt by 
confession and sacrifice. 

Ver. 4. The fourth and last case specified is 
that of careless or forgotten oaths, not embra- 
cing the breach of the third commandment; but 
the neglect or forgetfulness to perform an oath 
(such as might be uttered in recklessness or 
passion).—To do evil, or to do good.—That 
is to do anything whatever. Comp. Nunv xxiv. 
18; Isa. xli. 28. 

Ver. 5. And it shall be, when.—A form 
to introduce the apodosis to each of the previous 
verses. 

He shall confess.—This applies to the par- 
ticular sins mentioned in the foregoing verses, 
not to the sin-offering in general. It is also 
required in the case of the trespass offering, 
Num. v. 6, 7. According to Jewish tradition a 
prayer and confession accompanied the laying 
on of the hand in all offerings. This is a dis- 
tinct acknowledgment of the particular fault, 
apparently before presenting the victim. 

Ver. 6. Bring for his trespass.—The He- 


brew being exactly the same as in the following 
verse, it seems better to give the same transla- 
tion. The A.V. has also the same translation in 
vers. 16 and 25(vi.6). The phrase is thus parallel 
to, and in apposition with, for his sin which 
he hath sinned. The sacrifice for this is 
expressly called a sin offering in this verse and 
vers. 7, 11,12. By this rendering the sin and 
the trespnss offerings are kept distinot as they 
were certainly intended to be. 

A female from the flock.—The victim and 
the ritual are precisely the same as in the sin 
offering for “one of the people of the land,’ 
and probably vers. 1-4 are intended to apply 
only to sins committed by them. 

Vers. 7-10. The alternative offering of the 

oor. 
As in the case of the voluntary burnt offering 
(i. 14-17), so in this of the required sin offering, 
the poor are allowed to bring pigeons or turtle- 
doves, 

One for a sin offering, and the other for 
a burnt offering.—The two together evidently 
constitute the full sin-offering; but they are 
called by these names because the treatment of 
the two birds was different, and each after the 
analogy of the offering from which it is named. 
The bird being too small to admit of its parts 
being disposed of as a sin offering, two were 
required, one of which was undoubtedly (although 
this is not expressed) to be eaten by the priest, 
as is stated in the Mishna, after the fashion of 
the flesh of the sin offering (vi. 26, 29; vii. 7); 
the other was to be burned on the altar like the 
fat of that sacrifice. 

Ver. 8. Pinch off the head.—See under i. 
15, In this case the head was not to be entirely 
separated, but pinched off enough to allow the 
blood to flow and to kill the bird. 

Ver. 9. Sprinkle of the blood.—This was 
not done in the case of the bird for the burnt- 
offering. It could easily be accomplished by 
swinging the bleeding bird against the side of 
the altar. 

Pressed out at the bottom.—Where the 
blood of the other sin offerings was poured. In 
the burnt offering this blood (i. 16) was pressed 
out against the side of the altar. 

Ver. 10. The ritual of the second bird was to 
be the same as when birds were offered for a 
burnt offering (i. 15-17). The two birds toge- 
ther constituted a complete sin offering. From 
the fact, however, that two were required, it is 
plain that the part of the offering not required 
to be conaumed upon the altar was still essential 
to the sacrifice. 

Vers. 11-18. The second alternative for the 
extremely poor. 

This was allowed, on account of the absolute 
necessity of the sin offering, in order to put it 
within the reach of all. Lange notes that the 
sins specified in thia section are, for the most 
part, sins arising from the lowness and rudeness 
of the inferior people: the law seeks to refine 
them. Still it is to be remembered that this 
alternative offering was not only for the sins 
mentioned v. 1-18, but for all sins reached by 
the sin offering. The fact that it was unbloody 
is not opposed to the general significance of the 
sheddirg of blood in connection with the remis- 
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sion of sin (ITeh. ix. 22), since this alternative 
was altogether of an exceptional character and 
allowed only in case of necessity. It was also 
supplemented by the general sin offering on the 
great day of atonement. 

The tenth part of an Ephah.—The Ephah 
according to Josephus was about 1 1-9 bushels; 
according to the Rabbins, rather less than half 
that amount. The tenth of an Ephah (called an 
Omer, Ex. xvi. 86) was therefore, according to 
the lower and more probable estimate, very 
nearly three pints and a half. 

He shall put no oil upon it.—The sin- 
offering of flour wns sharply distinguished from 
the oblation of the same (ii. 5) by the absence 
of the oil and frankincense, just as the other 
ein offerings were marked by the absence of the 
oblations. In both cases, the difference indi- 
cates that the offerer stood in a different rela- 
tion toward God, not that of one in communion 
with Ilim, but of one seeking atonement for the 
sin which separated from Him. 

Ver. 12. On the ‘‘ handful’”’ and “‘ memorial”’ 
see on ii. 2. 

Ver. 18. In one of these.—As in ver. 6, 
one of the sins specified, vers. 1-4. 

As an oblation, ¢. ¢. as most holy. Comp. 
under ii, 8. The character of the sin offering 
in its two parts is still preserved in this its 
humblest form. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


I. One of the plainest teachings of the sin 
offering is that everything opposed to the re- 
vealed will of God is sin, whether done with the 
purpose of transgressing it or not. Butler has 
shown that this is in perfect accordance with 
the divine law in nature. St. Paul considered 
himself the chief of sinners, because he “‘ perse- 
cuted the Church of God;" yet as he obtained 
mercy because he did it ignorantly in unbelief 
(1 Tim. i. 18-15), so the sin-offering was pro- 
vided for those who put themselves in opposition 
to the divine will without intending to do so. 
It was on this principle that Jesus could pray 
for those who nailed Him to the cross: ‘‘ Father, 
forgive them for they know not what they do’”’ 
(Luke xxiii. 84). The great mass of human sin 
is incurred not for the sake of sinning, but in 
heedlessness, or through wrong judgment, or 
under the impulse of passion. It comes under 
the head of sins of inadvertence; but, as of old, 
needs the intervention of the blood of the atone- 
ment before the sinner can be restored to com- 
munion with God, 

Il. In the law of the sin offering it appears 
clearly that under the old dispensation as well 
as the new the character of the sin was deter- 
mined by the animus of the sinner. For high- 
handed and defiant sin no sacrifice was allow- 
able; he who committed this put himself out of 
the pale of reconciliation. But he who commit- 
ted sins—which might in themselves be far worse 
—‘‘through inadvertence”? might bring his of- 
fering and have ‘an atonement made for him.”’ 
Ao excellent. historical illustration may be found 
in comparing the stories of the lives of Saul and 
of David; and the distinction between the two 
kinds of sin is expressed in the psalm of David 
(xix. 12). 


Ill. In the sin offering the offerer must have 
already been in a state of mind which led him to 
desire the forgiveness of his sin, as is shown by 
his very act of bringing his victim to the priest ; 
he was also ready to confess his sin; yet still 
the offering was required. By this was taught 
in outward symbol to the people of the old dis- 
pensation what is so clearly proclaimed in the 
Gospel, that for the forgiveness of sin there must 
be some propitiation outside and beyond the sin- 
ner himself; mere penitence, though an essen- 
tial prerequisite, cannot alone avail to restore 
the disturbed relations to God of one who has 
transgressed His law. 

IV. The inherent inefficacy of these sacrifices 
to atone for sin has been already repeatedly no- 
tived; moreover, this inefficacy was constantly 
brought to the mind of the worshipper by the 
repetition of the sin offerings, as is especially 
noted in regard to the sacrifices of the day of 
atonement in the Ep. to the Heb. (ix. 6-8); 
still the sin offering is insisted upon in the law 
with an emphasis greater than belongs to any 
other sacrifice. Most clearly, therefore, does it 
point to the **‘ Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sin of the world.” 

V. In the extension of the privileges of the 
sin-offering in Num. xv. 29 to ‘‘the stranger ”’ 
one of those many intimations is given, scattered 
everywhere throughout the Old Test., which the 
Israclites were so slow to understand, that the 
blessings of forgiveness and of approach to God 
were intended for all people, and that the nar- 
rowness of restriction to the children of Abra- 
ham after the flesh was only a temporary provi- 
sion ‘because of transgressions’’ until the 
promised Seed should come. But even while the 
restriction continued the stranger in Israel might 
present bis sin offering, and Israel’s priesta must 
make atonement for bim. 

VI. The sacramental vatue of the sin offeting 
is happily expressed by Calvin in Lev. iv. 22. 
‘‘Tn truth they hold not the first rudiments of 
the faith who do not recognise that the legal ce- 
remonies were sacraments. But in all sacra- 
ments, at least those which are regular in the 
church, there is a spiritual promise annexed. It 
follows therefore that forgiveness was truly pro- 
mised to the Fathers who reconciled themselves 
to God by the victims offered; not that the 
slaughter of sheep could expiate sins, but be- 
cause this was a symbol, certain and impossible 
to deceive, in which pious souls might rest so 
that they could dare to appear before God in 
calm confidence. In fine, as sins are now sacra- 
mentally washed away by baptism, so under the 
law also sacrifices were expiations, although in 
a different fashion ; since baptism sets before us 
Christ immediately, who was only obscurely sha- 
dowed forth under the law. Improperly indeed 
is that transferred to the signs which belongs to 
Christ alone, in whom is set forth to us the truth 
of all spiritual good, and who finally did away 
sin by His single and perpetual sacrifice. But 
since the question ia not what the sacrifices 
availed in themselves, let it suffice that they testi- 
fied of the grace of God of which they were 
figures.’’ ; 

VII. The ritual of the sin offering was the 
most solemn of all the sacrifices, and the blood 
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and on the Day of Atonement”’ (Kalisch) and on 
many other public occasions. Besides all these, 
it was offeyed continually by individuals as the 
sins of their own lives were brought to their con- 
sciousness. So must man’s approach to God ever 
be with the plea, ‘‘Have mercy upon me, a sin- 
ner.” Coming in this temper, propitiation is 
provided for all. There was none so poor but 
that a sin offering was within his reach, And 
so the word of the great Propitiation is, ‘‘Him 
that cometh to me, I will in no wise cast out.” 


of this (except in conse of the alternative doves) 
was always to be placed at least on the horns of 
the altar, while that of the greatest burnt or 
peace-offering was only sprinkled on its sides; 
thus the forgiveness of sin is shown to be the 
most fundamental and necessary part of the 
‘whole approach to God. 

VIII. No sin offerings, although some of them 
were “burned without the camp,” were ever 
wholly burned upon.the altar, and the common 
expression in regard to other sacrifices, ‘‘ the 
food of the Lord”’ is never applied to these. | “ He is able to save unto the uttermost them that 
Frankiacense and oil were not allowed with the |! come unto God by Him.” 
vegetable, nor an oblation with the animal sin| Yet for high-handed and defiant sin, for sin that 
offering. The whole ritual was stern and severe, | sets itself in opposition tothe Divine way of salva- 
until by the sacrifice itself propitiation had been | tion, there is no other way of forgiveness, “ there 
made. By this symbolism is set forth the atti- | remains no more sacrifice.’ Comp. Heb. x. 26. 
tude of the Infinite in holiness towards sin; and| For the sin of the high-priest a highor victim 
thus is seen what must have been the conse- | was commanded, and with a higher ritual, be- 
quences to the sinner, except for the Propitiatiun | cause he ‘sinned to the guilt of the people.” 
that is in Christ Jesus. Only for the sin of the whole people collectively 
the same offering was required. So it must ever 
be with those in positions of influence and au- 
thority; when they sin, they drag others with 
them into guiltiness. There is ever a federal, 
as well as an individual relation between man 
and God, and though the latter may determine 
his final condjtion, yet his individual relation 
itself is largely affected by his federal. 

Sins of omission are regarded as sins equally 
with those of commission. 

No one is so humble that the means of propi- 
tiation is not provided for him. -Under the law 
this could only be symbolized by alternative of- 
ferings of different degrees, showing forth the 
freeness under the Gospel of the offer of the 
waters of life to all that aro athirst. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The “ exceeding sinfulness of sin” is shown 
in every possible symbolical way by this offering. 
It has in it nothing of the oil of gladness, or the 
fragrance of frankincense; it has nothing of 
festive joy, or of communion between the wor- 
shipper and God. Yet dark as the shadow of 
sin is hereby shown to be, it appears on all oc- 
easions when man comes into the presence of 
God. The sin offering was presented for ‘the peo- 
ple, on all the great festivals and days of solemn 
convocation, on Passover, the Feast of Weeks, 
and the Feast of Tabernacles, on the Day of Me- 
morial, on the first day of the seventh month, 


.—TRESPASS OFFERINGS. 


Caps. V. 14—VI. 7. 
Norz.—In the division of chapters in the Hebrew Bible this section is rightly all included in Chap. V. 


14,15 ANp the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, If a soul commit a trespass [do a 
wrong’ ], and sin through ignorance [inadvertence’] in [taking from*] the holy things 
of the Lorp; then he shall bring for his trespass unto the Lorp a ram without 
blemish out of the flocks, with [according to‘) thy estimation by shekels of silver, 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

2 Ver. 15. 9919 OJON. The word being different from the Dv/it eo frequently reourring in this chapter in « tech- 
nica] sense, it fe better to change the translation. Otherwise comrmjdtt a trespass is a sufficiently good translation, as no Eng» 
lish word embodice the idea of secrecy or stealth conveyed by the original. 

2 Ver. 15. IIw3 — through inadvertence. See Note } on iv. 2 

8 Ver. 15. @° ‘WD1) 0 constructio pragnans =x taking, or diminishing from the holy things. 

# Ver. 15. 21 p32. “The preposition often has the sense given in the A. V. with but according to (as in the next word 


but one) seems here the better rendering. The evident sense is that the ram was to be of a certain value, and this was to 
be determined by an estimation. The restitution for the harm done, with its added fifth, is prescribed in the following ver., 
and does not come into view here. The Sam. text preserves the exact form of the Hebrew, but all the ancient versions, 
while changing the form of expression, give the sense according to; they also neglect to translate the y| == thy, 
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16 after the shekel of the sanctuary, for a trespass offering ; and he shall make amends 
for the harm that he hath done [sin that he hath committed*] in the holy thing, 
and shall add the fifth part thereto, and give it unto the priest: and the priest shall 
make an atonement for him with the ram of the trespass offering, and it shall be 


forgiven him. 


17 And if soul sin, and commit any of these things which are forbidden to be done 
by the commandments of the Lorp; though he wist i not, yet is he guilty, and 

18 shall bear his iniquity. And he shall bring a ram without blemish out of the 
flock, with [according to‘] thy estimation, fur a trespass offering, unto the priest: 
and the priest shall make an atonement for him concerning his ignorance [inadver- 

19 tence*] wherein he erred and wist ¢ not, and it shall be forgiven him. It ts a tres- 
pass offering: he hath certainly trespassed against the Lorp. 


Caap. VI. 1,2. Anp the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, If a soul sin, and commit 
a trespass [do a wrong’] against the Lorp, and lie unto his neighbour, in that [and 
deny to his neighbor that*] which was delivered him to keep, or in fellowship [or a 
pledge"] or in [omit in] a thing taken away by violence, or hath deceived [op- 

3 preased®] his neighbour ; or have found that which was lost, and lieth concerning 
it [denieth it*] and sweareth falsely; in any of all these that a man doeth, sinning 


4 therein: then it shall be, because he hath sinned, and is 
store that which he took violently away, or the thing which 


ilty, that he shall re- 
e hath deceitfally 


[oppressively*] gotten, or that which was delivered him to keep, or the lost thing 
5 which he found, or all that about which he hath sworn falsely; he shall even re- 
store it in the principal, and shall add the fifth part more thereto, and give it unto 


6 him to whom it appertaineth, in the day of his 
ass offering unto the LoRD, a ram without blemish out of the flock, 


bring his tresp 


offering. And he shall 


7 with [according to‘] thy estimation, for a trespass offering, unto the priest : and the 


riest shall m 


e an atonement for him before the Lorp: and it shall be forgiven 


im for anything of all that he hath done in trespassing therein. 


& Ver. 16, This is the only place in Lev. in which RDS} ie rendered by any other word than sin in the A.V. This 


should be conformed to the usage. 


6 Chap. VL Ver. 2. wf construed with a double 3 of the person and of the thing, == to deny a thing to # person, 
The word means fo Ive (xix. 11, efc.), but the other rendering expresses more exactly the sense here, and is the more usual. 
T Ver. 2. 3’ NDAWNI-IW — a thing given tw pledge, o pawn, different from the trust just before. The construction is 
with the same verb, and is sufficiently expressed without the special translation of 5, 00 that the in of the A. V. may be 


omitted throughout. 


6 Ver. 2. Dwyy lit, to press, fo equeese, hence to oppress. A new verb belng here introdaced the construction with the 
series of 5} ends, The derived noun PUY, ver. 4, bears the same sense = that which has been oppreseively obtained. 
® Ver. 5. The Heb. word meaning either érespass or trespass offering, the marg. of the A. V. is hardly accurate in writing 


“ Heb. in the dsy of his trespass.” 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The general distinction of the trespass from 
the sin offering has already been pointed out: in 
the trespass offering the idea of the harm done 
was nore prominent, in the sin offering that of 
the sin committed. Accordingly the trespass of- 
fering was usually accompanied by ‘‘amends for 
the harm”—a fifth (a double tithe) being added 
as penalty. In case the person against whom 
the wrong was done was already dead without a 
kinsman to receive the compensation, the amends 
and penalty were to be paid to the priest (Num. 
vy. 8). The ritual differed in several respects 
from that of the sin offering: the blood was 
treated as in the burnt and peace offerings; the 
only victim here allowed was a ram; there was 
no gradation either in the victim or the ritual 
according to the rank of the offender; nor were 


any alternative offerings allowed in case of po- 
verty. The reason for the last provision results 
necessarily from the nature of the offering. 
Elsewhere we find the same trespass offering 
prescribed for unchastity with a slave (xix. 20- 
22), and in later times offered by those who, on 
the return from the captivity, had taken strange 
wives (Ezra x. 19); the same also (not a ‘“he- 
lamb,’’ as in the A.V.) is commanded with a 
somewhat different ritual on occasion of declaring 
the cleansing of a leper (xiv. 12, 21), and also 
with s ram of a year old for the victim in case 
of unintentional defilement by a dead body during 
a Nazarite vow (Num. vi. 9-12). 

Three cases are specified which demand a 
trespass offering—the first two having reference 
more directly to wrong done towards God (v. 
15-19), and the third, including several varieties 
of offence, having reference to wrong done to men 
(vi. 2-7). 


CHAP. V. 


14—VI. 7. 61 


Ver. 14. And the LORD spake.—This for- 
mula marks a fresh communication and distinctly 
separates the trespass offering from the sin offer- 
ing which has occupied the whole of the previous 
communication from iv.1. The whole law of the 
trespass offering is not, however, contained in 
this communication, but only that part of it re- 
lating to wrongs done toward God. Wrongs 
done toward man are the subject of a separate 
communicatfon (vi. 1-7). 

Vers. 16-17. The first case of the trespass 
offering. 

‘ Ver. 15. Through inadvertence, as in iv. 
, 18, 22. 

In taking from the holy things.—See 
Textual note 8. The holy things were the first- 
fruits, tithes, or gifts of any kind connected with 
the service of the sanctuary or the support of its 
priests, by the withholding of which the Lord is 
said to suffer loss. The restitution and penalty 
are mentioned xxii. 14 without mention of this 
offering, which is presupposed. 

A ram.—The invariable trespass offering 
(except in the special cases xiv. 12; Num. vi. 12) 
which does not at all appear in the list of victims 
for the sin offering in iy. 1—v. 18. 

According to thy estimation.—See Text- 
ual note 4.—The pronoun thy must be considered 
as used impersonally; or if it be taken person- 
ally, then it is addressed to Moses, and of course 
to any one to whom this duty should afterwards 
belong in his place. 

Shekels.—The Vulg. and many commentators 
understand the plural to stand for two, as the 
A. Y. has explained the plural in Ezek. xlvii. 18; 
others, as Aben-Ezra, Abarbanel, eéc., understand 
it less definitely as meaning at least two shekels. 
The notion of Oehler (p. 478) and Keil (in loc.) 
that the valne of the ram was purposely left in- 
definite, that there might be room to vary it ac- 
oording to the gravity of the trespass, although 
advocated by Michaelis (Art. 244), is clearly 
wrong. It is opposed to the fundamental idea 
of all sacrifice, which excludes such correlation; 
and is entirely unnecessary, since the compensa- 
tion and forfeit (ver. 16) were separately re- 
quired. Moreover, the variation in the value of 
the ram would be very small in comparison with 
the variation in trespasses. The text was in- 
tended to fix the lowest limit of the value of a 
ram that could be allowed, and the estimation 
was for the purpose of determining whether he 
came up tothe standard. ‘The plural is plainly 
to be understood as meaning two shekels, or at 
least two shekels.’’ Knobel. 

Shekel of the Sanotuary.—Seoe Ex. xxx. 
18; xxxviii. 24, ete. 


Ver. 16. And he shall make amends.—He 


shall give the first-fruits or tithes, or whatever 
he had withheld or taken from sacred dues, or its 
value. And shall add the fifth part thereto 
as a penalty or forfeit.—Theodoret here refers to 
the example of Zaccheus. The justice of such ad- 
ditional payment is everywhere recognized in the 
Hebrew and all other laws. It isin this, and not 
in the ram, that the penalty is proportioned to the 
offence. This having been done, and reparation 
made, then, with the ram, the priest shall 
make an atonement. 
On the ritual of this sacrifice see vii. 1-6. 


Vers. 17-19. The second case of the trespass 
offering. 

This second case probably differed from the 
first as sins of commission differ from those of 
omission. The formula by which the trespass is 
expressed is substantially the same na in iv. 22 
and 27 in regard to the sin to be expiated by the 
sin offering. From its connection, and from its 
being expiated by the trespass offering, it is sup- 
posed to include all those transgressions against 
the theocratic law which could be compensated 
by money or other payment; yet in this case 
alone no mention is made of compensation, partly 
because it was evident from the foregoing that 
it was required when it could be given, and 
partly because it included also cases in which 
pecuniary compensation could not be given, but 
punishment must be inflicted in some other way. 
(See xix. 20.) Lange, however, urges that this 
omission is a serious difficulty against the view 
of the trespass offering which has here been 
given. He vonsiders that the trespass offering 
relates to participation in guilt in contradistino- 
tion to an original offence, and thinks this is in. 
dicated by the description of these sins as ‘sins 
of ignorance.’’ He says ‘these sins of ignorance 
belong specifically to the category of participation 
in guilt.’’ It must be remembered, however, that 
all sins for which any offering was allowed were 
“sins of ignorance,” or rather of inadvertence. 

VI. 1-7. The third case of the trespass 
offering. 

From the formula of ver. 1 this appears as a 
separate divine communication, on account of 
the different character of the sins enumerated. 
All sin is indeed against God, yet those which 
follow belong to that class of offences against Him 
which also work harm to men. 

The first three verses contain an enumeration 
of specific wrongs; vers. 4 and 6 provide for 
amends for the harm done with the added pe- 
nalty; and vers. 6 and7 for atonement by means 
of the trespass offering. This communication 
bears the same relation to the foregoing which 
v. 1-13 bears to chap. iv. 

Ver. 2. If a man deny to his neighbor 
that which was delivered are 4 

he 


is a deposit, a thing entrusted to be kept. 

sin in this case would consist either in denying 
the receiving it at all, or denying that it was re- 
ceived in trust, or refusing to restore it. 

A pledge.—tThis differs from the former in 
not being simply a trust, but a security, a pawn. 
It is not separately mentioned in ver. 4. 

Ver. 8. Sweareth falsely.— When he denies 
that he has found a lost thing, and is put apon 


bis oath, he swears to his lie, "pU-9y. This 


false swearing refers also to all the wrongs men- 
tioned before, and the guilt of the false oath, 
added to the wrong done, brings the offence into 
the category of sins against the Lord. 

Ver. 6. In the day of his trespass offering. 
—The amends for the wrong done was to be 
made to the person wronged at the same time 
that the offender sought the divine forgiveness. 
The penalty for the wrong and the ritual of the 
offering are the same as in chap. v. 

In Ex. xxii. 1-9 a series of wrongs is enume- 
rated much like those here mentioned with the 
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general law that the restitution should be dou- 
ble (vers. 4, 9), while in particular cases it rose 
’ to four and five-fold. The distinction between 
the penalty as given there and here appears to 


lie in the fact that there the offender was only 
brought to any restitution by a conviction ‘‘be- 
fore the judges”’ (ver. 9); while here, although 
it is not distinotly so declared yet, every thing 
implies that the acknowledgment of the wrong 
is voluntary. There is no mention of conviction, 
and the whole connection is with sins of inad- 
vertence or impulse which were afterwards ac- 
knowledged, and for which forgiveness was 
sought by the offender. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


I. From the law of the trespass offering it is 
clear that guilt was not removed by the mere act 
of compensation (with penalty added) for the 
harm done; nor, on the other hand, could an 
atonement be offered for that guilt until such 
compensation had been made. Here are brought 
out the two principles which everywhere, under 
the old and the new dispensation alike, are con- 
cerned in the forgiveness of transgression. 
There must be both the desire, as far as possible, 
to make amends for the harm done; and there 
must be also the sacrifice divinely appointed for 
“the covering” of the sin. Neither of these can 
avail alone, because both are essential to that 
state of holiness, that conquest over the evil, by 
which alone man can be at one with God. The 
sacrifice of Christ is all-sufficient for the forgive- 
ness of sin; but the sinner can only avail him- 
self of its benefits when, Christ-like, he himself 
secks to conquer the evil. 

II. Wrong done to man is itself sin against 
God. It is impossible to separate the command 
to love God from that of loving our neighbor also. 
1 Jno. iii. 20, 21. 

III. In those sins against others for which 
atonement was provided in the trespass offering, 
there was the additional sin of a false oath. This 
was certainly a moral offence—a sin in the full 
sense of the word. In view of this, it is impos- 
sible to look upon the offences for which sacri- 
fices were appointed as mere ceremonial or theo- 
cratic offences. They everywhere appear as 
true sins, moral transgressions, and this is most 
clearly shown by including the false oath among 
them. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTICAL. 


There is no true repentance for wrong done to 
man which is not accompanied by restitution—- 
and none for having taken from the things of the 
Lord, or for having failed to give all that should 
have been given to Him, except in restoring it in 
overflowing measure; yet while this may make 
amends for the harm done, forgiveness of the sin 
must still be sought through propitiation. 

In the trespass offering the ritual of the blood 
was like that of the burnt or the peace offering— 
inferior to that of the sin offering. This shows 
that while wrong must of necessity involve sin, 
yet it does not, in itself considered, stand on the 
same footing as sin; the moral element in trans- 
gression is always the more important. One 
cannot indeed really offend against man without 
also offending against God; yet the offence which 
has God directly for its objective point must ne- 
cessarily be more serious, since it involves a 
deeper tort than that which is directed only 
against man. 

The sin offering was lessened by successive 
stages for the poor, and the very poor, that it 
might be brought within the reach of all; for all 
must have propitiation for sin; but the trespass 
offering is unvaried, the same for all; because 
if one cannot make amends for the wrong he has 
done, it must be let alone,—an inferior gift can— 
not set things right. 

Wrong, like sin, may be committed through 
inadvertence. Still it must be atoned for. Good 
intentions will not repair the wrong. 

For sin done “with a high hand,’’ presump- 
tuously, nu sacrifice was provided, because the 
offender deliberately set himself in opposition to 
God; but for offences against man, such as those 
here enumerated, some of which must have been 
done deliberately, a sacrifice is allowed, because 
even such intentional wrongs do not constitute 
the same attitude of opposition to God. They 
may be done, through passion or covetousness, 
without reflection upon their moral bearings. 
Therefore, on repentance, restitution, and propi- 
tiation, they may be forgiven. 

Origen applies the law of trespass in abstract- 
ing from sacred things to the faithfulness re- 
quired of the Christian minister in regard to 
gifts for holy uses committed to his trust; and 
then further to the hearing of God’s word as a 
sacred gift, for the use of which men are re- 
sponsible, and for the misuse of which they be- 


come guilty. 
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SECOND SECTION. 


Speotal Instructions ohiefly for the Priests. 
CHap. VI. 8—VII. 88. 


“Standing Sacrificial Rites and Duties—especially of the Priests.” —LANGE, 
A.—FOR BURNT OFFERINGS. 


Cuap. VI. 8-18. 


8,9 And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Command' Aaron and his sons, say- 
ing, This ts the law of the burnt offering: It? ts the burnt offering, because of the 
burning upon the altar (This, the burnt offering, shall be upon the hearth upon the 
altar*] all night unto the morning, and the fire of the altar shall be burning in it. 

10 And the priest shall put on his‘ linen garment, and his linen breeches shall fe put® 
3 his flesh, and take up the ashes which the fire hath consumed with the burnt 
offering [ashes to which the fire hath consumed the burnt-offering*] on the altar, 

11 and he shall put them beside the altar. And he shall put off his garments, and 
put on other garments, and carry forth the ashes without the camp unto a clean 

12 place.’ And the fire upon the altar shall be burning in [on] it; 1t shall not be 
put out: and the priest shall burn wood on it every morning, and lay the burnt 
offering in order upon it: and he shall burn thereon the fat of the peace offerings. 

13 The fire shall ever be burning upon the altar; it shall never go out. 


B.—FOR OBLATIONS (MEAT OFFERINGS). VI. 14-28. 


14 And this is the law of the meat offering [oblation®]; the sons of Aaron shall 
15 offer® it before the Lorn, before the altar. And he shall take of it his handful, of 
the flour of the meat offering [oblation’], and of the oil thereof, and all the frank- 
incense which is upon the meat offering [oblation’), and shall burn 7 upon the 
16 altar for a sweet savour, even the memorial of it, unto the Lorp. And the remain- 
der thereof shall Aaron and his sons eat: with [om. with] unleavened bread [om. 
bread] shall it be eaten in the [a] holy place; in the court of the tabernacle of the 
17 [om. the] congregation they shall eat it. It? shall not be baken with leaven. I 
have given it unto them for their portion of my offerings made by fire; it ta most 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 Ver. 9. YN. The Sam. has °}¥, a form’ which occurs in MSS, with the pointing "4¥. 


2 Vers. 9, 17, 18, 22. NIT. The Sam. and many MSS. have the later form &'s} indicated by the Masoretic punctua- 
tion, This frequent variation will not hereafter be noticed. The conjectural emendation of Houbigant, *)7] in the impe- 
rative, although expressing the sense, is unnecessary. 

3 Ver. 9. The suggested translation is that given by most critics; of its general correctness there can be no doubt; but 
the sense of 77 )») (which occurs only here) may be either that of hearth, or of burning. The masculine form, ‘} p}) 
(which is found only Ps. cti. 4 (3), and Isa. xxxiil. 14), is translated in both ways in the A. V., but should have only the 
latter sense, The weight of authority as well as the context make hearth the preferable translation here. Knobel would 
make X);7 the verb & be in the imperative; but this is not sufficiently supported. 


4 Ver. 10. YW. For the suffix on a noun in the constr. Knobel refers to xxvi. 42; Ex. xxvi. 25; Jer. ix. 2 (vill. 23); 


2 Sam. xxii. 33, however, reads °*77). 
§ Ver. 10. The Sam. for war has 3°;7° as in Xvi. 4, which scarcely affects the sense. 


6 Ver. 1 i t ‘ : 
eye oe propriety - Abie corsechicn is obvious. Bp. Horaley's emendation: take wp the ashes of the fire which hath 

1 Ver, 11. The Vulg. has this curious addition: usque ad favillam consumi facict. 

8 Ver. 14, etc. T1}—oblation. See ch. il. 1, Text. and Gram. Note (2), The Sam. has here “the law of the oblation 
of the drink offerings,” whence the Valg.: lez sacrificit st libamentorum. 

® Ver. 14. 3977, Infin. Abe, as in il.6; Rx. alll. 3 
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18 holy, as ts the sin offering, and as the offering. All the males among the 
children of Aaron shall eat of it. Jt shall be a statute forever in your generations 
concerning the offerings of the Lorp made by fire: every one that [whateoever™] 
toucheth them shall be holy. 


19,20 And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, This is the offering of Aaron and 
of his sons, which they shall offer unto the Lorp in the day when he” is anointed ; 
the tenth part of an ephah of fine flour for” a meat offering [an oblation®) perpetual, 

21 half of it in the morning, and half thereof at night.” Ina pan it shall be made 
with oil; and when tt is baken [fried’], thou shalt bring it in: and the baken™ 

ieces® of the meat-offering [oblation*®] shalt thou offer for a sweet savour unto the 

22 Lorp. And the priest of his sons that is anointed in his stead shall offer it: i ts 

23 a statute forever unto the LorD; it shall be wholly burnt. For every meat-offer- 
ing [oblation*] for the priest shall be wholly burnt: it shall not be eaten. 


C.—FOR SIN OFFERINGS. VI. 24-80. 


24,25 And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto Aaron and to his sons, 
saying. This ts the law of the sin offering: In the place where the burnt offering is 
26 killed shall the sin offering be killed before the Lorp: it ts most holy. The priest 
that offereth it for sin shall eat it: in the [a] holy place shall it be eaten, in the 
27 courtof the tabernacle of the [om. the] congregation. Whatscevershall touch the flesh 
thereof shall be holy: and when there is sprinkled of the blood thereof upon any 
ent, thou” shalt wash that whereon it was sprinkled in the [a] holy place. 
28 But the earthen vessel wherein it is sodden shall be broken: and if it be sodden in 
29 a brazen pot, it shall be both scoured, and rinsed in water. All the males amo 
30 the priests shall eat thereof: it ts most holy. And [But] no sin offering, whereo 
’ any of the blood is brought into the tabernacle of the [om. the] congregation to 
ee Moy a atonement!"} withal in the holy place, shall be eaten: it shall be 
urnt in the 


D.—FOR TRESPASS OFFERINGS. Cuap. VII. 1-6.. 


CHap. VII. 1 Likewise [And] this ts the law of” the tres ffering: it ts most 
2 holy. In the place where they kill the burnt offering shall they kill the t 

offering: and the blood thereof shall he’ sprinkle round about upon tbe altar. 

3 And he shall offer of it all the fat thereof; the rump [the fat tail”), and the fat that 

4 covereth the inwards, and the two kidneys, and the fat that ts on them, which ts 

by the flanks, and the caul that ts above the liver, with [on™] the kidneys, it shall 

5 he take away: and the priest shall burn them upon the altar for an offering made 

6 by fire unto the Lorp; it ts a trespass offering. Every male among the priests 

all eat thereof: it shall be eaten in the [a] holy place: it ts most holy. 


% Ver. 18. Juxx 43 might be understood either as every one that, asin the A. V., or as covery, ting (hat; but as the 


latter is the necessary translation of the exactly parallel clause in_ver. 27 (as in the A. V.), it is better to keep It here also. 
1 Ver. 20. The Syr. here has the plural. ‘ 


18 Ver. 20, The prep. 9, not in the Heb., is supplied by the Sam. and many MAS. 
13 Ver. 20. The paraphrase of the Sam. D'S" 777 |" B—detecen the evenings, expresses the connection of this oblation 
ome -—T oe 


with the eveniog sacrifice. 
14 Ver. 21. J1D3), a word of very doubtful meaning, but should certainly have the same translation as in vii. 12, 


where see note. 
% Vor. 21. °)°DS\, a word as. Ady. to which different significations are attached according to its supposed derivation. 
oe & 


Furst, deriving it from aa gives the sense of the A. V. Gesenius also, deriving from TDR, gives the sense of cooked. 
Others derive it from an Arabio root, and give the meaning broken. So Targ. Onk. (which points °)°1J) and the Sam. 

1 Vor. 27. D3IM TOY. The sudden change of person, and the feminine suffix in reference to a masculine noun, 
are both avoided by the Sam. reading D3" Wy. 

17 Ver. 80. 1935. There may be but little difference in the sense of the two renderings; but it ts better to retain 


the same form always. Other instances of variation in the A. V. in Lev. are vill. 15 and xvi. 20 only. 
18 VII. Ver. 1. The LXX. here has 4 vénos row «pov, the ram being the only victim admissible for the trespass offering. 
19 Ver. 2. The Sam. here uses the plural. It cannot mean that the offerer sprinkled the blood, but rather sssimilates 
this verb to those going before on the supposition (as in i. 6, 12, ofc.) that the priests also killed the victim. 
© Ver.3. TPONT]. See Textual Note 4 on ili. 9. 
rT .7T 


© Ver. 4. Symon. See Textual Note? on ii & 
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B.—FOR THE PRIESTS’ PORTION OF THE ABOVE OFFERINGS. VII. 7-10. 


7 As the sin-offering ts, so ts the trespass offering: there ts one law for them: the 
8 priest that maketh atonement therewith shall have #. And the priest that offer- 
eth any man’s burnt offering, even the priest shall have to himself the skin of the 

9 burnt-offering which he hath offered. And all the meat-offering [oblation’] that is 
" baken in the oven, and all that is dressed in the frying-pan [pot™], and in the pan, 
10 shall be the priest's that offereth it. And [But] every meat offering [oblation®] 
mingled with oil, and dry, shall all the sons of Aaron have, one as much as another. 


F.—FOR PEACE OFFERINGS IN THEIR VARIETY. VII. 11-21. ° 


11 _~—= And this ts the law of the sacrifice of peace offerings, which he™ shall offer unto 
12 the Lorp. If he offer it for a thanksgiving, then he shall offer with the sacrifice 
of thanksgiving unleavened cakes mingled with oil, and unleavened wafers anointed 
13 with oil, and cakes mingled with oil, of fine flour, fried.4 Besides the cakes, he 
shall offer for his offering leavened bread with the sacrifice of thanksgiving of his 
14 peace offerings. And of it he shall offer one out of the whole oblation [out of each 
offering™] for an heave offering unto the Lorp, and it shall be the priest’s that 
15 sprinkleth the blood of the peace offerings. And the flesh of the sacrifice of his 
peace offerings for thanksgiving shall be eaten the same day that it is offered; he 
16 shall not leave any of it until the morning. But if the sacrifice of his offering be 
& vow, or & voluntary offering, it shall be eaten the same day that he offereth his 
17 sacrifice: and on the morrow also the remainder of it shall be eaten: but the re- 
mainder of the flesh of the sacrifice on the third day shall be burnt with fire. 
18 And if any of the flesh of the sacrifice of his peace offerings be eaten at all on the 
third day, it shall not be accepted, neither shall it be imputed unto him that offer- 
eth it: it shall be an abomination,” and the soul that eateth of it shall bear his 
19 iniquity. And the flesh that toucheth any unclean thing shall not be eaten; it 
shall be burnt with fire: and as for the flesh, all that be clean shall eat thereof. 
20 But the soul that eateth of the flesh of the sacrifice of peace offerings that pertain 
unto the Lorp, having his uncleanness upon him, even that soul shall be cut off 
21 from his people. Moreover the soul that shall touch: any unclean thing, as the 
uncleanness of man, or any unclean beast, or any abominable unclean thing,” and 
eat of the flesh of the sacrifice of peace offerings, which pertain unto the Lorp, even 
that soul shall be cut off from his people. 


G.—FOR THE FAT AND THE BLOOD. VII. 22-27. 


22,23 And the Logp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of Israel, 
24 saying, Ye shall eat no manner of fat, of ox, or of sheep, or of goat. And the fat 
of the beast [carcase™] that dieth of itself, and the fat of that which is torn with 
25 beasts, may be used in any other use: but ye shall in no wise eat of it. For who- 
soever eateth the fat of the beast, of which men offer an offering made by fire unto 


# Ver. 9. See Textual Note 7 on it. 7. 

® Ver. 11. The Sam., LXX. and Vulg. with two MSS. have the plural. 

M% Ver. 12. FQN. There is so much difference of opinion as to the meaning that it seems unsafe to attempt any 
change In the A. V. | First says: “something dipped in, mingied (by moistening);” Lange denies that it conveys the sense 


of cooked; Keil translates “and roasted flour (see vi. 14) mized as cakes with otl, i. e., cakes made of fine flour roasted 
With oil, and thoroughly kneaded with oil.” Others give varying interpretations. 


% Ver. 14 }37p is to be uniformly translated afering. Seo il. 1. The word whole in the A. V. does not express the 
idea that one must be taken out of each of the offerings mentioned in the two preceding verses. 

% Ver. 18, 4335 occurs only here and in xix. 7; Isa, Ixv. 4; Ezek. iv. 14, and is always applied to the sacrificial flesh. 
It is from the root 439, and signifies something unclean and fetid, LXX. piacne. 

@ Ver, 71. For Ww anan abonunable antmal (xi. 10, 12, 13, 20, 28, 41), the Sam., six MSS. of Kennicott and of de Rosal, 
Targ. of Onkelos (wn) and the Syr. read Y Ww—reptiles, worms (v. xi. 20, 29, 41). This would make a more systematic 
enumeration of the sources of uncleanness, and is adopted by many. 

® Ver, 24. 172). The margin of the A. V. is better than the text. The 715'){9 of the next clause—torw 0, of 
bedets, is of course a wholly different word. 
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LEVITICUS. 


26 the Lorp, even the soul that eateth i shall be cut off from his people. Moreover 
ye shall eat no manner of blood, whether it be of fowl or of beast, in any of your 
27 dwellings. Whatsoever soul tt be that eateth any manner of blood, even that soul 


shall be cut off from his people. 


H.—FOR THE PRIESTS’ PORTION OF THE PEACE OFFERINGS. VII. 28-86. 


28,29 And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of 
saying, He that offereth the sacrifice of his 


Israel 


peace offerings unto the Lorp shall 


bring his oblation oe) unto the Lorp of the sacrifice of his peace of ee 
e 


30 His own hands shall bri 


the offerings of the Lorp made by fire, the fat with 


breast, it shall he bring, that the breast may be waved for a wave offering before 
3l the Lorp. And the priest shall burn the fat upon the altar: but the breast shall 
32 be Aaron’s and hissons’. And the right shoulder [leg *] shall ye give unto the priest 


33 for an heave offering of the sacrifices of your Pica o ee e among the sons of 
e fat, 


Aaron, that offereth the blood of the peace offerings, and 
For the wave-breast and the heave shoulder [leg”] have 


84 shoulder [leg] for his part. 


shall have the right 


I taken of the children of Israel from off the sacrifices of their peace offerings, and 
have given them unto Aaron the priest and unto his sons by a statute for ever from 


35 among the children of Israel. This ts the 


ion of the anointing of Aaron, and 


of the anointing of his sons [This is the portion of Aaron and the portion" of his 
sons}, out of the offerings of the Lorp made by fire, in the day when he™ presented 

86 them to minister unto the Lorp in the priest’s office; which the Lorp commanded 
to be given them of the children of Israel, in the day that he anointed them, by a 
statute forever throughout their generations. 


CONCLUSION OF THIS SECTION. 


VII. 87-88. 


87 — This ts the law of the burnt offering, of the meat offering [oblation], and of the 


sin offering, and of the 
88 fice of the peace offerings; which the 


offering, and of the consecrations, and of the sacri- 


RD commanded Moses in Mount Sinai, in 


the day that he commanded the children of Israel to offer their oblations [offerings™] 


unto 


e Lorn, in the wilderness of Sinai. 


#® Ver. 29. The uniform translation of 12? must be retained here also, although giving an appearance of tautology 
Tt cit 
which is not in the original, his peace offerings being expressed simply by yoo. The translation of the A. V. may hare 


been influenced by the rendoring in the Vulg.: offerat simul ef sacrificium, td est, ‘libamenta ejus; but for this there is no 
warrant, nor is it sustained by any other of the ancient versions. 


® Ver. 32. Diy is uniformly rendered shoulder m the A. V. wherever it is applied to sacrificial animals; in all other 
places it is used of men (Deut. xxvill. 35; Prov. xxvi. 7; Cant. v. 15; Isa. xlvii. 2; also Dan. fi. 33, Chald.; Ps. cxlvii. 10), 


and is translated leg, or hip, or thigh. 


Tho A. V. has here followed the 
It would seem that the word should have the same sense in both cases; 
there are several in which shoulder is inadmissible. The testimony of Josephus (I 


ually uniform practice of the LXX. and the Vulg. 
ere is no place in which leg is inapplicable, but 
9,2 2, crjun) is explicit in favor of 


deg so also Jewish tradition und the lexicons. Whether the fore or the hind leg is meant js a matter of difference of opi- 
pan but the Heb. has a distinct word J/1\}—-arm for the shoulder or fore-leg (Num. vi. 19; Deut. xviii. 3), and that, too, 


the sacrificial animals. 


8 Ver. 35, nN. The word undoubtedly means anointing; but there is also good authority for the meaning portion 


which Rosenmtiller considers undoubtedly the right translation here, and which is so necessary to the sense that it is sup- 
plied in the A. V., which has followed the translation of the LXX. and Vulg. 
ba has obtulit eacerdotio fungerentur’. 


Ver. 35. The Vulg. cos Moyses ut 


dis qua 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The remainder of ch. vi., with the whole of 
ch. vii., form a distinct section occupied mainly 
with tbe duties and privileges of the priests in 
connection with their sacrificial service. Al- 
though there is unavoidably a little repetition in 
thus speaking again of the same sacrifices from 
a different point of view and for a different ob- 
ject; yet the gain in clearness and distinctness 
in thus separating the priestly duties from those 
of the laymen is obvious, both for the priests and 
for the people. The section consists of five di- 


vine communications addressed through Moses 
to Aaron and his sons, as the former commu- 
nication had been to the children of Israel. 

It has already been noticed that in the Hebrew 
Bibles the chapter rightly begins with the begin- 
ning of this section. Here also begins a new 
Parashah, or Proper Lesson of the law, which 
extends to viii. 86. The corresponding Lesson 
from the prophets begins with Jer. vii. 21, in 
which ‘God declares the vanity of sacrifice 
without obedience.” 

A. Vers. 8-18. Instructions for the priests in 
regard to the burnt-offerings. This has refe- 
rence to the daily burnt-offerings of a lamb at 
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evening and at morning. There was no occa- 
sion for directions in regard to the voluntary 
burnt offerings as they involved no other priestly 
duties than those already expressed in chap. i.; 
in that chapter nothing has been said of the re- 
quired burnt sacrifice, provided at the public 
cost, which is here treated of. 

Ver. 9. All night unto the morning.—The 
slow fire of the evening sacrifice was to be so 
arranged as to last until the morning; that of 
the morning sacrifice was ordinarily added to 
by other offerings, or if not, could easily be made 
to last through the much shorter interval until 
the evening. The evening sacrifice is natu- 
rally mentioned first because, in the Hebrew di- 
vision of time, this was the beginning of the 
day. It was offered ‘‘ between the evenings,” 
t. ¢., between three o’clock and the going down 
ofthe sun. The general direction for the daily 
burnt offerings has already been given in Ex. 


xxix. 38, and is again repeated in Num. xxviii., 


3. As this offering was theoretically the com- 
prehensive type from which all other offerings 
were specialized, so practically it was always 
burning upon the altar, and all other sacrifices 
were offered “ upon it.”’ 

Ver. 10. His linen garment.—This was 
‘‘the long tight-robe of fine white linen, or bys- 
sus, without folds, covering the whole body, and 
reaching down to the feet, with sleeves, woven 
as one entire piece, and with forms of squares 
intermixed, and hence called tesalated” (Ka- 
lisch). It is scarcely necessary to point out that 
linen, from its cleanliness, and from the readi- 
bess with which it could be washed, was selected 
as the priestly dress nut only among the Israel- 
ites, but among many other nations also, espe- 
cially the Egyptians, whose priests are therefore 
often described by Roman poets as linigeri. There 
were four parts of the priestly linen dress, of 
which two only are mentioned here, because all 
had been prescribed in Ex. xxviii. 40-43, and the 
girdle and the turban were of course to be un- 
derstood. The priests might not minister at the 
altar in any other garments, nor might they wear 
these outside the sacred precincts. 

And take up the ashes.— As the priest must 
be in his official dress at the altar, it was of ne- 
cessity that he should temporarily deposit the 
ashes near by, until he had finished the ordering 
of the altar. 

Ver. 11. And he shall put off his gar- 
ments.—The sacred dress was now to be laid 
aside as the priest must pass out of tbe taber- 
nacle and out of the camp. It has been ques- 
tioned whether the carrying forth of the ashes 
must necessarily be performed by the officiating 
priest himself. According to Jewish tradition it 
might be done by any of the priestly family who 
were excluded from officiating at the altar by 
reason of some bodily defect. The same tradi- 
tion also tells us that it was only required each day 
to carry forth a small quantity of the ashes—a 
shovel-full—allowing the rest to remain until the 
hollow of the altar below the grating was filled 
up, when all must be emptied and carried away. 

Untoa clean place.—There was a fitness 
too evident to require further reason, that the 
remains of what had been uscd for the holiest 
purposes should be deposited in a clean place. 

19 


— Without the camp, is a phrase belonging 
to the life of the wildernesa, but easily modified 
to the requirements of the settled life in Pales- 
tine. 

Ver. 12. Shall burn wood on it.—The fire 
was to be maintained always whether the pre- 
vious sacrifice remained burning sufficiently or 
not, so that fresh supplies of wood were to be 
added. Great care was taken in the selection 
and preparation of this wood, and any sticks 
worm-enten were rejected, And lay the burnt- 
offering.—All was to be arranged and the fire 
brightly burning before the time of offering the 
morning sacrifice. When this was laid upon the 
wood, the sacrificial day was begun, and the fat 
of the peace-offerings and any other sacrifices 
that might he presented were placed upon it. 

Ver. 13. The fire shall be ever burning 
upon the altar.—The fire upon the altar was 
not. as is sometimes supposed, originally kindled 
by the “fire from before the Lorp’’ (ix. 24), 


‘since it had been burning several days before 


that fire came forth; yet that fire so marked the 
Divine approbation of the priestly order as they 
entered upon their office, that a continual fire ia 
which that was always in a sense perpetuated, 
was a constant symbol and pledge of the Divine 
acceptance of the sacrifices offered upon it. So 
also, in later times, with the fire from heaven at 
the dedication of the temple (2 Chr. vii. 1). But 
besides this, ‘‘ It is evident that the fire burning 
continually, which was kept up by the daily 
burnt offering (Ex. xxix. 88), had a symbolical 
meaning. As the daily burnt sacrifice betokened 
the daily renewed gift of God, in like manner 
did this continually burning fire denote the un- 
ceasing, uninterrupted character of the same. 
Similar customs with the heathen had a different 
signification. Among the Persians (and among 
the Parsees in India at this day), fire was and is 
the visible representative of the Godhead; the 
continual burning of it, the emblem of eternity. 
The perpetual fire of Vesta (the ‘oldest god- 
dess’’’) among the Greeks and Romans, was the 
emblem of the inmost, purest warmth of life, 
which unites family and people—the hearth, as 
it were, the heart of a house or of a State. In 
both is shown the essential difference which ex- 
isted between these and the Divine covenant re- 
ligion.’’ Von Gerlach. Perpetual sacrificial fires 
were common among many ancient nations. 

It is obvious that during the marches of the 
life in the wilderness some special means must 
have been used for the preservation of this fire. 
On such occasions the altar was to be carefully 
cleaned and covered with a purple cloth and then 
with badgers’ skins.” (Num. iv. 13, 14). Pro- 
bably the fire was carried on the march in a ves- 
sel prepared for the purpose. 

B. Instructions for the priests concerning ob- 
lations. This division consists of two portions, 
the former of which (vers. 14-18) is a part of the 
same divine communication as the preceding di- 
vision, and relates to the priestly duties con- 
nected with the oblations of the people, whether 
voluntary or required; while the latter, (vers. 
19-28). forms a separate divine communication, 
and relates to the especial oblation of the high- 
priests themselves in connection with their con- 
secration, 
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The law of the oblation is a repetition in part 
of that in ch. ii., because it was there applied 
only to voluntary oblations, while here it in- 
cludes all; but there are also (in vers. 16-18) 
additional particulars not given before. 

Ver. 14. The sons of Aaron shall offer it. 
—This presentation of the whole oblation by the 
priests, which seems to have been an essential 
part of the sacrifice, has been already mentioned 
in ch. ii. 8, while ver. 15 merely repeats and ap- 
plies to all oblations the directions in ii. 2 for 
the private and voluntary oblation. 

Ver. 16. The following directions, which con- 
cern the duties of the priests, have not before 
been given. By their consuming the remainder 
of the oblation it became, like the sin-offering, a 
sacrifice wholly devoted tothe Lord. See note 
on ii. 8. Ouly those of Aaron’s sons might eat 
of it who were ceremonially clean. This is ex- 
pressed emphatically in regard to the peace 
offerings in vii. 21, The addition of the words 
with and bread in the A. V. singularly obscures 
the sense; it should be read unleavened shall 
it be eaten in a holy place. 

Ver. 17. I have given it.—Not merely by 
appointment, as God is the giver of all that man 
enjoys; but of my offerings, as of that which 
peculiarly belonged to God.—Most holy. See 
on ii, 8. 

Ver. 18. All the males.—Because they, and 
they only, were in the priestly succession. It 
includes both those who were actual priests, and 
their sons yet too young to officiate, but who at 
the proper age would become priests; and still 
further, those who were of priestly family, but 
were hindered by bodily defect or infirmity from 
ministering atthe altar. Whatsoever touch- 
eth them shall be holy.—Two senses are pos- 
sible: (a) nothing shall be allowed to touch 
them which is not holy; (b) whatever does 
touch them shall thereby become holy. The 
latter must be considered the true sense in ac- 
cordance with the analogy of vers. 27, 28, and 
Ex. xxix. 87, (comp. Hag. ii. 12, 13), and with 
this sense the command, understood of inanimate 
objects, as Calmet suggests, presents no diffi- 
culty. The LXX. and Vulg., however, (not the 
Semitic versions which of course present the 
same ambiguity as the Heb.), like the A. V., un- 
derstood it of persons, and so understood, it has 
occasioned much difficulty to commentators. 
Lange, following Theodoret, says ‘ Whoever 
should touch this most holy flesh offering (and 
more especially the meat offering) should be 
holy, should henceforward be considered to be- 
long to the Sanctuary.” He then gives various 
differing interpretations. It is beiter to avoid 
the difficulty altogether as above. 

Ver. 20. In the day when he is anointed. 
—The new communication in relation to the high- 
priest's oblation begins with ver. 19. Most com- 
mentators understand the time when this obla- 
tion was to be offered as at the end of the seven 
days of consecration, as the high-priest was only 
then qualified to officiate. The word day would 
then be understood as in Gen. ii.4. Lange, how- 
ever, says *‘on each of the seven days, not only 
on the eighth day, when the consecration was 
finished (ch. viii. 84) this was to be offered.” 
An oblation perpetual.—<A few interpreters 


(a8 Kalish and Knobel) understand this of an 
observance to be always repeated at the conse- 
cration of each successive high-priest, and then 
only. More generally it is interpreted as refer- 
ring to a daily oblation always to be offered 
morning and evening by the high-priest. Such 
ig the uniform Jewish interpretation. It is pro- 
bably this offering that is referred to in Ecclu. 
xlv. 14; see also Philo, de Vict. Jos. Ant. iii. ch. 
\0 37. Several eminent Jewish authorities, as 
Maimonides and Abarbanel, have supposed that 
the same offering was also required of every 
priest at his entrance upon his office; but this 
opinion, as it has not been widely adopted, so it 
seems to have no foundation in the law. The 
high-priest alone is distinctly designated in 
ver. 22. 

The tenth part of an Bphah.—The same 
amount which was required for the sin offering 
of the poorest of the people in v. 11. This 
amount was to be presented by the high-priest 
as a single offering which wasto be afterwards 
divided and offered half in the morning and half 
at night. 

Ver. 28. It shall not be eaten.—In other ob- 
lations all was given to God, but ia part throagh 
the priest; in the priestly oblation, he could not 
offer it to God through himself, and therefore it 
must of necessity be wholly burnt. 

C. Instructions for the priests concerning sin 
offerings. 

Lange adheres to the view he has given in ch. 
iv., and makes this division include both the sin 
and the trespass offerings. For his reasons see 
ch. iv. He, however, calls the next division 
‘¢ The ritual of the trespass offering.”’ 

We have here the third of the five divine com- 
munications contained in this rection. The first 
includes the burnt offerings and oblations, while 
the second, as an appendix to this, is occupied 
with the special oblations of the high-priest; the 
present communication extends to vii. 21, and 
embraces the directions to the priests concerning 
the various other kinds of sacrifice. In the or- 
der in which they &re mentioned in chs. iii.—v. 
the peace offerings came before the sin and tres- 
pass Offerings, while here they are placed after 
them; the reason for this change is well ex- 
plained by Murphy, as resulting from the differ- 
ent priuciple of arrangement appropriate in the 
two cases. In the instructions for the people 
the order of the sacrifices is that of their com- 
parative frequency, the burnt offering and obla- 
tion being constant (although not so as voluntary 
offerings), the peace offerings habitual, the sin 
and trespass offerings, from their nature, occa- 
sional; here the principle of arrangement is in 
the treatment of the flesb,—the burnt offering, 
(with which the oblation is associated) was 
wholly consumed on the altar, the sin and tres- 
pass offerings were partly eaten by the priests, 
the peace-offerings both by the priests and the 
people. 

Ver. 25. In the place where the burnt 
offering.—It is evident from ver. 80 that this 
whole direction refers to the sin offerings of the 
people, not of the high-priest or of the whole 
congregation. These were to be killed in the | 
usual place of killing the smaller ssaorificial ani- 
mals, on the nortn side of the altar. See note 
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on i. 11. The sin effering for the high-priest 
and for the congregation, consisting of a bullock, 
was to be killed (i. 8) where the bullock for 
burnt offering was killed “before the door of 
the tabernacle.” See note on i. 8. 

It is most holy.—See on ii. 8. 

Ver. 25. The priest that offereth it.—For 
the exceptions see ver. 80. The flesh of the or- 
dinary sin-offering belonged, not to the priests 
asa body, but to the particular priest that of- 
fsred it. It was, however, much more than he 
could consume alone, and therefore iu ver. 29 
all males of the priestly family were allowed to 
eat of it, doubtless on the invitation of the offi- 
ciating priest, or by some established arrange- 


ment. 

Ver. 27. Shall be holy.—As in ver. 18. In 
regard to the peculiarly sacred character of the 
sin offering Lange says, ‘‘the complete surren- 
der to Jehovah is expressed in three ways: 1) 
Forbidding the flesh to the unclean ;” [But this, 
although to be supposed, is not mentioned here, 
whereas it is very emphatically commanded in 
connection with the peace offerings, vii. 20, 21]. 
«¢2) Washing the garments sprinkled with blood 
in a holy place, or in the court. Here the re- 
gard is not for the cleansing of the garment, but 
for the blood,—it must not be carried on the 
garment out of the sanctuary; 3) If the vessel in 
which the flesh was cooked was earthen, it had 
to be broken, if of copper, it had to be scoured 
and rinsed, so that nothing of the substance of 
the flesh should remain sticking to it.”” On the 
reason for the peculiar sacredness with which 
the flesh of the sin offering was regarded vari- 
ous opinions have been held. Itseems unneces- 
sary, however, to look for this reason in the sup- 
position that the victim was regarded as bearing 
either the sins of the offerer, or the punishment 
due to those sins. The simple fact that God had 
appointed the sin-offering as a means whereby 
sinfulness might ‘‘be covered,” and sinful man 
might approach Him in His perfect holiness, is 
enough to invest that means, like the altar upon 
which it was offered, with a sacredness which 
needs no analysis for its explanation. The very 
important passage, ch. x. 17, usually referred to 
in this connection, will be treated of in its place. 

Thou shalt wash.—The second person is 
used because the command is addressed to the 
priest. The garment referred to is probably 
that of the offerer; it might easily happen that 
this would sometimes be stained by the spurting 
of the blood of the victim, but he was not to wash 
it himself; no particle of the blood might be car- 
ried out of the sanctuary, and none might med- 
dle with it but the divinely appointed priest, 

Ver. 28. But the earthen vessel.—Un- 
glazed earthenware would absorb the juices of 
the flesh so that they could not be removed; 
hence such vessels must be broken that the flesh 
of the sin offering might not be profaned. The 
brazen pot probably stands for any metallic 
vessel, and these being less porous, might be 
perfeotly freed from the flesh by scouring and 
rinsing. For the same reason the earthen vessel 
into which any of the small unclean animals 
when dead had fallen (xi. 88, 85), must be 
broken ; from its absorptive qualities it took tbe 
character of that which had been within it, and 


was unfit for other use. No direction is given 
for the disposition of the broken fragments. It. 
iy more likely that they were disposed of with 
the ashes from the altar, than that, as Jewish 
tradition affirms, the earth opened to swallow 
them up. No mention is made of any other me- 
thod of cooking the flesh of the sacrifice than by 
boiling. From 1 Sam. ii. 18-15, and from the 
allusion in Zech. xiv. 21, it would appear that 
the same method was observed also in later ages. 

Ver. 29. All the males.—Comp. Note on 
ver. 18. 

Ver. 80. But no sin offering whereof any 
of the blood is brought in the tabernacle. 
—Comp. iv. 6-7, 11, 12, 16-18, 21; xvi. 27. This 
shows that from the foregoing directions the 
sin offerings for the high-priest and for the whole 
congregation are to be excepted; for these no 
directions are here given, since the priest had 
nothing more to do with them than has already 
been provided for in ch. iv. 

D. Instructions for the priests concerning 
trespass offerings. vii. 1-6. 

In the LXX. this and the next division (vii. 7- 
10) form a part of ch. vi. This is certainly the 
better division; but the A. V. has here followed 
the Hebrew, as in the division between chaps. 
v, and vi., it followed the LXX.—in both cases 
for the worse. 

In the former directions for the trespass offer- 
ing (v. 14—vi. 7) designed for the people, no- 
thing is said of what parts are to be burned on 
the altar, nor of the disposal of the remainder. 
The directions on these points are now given to 
the priests. The ritual is precisely the same as 
for the ordinary sin-offering except in the treat- 
ment of the blood. This was to be treated as 
that of the burnt and of the peace offerings, viz. 
to be sprinkled on the sides of the altar, instead 
of being placed on its horns as in the sin 
offering. See iii. 2, 8, 18; iv. 6, 80, 84. 
The Codex Middoth (iii. 1) is quoted for the 
tradition of the Jews that there was a scarlet 
thread or line around the altar just at the middle 
of its height; and that the blood of the burnt 
offering was sprinkled above, and that of the 
trespass offering below this line. No mention 
is made of laying on of hands in the trespass 
offering, either here or in v. 14—vi. 7 (where it 
would more naturally occur). Knobelargues from 
thia omiasion that it was omitted in this offering ; 
itis more likely that there is no mention of it 
because it was a universal law in the case of all 
virtims and therefore did not require to be spe- 
cified. 

Ver. 8. The fat tail is specified because the 
viotim in the trespass offering must always be a 
ram. For other points see ch. iii. 

B. Instructions concerning the priests’ por- 
tion of the above. vii. 7-10. 

Before proceeding to those sacrifices, of which 
& part was returned to be consumed by the of- 
ferer, summary directions are now given in re- 
gard to all the preceding offerings, which were 
wholly devoted to the Lord, whether by being 
wholly consumed upon the altar, or partly eaten 
by the priests. 

Ver. 7. One law for them—, ¢e., in respect 
to the matter here treated of, the disposal of their 
flesh. The priest that maketh atonement. 
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—The flesh of these victims did not become the | too small for the accompanying feast) as is pro- 


common property of the priestly body, but was 
the peculiar perquisite of the officiating priest. 
He might, of course, ask others, and especially 
those who were hindered by bodily infirmity 
from officiating, to share it with him. 

Ver. 8. Shall have to himself the skin.— 
Bince this was unsuitable for burning upon the 
altar, and yet the victim was wholly devoted. 
No directions are any where given in regard to 
the skins of the other offerings, except those 
which were to be burned with the flesh without 
the camp. The Mishna (Sebach 12, 3) says that 
the skins of all victims designated as ‘‘ most holy”’ 
were given to the priests, while those of other 
victims (f. ¢., the peace offerings in their variety ) 
belonged to the offerer. This distinction, being 
in accordance with the character of the sacrifice, 
is probably true. Among the heathen, the skin 
of the sacrificial animals usually belonged to the 
priest, and was by them often perverted to super- 
stitious uses. See Patrick, Kalisch, and others. 
Some commentators trace the origin of the cus- 
tom in regard to the burnt offering back to 
Adam; it rather lies still further back in the 
nature of the sacrifice. 

Ver. 9. And all the oblation.—Except, of 
course, the ‘‘memorial,’”’ which was burned 
upon the altar, and which having been carefully 
provided for in chap. ii, did not require to be 
specified in this brief summary. In this verse 
all cooked oblations are assigned to the officiating 
priest; while in the next all that are uncooked 
are given to the priestly body equally. The 
former included all the oblations of ii, 4-10, and 
it is generally supposed that even these required 
to be consumed without delay; the latterinolude 
the oblations of ii. 1, and probably that of ii. 15; 
also the alternative sin offering of v. 11, and the 
jealousy offering of Num. v. 16, Only the two 
latter come under the class of dry, the others 
being mingled, with oil. Thus all oblations, 
except that of the thank offering (vii. 14) and 
the ‘*memorial’’ in all cases, was in one way or 
the other consumed by the priests. A secondary 
object in the assignment of these sacrifices was 
the support of the priests. See Ezek. xliv. 29. 

F.. Instructions for the priests in regard to 
the peace offerings in their variety, vii. 11-21. 

For the reason why the peace offerings are 
here placed last, see note on vi. 24. 

We here enter upon an entirely different kind 
of sacrifice from those which have gone before, 
and therefore there is a different ritual. The 
former had reference to the means of approach 
to God through the forgiveness of sin; these are 
more closely connected with the idea of con- 
tinued communion with God, and hence, so far 
as their object is concerned, seem to belong more 
properly to the second part of the book. Never- 
theless, for the purpose of law, the stronger con- 
nection is, a8 sacrifices, with the general laws 
of sacrifice, and hence they must necessarily be 
placed here. Moreover, they are not to be con- 
sidered altogether by themselves, but, as Outram 
has noted, as generally following piacular sacri- 
fices, and therefore as together with them form- 
ing the complete act of worship. 

The peace offerings might be of any animal 
allowed for sacrifice (except birds which were 


vided in chap. iii. They might be of either the 
herd or the flock, and either male or female. No 
limitation of age is given in the law, although 
Jewish tradition limits the age of those offered 
from the herd to from one to three years, and 
of those from the flock to from one to two years 
complete. On the place for the killing of the 
victims, see note oni. 11. Historical examples 
of these offerings are very frequent in the later 
books, ¢e.g., 1 Sam. i. 4; ix. 13, 24; xi. 15; xvi. 
3, 5; 1 Kings viii. 65; 1 Chron. xvi. 8, ete. Bi- 
milar sacrificial feasts among the heathen are 
miliar to all readers of Homer. 

Three varieties of the peace offering are dis- 
tinguished, or rather two principal kinds, the 
second of which is again subdivided—(a) The 
thank offering, vers. 12-15, which included all 
the public and prescribed peace offerings; (5) 
the (1) vow, or (2) voluntary offering, vers. 16- 
18, both of which were sacrifices of individuals. 
The two kinds were broadly separated from one 
another by the length of time during which it 
was lawful to eat the flesh, while the sub-varie- 
ties of the second kind are only distinguished in 
the purpose of the offerer. ‘There are three 

ossible forms in which man can offer with re- 
erence to his prosperity or safety: praise and 
thanksgiving for experiences in the past; promi- 
sing in regard to a desire in thefuture; expression 
of thankful prosperity in the present.” Lange. 

Vers. 12-15. The thank offering. 

Ver. 12. The thank offering was accompanied 
by an oblation of three kinds, to which a fourth 
was added (ver. 18) of leavened bread, which 
last is perhaps to be considered as an accompani- 
ment rather than a part of the offering, as it is 
doubtful whether it is ihcluded in the “heave 
offering’? of ver. 14. Still, as none of this ob- 
lation was placed upon the altar, the leavened 
bread would not come under the prohibition of 
ii, 11 and of Ex. xxiii. 18; xxxiv. 265. The 
drink offerings proscribed with this and other 
sacrifices in Num. xv. (and alluded to in 


‘Lev. xxiii. 18, 87) as to be offered ‘‘when ye 


be come into the land of your habitation,’ are 
not mentioned here, probably because they were 
not easily obtained during the life in the wilder- 
ness. The abundance of bread of various kinds 
here required was in view of the sacrificial meal 
to follow. Jewish tradition affirms that with 
certain peace offerings of festivals (Hagigak and 
Sheineah) no bread was offered. 

Ver. 14. One out of each offering—4. ¢., 
one cake out of the number of each kind pre- 
sented, and perhaps one from the loaves of 
leavened bread. An heave offering.—Herein 
this oblation is strongly distinguished from the 
oblations accompanying the burnt offering. No 
part of them was placed upon the altar. Comp. 
the heave offerings of the Levites, Num. xviii. 
26-80. It must be inadvertently that Lange says 
‘cone of the unleavened cakes was offered to Je- 
hovah on His altar as a heave offering; all the 
rest of the meat offering fell to the share of the 
priest who sacrificed ;”’ for it is plain from the 
text that the one offered as a heave offering was 
not consumed, but belonged to the officiating 
priest, while the rest were returned to the of- 
ferer. The heave offering was waved in the 
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hands up and down before the altar, but not 
placed upon it. 

Ver. 15. Shall be eaten the same day.— 
Comp. the similar provision in regard to the 
Paschal lamb, Ex. xii. 10, and also in regard to 
the manna, Ex. xvi. 19. The same command is 
repeated in regard to the thank offering in xxii. 
29, 80; while the greater liberty allowed in the 
vow and voluntary offerings (ver. 16) is also re- 
peated xix. 5-8. In both cases Jewish tradition 
affirms that the rule applied also to the accom- 
panying oblations. The difference of time al- 
lowed in which the flesh of these two kinds of 
peace offerings might be eaten evidently marks 
the one as of a superior sacredness to the other. 
Yet it is not easy to say wherein precisely the 
difference consisted. The general observation is 
that the thank offerings were purely unselfish, 
offered in gratitude for blessings already re- 
ceived; while the vow and voluntary offerings 
had respect to something yet hoped for, and 
therefore involved a selfish element. But it is 
not altogether clear that this was the case with 
the voluntary offering. Outram (p. 131, Eng. 
tr.), on the authority of Maimonides and Abar- 
banel, makes the distinction to consist in the vow 
offering being general—a promise to present a 
certain kind of victim or its value, and this re. 
mained in all cases binding; while the voluntary 
offering was particular—a promise to present a 
particular animal, which became void in case of 
the animal’s death. Under this interpretation 
both have respect to the future. If there were 
any accidental remainder of the thank offering 
after the first day, it was doubtless consumed 
(but not on the altar), as in the case of the Pas- 
chal lamb (Ex. xii. 10) and of the other peace 
offerings (ver. 17), and the consecration offerings 
(Ex. xxix. 84). Several reasons have been as- 
signed for the limitation of the time for eating. 
Outram says, ‘‘The short space of time within 
which the victims might be eaten, seems to have 
been designed to prevent any corruption of the 
sacrifices, and to guard against covetousness,’’ 
and he quotes Philo at length in support of this 
double reason. The incentive hereby added to 
the command to share these feasts with the 
poor, and especially the poor Levites, though en- 
tirely rejected by Keil, is made more or less pro- 
Ininent by Theodoret (who gives this reason 
only), Corn. & Lapide, Kalisch, Rosenmiiller, and 
others. ‘The recollection that in warm lands 
meat soon spoils, may give us the idea that the 
feaster was compelled in consequence to invite 
in the poor.”’ Lange. It must be remembered also 
that the feast would rapidly lose its sacrificial as- 
sociations as the interval was prolonged between 
it and the offering of the sacrifice. 

Vers. 16-18. The vow and voluntary offerings. 
The distinction between these has already been 
pointed out. Both were clearly inferior to the 
thank offering. It is to be remembered that 
these did not belong to the class of expiatory of- 
ferings, and hence the vow offering of St. Paul 
(Acts xviii. 18; xxi. 28-26) had in it nothing in- 
consistent with his faith in the one Sacrifice for 
sins offered on Calvary. These offerings might 
be eaten on the two days following the sacrifice, 
bui the remainder on the third day ghall be 
burnt with fire. . 


Ver. 18. The penalty for the transgression of 
this command was not only that the offering 
went for nothing—it shall not be accepted; 
but further, it shall be an abomination, and 
the soul that eateth of it shall bear his ini- 
quity. The sense is not, as many suppose, that 
the offering being made void, the offerer re- 
mained with his former iniquity uncleansed; for 
these offerings were not at all appointed for the 
purpose of atonement, or the forgiveness of sin; 
but that the offerer, having transgressed a plain 
aud very positive command, must bear the conse- 
quences of such transgression. 

The distinctions in regard to these offerings 
(as in the case of those which have gone before) 
embrace only the common sacrifices of their 
kind. There were other special peace-offerings 
(xxiii. 19, 20) which were otherwise dealt with. 

In later times, the place where the -peace- 
offerings might be eaten was réstricted to the 
holy city (Deut. xii. 6, 7, 11, 12); at present, 
there was no occasion for such a command, 
while all were together in the camp in the wil- 
derness, But all sacrificial animals slain for food 
must be offered as sacrifice to the Lord (xvii. 8, 4). 

Kalisch (p. 144 ss.) says: ‘‘The character of 
these feasts cannot be mistaken. It was that of 
jvyfulness tempered by solemnity, of solemnity 
tempered by joyfulness: the worshipper had 
submitted to God an offering from his property; 
he now received back from Him a part of the 
dedicated gift, and thus experienced anew the 
same gracious beneficence which had enabled 
him to appear with his wealth before the altar; 
he therefore consumed that portion with feelings 
of humility and thankfulness; but he was bid- 
den at once to manifest those blissful sentiments 
by sharing the meat not only with his house- 
hold, which thereby Was reminded of the divine 
protection and mercy, but also with his needy 
fellow-beings, whether laymen or servants of 
the temple. Thus these beautiful repasts were 
stamped both with religious emotion and human 
virtue. The relation of friendship between God 
and the offerer which the sacrifice exhibited 
was expressed and seated by the feast which 
intensified that relation into one of an actual 
covenant; the momentary harmony was extended 
to a permanent union; and these notions could 
not be expressed more intelligibly, at least to 
an Eastern people, than by a common meal, 
which to them is the familiar image of friend- 
ship and communion, of cheerfulness and joy. 
. . . . Some critics have expressed an opposite 
view, contending that the offerer was not consi- 
dered as the guest of God, but, on the contrary, 
God as the guest of the offerer; but this is 
against the clear expressions of the law; the 
sacrificer surrendered the whole victim to the 
Deity (iii. 1, 6, 7, 12), and confirmed his inten- 
tion by burning on the altar the fat parts, which 
represented the entire animal. ... The Apos- 
tle Paul says distinctly: ‘Are nat they who eat 
of the sacrifices partakers of the altar’ or ‘of 
the Lord’s table?’ ”’ 

Vers. 19-21. The sanctity of even this inferior 
sacrifice ig strongly guarded. Peace-offerings 
being representative especially of communion 
with the Most Holy, all uncleanness or contact 
with uncleanness is rigorously forbidden. 
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Ver. 19. And as for the flesh, all that be 
clean shall eat thereof,—meaning, of course, 
the flesh in general—that which has not touched 
any unclean thing. The sense might easily be 
made more clear; but there is no ground for 
altering the translation. 

Ver. 20. Shall be cut off from his people, 
t. e. be excommunicated, cast out from the com- 
monwealth of Israel. This might sometimes, as 
in Ex. xxxi. 14, involve also the punishment of 
death, but only when the offence was also a 
civil one. Capital punishment is not intended 
by the expression itself.—That pertain unto 
the Lord.—This shows plainly enough that the 
victim, once offered, was considered as belong- 
ing to God, and hence that they who feasted 
upon it were the guests of the Lord. 

Ver. 21. Unclean beast, etc. This is to be 
understood of the dead bodies of these animals. 
Uncleanness was not communicated by their 
touch while living; but, on the other hand, it 
was communicated by the touch of the body, 
even of clean animals which had died a natural 
death, or as we should say, of carrion. 

Nothing is here said of the portion of the 
priests, that being the subject of a distinct di- 
vine communication (vers. 28-36). 

G. Instructions in regard to the Fat and the 
Blood. Vers. 22-27. From its importance, this 
group of commands forms the exolusive subject 
of another communication, and is addressed to 
the people, because, while these portions were in 
the especial charge of the priests, it was neces- 
sary to warn the people very carefully against 
making use of them themselves. It comes ap- 

ropriately in connection with the peace offer- 
ings, because it was only of these that the peo- 
ple eat at all, and hence hore there was especial 
liability to transgress this command. 

Ver. 22. No manner of fat, of ox, or of 
sheep, or of goat.—The prohibition of the 
eating of fat extends only to the sacrificial ani- 
mals, and isto be so understood in ch. iii. 17. 
The reason of this prohibition appears in ver. 
25: this fat was appropriated to burning upon 
the altar, and hence any other use of it was a 
profanation. While the Israelites were in the 
wilderness, all animals slain for food, which 
were allowed in sacrifice, were presented as 
victims, and their fat was burned on the altar. 
Afterwards, in view of the settlement in the 
promised land, this restriction was removed, 
Deut. xii. 15, 21. With that permission the 
prohibition of blood is emphatically repeated ; 
but nothing is said of the fat. Hence Keil ar- 
gues that in such case the eating of the fat was 
allowable, and this opinion is strongly confirmed 
by Deut. xxxii. 44, enumerating among the good 
things to be enjoyed the ‘fat of lambs, and 
rams of the breed of Bashan.’’ Nevertheless, 
the language of universal prohibition is distinct 
in ch. ili. 17, unless that is to be understood 
only of animals offered in sacrifice. The gene- 
rality of commentators understand, in accord- 
ance with Jewish tradition, that the fat of the 
sacrificial animals was perpetually forbidden. 
In any case the prohibited fat was of course 
that which was burned on the altar, the separa- 
ble fat, not that which was intermingled with 
the flesh. 


Ver. 24. That which died of itself, its blood 
not baving been poured out, and that which was 
torn of heasts, was prohibited as food (xxii. 8), 
and if any partook of it, he must undergo puri- 
fication. and ‘‘ be unclean until the even” (xvii. 
15). The fat of such snimals therefore could 
no more be eaten than their flesh; but since it 
was also unfit for the altar, it might be used 
in any other use. Nothing is said of the fat 
of fowls as no special use was made of this oa 
the altar. 

Vers. 26, 27. The prohibition of blood is ab- 
solute and perpetual, and this for the reasons 
given in xvii. 11. It has been urged tbat as 
nothing is anywhere said of the blood of fish, 
that is not included in the prohibition. More 
probably this was of too little importance to ob- 
tain particular mention, and the general princi- 
ple on which blood is absolutely forbidden must 
be considered as applying bere also, notwith- 
standing any tradition to the contrary. 

H. Instructions for the priests’ portion of the 
peace offerings. Vers. 28-36. 

This, the final communication of this part of 
the book, is also addressed to the people, be- 
cause the priests’ portion was taken from that 
which would otherwise have been returned to 
them, and it therefore concerned them to under- 
stand the law. It stands here quite in its right 
place: ‘*When the priest’s rights in all the 
other sacrifices were enumerated, this was omit- 
ted, because the people here took the place of 
the priest in respect of the flesh. When the 
special nature of this offering in this respect 
has been made prominent, a new communication 
is made, addressed to the sons of Israel, and 
directing them, among other things, to assign 
certain portions of the victim to the priest.” 
Murphy. 

Ver. 29. Shall bring his offering unto 
the Lord.—The object of this provision seems 
to be to secure an actual, instead of a merely 
constructive offering. As most of the flesh was 
to be consumed by the offerer, it might possibly 
have been supposed sufficient merely to send 
in the consecrated parts; but the law regards 
the whole as offered to the Lord, and therefore 
requires that it shall be distinctly presented 
before Him. 

Ver. 80. His own hands shall bring.— 
Still farther to guard the sacrificial character 
of this offering, which was more in danger of 
being secularized than any other, it is required 
that the parts especially destined for the Lord's 
use might not be sent in by any servant or other 
messenger, but must be presented by the offer- 
er’s own hands. Comp. viii. 27; Ex. xxix. 


24-26; Num. vi. 19, 20.—The fat with the 


breast.—The construction of by is as in Ex. 


xii. 8,9. Breast is that part between the shoul- 
ders in front which we call the brisket, and which 
included the cartilaginous breast-bone. 

A wave-offering.—The breast is to bea 
wave-offering, the right leg (ver. 31) a heave- 
offering. These two kinds of offering are 
clearly distinguished in the law. Both are 
mentioned together in ver. 34, and frequently 
(x. 14,15; Ex. xxix. 24-27; Num. vi. 20; xviii. 
11, 18, 19, etc.) as distinct offerings; the hesve- 
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offering is mentioned alone (xxii. 12; Ex. xxv. 
2,3; xxx. 18-15; xxxv. 5; xxxvi. 8, 6; Num. 
xv. 19-21; xviii. 24; xxxi. 29, 41, 52, etc.), and so 
is the wave offering (xiv. 12, 21, 24; xxiii. 15, 
17, 20; Ex. xxxviii. 24, 29; Num. viii. 11, 18, 
ete.); although both apparently are sometimes 
used simply in the sense of offering and coupled 
together without distinction of meaning (Ex. 
xxxv. 21-24); both are here applied to the offer- 
ings of metal for the tabernacle, though the 
other offerings are only spoken of as heave 
offerings. The distinction is much obscured in 
the A. V. by the frequent translation of both by 
the simple word offering, and sometimes without 
any note of this in the margin. In regard to 
the parts of the sacrifices designated by the two 
terms, the distinction is clearly marked; the 
heave-leg belonged exclusively to the officiating 
priest, while the wave-breast was the common 
property of the priestly order. The distinction 
in the ceremonial between them it is less easy to 
make. That of the wave offering appears to 
have been the more solemn and emphatic, con- 
sisting in the priest placiog his hands under 
those of the offerer (which held the offering to 
be waved), aud moving them to and fro—some 
of the Rabbins say, towards each of the four 
quarters, and also up and down. The heaving, 
on the other hand, appears to have been a sim- 
ple lifting up of the offering. (See authorities 
in Outram I. 15, 3 V.) In all cases of the wave 
offering of parts of animals, only the fat was 
burned, except in the peculiar case of the con- 
secration of the priests commanded in Ex. xxix. 
22-26, and fulfilled in viii. 25-29, when the leg 
was also burned. In the case of the “ waving” 
of the Levites (Num. viii. 11-19), they were 
wholly given up to God as the ministrants of the 
priests. Lange says: ‘The breast may repre- 
sent the bold readiness, the leg the energetic 
progress, which in the priest are always desi- 
rable.’’ 

During the sojourn in the wilderness, where 
all sacrificial animals that were to be eaten were 
offered in sacrifice, the priests’ portion was only 
the breast and the right leg; afterwards, when 
permission was given to kill these animals for 
food in the scattered habitations of the people, 
and thereby the perquisites of the priests were 


greatly reduced, there was added (Deut. xviii. 
8) **the shoulder (J’'11) and the two cheeks and 
the maw.” 


Ver. 34. A statute forever.—<As long as the 
sacrificial system and the Aaronic priesthood 
should endure. 

Ver. 35. In the day when he presented 
them.—At the time when God, by the hand of 
Moses, brought them near to minister. The verb 
is without an expressed nominative in the He- 
brew as in the English. 

oe conclusion of this part of the book. Vers. 
87, 38. 

Ver. 87. The enumeration in this verse is to 
be understood not merely of the immediately pre- 
ceding section; but of the whole law of sacrifice 
as given in all the preceding chapters. 

Of the consecrations.—Lit., ‘‘of the fill- 
ings’’ sc. of the hands. Comp. Ex. xxix. 19-28, 
The ordinance for the consecration of the priests 
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has been given in full there; but still something 
of it has been directed here (vi. 19-23) so that it 
must necessarily appear in this recapitulation. 

Ver. 38. In Mount Sinai.—That this ex- 
pression is used broadly for the region of Mt. 
Sinai, not distinctively for the mountain itself, 
is apparent from the concluding clause of the 
verse, 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


I. In the stress laid upon the necessity of 
maintaining perpetually the fire divinely kindled 
on tue altar, is taught the necessity of the divine 
approval of the means by which man seeks to 
approach God. The only Mediator under the 
old Covenant as under the new, is Christ; but 
as the divine appointment was of old necessary 
to constitute the types which prefigured Him, 
and by means of which the worshipper availed 
himself of His sacrifice,—so now, man may claim 
the benefits of Christ’s work for bis redemption 
only in those ways which God has approved. 

If. The priests, and the high-priest, like the 
people, must offer oblations and sacrifices. They 
were separated from the people only in so far as 
the functions of their office required; in the ia- 
dividual relation of their souls to God, they 
formed no caste, and stood before Him on no dif- 
ferent footing from others. This is a funda- 
mental principle in all the divine dealings with 
man; ‘there is no respect of persons with God,”’ 
(Rom. ii. 11, ete.). 

III, In the assimilation of the trespass to the 
sin offering is shown how wrong done to man is 
also sin against God; while in the peculiar or- 
dinances belonging to the sin offering alone, we 
see the peculiar sinfulness of that sin which is 
committed directly agains€ God. 

IV. The provision for a portion for the priests 
from the various offerings, and from the oblation 
accompanying the whole burnt offering seta forth 
in act the general principle declared in words in 
the New Testament, ‘that they which minister 
about holy things live of the things of the tem- 
ple.”” (1 Cor. ix. 13). 

V. The peace offerings are called in the LXX. 
frequently ‘‘ sacrifices of praise’ (Fuoia: ti¢ at- 
veotwc); by the use of the same phraseology in 
the Ep. to the Heb. (xiii. 15) applied to Christ, 
He is pointed out as the Antitype of this sacri- 
fice: ‘‘ By Him, therefore, let us offer the sacri- 
fice of praise (Avciay aivécewc) to God continu- 
ally;’’ and again (ver. 10) ‘* We have an altar 
whereof they have no right to eat which serve 
the tabernacle.”’ 

VI. In the oblation accompanying the peace 
offering leavened bread was required. This 
could not be admitted for burning upon the altar 
for reasons already given; nevertheless it must 
be presented to the Lord for a heave offering. 
Many things in man’s daily life cannot, from 
their nature, be directly appropriated to the ser- 
vice of God; yet all must be sanctified by being 
presented before Him. 

VIL. In the strict prohibition to the people of 
the fat which was appropriated as the Lord's 
portion was taught, in a w»y auited to the ap- 
prehension of the Israelites, the general princi- 
ple that whatever has heen appropriated to God 
may not rightly be diverted to any other use. 
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VIII. The various kinds of sacrifice here re- 
cognized as means of approach to God, and the 
provisions for their constant repetition, alike 
indicate their intrinsic insufficiency and tempo- 
rary character. Otherwise “would they not 
have ceased to be offered, because that the wor- 
shippers once purged should have had no more 
conscience of sins?’ (Heb. x. 2). 

1X. The same temporary and insufficient cba- 
racter attached to the peace offerings, which ex- 
pressed communion with God. As Keil has 
_ pointed out, they still left the people in the outer 
court, while God was enthroned behind the vail 
in the holy of holies, and this vail could only be 
removed by the sacrifice on Culvary. And in 
general, as the office of the old Coveuant was to 
give the knowledge of sin rather than, by any- 
thing within itself, completely to do it away ; 80 
was it designed to awaken rather than to satisfy 
the desire for reconciliation and communion 
with God. In so far as it actually accomplished 
either purpose, it was by its helping the faith 
of the worshippers to lean, through ita types, 
upon the one true Sacrifice in the tuture., 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


VI. Vers. 9-13. The ever-burning fire; kin- 
dled by Gud, but kept alive by man; the accept- 
ance of our efforts to approach God is from Him, 
but He gives or withholds it according to our 
desire and exertion. ‘Quench not the Spirit.” 
; (i Thess. v. 19). The Spirit Cwororei, but it is 

or us avaywrupely (2 Tim.i.6) Wordsworth. Pat 
on his linen garment; the inward purity re- 
quired in those who are serving immediately at 
the altar is fitly symbolized by outward signs. 
Even that which is becoming in service of other 
kinds, as the carrying forth of the ashes, may 
well be replaced in duties which are more nearly 
related to the divine Presence. 

Vers. 14-18. The oblation. That is truly of- 
fered to God which is consumed in His service, 
though but the ‘- memorial ”’ of it and tbe frank- 
incense, typifying prayer and praise, can be ac- 
tually given directly to Him. Whatsoever 
toucheth them shall be holy.—As there is 
a contaminating effect in contact with evil, so 
is thoro a sanctifying effect from close contact 
with that which is holy. The woman in the 
Gospel by faith touched the holy One, and virtue 
went forth to heal her from her uncleanness. 
Origen (Ifom. 4 in Lev.). 

Vers. 19-23. Tha high-priest must offer an ob- 
lation for himself as well as for the people. Man 
never reaches on earth a stage of holiness so 
high that he needs not means of approach to 
God; He alone who ‘ was without sin”’ offered 
Himeelf for us. . 

Vers. 24-80. Everything connected with the 
sin-offering is to be scrupulously guarded from 
defilement, and everything which it touches re- 
ceives from it somewhat of its own character; & 
fit emblem and type of the true Sacrifice for sins, 
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Himself witbout sin. Whoever seeks the benefit 
of this Sacrifice, must ‘‘die unto sin,”’ and who- 
ever is sprinkled by His all-availing blood be- 
comes thereby ‘* purged from sin." Yet even 
so, the virtue of that blood may not be carried 
out of the sanctuary of God’s presence; they 
who, having been touched by the blood shed on 
Calvary, would depart from communion with God, 
must leave behind them all the efficacy of that 
atonement, 

Vil. Vers. 1-6. Though the sin whose promi- 
nent feature is harm done, be less than that in 
which the offence ia more directly against God, 
yet for the forgiveness of ove there is essentially 
the same law as for the other. Both are viola- 
tions of the law of love, and love toward God and 
man are so bound together that neither can truly 
exist without the other (1 Jno. iv. 20), and there 
can be no breach of the one without the other. 

Vers. 11-21. The peace offering was at once 
communion of the offerer with God and also the 
opportunity for extending his bounty to his fel- 
low-men. So always there is the same connec- 
tion. It was said to Cornelius, ‘Thy prayers 
and thine alma are come up for a memorial.” 
“To do good and to communicate forget not; 
for with such sacrifices God is well pleased’”’ 
(Heb. xiii, 16). The thank offering basa higher 
place than the vow or the voluntary offering: 
that is a nearer communion with God in which 
the grateful heart simply pours out its thanks- 
givings, than that in which, with some touch of 
selfishness, it still seeks some further blessing. 
Yet both are holy. But uncleanness allowed to 
continue, debarred from such communion; and 
sin. unrepented, in its very nature now forbids it. 

Vers. 37, 88. A summary of the law of sacri- 
fice in its variety. All these sacrifices were (as 
elsewhere shown) types of Christ; for it was 
impossible that the fulness of His gracious offices 
could be set forth by any single type. He is at 
once the whole burnt offering of complete conse- 
cratiou of Himself, through whom also we “ pre- 
sent our bodies a living sacrifice, holy, accept- 
able unto God;’’ and He is, too, the oblation, as 
that which man must present to God with his 
other sacrifices, as it is in and through Christ 
alone that our sacrifices can be acceptable; He 
is the ain offering, as it is through Him alone 
that our sins can be “covered”’ and effectual 
atonement be made for us; as trespass offering 
also, itis through His love shed abroad from 
Calvary, that we learn that love towards our fel- 
low-men in the exercise of which only can our 
transgressions against Him be forgiven; and so 
too is He the peace offering, for His very name 
is ‘* Peace.” His coming was “ peace on earth,’’ 
and by Him have we peace and communion with 
God. No one of these alone can fully typify 
Christ: beforghand each of His great offices in 
our behalf must be set forth by a separate sym- 
bolical teaching; but when He has come, all 
these separate threads are gathered into one, 
and He is become our ‘‘all in all” 
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PART SECOND. 


HISTORICAL. 


Cuaptgers VIII.—X. 


“The Sacrificing Priesthood: Its Consecration and its Typical Discipline shown by the Death of 
Nadab and Abihu.”—LANGE. 


The law of sacrifices having now been given, and the duties of the priests in regard to them appointed, all necessary 
preparation has been made for carrying out the consecration of the priests as commanded in Ex. xxix. This histcrical sec- 
tion follows, therefore, in its natural order, and takes up the thread of events at the close of the book of Exodus, where it 
was broken off that the necessary laws might be announced. There is, first, the consecration of the priests (chap. viii.), oo- 
capying seven days: then the record of the actual entrance of Aaron and his sons upon the discharge of their functions 
(chap. ix.); closing with the account of the transgression of two of those sons in their first official act, and their co uent 
punishment, together with certain instructions for the priests occasioned by this event (chap. x.). To enter understandingly 
upon the consideration of these chapters, it is necessary to have in mind the origin, nature, and functions of the priest- 


hood. These will be briefly discussed in the following 


PRELIMINARY NOTE ON THE LEVITICAL PRIESTHOOD. 


In the early days of the human race such 
priestly functions as were exercised at all were 
naturally undertaken by the head of the family, 
and hence arose what is called the patriarchal 
priesthood, of which the Scripture patriarchs are 
standing illustrations. When, however, families 
were multiplied and formed into communities or 
nations, the former provision was manifestly in- 
sufficient, and we meet with instances of priests 
for a larger number, as Jethro, ‘the priest of 
Midian’’ (for priest seems here to be the proper 


rendering of {i13). The chief priestly office was 


sometimes, and perhaps generally, associated 
with the chief civil authority, as in the case of 
‘‘Melchisedeo, king of Salem...... the priest 
of the Most High God’’ (Gen. xiv. 18), and 
among the heathen, Balak, who offered his sacri- 
fices himself (Num. xxiii.); a trace of this custom 
may perhaps be preserved in the occasional use 


of {113 for prince (Job xii. 19; 2 Sam. viii. 18; 
xx. 267). But in large nations the actual funo- 


tions of the priestly office must necessarily have 
devolved chiefly upon inferior priests. In Egypt 
the Israelites had been accustomed toa numerous, 
wealthy, and powerful body of priests, at the 
head of which stood the monarch. It is unneces- 
sary to speak of these further than to note a few 
points in which they were strongly coutrasted 
with the priests of Israel. In the first place, al- 
though the monarch was at the head of the whole 
priestly caste, yet as the popular religion of 
Egypt was polytheistic, each principal Divinity 
had his especial body of priests with a high- 
priest at their head. In contrast with this, mo- 
notheism was distinctly set forth in the Levitical 
legislation, by the one body of priests, with its 
single high-priest at its head. The Egyptian 
priests maintained an esoteric theology, not com- 
municated to the people, in which it would ap- 


pear that the unity of the Self-existent God and 
many other important truths were taught; in 
Israel the priests were indeed the keepers and 
guardians of the law (Deut. xxxi. 9, eéc.), but 
they were diligently to teach it all to the people 
(Lev. x. me to read the whole of it every seventh 
year to all the assembled people (Deut. xxxi. 
10-18), to supply the king with a copy for him- 
self to write out in full (Deut. xvii. 18, 19), and 
in general to teach God’s judgments to Jacob and 
His law to Israel (Deut. xxxiii. 10). While, 
therefore, from the nature of their occupatidch, 
they might be expected to have a more perfect 
knowledge of the law than the generality of the 
people, this knowledge was only more perfect as 
the result of more continued study, and might be 
equalled by any one who chose, and was actually 
shared by every one as far as he chose. The 
Egyptian priests were, moreover, great landed 
proprietors (besides being fed from the royal 
revenuer, Gen. xlvii. 22), and actually possessed 
one-third of the whole territory of Egypt; the 
priests of Israel, on the contrary, were expressly 
excluded from the common inheritance of the 
tribes, and had assigned to them only the cities 
with their immediate suburbs actually required 
for their residence, The priesthood of Egypt 
culminated in the absolute monarch who was at 
their head, and in whose authority they in some 
degree shared ; in Israel, on the other hand, the 
line between the civil and the priestly autbority 
and functions was most sharply drawn, primarily 
in the case of Moses and Aaron, Joshua and 
Eleazar, generally in the time of the judges (al- 
though in that troubled period this, like all other 
parts of the Mosaic system, was sometimes con- 
fused), and finally under the monarchy. It is 
indeed sometimes asserted that the kings, by 
virtue of their prerogative, were entitled to exer- 
cise priestly functions; but for this there is no 
real ground. The instances relied on are either 
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manifest cases of sacrifice offered at the command 
of the monarch (1 Kings iii. 15; viii. 62-64); or 
of the simple wearing of an ephod (2 Sam. vi. 
14), which by no means carried with it the 
priestly office; or else are misinterpretations of 
a particular word (1 Kings iv. 2, 6—see the 
Textual notes there; 2 Sam. viii. 18—the only 
case of real difficulty—comp. 1 Chr. xviii. 17). 
There are but two definite instances of the as- 
sumption of priestly functions by kings, and 
both of them were most sternly punished (1 
Sam. xiii. 10-14; 2 Chron. xxvi. 16-21). There 
was also the intrusion of Korah and his compa- 
nions on the priestly office and their exemplary 
punishment (Num. xvi.). In the later abnormal 
state under the Maccabees, it was not the kings 
who assumed priestly functions, but the priests 
who absorbed the royal prerogative. With these 
contrasts, it is plain that there was little in com- 
mon between the Egyptian and Levitical priest- 
hood, except what is necessarily implied in the 
idea of a priesthood at all, and is found in that 
of the nations of antiquity generally. They 
were, however, both hereditary (as was also the 
Brabminical priesthood); both were under a law 
of the strictest personal cleanliness, and there 
was a resemblance between them in several mat- 
ters of detail, as linen dress, and other non-es- 
sential matters. 

When the Israelites came out of Egypt, they 
were a people chosen—on condition of faithfal- 
ness and obedience—to be “a kingdom of priests 
and an holy nation” (Ex. xix. 6), and in accord- 
ance with this the paschal lamb was sacrificed 
by each head of a household, and eaten by him- 
self and his family (Ex. xii. 6), and the same 
idea was retained in this sacrifice always. Never- 
theless, the people were unprepared for so high a 
vocation, and soon after woe find the existence of 
certain persons among the people recognized as 
priests “which come near to the Lord” (Ex. 
xix. 22, 24), although they did not receive the 
Divine sanction necessary to the continuance of 
their office. We have no knowledge of the na- 
ture of their functions, nor of their appointment. 
However this may have been, the people cer- 
tainly sbrank from that nearness of approach to 
God implied in the office of priest (Ex. xx. 19, 
21; Deut. v. 23-27), and sacrifices were offered 
by ‘‘young men” appointed by Moses, he re- 
serving to himself the strictly priestly function 
of sprinkling the blood (Ex. xxiv. 5-8). Such 
was the state of things at the time of the ap- 
pointment of the Aaronic order; there was no 
divinely authorized priesthood, and the need of 
one was felt. 

Meantime, in the solitude of Sinai, God di- 
reoted Moses to take Aaron and his sons for an 
hereditary priesthood (Ex. xxviii. 1), and gave 
minute directions for their official dress, for 
their consecration and their duties (Ex. xxviii., 
xxix.). Emphasis is everywhere placed upon 
the fact that they were appointed of God (comp. 
Heb. v. 4). They were in no sense appointed by 
the people; had they been so, they could not 
have been mediators. It has been seen that the 
Levitical system makes prominent the fact that 
the sacrifices had no efficacy in themselves, but 
derived their whole value from the Divine ap- 
pointment; so also in regard to the priesthood. 


The priests appear as themselves needing atone- 
ment, and obliged to offer for their own sins: 
yet by the commanded unction and dress they 
are constituted acceptable intercessors and me- 
diators for the people. All was from God; and 
while {his gave assurance to the people in their 
daily worship, at the same time the priests’ own 
imperfection showed that the true reconciliation 
with God by the restoration of holiness to man 
had ‘not yet been manifested. The Levitical 
priest could be but a type of that Seed of the 
woman who should bruise the serpent’s head. 
Before the directions concerning the priest- 
hood, given to Moses alone in the Mount, could 


be announced, occurred the terrible apostasy of : 


the golden calf, when, at the summons of Moses, 
‘‘who is on the Lord’s side?’”’ the whole tribe 
of Levi consecrated themselves by their zeal on 
God’s behalf (Ex. xxxii. 25-29). Subsequently 
(Num. iii. 5-10, 40-61), the Levites were taken 
as a substitute for all the first-born Israelites 
(who, under the patriarchal system, would have 
been their priests, and who had been spared in 
the slaughter of the Egyptian first-born) to mi- 
nister to the chosen priestly family. Of these 
nothing is said in this book, except the modifica- 
tion in their favor of the law concerning the sale 
of houses in xxv. 82-84) (see Com.). They may 
therefore be here wholly passed by with the 
simple mention that they never had sacerdotal 
functions, and were not therefore a part of the 
sacerdotal class. It is, perhaps, for the purpose 
of making this distinction emphatically that no 
mention is made of them in this book where it 
might otherwise have been expected. As, how- 
ever, they constituted the tribe from which the 
priests were taken, the latter are often called by 
their name, and thus we frequently meet with 
the expression in the later books, “the priests, 
the Levites,” or even with “Levites” alone, 
meaning Levites, xar éfoyx#, or priests. 

But while there was an evident necessity that 
a much smaller body than the whole tribe of Levi 
should be taken for priests; and while Aaron, 
the elder brother, and appointed as the “ pro- 
phet”’ of Moses (Ex. iv. 14-17), and associated 
with him in the whole deliverance of the people 
from Egypt, was evidently a most suitable per- 
son for the office, the law that the office should 
be hereditary must rest on other grounds. If 
we seek for these in any thing beyond the sim- 
ple Divine good-pleasure, we should readily find 
them in the general fact of the whole Mosaic 
system being founded upon the principle of heir- 
ship leading on to the fulfilment of the Messianic 
promise; and in the more special one that it was 
by this means the priesthood was in the main 
kept true to God during long periods of Israel’s 
apostasy and sin. 

It is to be carefully observed that this heredi- 
tary office did not make of the priests a caste; in 
all things not immediately connected with the 
discharge of their functions, they were fellow- 
citizens with the other Israelites, subject to the 
same laws, bound by the same duties, and ame- 
nable to the same penalties. When not engaged 
in official duty, they wore the same dress, and 
might follow the same vocations as their fellow- 
citizens. They were only exempt from the pay- 
ment of tithes because themselves supported by 
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them. In all this is manifest a striking con- 
trast, not only with heathen priesthoods of an- 
tiquity, but also with the hierarchy of the Me- 
disval Christian Church. ; 

The especial function of the priesthood was 
to come near to God (vii. 85; x. 3; - 17; 
Num. xvi. 5, efe.). They were to stand in the 
vast gap between a sinful people and a holy 
God, themselves of the former, yet especially 
sanctified to approach the latter. ‘‘ Hence their 
chief characteristic must be holiness, since they 
were elected to be perpetually near the Holy 
One and to serve Him (Num. xvi. 5); they were 
singled out from the rest of their brethren ‘to 
be sanctified as most holy.’ To hallow and to 
instal’ as priests are used as correlative terms 
(Ex. xxix. 83; comp. vers. 1, 44; xxviii. 41; 
xl. 13). By neglecting what contributes to their 
sanctity they pr fans the holiness of God (Lev. 
xxi. 6-8); and the high-priest ia himself the 
‘Holy One of the Lord’ (Ps. cvi. 16).”” Kalisch. 
' They sustained a distinct mediatoria) character 
between God and His people. This appears in 
every part of the law concerning them. The 
gol-ien plate inscribed ‘‘ holiness to the Lord,” 
which the high-priest wore upon his brow, ex- 
pressly meant that he shou'd “ bear the iniquity 
of the holy things which the children of Israel 
shal! ha:ilow”’ (Ex. xxviii. 88); and the flesh of 
the sin offerings was given to the priests ‘to 
bear the iniquity of the congregation, to maka 
atonement for them before the Lord” (Lev. x. 
17). Of course this could be done by human 
priests only symbolically, as they were types of 
the great High Priest to come; and His all- 
sufficient sacrifice having once been offered, 
there could be thereafter no other priesthood in 
this relation to the people, or discharging this 
mediatorial function. The Christian ministry 
finds its analogy. not in the priests, but in the 
prophets of the old dispensation, although even 
here the likeness is very imperfect. Still, while 
the priests were required to preserve and teach 
the written law, it was left to the prophets to 
unfold its spiritual meaning, and to urge regard 
to it by argument and exhortation. It is a 
striking fact that the Greek word for priest, 
iepebc, and its derivatives inthe New Testament, 
while frequently applied to the priests of the 
old covenant and to Christ Himself, their Anti- 
type, are never used jor any office in the Chris- 
tian Church, except for the general priesthood 
of the whole body of believers; zpo¢f#ry¢—pro- 
phet, however, and its cognates are thus used 
with great frequency. Itis to be borne in mind 
that priest, in the Levitical sense of the word, 
and sacrifice are correlative terms; sacrifice 
pre-supposes a priest to offer it, and a priest 
must needs have ‘‘somewhat also to offer’’ 
Sere viii. 8). From these points flow all the 

uties of the priests, and in view of these their 
qualifications, and the other laws concerning 
them are fixed. 

The first and chiefe-t of all their duties was 
the offering of sacrifice, as this was the especial 
instrumentality by which men sought to draw 
near to God. No sacrifice could be offered with- 
out the intervention of the appointed priest; 
for the sacrifices having no virtue in themseives, 
and deriving their value from the Divine ap- 


pointment, must necessarily be presented in the 
way and by the persons whom God had author- 
ized. Hence it is that in the ritual of the sacri- 
fices an emphasis ie always placed upon the 
declaration that the priests ‘‘shall make atone- 
ment.’? The apparent exceptions to this, in the 
case of Samuel and Elijah, are really but illus- 
trations of the principle, they being prophets 
directly charged from on high to do this very 
thing. In this, including the burning of in- 
cense, the priests were undoubtedly typical of 
the one true High Priest and Mediator. They 
stood, as far as was possible for man, between 
God and the people, and by their acts were the 
people made—at least symbolically—holy, and 
brought near to God. The acts of sacrifice 
which were essential, and which therefore could 
only be performed by the priests, were the 
sprinkling or other treatment of the blood, and 
the burning of such parts as were to be con- 
sumed upon the altar. Inthe sin and trespass 
offerings, as well as in the oblations, which must 
be wholly consecrated to God, they were to con- 
sume the parts which were not burned. 

From this essential duty naturally were de- 
rived a variety of others. To the priests be- 
longed the care of the sanctuary and its sacred 
utensils, the preservation of the fire on the 
brazen altar, the burning of incense on the 
golden altar, the dressing and lighting of the 
lamps of the golden candlestick, the charge of 
the shew-bread, and other like duties. They 
were necessarily concerned in all those multitu- 
dinous acts of the Israelites which were con- 
neoted with sacrifices, such as the accomplish- 
ment of the Nazarite vow, the ordeal of jealousy, 
the expiation of an unknown murder, the deters 
mination of the unclean and of the cleansed lep- 
rous persons, garments and houses; the regula- 
tion of the calendar; the valuation of devoted 
property which was to be redeemed; these and 
a multitude of other duties followed naturally 
from their priestly office. They were also to 
blow the silver trumpets on the various occa- 
sious of their use, and in connection with this 
to exbort the soldiers about to engage in battle 
to boldness, because they went to fight under 
the Lord. They were aleo, from their own 
familiarity with the law, appropriately appointed 
as the religious teachers of the peopie. From 
their priestly office they were charged to bless 
tbe people in the name of God; and from their 
privilege of consulting God especially through 
the Urim and Thummim, they were made arbi- 
ters in disputes of importance: ‘by their word 
shall every controversy and every violence be 
tried” (Deut. xxi. 5). All these secondary du- 
ties flowed from their primary one in connection 
with the sacrifices. Hence the influence and 
importance of the priests in the Hebrew com- 
monwealth varied greatly with the religious 
earnestness and activity of the nation. Nega- 
tively, itis important to note that the priests 
did not, in any considerable degree, discharge 
towards the people the office of the Christian 
pastor, the spiritual guide, comforter and assist- 
aut of his flock. It is possible that if the people 
and the priests themselves had been prepared 
for it, something more of this relation might 
have resulted from the provisions of the law. 


LEVITICUS. 


Still, they were not individually the priests of 
particular communities; but rather, asa body, 
the priests of the whole nation. From this it 
resulted that their connection with the people 
was little more than simply official and muniste- 
rial. Insofar as the need of the pastor was 
met at all under the old dispensation, as already 
said, it was by the prophet rather than by the 
priests. 

The same thing is also true of their revenue. 
This was chiefly derived from the ‘second 
tithe,’’ or the tenth paid to them by the Levites 
from the tithes received by them from the peo- 
ple. Tithes were stringently commanded; but 
no power was lodged with any one for their 
compulsory collection. Their payment was left 
absolutely to the conscientious obedience of the 
pon: The priests’ support was supplemented 

y their share of the sacrifices, first-fruite, and 
other offerings of the people. Very ample pro- 
vision appears to be made for them in the law; 
the Levites, who were much less than a tenth of 
the people, were to receive the tenth of all their 
increase; and the priests, who appear to have 
numbered still much less than the tenth of the 
Levites, were to receive the tenth of the income 
paidtothem. Practically, during the far greater 
part of the Hebrew history, their support ap- 
pears to have been precarious and insufficient, 
and we know that large numbers of them de- 
clined to return from the captivity of Babylon, 
and many of the descendants of those who did 
return did not exercise their priestly office or 
claim their priestly privileges. 

The qualifications for the priesthood were 
first, Aaronic descent; to secure this genealogi- 
cal registers were kept with great care (2 Chron. 
xxxi. 16, 17, ete.), and any one who could not 
find his descent upon them was not allowed to 
minister in the priest’s office or to receive its 
emoluments (Ezra ii. 62; Neh. vii. 64). Secondly, 
they must be perfect physically, free from any 
bodily defect or injury; otherwise, they might 
eat of the priests’ portion, and receive his tithe, 
but they were forbidden to approach the altar, 
or enter the sanctuary (Lev. xxi. 17-23). Fur- 
ther, during the time of their ministrations, 
they must be entirely free from any form of 
legal uncleanness (xxii. 1-7), and must practice 
frequent ablutions, especially on entering the 
sacred precincts (viii. 6; Ex. xl. 80-32), and 
they must carefully abstain from wine and strong 
drink (ch. x. 8-10); at all times they must 
maintain an especial symbolic purity, and particu- 
larly must never be defiled by the contact of a 
dead body, except in the case of the very near- 
est relatives (xxi. 2-4), even this exception 
being denied to the high-priest (i5. 10-12). No 
limit of age either for the beginning or the end 
of their service is fixed in the law; but in the 
absence of such limitation, the age appointed 
for the Levites would probably have been gene- 
rally regarded as filting. In later times there 
was great laxity in this respect, and Aristobulus 
was appointed high-priest by Herod the Great 
when only seventeen. In addition to these out- 
ward qualifications, exemplary holiness of life 
is everywhere required of the priests, and even 
in their families, violations of virtue were visited 
with more severity than among others (xxi. 9). 


In marriage the priests generally were only 
restricted in their choice to virgins or widows 
of any of the tribes of their nation alg 4); 
later, marriage within the Aaronic family seems 
to have been preferred, and by the prophet 
Ezekiel (xliv. <2) the marriage with widows 
(except of priests) was forbidden them, 

They were originally inducted into their office 
by a solemn consecration, and were sprinkled 
with the sacrificial blood and the holy anointing 
oil (ch. ix.); but, except for the high-priest, 
this one consecration sufficed for all their de- 
scendants, and was not repeated. 

While on duty in the sanctuary they were 
arrayed in robes of linen which wight never 
pass beyond the sacred precincts; and they 
must minister at the altar unshod. 

In the small number of priests at first, it was 
probably necessary that all of them should be 
constantly on duty; but when in later times 
they had greatly multiplied, they were divided 
by David into twenty-four courses, each with 9 
chief at its bead, who should minister in turn 
(1 Chron. xxiv. 3, 4). This arrangement was 
maintained ever after, although on the return 
from the captivity, some of the courses were 
wanting from the returning exiles (Neh. xii, 1- 
7; 12-21). 

The whole order of the priests was concen- 
trated, so to speak, in the high-priest. His office 
was also bereditary, but not with the same 
strictness. We find in the time of Eli that the 
high priesthood had passed to the house of 
Ithamar (Aaron’s younger son), and from his 
descendants it was again by divine direction 
transferred back to the elder branch. The da- 
ties and responsibilities of the high-priest were 
far more solemn than that of the ordinary priests. 
‘‘ Pity and sympathy also, according to the Ep. 
to the Hebr., enter into the idea of the high- 
priest.’’ Lange. There could be only one high- 
priest at a time, although a second, in some de- 
gree at least, seems to have been permitted 
during that abnormal period during the reign 
of David when the ark and the tabernacle were 
separated. The high-priest was restricted in 
marriage to a Hebrew virgin; his official robes 
were of the utmost splendor, and on his breast 
he wore the precious stones on which were en- 
graved the names of the twelve tribes of Israel, 
while on the golden plate on his forehead was 
inscribed ‘holiness unto the Lorp;” he was 
originally consecrated by a more ample anoint- 
ing than his brethren, and this was repeated for 
each of his successors, so that he is described 
as having “the crown of the anointing oil of his 
God upon him” (xxi. 12), and, as we have seen, 
is often designated simply as “the anointed 
priest ;’’ he must have succeeded to his office at 
whatever age his predecessor died or became 
incapacitated, and continued in it to the end of 
his own life, which formed a civil epoch (Num. 
xxxy. 28, 82); no especial provision is made in 
the law for his support, and history shows that 
it was unnecessary to do so, as he was: always 
amply provided for; the bigh-priest was forbid- 
den the contact with the dead and the customary 
marks of sorrow even in those few cases whic 
were permitted to other priests (xxi. 10-12), and 
that on the express ground of the peculiar oom 
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pleteness of his consecration. But his chief 
distinction lay in his being the embodiment, as 
it were, of the whole theocracy, and the media- 
tor between God and the whole people. This 
was signified by manifold symbols on his robes ; 
it was shown by his duty of offering the sin 
offering for himself and for the whole people 
(the same victim being required for each); and 
especially by his most solemn duties on the 
great day of Atonement (ch. xvi.). From his 
position and religious duties necessarily flowed 
many others, as in the oase of the ordinary 
priests, only that in the one case as in the other 


those of the high-priest were far higher and 
more important. In the Epistle to the Hebrews 
he is singled out not only as the representative 
of the whole priestly system, but as peculiarly 
the type of Christ, the one great High-Priest, 
Who alone could make effectual atonement, once 
for all, for the sins of all people. <A ‘second 
priest,” or vice high-priest, is mentioned Jer. 
lii, 24, and such an office is recognized by the 
later Jews. Literature: Kaxisou, Preliminary 
Essoy on Lev. VITI., and many of the works 
already mentioned under Sacrifices. KusErrr, 
Das Priesterthum des Alten Bundes, Berlin, 1866. 


FIRST SECTION. 


The Consecration of the Priests. 
CHap. VIII. 1-386. 


1,2 Awnp the Lorn spake unto Moses, saying, Take Aaron and his sons with him, 
and the garments, and the anointing oil, and a [the'] bullock for the sin-offering, 
3 and the’) two rams, and a [the'] basket of unleavened bread: and gather thou all 
the congregation together unto the door of the tabernacle of the [omit the] congre- 
4 gation. And Moses did as the Lorp commanded him; and the assembly [con- 
gregation’] was gathered together unto the door of the tabernacle of the [omit the] 
5 congregation. And Moses said unto the congregation, This ¢s the thing which the 
Lorp commanded to be done. 
6 And Moses brought Aaron and his sons, and washed [bathed’] them with water. 
7 And he put upon him the coat, and girded him with the girdle, and clothed him 
with the robe, and put the ephod upon him, and he girded him with the curious 
8 [curtous‘] girdle of the a and bound 7 unto him therewith. And he put the 
breastplate upon him: also he put in the breastplate the Urim and the Thummim. 
9 And he put the mitre upon his head ; also upon the mitre, even upon his forefront, 
did he put [and upon the mitre upon his forehead did he put*] the golden plate, 
10 the holy crown; as the Lorp commanded Moses. And Moses took the anointin 
oil, and anointed the tabernacle [dwelling-place*] and all that was therein, an 
11 sanctified them." And he sprinkled thereof upon the altar seven times, and an- 
ointed the altar and all his vessels, both the laver and his foot, to sanctify them. 
12 And he poured of* the anointing oil upon Aaron’s head, and anointed him, to sanc- 
13 tify him. And Moses brought Aaron’s eons, and put coats upon them, and girded 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 Ver. 2. The Heb. has the article in all these cases, and it should be retained as referring to the commands given in 


2 Ver. 4 mpi. The word being precisely the same as in ver. 3, should certainly have the same translation. The 
Vulg. and Syr. prefix all, as in ver. 3. ‘ 

3 Ver. 6. you. See Textual Note ® on xiv. 8. 

4 Ver. 7. awn means simply girdle, and there is nothing in the Heb. answering to curious, yet as this word is used 


only of the girdle of the Ephod, while there are several other words for the ordinary rdle, and as the A. V. has uniformly 
rendered it curious girdle, it may be well to retain the adjective as the readiest way of marking in English the pocullarity 
of the girdle. It should, however, be In italics. 


5 Ver. 9. The A. V. is unnecessarily complicated. For the second Di7’*) the Sam. reads ps 
*< T™ 
@ Ver. 10. jan. See Textual Note ® on-xv. 81. 


7 Ver, 10. Three MSS., followed by the LXX., read if in the singular. 
© Ver. 12. One MS., followed by the Vulg., omits the part'tive 7). 
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them with girdles [a girdle’], and put [bound] bonnets upon them; as the Lorp 
commanded Moses. 

14 And he brought the bullock for the sin offering: and Aaron and his sons laid™® 

15 their hands upon the head of the bullock for the sin offering. And he slew # ; 
and Moses took the blood, and put it upon the horns of the altar round about with 
his finger, and purified the altar, and poured the blood at the bottom of the altar, 

16 and sanctified it, to make reconciliation upon it [to atone for it"). And he took 
all the fat that was upon the inwards, and the caul above the liver, and the two 

17 kidneys, and their fat, and Moses burnt «* upon the altar. But the bullock, and 
his hide, his flesh, and his dung, he burnt with fire without the camp; as the Lorp 

18 commanded Moses. And he brought” the ram for the burnt offering: and Aaron 

19 and his sons laid their hands upon the head of the ram. And he killed :t; and 

20 Moses sprinkled the blood upon the altar round about. And he cut the ram into 

21 pieces; and Moses burnt the head, and the pieces, and the fat. And he washed 
the inwards and the legs in water; and Moses burnt the whole ram upon the altar: 
it’* was a burnt sacrifice for a sweet savour, and [omit and] an offering made by fire 

22 unto the Lorp; as the Lorp commanded Moses. And he brought the other ram, 
the ram of consecration: and Aaron and his sons laid their hands upon the head 

23 of the ram. And he slew t; and Moses took of the blood of it, and put t upon 
the tip of Aaron’s right ear, and upon the thumb of his right hand, and upon the 

24 great toe of his right foot. And he brought Aaron’s sons, and Moses put of the 
blood upon the tip of their right ear, and upon the thumbe [thumb"‘) of their right 
hands, and upon the great tocs [toe'*] of their right feet: and Moses sprinkled the 

25 blood upon the altar round about. And he took the fat, and the rump [the fat 
tail'’] and all the fat that was upon the inwards, and the caul above the liver, and 

26 the two kidneys, and their fat, and the right shoulder [leg*]: and out of the basket 
of unleavened bread,” that was before the Lorp, he took one unleavened cake, and 
a cake of oiled bread, and one wafer, and put them on the fat, and upon the right 

27 shoulder [leg'*}: and he put all upon Aaron’s hands, and upon his sons’ hands, 

28 and waved them for a wave offering before the Lorp. And Moees took them from 
off their hands, and burnt them” on the altar upon the burnt offering: they were 
consecrations for a sweet savour: it” ts an offering made by fire unto the Lorn. 

29 And Moses took the breast, and waved it for a wave offering before the Lorp: for 
of the ram of consecration it was Moses’ part; as the Lorp commanded Moses. 

30 And Moses took of the anointing oil, and of the blood which was upon the altar, 
and sprinkled # upon Aaron, and upon his garments, and upon his sons, and upon 
his sons’ garments with him; and sanctified Aaron, and his garments, and his sons, 
and his sons’ garments with him. 

81 And Moses said unto Aaron and to his sons, Boil the flesh at the door of the 
tabernacle of the [omit the] congregation”: and there eat with the bread that ts in 
the basket of consecrations, as f fam] commanded, saying, Aaron and his sons 

32 shall eat it. And that which remaineth of the flesh and of the bread shall ye burn 


® Ver. 13. OJIN in the sing. (The ancient versions, however, have the plural). An entirely different word from 


aun of ver.7. — 
” ‘0 Ver. 14. The Heb. verb 350% ts in the sing. In the corresponding clause In ver. 18 it t# plaral, and so it is made 
here als» by the Sam. and Syr. 
N Ver. 15. roy 1209. It is better here, as in vi. 30 (23), and xvi. 20, to retain the almost universal rendering of 
DD in the A. V. These three places are the only exceptions in Ex., Lev., or Num. The sense is clearly for «, rather 


than it, and it is so rendered in the corresponding passage. Ex. xxix. 36, comp. 37. 
12 Ver. 16. Tho missing pronoun is supplied ia one MS. and the Arab. 
3 Ver. 18. For a9.) the Sam. reads %7)°*). 


4 Ver. 21. Five MSS., the Svr. and Vulg., omit the pronoun. 

6 Ver. 24. The LXX. says, Moses brought. 

16 Ver. 24. The singular, which is the Heb. form, is quite as accurate and expressive. 

WT Ver. 25. See Text. Note 7 on fii. 9. 

18 Ver. 25. See Text. Note ® on vii. 32. 

19 Ver. 26. The LXX. here reads awd rod cavov rie TeAqdceNs. 

# Ver. 28. The pronoun is supplied by one MS., the LXX., and the Syr. 

@ Ver, 28. This pronoun is wanting in two MSS., the Vulg. and 

#3 Ver. 31. The gam. and LXX. add éy réwey ayig. 

% Ver. 31. The A. V. follows the Masoretic punctuation TVA; but the LXX., Valg. aad 8Syr., that of ver. 85 V- 
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33 with fire. And ye shall not go out of the door of the tabernacle of the [omit the] 
congregation in seven days, until the days of your consecration be at an end: for 


34 seven days shall he consecrate you. 


35 commanded to do, to make an atonement for you. 


As he hath done this day, a0 the Lorp hath 


Therefore shall ye abide at the 


door of the tabernacle of the [omtt the] congregation day and night seven days, | 
36 and keep the charge of the Lorp, that ye die not: for so 1 am commanded. So 


Aaron and his sons did all things whi 


Moses. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. © 


In the chapters of this sectiog we have the 
only prolonged narrative in Leviticus, ia fact 
the only historical matter at all except the pun- 
ishment of the blasphemer in xxiv. 10-23. 

Ver. 1. Fhe LORD spake.—A special com- 
mand to carry out now the command already 
given minutely in Ex. xxviii., xxix., and xl. 

Vers. 2-5 contain the preliminary arrange- 
ments. Moses takes Aaron and his sons, and 
the various things previously provided for their 
consecration, and brings them into the court of 
the tabernacle. The four sons of Aaron were 
brought, and the language would also include 
his grandsons, if there were any at this time of 
suitable age. The fact, however, that Eleazar 
entered the promised land, would make him less 
than twenty-one at this time, and therefore too 
young to have sons of sufficient age, and no sons 
of Nudab and Abihu are ever anywhere men- 
tioned. The people were also gathered about 
the wide opening of the court, probably repre- 
sented by their elders in the nearest places, and 
the mass of the men generally standing upon the 
surrounding heights which overlooked the taber- 
nacle. Lange: “This is the ordinance: first, 
the persons; then the garments as symbols of 
the office; the anointing oil, the symbol of the 
Spirit ; the bullock for the sin offering, the sym- 
bol of the priest favored with the entrusted 
atonement, and yet needing favor; the ram for 
the burnt offering, the symbol of the sacrificial 
employment; the ram for the sacrifice of conse- 
cration, the symbol of the priestly emoluments 
in true sacrifices of consecration ; and the basket 
of unleavened bread, the symbol of life’s enjoy- 
ments of the priests, sanctified in every form by 
the oil of the Spirit.” 

Ver. 2. The basket, according to Ex. xxix. 2, 
8, 28, contained three kinds of bread all un- 
leavened, the loaf, the oil bread, and the wafer 
anointed with oil. 

Vers. 3, 4. The consecration was thus public, 
not only that Aaron might not seem ‘to take 
this honor unto himself ;’’ but also that by their 
presence, the people might be assenting to the 
consecration of him who was to minister among 
them and for them. 

Vers. 6-18. The washing, anointing, and in- 
vestiture. 

Ver. 6. And bathed them with water.— 
Not merely their hands and their feet, which 
Moses must have already done for himself, and 
which was always done by every priest who en- 
tered the tabernacle, or who approached the 
altar (Ex. xl. 81, 82); but doubtless an ablu- 
tion of the whole body as seems to be intended 
in Ex. xxix. 4, and as was practised on the great 


the Lorp commanded by the hand of 


day of atonement (ch. xvi. 4). This washing 
was obviously symbolical of the purity required 
in those who draw near to God, and is applied 
spiritually to the whole body of Christians, 
‘‘ made priests unto God”’ in Heb. x. 22. With 
this comp. Christ’s receiving of baptism (Matt. 
iii, 18-15) before entering upon His public min- 
istry. 

Vers. 7-9. The robing of Aaron comes first, 
then the sanctification of the tabernacle and all 
it contained, especially of the altar, then the 
anointing of Aaron, and finally the robing of his 
sons. Neither here nor in Ex. xxix. 5 is there 
any mention of the ‘linen breeches’’ of Ex. 
xxviii. 42; xxxix.28 probably because these were 
simply ‘*toc ver their nakedness,’ and were 
not considered a part of the official costume. 
As Kalisch suggests, Aaron and his sons proba- 
bly put them on themselves immediately after 
their ablurion. On the remaining articles of 
apparel see Ex. xxviii. Briefly, the coat was 
the long tunic of fine linen worn next the skin. 
According to Josephus (Ant. III. 7, 3 2), it 
reached to the feet, and was fastened closely to 
the arms. It was to be ‘embroidered ” (Ex. 
xxviii. 89), ¢. ¢., woven, all of the same material 
and color, in diaper work. From Ex. xxviii. 40, 
41; xxxix. 27, this garment appears to have 
been the same for the high-priest and the com- 
mon priests. The girdle next mentioned is not 


the “curious girdle” of the Ephod (3WM), but 
the 033% described by Josephus (Joc. cit.) a8 & 


long sash of very loosely woven linen, embroi- 
dered with flowers of scarlet, and purple, and 
blue, which was wound several times around the 
body and tied, the ends hanging down to the 
ankles ordinarily, but thrown over the shoulder 
when the priest was engaged in active duty.— 
The robe (Ex. xxviii. 31-85), wholly of blue, 
was woven without seam, apparently without 
sleeves, with a hole whereby it was put over the 
head. It is supposed to have reached a little 
below the knees, and to have been visible below, 
and also a little above, the Ephod. The hem at 
the bottom was ornamented with ‘* pomegranates, 
blue, and purple, and scarlet,’’ with golden bells 
between them, which should sound as the high- 
priest went in and out of the holy place. Over 
this was the Ephod (Ex. xxviii. 6, 7; xxxirx. 
2-4), a vestment whose construction is imper- 
fectly understood. -The word etymologically, 
means simply a ‘‘vestment,” and a simple “lin- 
en Ephod’’ was worn by the common priests (1 
Sam. xxii. 18), as well as by others engaged in 
religious services (1 Sam. ii. 18; 2 Sam. vi. 14; 
1 Chr. xv. 27). The ‘vestment” or Ephod of 
the high-priest here spoken of, however, was a 
very different and much more gorgeous affair. 


Its material was UU == fine linen (of which also 
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the tunic mentioned above was made), while that 
of the other Ephods was 13 or common linen of 


which the “linen breeches’’ were made. (The 
latter word, however, as the more general, is 
sometimes used for both, Lev. vi. 10 (8); xvi. 
4, 28, 82). The Ephod of the high-priest ap- 
pears to have been made in two parts, one for 
the back and one for the breast, joined at the 
shouldors by two onyx stones set in gold, upon 
which were engraved the names of the tribes of 
Israel. To these stones were attached chains of 
pure wreathen gold for the support of the breast- 
rae According to Josephus (doe. ett., 3 5), it 
ad sleeves and a place left open upon the breast 
to be covered by the breast-plate. It was woven 
with gold thread and colors “with cunning 
work,’’ and with its attachments was one of the 
chief parts of the high-priest’s attire. Upon it, 
wrought of the same costly and gorgeous mate- 
rials, was the Ourious girdle of the Ephod, 
woven on to one of the parts, and passing round 
the body, holding them both together. On this 
was put the breast-plate (Ex. xxviii. 15-80), a 
separate piece of cloth woven of the same mate- 
rials, so that when folded it- was “a span” 
square. By gold rings it was attached to the 
chains from the onyx stones on the shoulder, 
and by other gold rings it was tied with bands 
of blue lace to corresponding rings on the Ephod. 
To thie breast-plate were attached by settings of 
gold, twelve precious stones, on each of which 
was engraved the name of one of the tribes of 
Israel.— Also he put in the breast-plate 
the Urim and the Thummim.—On these 
words many volumes have been written, and we 
can only here refer to the note on Ex. xxviii. 30. 
From the way in which they are spoken of both 
there (comp. vers. 15-21) and here, they appear 
to have been something different from the pre- 
cious stones befure spoken of, and to have been 
placed, not on, but i the breast-plate, #.¢., in 
the receptacle formed by its fold, although a 
great variety of authorities might be cited for 
the opposite view. There is nowhere any direc- 
tion given fortheir preparation, and from the use 
of the definite article with each of them, it is 
likely that they were things already known. 
They were used as a means of ascertaining the 
will of God (Num. xxvii. 21; 1 Sam. xxviii. 6, 
etc.); but by precisely what process is not 
kuown, and there are now no means of ascer- 
taining. The many conjectures concerning them 
are conveniently arranged by Clark (Speaker’s 
Com.) under three heads: (1) that the Divine 
will was manifested by some physical effect ad- 
dressed to the eye or ear; (2) that they were a 
means of calling into action a prophetic gift in 
the high-priest; (8) that they were some contri- 
vance for casting lots.. The Urim and Thum- 
mim were here formally delivered to Aaron, and 
passed on to his successors; but the last re- 
corded instance of their use is in the time of Da- 
vid, and they seem to have passed into disuse as 
revelations and teachings by prophets became 
more frequent. It is certain that they had dis- 
appeared, or their use had been lost, after the 
return from the captivity (Ezra ii. 68; Neh. 
vii. 65). 
And he put the mitre upon his head.— 
(Ex. xxviii. 87-39). The word mitre is here used 


in its etymological sense, of a twisted band of 
fine linen around the head, which might now be 
described as a turban. The golden plate, the 
holy crown,—a plate of pure gold having en- 
graved on it HOLINESS TO THE LorD. This was 
attached to a “ blue lace,” whereby it was fast- 
ened to the mitre. It was the crowning glory 
of the high-priest’s official dress, and its sym- 
bolism is fully expressed in the command for its 
preparation (Ex. xxviii. 88), ‘‘that Aaron may 
bear the iniquity of the holy things, which the 
children of Israel shall hallow in all their holy 
gifts; and it shall be always upon his forehead, 
that they may be accepted before the Lorp.” 
This completed the investiture of Aaron, and it 
is added as the LORD commanded Moses, 
both to show that the commund had been ful- 
filled, and also that only that which was com- 
manded had been done. . In this matter nothing 
was left to human device; every particular was 
expressly arranged by minute Divine directions; 
for everything was symbolic and intended gra- 
dually to teach Israel spiritual truths, which as 
yet they were only prepared to learn by these 
sensible images. 


Vers. 10-12. The anointing of the sacred 
things and of Aaron. 

The composition of the anointing oil, and the 
careful restriction of its use had been minutely 
commanded (Ex. xxx. 22-33). The Rabbis say 
that the art of compounding it was lost after the 
captivity, and hence from that time its use was 
necessarily discontinued. The things to be an- 
ointed had all been made “after the pattern 
shown in the Mount”’ (Ex. xxv. 40; Heb. ix. 23) 
and expressly for their sacred uses; yet there 
was a fitness, such as has always been recog- 
nized by the sense of mankind, tbat they should 
first be especially set apart by a solemn cerermo- 
nial for their holy purpose. The tabernacle 
and all] that was therein.—In Ex. xxx. 26- 
28, many of the things are epecially mentioned, 
showing that Moses with the anointing oil must 
have passed not only into the holy place but into 
thy holy of holies itself. 

Ver. 11. He sprinkled thereof upon the 
altar seven times,—This refers to the brazen 
altar in the court, as is shown by the things enu- 
merated with it. On the seven-fold sprinkling 
see on iv. 6. And anointed the altar.—<As 
this is a different act from the sprinkling, 80 
does this special sanctifying of the altar seem 
appropriate to its use in the sacrifices. 

Ver. 12. He poured of the anointing oil 
upon Aaron’s head.—Comp. Ps. cxxxiii. 2. 
‘‘The anointing with oil was a symbol of en- 
dowment with the Spirit of God (1 Sam. x. 1,6; 
xvi. 18, 14; Isa. lxi. 1) for the duties of the 
office to which a person was consecrated,” Keil. 
The A. V. is quite accurate in marking the more 
abundant anointing of Aaron by the word 
poured. The symbolism of anointing is abun- 
dantly recognized in the New Test. as applied to 
Christ (Luke iv. 18; Acts x. 88, eée.). There 
has been much question whether the sons of 
Aaron were also here anointed. On the one 
hand, it had been commanded that they should 
be anointed (Ex. xxviii. $1; xl. 15) ‘thou shalt 
anoint them as thou didst anoint their father,” 
and they are always recognized as having been 
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anointed (vii. 36; x. 7); and on the other hand, 
there is no mention here of this having been 
done (which could hardly have been omitted had 
it taken place); and as Aaron was first robed, 
and then anointed, while his sons were not yet 
robed, it seems necessary to consider their unc- 
tion as having been confined to the sprinkling 
with mingled oil and blood of ver. 80. This 
would be quite in accordance with the recogni- 
tion of the high-priest alone as the anointed 
priest and with all those passages in which his 
anointing is epoken of as something peculiar. 
(The word as in Ex. xl. 15 cannot, of course, be 
pressed—as Kalisch insists—to mean an exactly 
similar form of anointing). 

Ver. 18. Next comes the robing of Aaron’s 
sons, all in accordance with the commands so 
often referred to. The bonnets were also a 
sort of turban, but it may be inferred from the 
difference in the Heb. word that they were pro- 
bably differently fashioned from that of the high- 
priest. 

Vera. 14-30. The sacrifices and accompanying 
ceremonies. 

In the order of the sacrifices the sin offering 
comes first, then the burnt offering, lastly the 
peace offering; this, the normal order, is al- 
ways observed (unless in certain exceptional 
cases) where the several kinds of sacrifice come 
together, as was evidently fitting in view of the 
special object of each. 

The victim and the ritual of the sin offering 
are the same as that appointed for the sin offer- 
ing of the high-priest in ch. iv. 8-12, except that 
the blood was not brought into the sanctuary 
nor sprinkled ‘before the vail.’’ The reason 
commonly assigned for this is that the offering 
was not for any particular sin, but only fora 
general etate of sinfulness. So Lange. But it 
is to be borne in mind that this sacrifice was not 
for Aaron alone, but for him and his sons toge- 
ther; also it was not for an already consecrated 
high-priest, but for one who was in the very act 
of being consecrated and not yet entitled to dis- 
charge the functions of the high-priest. In view 
of what he was to be, the victim might well be 
the same as that appointed for the ordinary sin 
offering of the high-priest; in view of what he 
actually was, it was fitting that there should he 
a difference in the ritual as regards the blood. 
Moses took the blood and put it upon the 
horns of the altar round abqut with his 
finger, as was done in all sin offerings, only 
here the object of the act seems to have been, in 
part at least, the altar itself. This had been 
already sprinkled and anointed; now by the 
blood it is still further purified, and also sano- 
tified, and atonement made for it. On the ne- 
oessity of the blood in addition to the oil, see 
Heb. ix. 21, 22. The application of this to the 
altar was for the same general reasons as in case 
of the tabernacle and its contents, only that there 
was especial emphasis in regard to the altar on 
account of its peculiar use. As all things in 
heaven and earth are reconciled unto God by 
the blood of the cross (Col. i. 20), so must these 
typical things be reconciled by the blood of thé 
typical sacrifice. 

In all this service Moses, by a special Divine 
commission, acts as the priest. Hence he is 


spoken of in Ps. xcix. 6 as “‘ among His priests,” 
and Philo calls him a high-priest. He did not, 
however, wear the priestly garments, and strictly 
he was not apriestatall. He had hitherto acted 
as priest (Ex. xl. 28), although he had not be- 
fore offered a sin offering ; but now he was both 
less and more than a priest. Less, in that with 
this consecration his priestly functions abso- 
lutely ceased ; more, in that he now acts on God’s 
behalf as the Mediator of the Old Covenant (Gal. 
iii. 19). The Aaronic priesthood was continued 
with its powers by hereditary succession ; but 
all chains must have a beginning, and all au- 
thority must have a giver. Here the first link 
of the chain, the beginning of all priestly autho- 
rity, is given by Moses acting under an express 
commission for this purpose, from the Almighty. 
Iu is to be remembered that all these sacrifices 
were consumed by fire kindled in the ordinary 
way, the fire ‘‘from before the Lorp’ (ix. 24) 
not having yet come forth. 

Vers. 18-21. The burnt offering differed in 
nothing from the ordinary burnt offering, al- 
though the victim was of a kind less commonly 
selected. 

Vers. 22-80. The peace offering, or ram of 
consecration. Any sacrificial animal might be 
offered in the ordinary peace offerings; but a 
ram, as here, was required along with a bullook 
for the priestly peace offering immediately after 
their consecration (ix. 4-8), and a ram alone at 
the fulfilment of the Nazarite vow (Num. vi. 14, 
17), and this also formed a part of the varied 
peace offerings of the princes after the dedica- 
tion of the altar and tabernacle (Num. vii. 17, 
28, ete.). 

Van 30. The ram of conseoration, lit. 
‘‘the ram of the fillings,” ¢ ¢. with which the 
hands of Aaron and his sons were to be filled 
for the wave-offering, ver. 27, and by this phra- 
seology is the idea of consecration usually ex- 
pressed according to the Hebrew idiom (comp. 
the verb in Judg. xvii. 5, 12; 1 Kings xiii. 83; 
Ezek. xiii. 26, ete), The LXX. renders it 
xptov redecooewc—the ram of perfecting, inasmuch 
as this was the completion of the consecration, 
and signified that the priest was now enabled 
henceforth to offer sacrifice to God. Words- 
worth aptly compares it to the delivery of the 
Bible to one being ordained to the ministry in 
the early Christian Church to signify that he 
was now entitled to exercise his office of dispen- 
sing God’s word to the people. Lange gives 
another view of the sense: ‘‘The fact that 
Aaron too, and his sons, belonged to the congre- 
gation, and with it must bring offerings of their 
fulness towards the support that they received 
from it, is expressed in the command that they 
shall offer a second ram as a sacrifice of Ful- 
nesses.’ And further: ‘Knobel gives Ordina- 
tion offering; Keil, Peace offering. The peace or 
thank offering, however, was not brought until 
the eighth day, and all the particulars in this 
chapter belong to ordination offerings. It is 
then the offering of the fulness of his emolu- 
ments, which indeed belongs to the true priestly 
character.” 

Ver. 24. Upon the tip of their right ear. 
—Whether the upper or the lower extremity of 
the ear is meant is disputed, and is immaterial. 
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“He touched the extreme points, which repre- 
sented the whole, of the ear, hand, and foot on 
the right, or more important and principal side: 
the ear because the priest was always to hearken 
to the word and commandment of God; the 
hand, because he was to discharge the priestly 
functions properly; and the foot, because he 
was to walk correctly in the sanctuary. Through 
this manipulation the three organs employed in 
the priestly service were placed, by means of 
their tips, en rapport with the sacrificial blood.”’ 
Keil (quoted in part by Lange). By the subse- 
quent sprinkling of the same blood upon the 
altar all was associated especially with sacrifice, 
the pre-eminent priestly function. It is notice- 
able that the same parts of the cleansed leper 
were in the same way to be touched with the 
blood of his trespass offering (xiv. 14). In re- 
gard to the choice of the members on the right 
side, Theodoret (Qu. 8 tw Lev.) significantly 
notes that ‘‘there are also left-handed actions 
and obedience of condemnation.”’ 

Vers. 25-28. The ritual of the wave offering 
is the same as in case of the ordinary peace 
offerings; only Aaron and his sone are here the 
offerers, and hence the portions waved were 
burned upon the altar, instead of being eaten 
by the priests. Lange says: ‘‘The command is 
to be particularly noticed, that the prophet 
should take this offering of the priests from 
their hands, and burn it upon the altar. The 
prophetical spirit must support the priesthood 
in the swinging and upheaving from the earth. 
without which it is lost.” 

Ver. 29. Moses took the breast.—This 
also he waved for a wave offering, but not 
ou Aaron’s hands. This was done by special 
command, and was not the part belonging ordi- 
narily to the officiating priest himself, but to 
the priestly order generally. The parts belong- 
ing to the officiating priest were burned upon 
the altar: asif to show that Moses, by thus offi- 
ciating for the moment under a peculiar author- 
ization, did not become actually a priest, although 
he might be in some sense connected with the 
priestly order. 

Ver. 80. The sprinkling of Aaron and his sons 
and their garments once more, and now with 
the oil mingled with the blood of the sacrifice, 
completes the censecration service of this and 
each succeeding day. Lange: ‘‘The combina- 
tion of the anointing oil and the blood of the 
sacrifice, of the life of the Spirit and the joyful- 
ness of death, poured out over everything that 
was priestly, is here the typical ground-idea.”’ 
Thie is the only unction of the sons of Aaron 
that is recerded; but it seems quite enough to 
constitute them anointed priests. 

Ver. 81. Of the flesh of this sacrifice Aaron 
and his sens must eat; but ne one else might 
share with them (Ex. xxix. 88), not even Moses. 
In this it was sharply distinguished from the 
ordinary peace offering; and this distinction 
was further marked by the command that it 
sheuld be eaten within the court of the taberna- 
cle, and that only on the same day, and in its 
accompanying oblation there was no leavened 
bread. It was a priestly peace offering, and 
was to be eaten by Aaron and his sous as incho- 
ete priests. 


LEVITICUS. 


Ver. 84. Rosenmiiller notes that ‘the verb 
Mwy is here to be taken passively, as often 
‘VDoe and MP. See 1 Sam. xxiii. 22; Gen. 
xvi. 14.” - 


Vers. 82-35. Lange: ‘‘Seven days they were 
to pass in holy seclusion in the court, seven 
days they were to bring the appointed sacrifices 
and to live on their sacrifice of consecration ; 
what remained of it might not be devoted to 
common uses, but must be burned. So for seven 
days they were to keep holy watch, the watch 
of Jehovah in the court of the tabernacle, under 
the penalty of death. Moses makes particularly 
prominent the symbolic force of this divine 
watch; it is Jehovah's express commandment. 
Keil makes plain, however, that they might still 
go out in certain emergencies.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


I. The whole matter of atonement, both in 
the sacrifices and in the priesthood, depended 
upon the Divine appointment; neither of them 
had any virtue or power to do away with human 
sin in themselves. Uence they could have been 
but types (since the Divine government is ever 
a reality), and looked forward to a Sacrifice 
which should have value, and a Priest who 
should have power, to accomplish in reality that 
which is here foreshadowed, and restore man to 
communion with God by giving him that holi- 
ness which is an essential prerequisite, and yet 
which of himself he can never attain. 

II. By the fact that none could be a priest 
except by Divine appointment was taught under 
the old dispensation the truth so much empha- 
sized in the new, that salvation is wholly of 
God’s free grace. No sacrifice for sin could 
bleed, no priest could sprinkle the blood, exoept 
as God Himself allowed and commanded. 

III. Moses, who was not a priest, who had 
never been anointed, consecrated Aaron, and by 
Divine command communicated to another that 
which he did not himself have. This illustrates 
the fact that God is not Himself limited by the 
limitations He has placed upon man. He can 
use for a priest one to whom the priesthood, ex- 
cept for this use, has not been communicated. 

IV. Although God appointed, and Moses mi- 
nistered, yet must all the people be summoned 
to witness the consecration of the priests, and 
by their presence give their assent. This as all 
other parts of the Levitical system was of the 
nature of a covenant. God slone could pro- 
cluim the laws; but it is of the people to pro- 
mise obedience: God alone could constitute men 
priests; but itis for the people to accept and 
avail themselves of their mediation. 

V. Lange on ver. 18: ‘And now first are the 
assistants spoken of. The whole priesthood is 
concentrated in the anointed priest, the head 
priest, the high-priest: a symbol which has 
been fulfilled in Christ, but not a second time in 
an inferior symbol.” 

VI. In this chapter of Leviticus and the cor- 
responding one of Exodus the consecration of 
Aaron is frequently expressed in the LXX. by 
the verb reAeéw and ite derivative reAcivow ; and 
correspondingly, with express reference to this 
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lew, the same word is applied to the consecra- |]... . The holy crown, with its legible and in- 


tion of Christ in Heb. ii. 10; vii. 28. He was 
consecrated in the sufferings of the cross, and 
thenceforward continues our high-priest and 
intercessor for evermore. 

VII. The washing of Aaron and his sons, the 
linen drawers, and the linen tunic express as 
clearly and emphatically as is possible to sym- 
bolism the absolute necessity of inward purity 
in those who would draw near to God. 

VIII. The culmination of the high-priest’s 
vestments was in the golden plate on his fore- 
head, and on this was insoribed ‘‘holiness to 
the Lorp.’”’ This then was the culmination of 
the Levitical, as of every other dispensation; the 
one point towards which all lines of precept and 
of ceremony, of plain Divine command and of 
symbolical teaching converge is “Holiness to 
the Lorp.”’ 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


As Moses by Divine appointment was able to 
consecrate Aaron, 80 may any one, in the power 
of God, become to another the channel of grace 
which he himself may not possess; one’s own 
deficiencies are then no sufficient bar to work 
for others. Moses summoned all the people: 
there are none without interest in the means 
provided for the atonement for sin. The Sept. 
here bide 8, 4) used the word éxxAnordla (var. 
leot. éxxAnola), and this is the first place where 
that word or éxxdyoia occurs; Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem hence notes that the Church is thus presented 
to us first when Aaron, the type of Christ, is 
invested with the high-priesthood. Aaron was 
first washed, then vested; Origen thereupon 
remarks (Hom. 6 in Lev. 32) that except the 
Christian be washed from his sins, he cannot 
put on the Lord Jesus Christ. Comp. Rev. i. 5, 
6. “8o our great High Priest was publicly 
inaugurated in the presence of a large multitude 
by His baptism. .... So all Christians, who 
**are made priests to God’”’ in Christ, are initi- 
ated into their priesthood in baptism.’”’ Wordsw. 
With the symbolical setting apart for holy uses 
of the sacred vessels compare the expressions in 
the N. Test. “chosen vessel” (Acts ix. 15), ves- 
sels to honor and to dishonor, and vessels of 
wrath (Rom. ix. 21-28), ete. ‘‘The ephod bear- 
ing the onyx stones on the shoulder straps, with 
the breast-plate containing the Urim and the 
Thummim, is symbolic of the priestly function. 


telligible motto, indicates the holiness and au- 
thority which appertain to the royal Priest. 
And in their correlation, the stones on the 
shoulder especially denote the priestly, those on 
the breast-plate the prophetic, and the golden 
plate on the forehead the kingly, function of the 
Mediator.” Murphy. As Aaron and his sons 
must be anointed to become priests, so, says St. 
John, has Christ communicated an unction to 
the Christian which “abideth” in him (1 John 
ii. 20, 27). The three sacrifices of the consecra- 
tion, the sin, the burnt, and the peace offering, 
as they together represent the three-fold fulness 
of the one sacrifice of Christ, 80 do they point 
out the three-fold duty by which Christians may 
obtain the benefits of that sacrifice, and thereby 
become “‘ priests unto God,” viz. death unto sin, 
fulness of obedience, and communion with God. 
Aaron was consecrated by these sacrifices to be 
a priest “ offering oftentimes the same sacrifices, 
which can never take away sins;” but ‘Christ, 
‘safter He had offered one sacrifice for sins for- 
ever,” “hath perfected (rereAeiuxev, hath con- 
secrated as priests) forever them that are sano- 
tified’ (Heb. x. 14). Wordsworth. When Moses 
had gathered the people, he explained to them 
what he was about to do (ver. 5), that they 
might be intelligent witnesses; so is the service 
of God ever a reasonable service. Aaron’s ear, 
hand and foot were touched with the anointing 
oil as well as himself sprinkled; so must each 
single faculty of those who have ‘the unction 
from the Holy One”’ be especially sanctified and 
consecrated to God’s service, as well as the 
whole body soul and spirit be generally devoted 
to Him, for the general only becomes con- 
cretely real in the particulars. In the mingling 
of the blood and oil (ver. 80) for the anointing 
seems to be taught that not sacrifice for sin alone 
suffices; but that with this must be joined the 
unction of the Holy Spirit. If only sin is put 
out without anything being taken in, the house 
is but swept and garnished for ita old occupant. 
With the watch of the now partially consecrated 
priests seven days in the court of the tabernacle, 
compare the waiting of the Apostles in Jerusa- 
lem after our Lord’s ascension until endued at 
Pentecost with power from on high. And with 
this, too, compare the life-long watch of every 
Christian; he has already received an unction 
from on high, but waita in this earthly taber- 
nacle until he shall be called at last to enter into 
the Holy of holies. 


16 LEVITICUS. 


SECOND SECTION. 


Entrance of Aaron and his Sons on their Office. 
Cmap. IX. 1-24, 


1 AND it came to on the eighth day, that Moses called Aaron and his sons, 
2 and the elders’ of Israel; and he said unto Aaron, Take thee a young [bull’] calf 
for a sin offering, and a ram for a burnt offering, without blemish, and offer them 
3 before the Lorp. And unto the children’ of Israel thou shalt speak, saying, Take 
e a kid [buck’] of the goats for a sin offering; and a calf and a jamb [sheep'} 
4 Soth of the first year, without blemish, for a burnt offering: also a bullock and a 
ram for peace offerings, to sacrifice before the Lorp; and a meat offering [an 
oblation*} mingled with oil: for to-day the Lorp will appear unto you. 
5 And they brought that which Moses commanded before* the tabernacle of the 
congregation: and all the con tion drew near and stood before the Lorp. 
6 And Moses said, This 1s the thing which the Lorp commanded that ye should do? 
7 and the glory of the Lorn shall appear unto you. And Moses said unto Aaron, 
Go unto the altar, and offer thy sin offering, and thy burnt offering, and make an 
atonement for thyself, and for the le:* and offer the offering of the people, and 
make an atonement for them: as the Donn commanded. 
8 Aaron therefore went unto the altar, and slew the calf of the sin offering, which 
9 was for himself. And the sons of Aaron brought the blood unto him: and he 
dipped his finger in the blood, and put it upon the horns of the altar, and poured 
10 out the blood at the bottom of the altar: but the fat, and the kidneys, and the caul 
above the liver of the sin offering, he burnt upon the altar: as the Lorp com- 
11 manded Moses. And the flesh and the hide he burnt with fire without the ee 
12 And he slew the burnt offering; and Aaron’s sons presented unto him the blood, 
13 which he sprinkled round about upon the altar. And they presented the burnt 
offering unto him, with [according to*] the pieces thereof and the head: and he 
14 burnt them upon” the altar. And he did wash the inwards and the legs, and burnt 
them upon the burnt ae on the altar. 
15 And he brought the people’s serge and took the goat, which was the sin offer- 
ing for the people, and slew it, and offered it for sin [a sin offering”), as the first. 
16 And he brought the burnt offering, and offered it according to the manner [ordi- 
17 nance]. And he brought the meat offering [oblation’], and took an handful 
thereof, and burnt df upon the altar, beside the burnt sacrifice of the morning. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 Ver. 1. For *3pf the Sam and LXX. read °)3, but change the reading in the opposite way in ver. 8. Rossnmtl- 
lor considers these elders as the same with the my, and the bap of ch. vill. 
# Ver. 2. 9)3-13 ‘ay, lit. calf oon of a bullaxa bull calf, or yearling ball. 
3 Ver.3. Dy Yyw. See note & on fv. 23. 


4 Ver. 8. See note § on Ii. 7. 
5 Ver. 4. Oblation. See nute fon ii. 1. The Valg. adds ts singulo eacrificiorum, for each of the sacrifices. 


© Ver. 5. The A. ¥. more exactly expresses the Sam. "D9 (comp. vers. 2, 4) than the Heb. *9p-ON. 


7 Ver, 6. Horsley would here change the punctuation and read--which the Lory commanded: Do it, and the glory, 
etc.; but this would require also the insertion of a pronoun. 


8 Ver. 7. For the people the LXX. reads rov oixov gov. 

® Ver. 18. 71°T}/1)')—acoording to its pleoes (into which the burnt offering was divided, {. 6). So the Anciant Versions 
generally. 80 Knobel and Keil. 

1 Ver. 13. The preposition y is wanting in the Sam. 


il Ver. 15. The word of course bears either sense; but the context here clearly requires that of sin-offering. 
% Ver. 16. bawDD. The margin is clearly better than the text of the A. V. The ordinance has been given in ch.L 
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18 He slew also the bullock and the ram for a sacrifice of peace offerings, which was 
for the i a and Aaron’s sons oer eery unto him the blood, which he sprinkled 
19 upon the altar round about, and the fat of the bullock and of the ram, the rum 
t tail], and that which covereth the tnwards, and the kidneys, and the ca 
20 above the liver: and they put the fat upon the breasts, and he burnt the fat upon 
21 the altar: and the breasts and the right shoulder Aaron waved for a wave offering 


before the Lorp; as Moses commanded. 


22 


And Aaron lifted up his hand [hands] toward the people, and blessed them, 


and came down from offering of the sin offering, and the burnt offering, and peace 
23 offerings. And Moses and Aaron went into the tabernacle of the [om. the] congre- 
gation, and came out and blessed the people: and the glory of the Lorp appeared 


unto all the people. 


24 And there came a fire out from before the Lorn, and consumed upon the altar 


the burnt offering 
fell on their faces. 


18 Ver. 19. Fat tail. See note 7 on ili. 9. 
M Ver. 20. The Sam. has the sing., 
% Ver. Zl. The Sam., LXX., 


and the fat: which when all the people saw,” they shouted, and 


es ; 
Targ. Ouk end 30 MS3. mw Pay wT TWY¥—as the Loxp commanded Moses. 


26 Ver. 22. The k'ri has }°*} in the plural, according with the vowel points; so 20 MSS. and all the ancient versions 


TT 
except the Sam. The plural is probably correct. 


Ver. 24. The Heb. verb is singular; but the Sam. has the plural. 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


It is noticed by Nicholas de Lyra, that this 
chapter has three essential parts: (1) the com- 
mands (vers. 1-7); (2) the execution of them 
(vers. 8-22); (8) the Divine approbation of what 
was done (vers, 28, 24). The second part may 
be subdivided into Aaroa’s offerings for himself, 
vers. 8-14; and his offerings for the people, vers. 
15-21. Here begins a new Proper Lesson of the 
law for reading in the Synagogue extending 
through ch. xi.; the parallel Proper Lesson from 
the Prophets being 2 Sam. vi. 1—vii. 17, which 
gives the account of David’s bringing up the ark 
to Mt. Zion and his purpose to build a temple 
for it there. 

Ver. 1. On the eighth day, vis., from the 
beginning of Aaron’s consecration. That had 
occupied seven days, and his entrance upon his 
office now immediately followed on the next day, 
there being no cause for delay, and every reason 
why the priesthoood should be in the active ex- 
ercise of its duties at once. His priesthood was 
still somewhat inchoate, for he had yet dis- 
charged none of its functions, and had not en- 
tered into the sanctuary. This affects the cha- 
racter of the sacrifices prescribed. On the first 
day of the first month the tabernacle had been 
set up (Ex. xl. 17), and the Passover was kept 
on the fourteenth day (Num. ix. 2, 5); the seven 
days’ consecration came between, and there re- 
mained therefore but a few days before the pre- 
paretion for the Passover. We have no data for 
determining the day of the week. The elders 
of Israel are now summoned because they have 
to act officially in presenting the offerings for 
the people; but doubtless the mass of the people 
were also, as far as might be, witnesses of the 
entrance of Aaron upon bis office (ver. 5, comp. 
ver. 24). 

Ver. 2. Take thee.—Aaron is to furnish his 
own victims at his own proper cost. The victim 
for the sin offering was to be a bull oalf, or 


quite young bullock, an inferior offering to that 
prescribed for the high-priest in iv. 8. For this 
various reasons have been assigned: as that this 
was not for any, particular sin, but for general 
sinfulness (Poole and others); that it had refe- 
rence to Aaron and the people’s sin in the golden 
calf (Ex. ekg? faa was designed to remind 
him and them of it (Maimonides, Patrick, Nich. 
de Lyra, and others); that the greater sin offer- 
ing was unnecessary, as Aaron and his sons had 
spent the whole previous week in services of 
atonement and of holiness; but the more im- 
portant reason is that given by Kalisch, ‘* Not 
even on the eighth day had Aaron’s dignity 
reached its full independence and glory ; it still 
remained, to a certain degree, under the control 
of Moses, who gave commands to his brother, as 
he had received them from God. Therefore 
Aaron was not permitted to pass beyond the 
court; he was not yet qualified to appear in the 
immediate presence of God.’? In a word, the 
inchoateness of his priesthood was marked in 
the victim and its ritual. A ram for a burnt 
offering.—Any male sacrificial animal was al- 
lowed for a burnt offering, but here the most 
impressive kind is not chosen for the reason just 
given. No peace offering is prescribed for the 
priests, because their share in the offerings of 
the people was quite enough for so small a com- 
pany, and sufficed for the common feast af com- 
munion with God. The order of the offerings, 
the sin offering first, the peace offering last, has 
been noticed in the previous chapter. 

Ver. 8. Thou shalt speak.—Moses now 
passes over to Aaron the duty of directing the 
people in their sacrifices as their appointed and 
consecrated high-priest. The offerings for the 
people are: first, the sin offering, which is not 
that prescribed for the sin of the whole people 
(iv. 14), but for the sin of a prince (iv. 23), the 
reason for which generally given is that this was 
not for a particular sin, but only for general sin- 
fulness; but it seems fit that thie sin offering 
should have been reduced in proportion to 
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Aaron’s, and for the same reason. Second, the 
burnt offering, which was to consist of two vio- 
tims, and yet was much less than on occasions 
of special solemnity (Num. xxviii. 11, 27, ete.). 
Third, the peace offering, which was just enough 
for the purpose of the symbolical sacrificial feast, 
but yet too small for any considerable festivity 
in view of the solemn manifestation to follow 
(vers. 4, 6, 24). 

Ver. 6. Moses, as before, explains what is to 
be done that thus the people may be intelligent 
witnesses. He announces beforehand the ap- 
pearance of the glory of the LORD (see ver. 
23), showing that he did all this by appointment, 
and when it appeared it thus established his au- 
thority ; and also that the people, by these sa- 
crifices, might be prepared for this manifestation. 
«‘ The crown of this typical worship was to consist 
in this: To-day the LORD will appear to 
you; and again, this is the thing which the 
LORD hath commanded that ye should do, 
and the glory of the Lord shall appear to 
you.” Lange. 

Ver. 7. Go unto the altar.—Aaron is now 
to enter upon his office, and for the first time 
ascend the slope of the altar. Make an atone- 
ment for thyself and for the people.—This 
is distinct from the atonement for the people in 
the sacrifice of their sin offering, mentioned in 
the next clause, and finds its explanation in that 
guilt brought upon the people by the sin of the 
high-priest (iv. 8). So Keil rightly. For this 
Aaron was to atone in making his own atone- 
ment, and then afterwards to offer for their own 
sins. Lange says, ‘‘The subsequent command 
in regard to these offerings has thisimport: with 
his especial sacrifice Aaron should atone for 


himself and for the people as a whole (Qp%), 


but with the sacrifice of the congregation, he 
should atone for each single member of the con- 
gregation.”’ 

Vers. 8-11. Aaron first offers his own sin of- 
fering, his sons assisting him in those duties 
which were afterwards assigned to the Levites. 
The ritual is the same as that provided in ch. 
iv., except that the blood is not brought into the 
Sanctuary (into which Aaron had not yet en- 
tered, comp. ver. 28), for the reasons given un- 
der ver. 2; but the flesh and hide is neverthe- 
less burnt without the camp as required in iv. 
11, 12, the victim is slain by Aaron,—either by 
himself, or by his assistants,—(ver. 8) as in the 
other high-priestly sin offerings (iv. 1, o) and the 
blood is put with his finger upon the of 
the altar as in case of the other regular sin offer- 
ings (iv. 25, 80, 84). 

Vers. 12-14. The burnt offering for Aaron and 
his sons was offered in the regular way accord- 
ing to the ordinance of ch.i. After being divided 
the pieces were presented to Aaron, one by one, 
by his sons to be laid upon the altar. No men- 
tion is made of an oblation with this sacrifice, 
either because it is supposed as of course, or 
else because it actually was not brought, the law 
of Num. xv. 4 not having yet been given. 

Vers. 15-21. The sacrifices for the people fol- 
low in the same order. In regard to all the pre- 
vious offerings it is expressly said that Aaron 
burnt them; the same thing is also said (ver. 20) 


of the parts of the peace offering that were des- 
tined for the altar, and it is clearly implied in 
regard to the others by the expression as the 
first (ver. 15) in regard to the sin offering; and 
in regard to the burnt offering, both by the 
statement of ver. 16, and by the mention of the 
burning of the accompanying oblation in ver. 
17. These were all therefore burned at firat by 
fire kindled by ordinary means. It would, how- 
ever, thus have taken many hours to consume 
them in the ordinary way, and the miracle of 
ver. 24 refers to their being immediately con- 
sumed by the “ fire from before the Lonp.’’ The 
LXX., however, in vers. 18 and 17, instead of 
burnt renders laid, and this seems to have been 
in the mind of Lange when he says ‘“‘Aaron has 
laid all the pieces rightly upon the altar of burnt 
offering, and blessed the people from the elevated 
position of the steps (siege) of the altar. The 
sacrifice is ready, this is the part of the priestly 
body; but the fire must come from the Lorp.’’ 
In regard tothe burning instead of eating the 
flesh of the sin offering, see x. 16-20. 

Ver. 17. The burnt sacrifice of the morn- 
ing.—Was this the regular morning sacrifice of 
the lamb offered by Aaron after the sacrifices for 
himself and before those for the people, but not 
otherwise mentioned because it was of course ” 
Or is it identical with the lamb of the burnt of- 
fering for the people, so that the morning sacri- 
fice to be offered ever after is here inaugurated, 
as is argued by Murphy? The former view 
seems the more probable both because the offer- 
ing of the morning sacrifice had already been 
begun by Moses (Ex. x]. 29) upon the first ereo- 
tion of the tabernacle and before Aaron’s conse- 
cration ; aud because the lamb of this offering 
is evidently spoken of (ver. 8) as a part of the 
special burnt offering for the people on this oo- 
casion. 

Ver. 22. Lifted up his hands.—In pro- 
nouncing a blessing upon an individual it was 
customary to lay the hands upon his head (Gen. 
xlviii. 14, ete.) ; but thie being impossible in the 
case of a multitude, the custom was to lift the 
hands, as was also often done in other prayers, 
and this custom has been most scrupulously pre- 
served in the Jewish usages to the present day. 
Hands rather than hand is the more probable read- 
ing, and is also accordant with the Jewish tradi- 
tion. No command had been given for this act, 
but it was a natural sequence of the entrance of 
Aaron upon his office, a part of which was to 
bless the people in the name of the Lorp. The 
blessing was pronounced while Aaron stood upon 
the elevated slope (not steps, Ex. xx. 26) of the 
altar. In the following words, came down 
from offering, we have a further evidence that 
the victims had been actually laid upon the fire. 

Ver. 28. Went into the tabernacle.— 
Moses enters, not as priest, but to complete the 
initiation of Aaron into his duties; for the latter 
had not yet entered the sanctuary. Much of 
the priestly duty, the burning of inoense, the 
trimming of the sacred lamps, the ordering of the 
shew-bread, efc., was hereafter to be within the 
tabernacle, and it was necessary that Aaron 
should be exactly instructed in all these matters. 
According to the Targum of Jonathan, they went 
in to pray for the promised manifestation of the 
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glory of the Lorp; and it is not unlikely that 
the two brothers, the one the leader and lawgiver 
of Israel, now entering the sanctuary for the last 
time, and the other the appointed high-priest 
now entering for the first time, should then have 
united in solemn prayer for God’s blessing upon 
the people. On their return, Moses laying down 
his temporary priestly functions, and Aaron 
taking up his permanent office, jointly blessed 
the people. (Comp. 2 Chron. vi. 8). In Numb. 
vi. 24-26 is prescribed the exact form of priestly 
benediction used ever afterwards; but there is 
no evidence that this form was now employed. 
One tradition makes the form like that of Ps. xe. 
17; the Targums of Jonathan and Jerusalem 
give the following: ‘“‘The Word of the Lorp re- 
ceive your offering with good pleasure, and may 
He overlook and pardon your sins.” 

And the glory of the Lord appeared.— 
This is sometimes considered as included in the 
frre of the following verse, but more generally 
and more probably is looked upon as some glo- 
rious manifesiation in the cloud which covered 
the tabernacle (comp. Bx. xl. 84, 85), out of 
which came forth the fire. So Lange. 

Ver. 24. There came a fire.—Similarly was 
the Divine approbation of sacrifices several times 
expressed in after ages, in the fire from the rock 
consuming Gideon's sacrifice; iu the fire which 
fell upon the sacrifice of Elijah (1 Kings xviii. 
88); in the answer to David’s prayer at the 
threshing floor of Ornan by fire from heaven upon 
his altar (1 Chr. xxi. 26); and in the like fire 
consuming tbe sacrifices at Solomon's dedication 
of the temple (2 Chr. vii. 1). According to Jew- 
ish tradition the fire thus kindled was kept ever 
burning (whether by natural or supernatural 
means, the Rabbis differ) until the temple was 
built; then again kindled in the same way, it 
continued to burn until the reign of Manasseh. 
But it is to be remembered that the fire was not 
now first kindled upon the altar, but had already 
been burning there more than a week. How- 
ever fully therefore it expressed the Divine ap- 
probation, and however reasonably the Israel- 
ites might wish to perpetuate such a fire, there 
is yet, as Keil justly remarks, no analogy be- 
tween this and the legends of the heathen about 
altar fires kindled by the gods themselves. See 
the references in Knobel: Serv. ad Gn. 12, 200; 
Solin. 5, 23; Pausan. 5, 27, 3; Sueton. Zid. 14; 
Amm. Mare. 23, 6, 84. It is possible that this 
coming forth of the fire muy have had a further 
object. In the Pantheistic philosophies of the 
East, fire was regarded as the universal principle 
of the Cosmos, and as inherent in all things. It 
is not likely that the Israelites, at this stage of 
their history, were brought into contact with 
this philosophy ; but by this aot they were taught 
that fire itself was sent from the Logp, and were 
thus guarded beforehand against these Panthe- 
theistic notions, which at a later period they 
must encounter. 

Consumed upon the altar the burnt of- 
fering and the fat.—Patrick argues that this 
must have been at the time of the evening sacri- 
fice, at which time also he shows that all the 
other instances of fire from heaven upon the sa- 
erifice probably occurred, and that the burnt 
offering consumed was the lamb of the evening 


sacrifice. Byt the phraseology, the burnt of- 
fering and the fat, seems unmistakably to 
point to the burnt offering for the people and the 
fat of the peace offering already burning upon 
the altar. With the evening sacrifice there was 
no offering of fat apart from the lamb itself. 

They shouted in wonder, thanksgiving and 
praise, and fell on their faces to worship with 
joyful awe aa in 2 Chron. vii. 8. 

The views of Lange upon this verse are ex- 
pressed in the following extract: ‘And now 
comes Fire from the Lord, that is, still out of the 
tabernacle of the Covenant, and blazes upon the 
altar and consumes the offering. So speaks the 
primitive energetio faith, in which the medium 
of the Divine operation merges itself in the ope- 
ration of God. It is the essential thing in the 
hierarchical, literal faith that every medium 
should be supposed to be away. Hence is the 
stone of the first tables of the law and the imme- 
diate writing of God; and we come on the path 
of priestly tradition down to the Easter fire in 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 
On the other hand, the medium is everything to 
the critical, negative, literal faith: for it, the 
matter is legend. But the primitive, religiously- 
inclined people, saw in the shining figures of 
Moses and. Aaron, who came back out of the 
Sanctuary, and in the flaming up of the sacrifi- 
cial fire, the glory of the Lord whose appearance 
from the Holy of Holies Moses and Aaron had 
besought. Jt was the first lifting up of the highly 
siguificant fire flame in their worship, whose 
typical prefiguration should be fulfilled in the 
atoning fiery operation over the cross of Christ, 
and—not frightened—but joyously, all the peo- 
ple fell on their faces.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


I. In Aaron’s sin offering for himself and his 
sons, immediately afler his consecration, and as 
his first priestly act, is shown most strikingly 
the imperfection of the Levitical priesthood. 
‘“‘This offering was probably regarded not so 
much a sacrifice for his own actual sins, as a ty- 
pical acknowledgment of his sinful nature and 
of his future duty to offer for his own sins and 
those of the people ’’ (Clark). ‘‘ The law maketh 
men high-priests which have infirmity; but the 
word of the oath, which was since the law, 
maketh the Son, who is consecrated forever- . 
more.’ Heb. vii. 28. 

II. Ifthies was true of the high-priest, 2 fortiori, 
it was true of all other proviaions of the Leviti- 
cal law. ‘If, according to this, even after the 
manifold expiation and consecration which Aaron 
had received through Moses during the seven 
days, he had still to enter upon his service with 
asin offering and a burnt offering, this fact 
clearly showed that the offerings of the law could 
not ensare perfection (Heb. x. 1 sqq.).’’ Keil. 

IlI. The commentary upon this chapter bring- 
ing out its doctrinal significance, is to be found 
especially in the Ep. to the Heb. As other 
points are there brought out strikingly, so is this: 
“And no man taketh this honor unto himself, 
but he that is called of God, as was Aaron. So 
also Christ glorified not Himself to be made an 
high-priest.”’ Heb. v. 4, 5. 
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IV. In the appointment, in the consecration, | he m@st decrease while his Master increased 
and in the cntrance of Aaron upon his official | (Jno. iii. 80). Moses did not seek to retain an 
duties, his mediatorial functions are everywhere | office to which God had not called him, comp. 
distinctly recognized. Thus is the necessity set | Num. xvi.; Acts xix. 13-15; Heb. v.4; Jude 1l. 
forth of a Mediator between God and man, and The ‘glory of the Lorp” appeared, and was 
as distinctly as was possible under a typical sys- | also manifested in Solomon’s temple ; the second 
tem is foreshadowed the office of Him who came | temple was without it, and yet it was promised 
to be man’s true mediator with God. . (Hag. ii. 9) that the glory of the latter temple 

V. In every possible way, by dress, by ablu- | should be greater than of the former. This was 
tions, by inscriptions on Aaron's frontlet, by | fulfilled when He whose glory was “as of the 
varied sacrifice, the necessity of holiness in | Only Begotten of the Father” appeared in His 
man’s approach to God is declared. Yet this| temple. And again, after the consecration of 
could only be typically attained by sinful man. | the Great High-Priest on Calvary, and His en- 
Very plainly therefore did Aaron and his office | trance by His ascension into the true sanctuary, 
poiat forward to that Seed of the woman who | the glory of the Lord was manifested at Pente- 
should bruise the serpent’s head, and obtain the ; cost. Wordsworth. 
final victory in man’s long struggle with the; As Aaron after the sacrifice blessed the people 
power of evil. before entering the sanctuary; so Christ, after 

VI. In the order of the offerings of Aaron both | His sacrifice upon the cross, blessed His disci- 
for himself and the people is clearly expressed | ples (Luke xxiv. 50) before passing into the 
the order of the steps of approach to God; first, | heavens to continue there our Priest and Inter- 
the forgiveness of sin, then the consecration | cessor forevermore. 
completely to God, and after this communion| The glory appeared and the fire came forth 
with Him, and blessing from Him. after the consecration of the high-priest, and 
after his sacrifice, and after he had entered the 
sanctuary; even as the fire of Pentecost came 
after Christ’s consecration in His sacrifice of 

Moses, the great leader and law-giver of Is- ; Himself, and after He had passed into the hesa- 
rael, retires from his temporary priestly func- , vens. And as the fire in the tabernacle showed 
tions, and delivers them over to Aaron without | the Divine approbation of the Levitical system, 
& murmur, content to fulfil the Divine will. So | so that of Pentecost expressed His good pleasure 
John the Baptist found hia joy fulfilled in that | in the Christian. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


THIRD SECTION. 


The Sin and the Punishment of Nadab and Abihu, with Instructions founded upon 
that Event. 


Cuaprer X. 1-20. 


1  Awnp Nadab and Abihu, the' sons of Aaron, took either of them his censer, and 
put fire therein,’ and put incense thereon,’ and offered strange fire before the LorD, 

2 which he commanded them not. And there went out fire from the Lorp, and 

3 devoured them, and they died before the Lorp. Then Moses said unto Aaron, 
This ¢s it that the Lorp spake, saying, I will be sanctified in them that come nigh 

4 me, and before all the people I will be glorified. And Aaron held his peace. And 
Moses called Mishael and Elzaphan, the sons of Uzziel the uncle of Aaron, and 
said unto them, Come near, carry your brethren from before the sanctuary out of 

5 the camp. So they went near, and carried’ them in their coats out of the camp; 
as Moses had said. 


6 And Moses said unto Aaron, and unto Eleazer and unto Ithamar, his‘ sons, Ut- 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 Ver. 1, Three MSS., followed by the Vat. LXX., read “the two sons.” 
2 Vor. 1. In the Heb. the first pronoun, 132) is plural, while the second, roy, is singular. 16 MSS., the Sam. LEX. 
Be Reh 


and Syr. have the latter in the plural. 
Ver. 5. ON. The fuller form One IN) is given in the Sam. 


4 Ver. 6 One MS.. followed by the LXX. and Syr. specifies “ his remaining sons.” 
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cover not your heads, neither rend your clothes ; lest ye die, and lest wrath come 
upon all the people: but let your brethren, the whole house of Israel, bewail the 


7 burning which the Lorp hath kindled. 
gation, lest ye die: for the anointing oil of the Lorp 


the tabernacle of the con 


And ye shall not go out from the door of 


tg upon you. And they did according to the word of Moses. 
8,9 And the Lorp spake unto Aaron,‘ saying, Do not drink wine nor strong drink, 
thou, nor thy sons with thee, when ye go into the tabernacle of the congregation, 
10 lest ye die: t shall be a statute for ever hy josie your generations: and’ that ye 


Inay put difference between holy and unholy 


common®], and between unclean and 


11 clean: and that ye may teach the children of Israel all the statutes which the Lorp 
hath spoken unto them by the hand of Moses. 

12 And Moses spake unto Aaron, and unto Eleazar and unto Ithamar, his sons that 
were left, Take the meat offering [oblation’] that remaineth of the offerings of the 
Lorp made by fire, and eat it without leaven beside the altar: for it 2s most holy : 

13 and ye shall eat it in the [a] holy place, because it ts thy due, and thy sons’ due, 

14 of the sacrifices of the Lorp made by fire: for so I am commanded. And the wave 

- breast and heave shoulder [leg”’] shall ye eat in a clean place; thou, and thy sons, 
and thy daughters with thee: for they be thy due, and thy sons’ due, which are given 


15 out of the sacrifices of e offerin 


of the children of Israel. The heave shoul- 


der [leg’*] and the wave breast shall they bring with the offerings made by fire of 
the fat, to wave i for a wave offering before the Lorp; and it shall be thine, and 
thy sons” with thee, by a statute for ever; as the Lorp hath commanded. 
16 And Moses diligently sought the goat of the sin offering, and, behold, it was 
burnt: and he was angry with Eleazar and Ithamar, the sons of Aaron, which were 
17 left alive, saying, Wherefore have ye not eaten the sin offering in the holy place, 
seeing it ts most holy, and God hath given" it you to bear the iniquity of the con- 
18 gregation, to make atonement for them” before the Lorp? Behold, the blood of 
It was not brought in within the holy place: ye should indeed have eaten it in the 
19 [a"] holy place, as I> commanded. And Aaron said unto Moses, Behold, this day 
have they offered their sin offering and their burnt offering before the Lorp; and 
such things have befallen me: and if I had eaten the sin offering to day, a dee 


20 it have been accepted in the sight of the Lorp? And when 


he was content.* 


oses h 


8 Ver. 6. DA-OE. The A. V., ye shall not uncover is quite correct, and is the sense given in most of the ancient 


versions; but the Targ. of Onkeloa, followed by several Jewish and other commentators, gives the very different sense ye 
shall not let your hair grow, derived from the use of YD. Num. vi. 5 — hair. 


6 Ver. 8. Eight MSS. substitate the name of Moses for that of Aaron. The variation is unimportant; for, as Boothroyd 
suggests, the communication to Aaron may have been made through Moses. 
T Ver. 10. The and ut the beginning of ver. 10 is omitted in the Sam. and all other ancient versions except the Vulgate. 


8 Ver. 10. onan is in contrast to wt nm and means simply that which is not especially consecrated. The word com- 


mon conveys the sense better than unholy. 
® Ver. 12. Oblation. See Textual Note 2 on ff. 1. 


18 Ver. 17. The Syr. reads in the Ist person, J have given. 


18 Ver. 17. Thirteen MSS. read for you in the 2d person. 


1¢ Ver. 18. The Masoretic punctuation of 153 here indicates the article ; it would seem proper, however, to omit it 


according to invariable usage.’ All the versions make a distinction between the sanctuary, into which the blood bad not 
been carried, and the court where the flesh should have been eaten. We can only express this by a change of the article. 
% Ver. 18. Most of the versions have the passive, as I was commanded, and the LXX, by rpdwow por cuvdrate xupios. 
% Ver. 20. Rosenmiiller notes that “32)""F] scribitur hic dvopadus pro 3I)'T." 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


“We should expect here immediately the 
description of a great thank offering feast of 
the people. But instead of this we are told of 
® great misfortune which closes a sacrificial 
feast disturbed in the very beginniug. The 
story is not of the thank offering feast of the 
people, the festal meal of the installation of the 
priests. The joy of the people was very soon 
destroyed by anxiety and fear; for the inade- 


quacy of the typical sacrifice has soon come to 
light.”” Lange. 

The events of this chapter occurred on the 
same day as those of the preceding (see ver. 19), 
that is on the day after their consecration when 
Aeron and his sons first entered upon the dis- 
charge of their priestly functions. Moses there- 
fore still appears here, as in ch. ix., in a pecu- 
liar relation as introducing the new-made priests 
to their duties, taking care that all things should 
be rightly done, and communicatiog to them 
further instructions (vers. 8, 5, 12, 16). 


LEVITICUS. 


Vers. 1-5. The sin, death and burial of Nadab 
and Abihu. 

Ver.1. Nadab and Abihu, being mentioned 
firat in the geneslogies (Ex. vi. 28; Num. xxvi. 
60), are supposed to have been Aaron’s eldest 
sons. They had been selected to accompany 
Moses and Aaron and the seventy elders in the 
beatific vision of Ex. xxiv. 1, 9. Wordsworth 
suggests that ‘perhaps they were ‘exalted 
above measure through the abundance of their 
revelations’ (2 Cor. xii. 7), and were tempted 
to imagine that they were not bound by ordinary 
rules in the discharge of the duties of the 
pricat’s office.” 

His censer.—\AND. This is the first time 


the word is translated censer in the A. V., be- 
cause it has occurred before only in connection 
with the golden candlestick (Ex. xxv. 88; 
xxxvii. 23), or as a pan for receiving the ashes 
from the brazen altar (Ex. xxvii. 8; xxxviii. 8). 
There can be no doubt, however, that it is 
rightly translated here in a sense in which it 
frequently occurs afterwards; but the fact that 
there is no previous mention of censers adds to 
the probability of some unrecorded command 
having already been given in regard to the 


offering of incense. The word nip for cen- 


ser is much later, ocourring only 2 Chron. xxvi. 
19; Ezek. viii. 11. 

Put incense thereon.—Incense was to be 
burned upon the golden altar twice daily; in 
the morning, when the lamps of the golden can- 
dlestick were trimmed, and in the evening when 
they were lighted esas xxx. 7,8). It does not 
certainly appear from the narrative at what 
time the act of Nadab and Abihu occurred; but 
from the abundance of events that had already 
occurred on this day, it is not unlikely that the 
latter time was at hand. The unseasonableness 
of the time assigned by many commentators 
(Keil and others) as a part of their ein cannot 
therefore be maintained.— And offered strange 
fire.—The sin of Nadab and Abihu is always 
described in the same terms (Num. iii. 4; xxvi. 
61); but in precisely what it consisted has been 
the occasion of much difference of opinion. By 
many (Kurtz and others) it is supposed to have 
consisted in the offering of incense not prepared 
according to the directions given in Ex. xxx. 84; 
but this would rather have been called ‘‘ strange 
incense” as in Ex. xxx. 9, and it does not seem 
likely that the new priests, who had now been 
eight days in the court of the tabernacle, would 
have had ready access to any other incense, 
whereas other fire than that of the altar must 
have been in the court for cooking the flesh of 
the sacrifices. By others (as Keil) the sin is 
supposed to have been in offering the incense at 
a time not appointed; but it does not appear 
why such a fault should have been described as 
‘¢atrange fire,” and moreover, as shown above, 
it seems not unlikely that it was actually the 
proper time for the burning of the evening in- 
cense. Knobel thinks that Nadab and Abihu 

roposed, of their own motion, to prepare an 
cense offering to accompany the shouts of the 
multitude as they saw the Divine fire fall upon 
the sacrifice—which may or may not have been 
the fact, as there is no evidence upon the point. 


Another supposition of Knobel must be abso- 
lutely rejected as at variance with the tenor of 
the narrative: ‘‘or, frightened by the consu- 
ming fire, ix. 24, they considered an appeasing 
of God necessary.” It is better to follow the 
general opinion, and take the expression just as 
it is given, making their sin to have consisted 
in offering strange fire, that is fire other than 
that commanded. “Tho chief thing is that the 
strange or common fire forms a contrast to the 
fire of the Sanctuary.” Lange. So Rosenmiiller, 
Outram (1. xvi. 13), and others. In vi. 12 it is 
required that the fire should be always burning 
upon the altar, and as this fire was for the con- 
sumption of the sacrifices, it would naturally be 
understood for the burning of the incense; in 
xvi. 12 it is expressly prescribed for the incense 
on the great day of atonement, and it became a 
part of the symbolism of the sanctuary service 
(Rev. viii. 5). The fact that no command on 
this point of detail is anywhere recorded does 
not preclude the supposition that such a com- 
mand had been given. At all events, the gene- 
ral principle of exact conformity to the Divine 
commands should have prevented Nadab and 
Abihu from offering ‘‘ strange” or uncommanded 
fire before the Lorp. 

As to the causes which led them to commit 
this sin, the narrative is equally silent; but the 
connection of the precept in ver. 9 with this 
event seems to imply that there had been some 
violation of it. (See Targ. Hieros., Nic. de Lyra, 
Patrick, ete.) This might have concurred with 
already existing spiritual pride and self-will, 
or have temporarily produced them. ‘‘ From 
vers. 8, 9, it is likely that they had lost their 
soberness in the feast which had begun.’’ 
Lange. But however this may have been, Von 
Gerlach’s remark is in place: ‘By this connec- 
tion is taught, that as no external event was to 
depress with grief the priest, 80 ought he to ap- 
ply no artificial means to his senses to produce 
exhilaration: his whole thoughts and attention 
are to be directed to the sacred offices which 
are commanded him. We are reminded of the 
antithesis, Eph. v. 18.” In the expression 
whioh he commanded them not, Rosen- 
miiller notes a pelworc of frequent occurrence, 
meaning ‘‘ which He forbade.” 

Ver. 2. Fire from the LORD.—Plainly a 
miraculous fire as that which consumed the sac- 
rifice (ix. 24). It did not consume their bodies, 
or even their clothes (ver. 5), and it must have 
been by an inadvertence that Lange says: ‘If 
they came thus strongly excited with their 
glowing fire into the half darkness of the sanc- 
tuary, they may have set themselves a-fire, by 
which they were destroyed.” 

The severity of this judgment may be com- 
pared with that upon Uzza (2 Sam. vi. 7; 1 
Chron. xiii. 10), upon the Sabbath-breaker 
(Num. xv. 82-86), or in the New Testament with 
that upon Ananias and Sapphira. In a)l these 
cases the punishment was not determined so 
much by the aggravation of the offence itself as 
by the necessity of vindicating God’s majesty 
and by a signal judgment on the first occasion, 
preventing a repetition of the offence. In such 
cases it is very necessary to separate the tem- 
poral from the thought of eternal punishment. 
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Philo (as quoted by Calmet) undoubtedly pushes 
this too far when he says: “The priests Nadab 
and Abihu died that they might live, receiving 
an incorruptible for their mortal life, and pass- 
ing from creatures to their Creator;’’ but yet 
we may not argue from temporal punishment to 
eternal doom, and the recollection of this may 
often serve to remove much of the inscrutable- 
ness of the Divine judgments. 

Ver. 8. Phis it is that the LORD spake 
—not iu precisely these words, but again and 
again in their substance. See Ex. xxix. 44; 
xix. 22; Lev. viii. 88. Yet the very words may 
have been spoken, although not recorded, as in 
Ex. xxxiii. 12. Priests are continually desig- 
pated as those that “come nigh” to God (e. g. 


*Esek. xlii. 18).—I will be sanotified.—Comp. 


Ex. xix. 4, 6. “The law of the sanctuary is 
proclaimed to mean: that all approach to Jeho- 
vah of those who draw near to Him, of the 
priests in the holy acts of sacrifice, has the pur- 
pose of showing forth Jehovah in His holiness, 
i.e. in His pure and strict and all-folly-abhor- 
ring personality; and this hallowing of His 
name in highest solitude should have the result 
of revealing Him before all the people in His 
majesty, in the glory of His manifestation. The 
pure and brilliant exterior of the Cultus depends 
in its purity and chasteness upon the most per- 
fect interior purity and truth. But when Moses 
applies this law to the present mishap, it ex- 
presses the truth that it is fulfilled not only in 
the pure service of God of good priests, but also 
in the unclean service of evil priests. Should 
these, for example, bring before the Lorp, in 
passion or excitement, strange fire, fire of the 
intoxication of extravagance, fire of fanaticism, 
they should be seized and consumed by that fire 
changed, as it were, into the fire of the judgment 
of Jehovah; and also by such judgments on such 
priests Jehovah should be glorified before all 
His people—as it has always clearly been, espe- 
cially to-day. How many a Protestant zealot 
has screamed himself dead in the sanctuary ! 
But the medisval priests began to burn them- 
selves when they kindled the flames of the pyres.” 
Lange. 

Aaron held his peace means not only that 
he abstained from the customary wails and cries 
of the mourner; but that he uttered no murmur 
against the judgment of God, or remonstrance 
against the law as set forth by Moses. This 
may perhaps have been made easier to him by 
the stunning effect of so great and sudden a 
bereavement. 

Ver. 4. The sons of Uzziel.—From Ex. vi. 
18 it would appear that Uzziel was the youngest 
of Asron’s three uncles. Brethren is used, as 
so frequently in Scripture, in the sense of kins- 
men. Elzaphan was the ‘‘chief’’ of his father’s 
house, Num. iii. 30.—Prom before the sanc- 
tuary.—Notwithstanding the Jewish tradition 
that they perished within the sanctuary, it ap- 
pearsifrom this expression that the Divine judg- 
ment fell upon them while they were still in the 
court. ‘They buried the dead in their linen 
coats: these priestly garments had been defiled 
with the dead bodies, and were buried with 
them. There is nothing else degrading in the 
form of burial. The burial without the camp 


was common for all corpses. The buriers were 
also reminded that the dead were their breth- 
ren.” Lange. This was now the eighth day of 
the month; the Passover lamb was to be slain 
on the 14th. Mishael and Elzaphan were there- 
fore unable to keep the Passover on account of 
their defilement by a dead body, for this lasted 
seven days (Num. xix. 11-18). In view of these 
facts Blunt suggests ( Undestgned Coincidences, I. 
14) that it was the case of these Levites which 
was considered and provided for by the law of 
the Passover of the second month, Num. ix. 6-12. 

Vers. 6, 7. All signs of mourning are forbid- 
den to the priests. By a subsequent enactment 
these were in all cases perpetually forbidden to 
the high-priest (xxi. 10-12), but in moderation 
allowed to the ordinary priests for those nearest 
of kin (ib. 1-6). Here, however, they are abso- 
lutely forbidden to both, doubtless because ‘any 
manifestation of grief on account of the death 
that had occurred would have indicated dissatis- 
faction with the judgment of God’”’ (Keil); ‘be- 
cause, from their office, they were especially 
concerned as consecrated priests in outwardly 
maintaining the honor of Jehovah...... The 
people, on the other hand, as not formally stand- 
ing so near to Jehovah, were permitted to 
bewail the burning which the Lord had 
kindled”’ (Cook). 

Uncover not your heads.—This is the 
sense of the LXX. and Vulg., and means that 
they were not to remove their priestly turbans, 
as they were still to go directly on with their 
priestly functions. The word means literally to 
set free, and it may therefore have here the added 
sense, “do not go about with your hair dishe- 
velled, or flowing free and in disorder (xiii. 45).” 
Keil. Both this and the rending of the clothes 
were among the most common signs of mourning 
among the Jews. 

Lest wrath oome upon all the people.— 
They were to observe this precept not only for 
their own sake—lest ye die—but also for the 
people's. It has already been shown (iv. 8) that 
the sin of the high-priest, as their theooratic 
head, brought guilt upon the people, and in- 
volved them in the consequent punishment; in 
this case emphatically it must do so, because 
Aaron and his remaining sons were now the sole 
appointed mediators with God, and any mark 
of dissatisfaction with His judgments would 
ai placed them in an attitude of opposition to 

od. 

Though the priests might not turn aside from 
their sacred functions, yet Nadab and Abihu 
were not to gounmourned. The whole house 
of Israel were to bewail the burning—not 
indeed as murmuring against the Divine judg- 
ment, but yet as recognizing that a sad calamity 
had befallen them. 

Ver. 7. Ye shall not go out—viz.: for the 
purpose of accompanying the remains of the 
slain priests to their grave, and in any way 
ceasing from their sacred functions on their ac- 
count. A like command is made of‘ perpetual 
obligation upon the high-priest in xxi. 12. The 
reasun is given—for the anointing oil of the 
LORD is upon you; consecrated wholly to 
His service, they might not turn aside from it 
for any purpose. Comp. Matt. viii. 22. ‘ 
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LEVITICUS. 


Ver.8. Spake unto Aaron.—Either through 
Moses (see Textual note 6); or else Aaron, being 
now fully constituted high-priest, and having 
shown his submission in what had just occurred, 
was made directly the recipient of a Divine com- 
munication concerning the duties of the priests. 

Vers. 9-11. Strong drink.—Heb. 12% used 
apparently in Num. xxviii. 7 as a synonym for 
wine, but generally taken for an intoxicating 
drink prepared from grain or honey, or espe- 
cially from palms. The prohibition of wine and 


strong drink to the priests is only in connection. 


with their service in the tabernacle. For the 
present this must have amounted to an almost 
absolute prohibition, as the service of Aaron and 
his two sons could have been little less than con- 
tinuous; but as the priesthood multiplied, of 
course the time of service for each of them was 
reduced. The connection of this precept with 
what goes before and what follows seems almost 
necessarily to imply that it was called forth by 
eome violation of it on the part of Nadab and 
Abihu. This supposition, Lange says, ‘is made 
peau by the otherwise unexplained command 

ere given, and thus indeed the outward strange 
fire was only the symbol of the inner strange fire 
of wine-produced enthusiasm, which so often can 
mingle itself in pious and animated speeches and 
poems, by which indeed holy and unholy things 
are confused.” The object of the command is 
expressed in vers. 10, 11: that the mind of the 
priests might be clear in the exercise of their 
own duties, and in the instruction of the people 
in regard to theirs. 


Vers. 12-15, The oblation that remaineth 
from the sacrifices of the day mentioned in ix. 
17. Bat it in a holy plaoce—as has been s0 
often before commanded in regard to those things 
which might be eaten only by the priests—not in 
the sanctuary, but in a place provided for the 
purpose in the court—LixX.: év réry dyly. Af.- 
ter this followed the holy meal upon the priests’ 
portion of the peace offerings (vers. 14, 15), eat- 
en with their families without the court, in any 
clean place. 


Vers. 16-18. The goat of the sin offering 
had indeed been offered for the whole congrega- 
tion (ix. 3), but its blood had not been brought 
within the sanctuary. Under these circumstances 
Moses emphatically declares, and Aaron tacitly 
acknowledges, that its flesh should, under ordi- 
mary circumstances, have been eaten by the 
priests, instead of being burned. Origen cha- 
racterizes it as being in consequence an imper- 
fect sacrifice. This shows distinctly that the law 
for the burning of the sin offering for the whole 
congregation (iv. 19, 12) turned upon the treat- 
ment of the blood, as Moses shows in ver. 18, and 
not upon the fact that it was offered for all the 

eople. It is said that Moses was angry with 
easar and Ithamar, while Aaron is not 
mentioned; doubtless because the fault was with 
them as the ordinary priests, to whom this duty 
belonged, and not to the high-priest. Lange: 
‘‘Eleazar and Ithamar also, the two remaining 
sons of Aaron, have apparently made an error in 
form; that ia, they ought to have eaten this flesh 
of the goat of the sin offering (not their own, but 
that of the people) in a holy place as being a 


most holy thing. This they had neglected; still 
more, they had burnt the goat. But if they 
would thus treat the sin goat of the people, as if 
the ritual for the sin offering of bullocks was to 
be applied, they ought also to have brought ite 
blood into the sanctuary; but they had not done 
this, and thus had violated the ritual in two 
ways’’ [i.¢., in one or other of the two ways; 
but as they had treated the blood exactly as they 
were commanded, their fault consisted only in 
the wrong treatment of the flesh]. ‘‘In other 
words: since the blood had been poured out at 
the altar in the court, they must also in conse- 
quence eat the flesh of the sin offering, since it 
was given them asa right from Jehovah, ass 
recompense because they had as priests to bear 
the misdeeds of the congregation, and to make 
atonement before Jehovah. But at this reproach 
of Moses, Aaron knew how to excuse himself and 
his sons, In the first place, his sons had done 
their duty in regard to their own sin and burnt 
offering. In the second place, this fearful acoi- 
dent had happened to him and them, and made 
them incapable of eating. He appeals to feel- 
ing: would it please Jehovah if he should eat in 
such a frame of mind? This time Aaron has 
conquered Moses. The first violation of the law 
proceeded from gross disrespect of the law in 
carnal conduct; this second violation proceeded 
from a righteous spiritual elevation above the 
letter which even Moses must allow.” 

Ver. 17. To bear the iniquity of the con- 
gregation.—This expression, however difficalt 
it may be to define the exact limits of its mean- 
ing, certainly makes two points clear: first, that 
the eating of the flesh of the ordinary sin offering 
by the priests was an essential part of ite ritual ; 
and second, that the priests, in receiving the 
sacrifice and undertaking to make expiation for 
sins, did act in a mediatorial capacity. “The 
very eating of the people's sin offering argued 
the sins of the people were in some sort laid upon 
the priests, to be taken away by them.”’ Patrick. 
This eating, however, does not constitute with 
the sprinkling of the blood ‘‘a double atone- 
menent,’” to which Lange rightly objects; but is 
simply a lesser part of the one atonement of 
which the blood was the more essential portion. 
The office of the priests, receiving the victim at 
the people’s hands, was with it to make an atone- 
ment or ‘“covering’”’s for the people’s sins.. 
Having undertaken this, the responsibility for 
those sins in a certain sense rested upon them; 
they must bear the iniquity of the congre- 
gation.—Thie was only possible to do by a strict 
observance of the Divine appointment, since the 
sacrifice could have no inherent efficacy. They 
must both sprinkle the blood and eat the flesh. 
Without the latter, “the sacrifice was imperfeot 
and the sin remained.’ Origen. 

Ver. 19. In Aaron’s excuse that ‘spiritual 
elevation above the letter’? which Lange has 
noted becomes very plain. It is striking to find 
this not only in the law, but in regard to the 
very centre of the law, the sin sacrifice, and 
that, too, in the very first moment of its insti- 
tution. On Aaron’s unfitness now to eat this 
offering comp. Hos. ix. 4. 

Ver. 20. He was content.—< Moses admit- 
ted Aaron’s plea, but it is not stated whether he 
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was conscious that he had himself spoken hastily 
and now conceded the point at issue (as we find 
him doing on another occasion in reference to 
the settlement of the two tribes and a half, Num. 
xxxii. 6), allowing that the priests had done 
what was in itself right, as 8. Augustin, the later 
Targums, Kurts, and others, interpret the pas- 
sage; or whether he yielded out of sympathy 
with Aaron’s natural feelings. The latter alter- 
native is perhaps the more probable one.” 
Clark. But neither alternative is necessary. 
Both here and in the case cited from Numbers 
(parallel to which also is Josh. xxii. 10-81) 
Moses remonstrated against an apparent disre- 
gard of the command of God; he was appeased 
when assured that no disregard was intended, 
and that in this case the act was exceptional un- 
der entirely exceptional circumstances. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


I. Self-chosen service (éfeAo8pyoxeia, Col. ii. 28) 
is displeasing to God, as a substitution of what 
He has not commanded for what He has com- 
manded. It is of the nature of rebellion and is 
so regarded by Him. ‘ The symbolical meaning 
of this history is very deep and comprehensive. 
Every gift to God, every sacrifice for Him, every 
act of seal in His service, however it might 
otherwise outwardly be right, is displeasing to 
the Lord so soon as the fire of self-denial ceases 
to originate from the Holy Spirit, 1 Cor. xiii. 8.” 
O. von Gerlach. 

II. Nadab and Abihu were honored with being 
‘‘brought near’’ to God, and were the appointed 

rsons to burn incense in the proper way. 

hey perverted their office and abused their pri- 
vilege, and they perished. So generally God’s 
gifts perverted work harm to him who perverts 
them, and this harm is intensified in proportion 
to the greatness of the gift, 2 Cor. ii. 16. 

{Il. Hence comes the general principle that 
religious responsibility is proportioned to reli- 
gious privilege (ver. 8)—e principle often in- 

ted upon in our Lord's teaching. 

IV. Under the old covenant, death, as the fruit 
of sin, brought defilement by its touch. Even 
father and brothers might not touch the dead 
bodies of the fallen, lest they should be defiled. 
Under the new covenant, sin has been conquered 
by Him who knew no sin, and death by Him who 
rose from the grave. ‘‘No longer, therefore, 
under the Gospel, is death an unclean thing. 
‘« Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord,”’ 
Rev. xiv. 18. The Levitical law, by its treatment 
of death and burial, shows us our condition by 
nature in contrast with the blessings given by 
Him who is ‘‘the Resurrection and the Life.’’ 
Wordsworth. 

V. It was required of the Levitical priests that 
in their service in the sanctuary they should 
drink neither wine nor strong drink. Similarly 
St. Pauli provides (1 Tim. iii. 2, 8) that the 
Christian ministry must be ‘‘ not given to wine,” 
and when requiring it for his infirmities, ehould 
use it moderately (i. v, 28). Theodoret. The 
service of God must be ‘a reasonable service,’’ 
with faculties unimpaired, and not disturbed by 
artificial stimulants. 

VL When the priests are said (ver. 17) to 


bear the iniquity of the congregation, the 
temporary and typical character of the Levitical 
system is at once manifest. It was plainly im- 
possible for men, who yet had to offer sacrifices 
for their own sins, to bear the sins of others, and 
so present them as holy before God, except as 
they represented something else, oz.: the great 
High Priest who should atone for the sin of the 
world. 

VII. The burning, instead of eating, the flesh 
of the sin offering, finally acquiesced in by 
Moses, is instructive doctrinally as showing even 
in the most rigid part of the Levitical law, ‘a 
certain freedom in the arrangement of the minor 
details, while the substance of the rules is kept 
inviolate. It is one of the examples we occa- 
sionally meet of a distinction being judiciously 
and honestly made between the letter and the 
spirit of a law.’’ Murphy. Under the Old Tes- 
tament as under the New, God desires “meroy 
and not sacrifice” (Hos. vi. 6; Matt. ix. 18; 
xii. 7). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


In this chapter, instead of the expected festi- 
vities consequent upon the inauguration of the 
new priesthood, we find a fearful judgment; so 
the sin of man ever comes in to mar the good 
work of God and turn to wormwood His cup of 
blessing. By this fearful example all will-wor- 
ship is shown to be displeasing—all attempt to 
serve God in opposition to the ways of His ap- 
pointment. ‘They also offér a strange fire, who 
offer any thing of their own to God without truly 
and humbly acknowledging that they have re- 
ceived all from God.” Estius. “When we bring 
seal without knowledge, misconceits of faith, 
carnal affections, the devices of our will-wor- 
ship, superstitious devotions into God's service, 
we bring common fire to His altar. These flames 
were never of His kindling; He hates both al- 
tar, fire, priest, and sacrifice.” Bp. Hall. 

The greatness of the punishment was in pro- 
portion to the appointed nearness to God of 
those who had offended. Privilege always 
brings responsibility. The judgment on Chora- 
zin and Bethsaida must be heavier than upon 
Sodom and Gomorrha. Compare Heb. ii. 8; 
xii. 25. 

God may use the same means for showing His 
love and His anger. He consumed the sacrifice 
by fire; He slew Nadab and Abihu by fire. The 
result to us of His action depends on our attitude 
towards Him. The same Gospel is a ‘savor of 
dife unto life” and of ‘death unto death.” 
Again: He often uses for man’s punishment the 
very instrument of man’s sin; these men sinned 
by fire and perished by fire; so also the compa- 
nions of Korah, Num. xvi. 85. So under the 
laws of His Providence are men’s passions made 
the means of punishing them, and often the ob- 
jeots of unlawful ambition or desire, when at- 
tained, become the very scourges of those who 
sought them. 

Aeron held his peace, as the righteous must 
needs do before the judgments of God, however 
distressing. See Jobi.22; Ps. xxxix.9. There 
can be no hope and no comfort in the world if we 
may rightfully murmur at the doings of ‘‘the 
Judge of all the earth.” 


LEVITICUS. 


The touch of the dead communicated defile- 
ment, but the touch of the Giver of life caused 
him who was borne out upon the bier to arise 

Luke vii. 14), and the damsel who slept in 
eath to arise and walk (Mark v. 42). Words- 
worth. Thus does the Antitype excel the type. 

Aaron and his surviving sons might not leave 
the sanctuary to mourn those who had fallen, but 
ali Israel might bewail them; so is the immedi- 
ate service of God more pressing than all else; 
what may be right at another time, or to other 
persons, must be foregone by those who have a 
duty to God with which it interferes. His ser- 
vice is the prime object to which all other things 
must conform themselves. 

The priests’ fervor is not to come of wine or 
strong drink. In the service of God they who 


draw near to Him have need of all the calmness 
and clearness of their minds, lest they do Him 
dishonor while they profess to serve Him. The 
excitement of worship, which comes of the abuse 
of His gifts, though showing itself in eloquence 
or in more than natural seal, is not pleasing to 
Him. 

From the fault of the priests in not eating the 
flesh of the sin offering, Theodoret thus reasons 
of the duty of the Christian minister: ‘‘ Hence we 
learn that we who eat of those things which are 
offered by the people, and do not live according 
to the law, nor diligently pray to God for them, 
will bring down punishment from God;” and 
Origen says that it behooves the priest first to 
make himselfacceptable to God before he presumes 
to seek from Him acceptance for the people. 


PART THIRD. THE LAWS OF PURITY. 


Cuarrers XI.—XV. 


‘“‘ The Preliminary Conditions of Sacrifice: the Typical Cleanness 
and Purifying.'—LANGE. 


PRELIMINARY NOTE ON CLEAN AND UNCLEAN ANIMALS—AND ON 
DEFILEMENT BY CONTACT. 


There has been no little debate as to the origin 
and ground of the distinction between clean and 
unclean animals. Such a question can only be 
settled historically. In Gen. vii. 2 Noah is di- 
rected to take into the ark “of every clean beast 
by sevens, the male and his female,’’ while “of 
beasts that are not clean by two, the male and 
his female.” There was then already a recog- 
nised distinction, and this distinction had no- 
thing to do with the use of animal food, since 
this had not yet been allowed toman. After the 
flood, when animal food was given to man (Gen. 
ix. 8), it was given without limitation, ‘Every 
moving thing that liveth shall be meat for you; 
even as the green herb have I given you all 
things.’”” It may therefore be confidently af- 
firmed that this distinction did not have its ori- 
gin and ground in the suitableness or unsuitable- 
ness of different kinds of animal food, as has 
been contended by many. Neither could it pos- 
sibly have been founded in any considerations 
peculiar to the chosen people, since it is here 
found existing so many ages before the call of 
Abraham. Immediately after the flood, how- 
ever, we have a practical application of the dis- 
tinction which seems to mark its object with suf- 
ficient plainness: ‘‘Noah builded an altar unto 


the Lorp; and took of every clean beast, and 
of every clean fowl, and offered burnt offerings 
on the altar”’ (Gen. viii. 20). The original dis- 
tinction must therefore be held to have been be- 
tween animals fit and unfit for sacrifice (comp. 
Calvin in Lev. xi. 1). On what ground the se- 
lection was originally made for sacrifice is wholly 
unknown; but it is altogether probable that the 
same kind of animals which were “clean” in 
the time of Noah were included in the list of the 
clean under the Levitical law. Many of the lat- 
ter, however, were not allowable for sacrifice un- 
dor the same law, nor is it likely that they ever 
were; on the other hand, all were admissible for 
food in Noah’s time, while under the Levitical 
law many are forbidden. While, therefore, the 
original distinction must be sought in sacrificial 
use, it is plain that the details of this distinction 
are largely modified under the Levitical law pre- 
scribing the animals that may be allowed for 
food. 

When inquiry is now made as to the grounds 
of this modification, the only reason given in the 
law itself is comprehensive (Lev. xi. 48-47; xx 
24-26; Deut. xiv. 21): ‘‘For I am the Lorp your 
God; ye shall therefore sanctify yourselves, end 
ye shall be holy; forIam holy.” <I am the 
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Lorp your God, which have separated you from 
other people.’’ This points plainly to the sepa- 
ration of the Israelites by their prescribed laws 
of food from other nations; and it is indisputa- 
ble that the effect of these laws was to place al- 
most insurmountable impediments in the way of 
familiar social intercourse between the Invaclilos 
and the surrounding heathen. When this sepa- 
ration was to be broken down in the Christian 
Charch, an intimation to that effect could not be 
more effectively conveyed than by the vision of 
St. Peter of a sheet let down ‘‘ wherein were all 
manner of four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things, and fowls of the air,” with the com- 
mand, ‘‘Rise, Peter, kill and eat’’ (Acts x. 
18). The effectiveness of the separation, how- 
ever, is to be sought in the details, not in 
the general character of the distinction, as it 
is now well known that the ordinary diet of the 
Egyptians and other nations of antiquity was 
substantially the same with that of the Israel- 
ites. Various reasons given by the fathers and 
others, with replies showing their fallacy, may 
be found in Spencer, de leg. Hebr. I. c. vii., 3 1, 
what he cunsiders the true reasons (seven in 
number) being given in the following section. 
Comp. also Calvin in Lev. xi. 1. 


It is to be observed that the distinction of 
clean and unclean animals has place only at 
theirdeath. All living animals were alike clean, 
and the Hebrew had no scruple in handling the 
living ass or even the dog. The lion and the 
eagle, too, as has been well observed by Clark, 
were used in the most exalted symbolism of pro- 
phetic imagery. But as soon as the animals 
were dead, a question as to their cleanness 
arose; this depended on two points: a) the 
manner of the animal’s death; and 4) the na- 
ture of the animal itself. All animals whatever 
which died of themselves were unclean to the 
Israelites, although they might be given or sold 
to ‘‘strangers” (Deut. xiv. 21), and the touch 
of their carcasses communicated defilement 
(Lev. xi. 89, 40). This then was one broad dis- 
tinction of the law, and was evidently based 
upon the fact that from such animals the blood 
had not been withdrawn. 


But a difference is farther made between ani- 
mals, even when properly slaughtered. In a 
very general way, the animals allowed are such 
as have been generally recognized among all 
nations and in all ages as most suitably forming 
the staple of animal food; yet the law cannot 
be considered as founded upon hygienic or any 
other principles of universal application, since 
no such distinction was recognised in the grant 
to Noah. Moreover, the obligation of ita obser- 
vance was expressly declared to have been abro- 
ie by the council at Jerusalem, Aots xv. 

he distinction was therefore temporary, and 
peculiar to the chosen people. Its main object, 
as already shown, was to keep them a separate 
people, and it is invested with the solemnity of 
a religious observance. In providing regula- 
tions for this purpose, other objects were doubt- 
less incidentally regarded, such as laws of health, 
ete., some of which are apparent upon the sur- 
face, while others lie hidden in our ignorance 
of local customs and circumstances. 


Before closing this note it is worthy of remark 
that the dualistic notions which formed the basis 
of the distinction between clean and unclean 
animals among the Persians were absolutely 
contradicted by the theology of the Israelites. 
Those animals were clean among the Parsees 
which were believed to have been created by 
Ormusd, while those which proceeded from the 
evil principle, Ahriman, were unclean. The 
Hebrews, on the contrary, were most emphati- 
cally taught to refer the origin of all things to 
Jehovah, and however absolute might be the 
distinction among animals, it was yet a distino- 
tion between the various works of the one Cre- 
ator. 

The general principles of determination of 
clean animals were the same among the Israel- 
ites as among other ancient nations; in quadra- 
peds, the formation of the foot and the method 
of mastication and digestion; among birds, the 
rejection as unclean of birds of prey; and among 
fish, the obvious possession of fins and scales. 
All these marks of distinction in the Levitical 
law are wisely and even necessarily made on 
the basis of popular observation and belief, not 
on that of anatomical exactness. Otherwise the 
people would have been continually liable to 
error. Scientifically, the camel would be said 
to divide the hoof, and the hare does not chew 
the cud. But laws for popular use must neces- 
sarily employ terms as they are popularly un- 
derstood. These matters are often referred to 
as scientific errors; whereas they were simply 
descriptions, necessarily popular, for the under- 
standing and enforcement of the law. 

Defilement by contact comes forward very 
prominently in this chapter, as it is also fre- 
quently mentioned elsewhere. It is not strange 
that in a law whose educational purpose is 
everywhere so plain, this most effective symbol- 
ism should hold a place, and the contaminatin 
effect of converse with evil be thus impress 
upon this people in their spiritual infancy. It 
thus has its part with all other precepts of cere- 
monial cleanness in working out the great spi- 
ritual purposes of the law. But beyond this, 
there is here involved the great truth, but im- 
perfectly revealed under the old dispensation, 
that the body, as well asthe soul, has its part 
in the relations between God and man. The 
body, as well as the soul, was a sufferer by the 
primeval sentence upon sin, and the body, as 
well as the soul, has part in the redemption of 
Christ, and awaits the resurrection of the just. 
The ascetic notions of the mediwval ages re- 
garded the body as evil in a sense entirely 
incompatible with the representations of Scrip- 
ture. For not merely is the body the handmaid 
of the soul, and the necessary instrument of the 
soul’s action, but the service of the body as well 
as the soul is recognized in the New Testament 
(¢. g-, Rom. xii. 1) as a Christian duty. On its 
negative side, at least, this truth was taught 
under the old dispensation by the many laws of 
bodily purity, the series of which begins in this 
chapter. The laws of impurity from physical 
contact stand as an appendix to the laws of food 
and as an introduction to the other laws of 
purity, and form the connecting link between 

em. 
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FIRST SECTION. 


Laws of Clean and Unolean Food. 


“ The Cleanness of the Sacrifice—or the Contrast of the Clean and Unclean Animals.’"—LANGE. 
Cuap. XI. 1-47. 


1,2 Awnp the Lorp e unto Moses and to Aaron, saying unto them, Speak unto 

the children of , saying, These are the beasts [animals] which ye shall eat 

3 among all the beasts that are on the earth. Whatsocever parteth the hoof, and is 

cloven footed [and completely separates the hoof*], and cheweth the cud, among 

4 the beasts, that shall ye eat. Nevertheless these shall ye not eat of them that 

chew the cud, or of them that divide the hoof: as the camel, because he cheweth 

5 the cud, but divideth not the hoof; he ¢s unclean unto you. And the coney,’ be- 

cause he cheweth the cud, but divideth not the hoof; he ts unclean unto you. 

6 And the hare, because he cheweth the cud, but divideth not the hoof; he ¢s unclean 

7 unto you. And the swine, though he divide the hoof, and be cloven footed [and 

ra areas separates the hoof], yet he cheweth not the cud; he ts unclean to you. 

8 oe their flesh shall ye not eat, and their carcase shall ye not touch; they are un- 

ean to you. 

9 ‘These shall ye eat of all that are in the waters: whatsoever hath fins and scales 

10 in the waters, in the seas, and in the rivera, them shall ye eat. And all that have 

not fins and scales in the seas, and in the rivers, of all that move in the waters, 

and of any living thing which ts in the waters, they shall be an abomination unto 

11 you: they shall be even an abomination unto you; ye shall not eat of their flesh, 

12 But ye shall have their carcases in abomination. tscever hath no fins nor 
scales in the waters, that shall be an abomination unto you. 

13 And these are which ye shall have in abomination among the fowls; they 

shall not be eaten, they are an abomination: the eagle," and the ossifrage,® and the 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 Ver. 2. S}°Fti7 is a different word from #379773 in the following clause, and the difference should be recognized in 
eae is 


the translation, as it is in the Semitic versions. The former is the more general the latter (comp. Gen. 1. 24) refars to 
the quadrupeds included in this section (vers. 1-§) in contradistinction from birds and reptiles. 


3 Ver.3. FLOID YOU NyDV1. The ides is that of not merely partially (like the camel), but completely dividing 
Tr: -"S eit: 
the hoof. The Sam., LXX., Syr. and nine MSS. make this still more indefinite by inserting "Fit amtaco before the last 


word. : 
8 Ver. 6. own. The animal is indicated here as one that chews the cud (or appears to do eo), in Ps. civ. 18; Prov. 
xxx. 26, as living in the rocks, and in the latter as being very weak. It oocurs elsewhere only in the parallel place, Deut. 


xiv. 7. Here the LXX. renders it dagvwous, Aq. Aa ; in Deut. xiv. 7, the LXX. has yorpoypv 
which fs adopted by the Valg. in both places. C) . translates it Vabr, the Syriacus, which is aaid to be 
called ésofun in Southern Arabia. Fret says: “The Targ. points to the same when it translates X70, RODD, 


RIDW (leaper) since the Vabr goes by leaps.” The Duke of Argyle (Reign of Law, p. 264) speake of a epecimen of it in the 


Zoological Gardens, and states that in the structure of the teeth and the foot it is assimilated to the rhinoceros. Cuvier 
classed it with the pachyderms. The Rabbins understood it to be a rabbit, and were followed by Luther and the A. V. in 
the old word Coney. Bochart (Hieros. Lib. 1IL, c. 33) understands it of the Jerboa or bear-mouss, and eo Gesenius, 
and others. Although the word in the A. V. is cortainly wrong, yot as it is obsolete, it seems unnecessary to make a change 
which could only be either to the Heb. word, or to the scientific name. 

4 Ver. 7. The construction is the same as In ver. 8. See note 3. 

6 Ver. 9. The Sam., one MS., the LXX. and Syr. prefix the conjunction }. 

. 3 
® Ver. 12. The same, with fourteen MSS., here prefix the conjunction. 
T Ver. 13, VW) is uniformly translated eagle in the A. V., derds in the LXX., and ageila in the Vulg. Kalisch sys 


this “is beyond a doubt.” The same meaning is given by Farst and Gesenius, although both would include also the sense 
of vulture, Clark's proposed emendation, the great vulture, seems therefore unnecessary. 


8 Ver. 13. OND PITY. Both, by preponderance of authority, species of eagles, and the former sofficiently well 


ee vr: Tf 
described by oestfrage ; the latter species is not certainly identified, the word occurring only here and in the parallel, Deut. 
xiv.12. The LXX. renders dA:aieros==eca eagle. Ftirst prefers Valeria, the black e. Kalisch prefers the sense culture, 
Gesen. (Thesaur.), black eagle, ; 
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14, 15 ospray,® and the vulture,® and the kite” after his kind; “every raven after his 
16 kind; and the owl [ostrich’*], and the night hawk [owl’], and the cuckow [gull], 
17 and the hawk after his kind, and the little owl,”® and the cormorant, and the great 
18, 19 owl," aod the swan,” and the pelican, and the gier eagle ee and the 
stork,” the” heron” after her kind, and the lapwiag [hoopoe™], and the bat. 
20 jl" fowls that creep [all winged creeping things”], going upon aJ/ four, shall be 
21 an abominaticn unto you. Yet these may ye eat of every flying creeping thing 
that goeth upon all four, which have” legs above their feet, to leap withal* upon 
22 the earth ; even these of them ye may eat; the locust after his kind, and the bald 
locust™ after his kind, and the beetle* after his kind, and the grasshopper after his 
23 kind, But all other flying creeping things, which have four feet, shall be an abo- 


\ 
9 Ver. 14. TINS, a word, aw. Ady. In the parallel passage, Deut. xiv. 13, itis FINN. Its etymology indicates a rave- 
TT 


nous bird of swift flight. LXOX. yiyrenculture, Vulg. milrus-kite. Bochart considers it a species of hawk or falcon. 80 
Kalisch. In Deut. xiv. 13 there is mentioned also }*"}, making twenty-one vurieties of birds; but that word in Deut. is 
T e 


omitted by the Sam. and four MSS. 
Ww Ver. 14. TTR is only to be identified by the fact that it here stands for the name of a class—afler his kind, and that 


vv 
in Job xxviii. 7 it is spoken of for ita great keenness of sight. The LXX. renders here kile, in Deut. and Job vulture. Clark 
makes it milrus regalis, 
Ver. 15 and ver. 20. The Sam., many MSS. and versions prefix the conjunction. 
% Ver. 16. 713 po 3. LXX. erpovées. The word is uniformly rendered owl in the text of the A. V.; but in the 


rT”: 
marg. of Job xxx. 29; Isa. xifl. 21; xxxiv. 13; xlill. 20, it is rendered ostrich 1n accordance with the Targ., LXX., Vulg. 
and Svr., and there can be no donbt that this is the true sense. The fem. stands for the bird collectively, of both sexes, 
Rosen.; “ Vox, \3. apposita est ex more quodam Orientalium, qui nomina pater, mater, Alius, fia, animalium quorundam 


nominibus preefigere solent sine respectu etatis et sexus.” Bochart, however, thinks it means distinctively the female. 
3 Ver. 16. DMF) (from DIT), to do violence), interpreted by Buchart, and others on his authority, of the male 


Tv 7 
ostrich; but this is now generally rejected. The Targ. Onk. has XY¥*Y, and Targ. Jerus. NIVSUM—swallow. Others 
e T e . - 
(Knobel) consider it the cuckoo ; but the rendering of the LXX. and Vuig., owl, is now adopted more generally than any other. 
4 Ver. 16. nw occurs only here and in Deut. xiv. 15. Knobel understands it of a species of hawk trained in Syria 


for hunting gazelles, efc.; but most other interpreters understand it of a sea bird, whether the sormy petrel (Bochart) or 
more generally the sea gull after the Vulg. and LXX. Adpos. 

¥ Ver. 17. D3. There seems no sufficient reason to question the accuracy of the A. V., which is substantially that 
of thé ancient versions. Tristram ideutifies it with the Athene meridionalis common in Syria. Bochart, however, would 
render Pelican, and Riggs Night-hawk. 

16 Ver. 17. The A. Y. is probably right. The LXX., Vulg. and Targ. Onk. have Ibis, which seems to have arisen from 
a misplacement of the words of the text, rather than from a different translation of wa". They are followed by Riggs 


and others, 
12 Ver. 18. DWI. The same word is used, ver. 30, for mole (probably chameleon): here it refers to a bird, and it is 


Tikely that this is the word for which Ibis stands in the LXX. and Vulg. But it s not probable that the Israclites would 
have come much in contact with the Ibis, The preponderance of authority (sce First) is for some variety of owl, accord- 
ing to oe Chald., Syr. and Sam.; but there does not appear to be sufficient certainty to warrant a change in the text of 
the A. V. 

8 Ver. 18. DIV. LXX. rendering doubtful. The best authorities agree that some species of vulture is meant. Ge- 


rr 
genius (thesaur.) would make it a very small species, of the size of a crow. Others consider it most probably the large 
Egyptian vultare, shel dae bee corpce Perhaps something of this kind was meant by gier eagle. Kalisch, governed 
only by the order of the birds, would translate eee ; . 
9 Ver. 19% FFVON, LXX., Aq., Symm., Theod., Aeron, bat LXX. in Job xxxix. 18 stork, Either bird answers well 


enough to the etymology and to the passages when {t occurs, and stork is as likely to be right as heron. 
® Ver. 19. The Sam. and sixteen MSS. prefix the conjunction which is found iu the parallel place in Deut. For the 
blasts a it Sree would connect the word with the preceding as an adjective; but it seems better to consider it as an acci- 
eotal omission. 
1 Ver. 19. 1DIN. The meaning of the rendering in Targ. Onk. is unknown, Syr. retains the Heb. word, LXX. xapa- 


tT: 
8piés, a bird chiefly remarkable for its greediness. The Ileb. etymology is uncertain. Clark identifies it with the great 
Charadrius odicnemus). Flirst defines it Parrot, and eo Gesen. Bochart, following the etymology of the Rabbins, 
defines it the angry bird, and considers it some species of cagle. It seems probable that the A. V. is wrong, but difficult to 
determine upon a substitute. 
# Ver. 19. $\5)°339. The bird intended has not been certainly identified; but the authority of the LXX., éwowa, and 


Miata. cia here followed. The Arab. adopts it, and it is followed by Riggs. Bochart would render mountain cock 
3 Ver. 20. nyn yu72 65. The idea of fowls that creep is not leas strange and grotesque in Heb. than in English. 
+e lean 


The word a4 by its etymology means those creatures that multiply abundantly, swarm, whence it came to be applied 


to very much the same creatures as we mean by vermin. It can hardly be better expressed than by creeping things. 
Going upon all four does not necessarily mean having just four feet, but going with the body in a horizontal postl- 
tion. 
% Ver. 21. For the > of the text the k’ri has }9, and so the Sam. and many MSS. So it must necessarily be under- 
as it is in the versions. 
Ver. 21. For y3 the Sam. and thirty-seven MSS. have Dit. 


= 

, @ Ver. 22. Beetle is certainly wrong; for this, like the rest, must have been one of the leaping insects. There are no 
means of identifying these four varieties. Each of them stands for a class “afer his kind.” Two of them, the D yoo and 
the 535n, do not occur elaewhere. The others are of frequent occurrence, and are uniformly translated in the A. V. the 


first locust, the last grasshopp*r. It would probably be better in the other cases to follow the example of the older English 
end most modern versions in g.viog simply the Hebrow names Witpout attempting transla ion. 


21 
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24 mination unto you. And for these ye shall be unclean: whosoever toucheth the 
25 carcase of them shall be unclean until the even. And whosoever beareth ought of 
the carcase of them shall wash his clothes, and be unclean until the even. 
26 The carcases of every beast which divideth the hoof, and 2s not cloven footed, 
nor cheweth the cud, are unclean unto you: every one that toucheth them” shall be 
27 unclean. And whatsoever goeth upon his paws, among all manner of beasts™ that 
go on all four, those are unclean unto you: whoso toucheth their carcase shall be 
28 unclean until the even. And he that beareth the carcase of them shall wash his 
clothes, and be unclean until the even: they are unclean unto you. 
29 These also shall be unclean unto you among the creeping things that creep upon 
the earth; the weasel,” and the mouse, and the tortoise [the great lizard”] after 
30 his kind, and the ferret [gecko”], and the chameleon [strong lizard™], and the 
lizard (climbing lizard™], and the snail [lizard™], and the mole [chameleon]. 
31 These are unclean to you among all that creep: whosoever doth touch them, when 
32 they be dead, shall be unclean until the even. And upon whatsoever any of them, 
when they are dead, doth fall, it shall be unclean; whether t be any vessel [thing™] 
of wood, or raiment, ‘or skin, or sack, whatsoever vessel [thing™] zt be, wherein 
[wherewith”] any work is done, it must be put into water, and it shall be unclean 
33 until the even; so it shall be cleansed. And every earthen vessel, whereinto any 
34 of them falleth, whatsoever ¢s in it shall be unclean; and ye shall break it. Of 
all meat [food*] which may be eaten, that on which such [om. such*"] water cometh 
shall be unclean: and all drink that may be drunk in every such vessel shall be 
85 unclean, And every thing whereupon any part of their carcase falleth shall be 
unclean ; whether tt be oven, or ranges™ for pots, they shall be broken down: jor 
36 they are unclean, and shall be unclean unto you. Nevertheless a fountain” or pit, 
wherein there is plenty of water, shall be clean: but that which® toucheth their 


3? Ver. 26. Six MSS. and the LXX. specify, what is sufficiently plain, their carcases, %* Ver. 27. See note! on ver. 2. 
33 Ver. 29. on occurs nowhere else. The A. V. seems justified in following the LXX. and Targ., although Bochart 


would render mole, which is still called Chuld by the Arabs. 
® Ver. 29. 3¥, a word in this sense, ax. Aéy. There seems no doubt that this and all the names following in ver. 30 


T 
indicate various species of lizard. So Riggs. This particular one is called by the LXX. 6 xpoxdévAos 8 xepratos=Jand 
crocodile, and so St. Jerome. Bochart considers it a kind of large lizard abounding in Syria, often two fect long. Tristam 
identifies it with the uromastiz spinipes. The translation proposed by Clark, the great lise d, is probably as good as can 


had. 
8% Ver, 30. MIX in this sense only here. LXX. pvydAn=shrew mouse; Onk. vo: hedge hog ; the other oriental ver- 
= mh 


TT: + 

sions by various names of lizard. Almost all the authorities concur in making it some variety of Iizard. Knobel is cer 
tainly wrong in identifying it with the Lacerta Nilotica, an animal tour feet long. FUrst only so far defines it as “a reptile 
with a long narrow neck.” The translation of Rosenmiller, lacerta gecko, seems as probable as any. 


8 Ver. 30. n3, a word of frequent occurrence for strength, power, but as a name of an animal occurring only here. 
The etvmology seems to indicate a characteristic of strength (although Furrt makes it the slimy), and the connection, 
some variety of lizard. The translation chameleon is derived from the LXX., and is probably wrong. Keil shows that Kuo- 
bel (followed by Clark) is in error in translating by freg. The uncertainty is too great to substitute another word for thet 
: ue - Vv. Nau yet must be changed, because the last name belungs to the chameleon. The etymology simply is there- 

re indicate 

3 Ver. 30. TIND, another word, ax. Aéy. LXX. cadaBurns, Vulg. sellio. Knobel makes it a crawling, and Fuersts 

TT: . 
climbing lizard. The latter is adopted as a probable sense in order to avoid confusion in the text. 
33 Ver. 30. PT), aleo aw. Ady. LXX. cavpa, Vulg. lacerta, and so also the Syr. The A. V. comes from the Targ. 


Jerus. and Rabbinical authorities. Otherwise there is a general agreement with Bocbart that it should be rendered 


“ Ver. 80. S\9t/ 3) has already occurred, ver. 18, as the name of a bird. Here it is eome variety of lizard, and from 
its etymology—Dv? 5, ‘to breathe, to draw in air—there is a good degree of unanimity In understanding ft of the chameleon, 
either as inflating itself, or as popularly supposed to live on air. 

% Ver. 32. "3 is evidently here used, as in Ex. xxii. 6 (7), in its most comprehensive sense, It is only limited by 


the clause wherewith any work is done. This chapge of course makes it necessary to translate bn, where- 


with, instead of wherein. 
% Ver. 34. bok means any kind of food, especially cereal, The English meal is now so altered in sense that it is bet- 


ter to change It. 

37 Ver. 34. The word such is unfortunately inserted in the A. V. The idea is (comp. ver. 38) that all meat prepared 
with water should be rendered unclean by the falling of any of these animals upon it. 

% Ver, 35. O°" occurs only here, and there is much question as to its meaning. According to Keil it “can only 


signify, when used in the dual, a vessel consisting of two parts, f. ¢. pan or pot teith a lid." So Knobel ard the Targues; 
others a support for the pot like a pair of bricka, LXX. xvprowovs; others, as Furot, ‘a cookiag furnace, prubatly consisting 
of two ranges of stones which met together in a sharp angle.” 

# Ver. 36, The Sam. aud LX X. add of waters. 

® Ver. 36. Rosenmiiller, Keil, and others unders‘and this ia the masculine, he who, viz. in removing the carcase. The 
meaning, however, 8-ems to be more general: the person or the thing tuucuing the carcase, in removing 1t or ovberwise. 
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37 carcase shall be unclean. And ifa 
38 seed which is to be sown, it shall be c 


part of their carcase fall upon any“ sowin 
ean. But if any water be put upon the sad 


and any part of their carcase fall thereon, it shall be unclean unto you. 


39 


And if any beast, of which ye may eat, die; he that toucheth the carcase there- 


40 of shall be unclean until the even. And he that eateth of the carcase of it” shall 
wash his clothes, and be unclean until the even: he also that beareth the carcase 
of it shall wash his clothes, and be unclean until the even. 


41 Andeve 
42 it shall not 


creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth Mall be an abomination ; 
eaten. Whatsoever goeth upon the belly,# and whatsoever goeth 


upon ali four, or whatsoever hath more feet among all creeping ae that creep 


43 upon the earth, them ye 


shall not eat; for they are an abomination. 


e shall not 


make yourselves abominable with any creeping thing that creepeth, neither shall 
44 ye make yourselves unclean with them, that ye should be defiled thereby. For I 
am the Lorp your God: ye shall therefore sanctify yourselves, and ye shall be 
holy; for I am holy: neither shall ye defile yourselves with any manner of creep- 
45 ing thing that creepeth upon the earth. For I am the Lorp“ that bringeth you 
up out of the land of Egypt, to be your God; yeshall therefore be holy, for I am 


holy. 


46 ‘This is the law of the beasts, and of the fowl, and of every living creature 
that moveth in the waters, and of every creature that creepeth upon the earth: 

47 to make a difference between the unclean and the clean, and between the beast® 
that may be eaten and the beast“ that may not be eaten. 


© Ver. 87. The Sam., two MSS., and Vualg. omit any; but two MSS. and the LXX. insert It before seed in the follow- 


ing veree. 


#2 Vers. 39 and 40. Several MSS. and the LX X. have the plural in these places. 
# Ver. 42. The letter } in [ Mjbelly is printed in larger type in the Heb. Bibles to indicate that it is the middle let- 


ter of the Pentatench. 


Ver. 45. The Sam., two MSS. and the Syr. add, as in ver. 44, your God. 


& Ver. 47. See note on ver. 2. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The whole of Lange’s ‘‘Exegetical” is here 
given in full, the remarks of the translator being 
added in square brackets, 

‘‘Cleanness as @ condition of the sacrifices— 
the cleanness of the sacrificial animals, and the 
cleanness to be regained through the purification 
of men and of human conditions, Chap. xi.—xv. 
‘These are regarded in the law as defiling: the 
use of certain animals, and the touching a ocar- 
case (chap. xi.); the confinement of a woman 
(chap. xii.); the leprosy (chap. xiii., xiv.); the 
issue of seed of a man (ch. xv. 1-15); the invo- 
luntary emission of semen (ib. 15, 16); the car- 
nal conjunction of the sexes (15. 18); the menses 
of a woman (15. 19-24); and the lasting issue 
of blood of the same (15. 25-80); to which Num. 
xix. 11-22 adds the touching the dead; but the 
things mentioned do not all give the same un- 
cleanness, etc. Knobel, p. 482. The priests 
were to administer the laws of cleanness and of 
purification, so to speak, as the religious district 
physicians of the theocracy. On the laws of the 
Gentiles about cleanness, see Knobel, pp 486- 
40; on the animals, pp. 448 ss. (the detailed pre- 
eentation).’’ 

‘*Chap. xi. The cleanness of the sacrifice, or 
the contrast of the clean and unclean animals. 
The clean sacrificial animal is marked out from 
the four-footed beasts by two characteristics: 
cleaving the hoof and chewing the cud. The 
cloven hoof distinguishes the slow-moving, tame 


the single-hoofed animal, naturally wild, although 
sometimes capable of being tamed. The rumi- 
nation characterizes quiet, dispassionate, grami- 
nivorous animals, as opposed to the carnivorous 
beasts of prey, and the unclean omnivorous 
beasts.” 

‘¢Thus especially are the one-hoofed excluded, 
although they chew the cud; the camel, and (as 
stated) the rock badger, the hare. And so with 
those that cleave the hoof and do not chew the 
cud—-the swine. And, of course, the four-footed 
creatures which lack both characteristics.” 

“In regard to all unclean animals, the use of 
their meat and the touching of their carcase is 
forbidden, That they certainly might not 
be offered in sacrifice is therewith presupposed. 
Vers. 1-8.”’ 

[From this general view of the chapter, and 
from several of the particulars, a dissent must be 
expressed. Although, as has been shown in the 
preliminary note, the original distinction between 
clean and unclean animals was in regard to their 
fitness or unfitness for sacrifice; yet here there 
is no immediate reference to sacrifice at all, and 
the animals are classified solely in relation to 
their being allowed or forbidden for food. Again, 
in the detail, while among the animals reared by 
man it may be true that “the cloven hoof dis- 
tinguishes the slow-moving tame animal;” yet 
this certainly could not apply to the gazelle and 
other kinds of deer, which are equally included 
among the clean animals, Probably Lange’s re- 
mark was made because his mind was already 
fixed upon the classification of animals for sacri- 


animal, naturally adapted to domestication, from | fice, although even then it woul:l but imperfectly 
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apply to the goat. Also, on the other side, “the 
single-hoofed animal, naturally wild, but some- 
times capable of being tamed,”’ is quite insuffi- 
cient in its description, for the single-hoofed 
horse is quite as much a domestic animal as the 
bull or the goat, and it fails altogether to include 
the many-toed domestic cat and dog, which were 
eminently unclean. 

[The first and larger half of this book is con- 
cerned with the means of approach to God. 
First of all came the laws of sacrifice, chaps. i.— 
vii.; then followed the consecration of the priests 
by whom the sacrifices were to be offered, with 
an account of their entrance upon their office, 
and the connected events, chaps. vili.—x.; now 
follow the laws of purity, chaps. xi.—xv., and 
of these first, the laws of clean and unclean food, 
contained in the present chapter. In this con- 
nection also the uncleanness produced by contact 
with the dead bodies of animals unclean for food 
is emphatically set forth, and thus this chapter 
is intimately connected with the laws of purifi- 
cation in the following chapters. ‘In all the 
nations and all the religions of antiquity we find 
the contrast between clean and unclean, which 
was developed ina dualistic form, it is true, in 
many of the religious systems, but had its pri- 
mary root in the corruption that had entered the 
world through sin. This contrast was limited in 
the Mosaic law to the animal food of the Israel- 
ites, to contact with dead animals and human 
corpses, and to certain bodily conditions and 
diseases that are associated with decomposition.”’ 
Keil. 

[Vers. 1-8 are concerned with the larger 
quadrupeds. The distinction is so made among 
these that the Israelites might be in no mistake 
aboutthem. To an anatomist it might have been 
enough to say either parteth the hoof, or 
cheweth the cud; but since several animals 
apparently had one of these characteristics with- 
out the other, or were popularly supposed to 
have them, for the sake of clearness both are 
given, and also some animals are excluded, as 
the camel, which apparently lacked one of them, 
although anatomically it might be considered as 
possessing both. 


(Ver. 1. Both Moses, as the lawgiver, and 
Asron, as the now fully consecrated high-priest, 
to whom would especially pertain the enforce- 
ment of the laws of purity, are now addressed 
together. 


Ver. 8. No enumeration is here made of the 
animals possessing these qualifications; but there 
is such fn enumeration in the parallel passage, 
Deut. xiv. 4, 6. 


[Ver. 4. The camel has a ball behind the cleft 
of the foot on which it treads. It comes, there- 
fore, under the class of those with hoofs not 
completely cloven. So also the swine in ver. 7 
is spoken of as dividing the hoof, because he 
does so in all common acceptation, and is so 
spoken of at this day, although anatomically he 
has four toes. Correspondingly in vers. 6, 6 
avimals are spoken of which appear to the eye 
to chew the oud, although they do not really; 
because otherwise the people, guided by the ap- 
peirance, would be led into transgression. All 
these animals, it is needless to say, were eaten 


among surrounding people, some by one nation, 
some by another.—F. Q. ] 

Vers. 9-12. “The clean aquatic animals are 
distinguished likewise by two characteristics— 
they must have fins and scales. All aquatic ani- 
mals, on the other hand, which bave not these 
characteristics, should be not only unclean to 
them, but anabomination. The fish nature must 
thus appear distinctly marked. Of fitness for 
sacrifice, nevertheless, nothing is said here” 
[obviously because fish were not included among 
sacrificial animals at all]; ‘‘as food for fast days, 
Jish could not possibly have been used by the Jews.” 

In this, as in the preceding law, the marks of 
istinction are to be understood of obvious ones: 
fins and scales that were apparent to the eye. 
As the law covers all that are in the waters, 
the crustacea, lobsters, crabs, efc., and the mol- 
lusks, oysters, efc., are wholly forbidden. —F. G.] 

Vers, 13-19. ‘With reference to birds, the 
unclean varieties are named at length: eagles, 
hawks, fish-hawks, vultures, kites, and every 
thing of that kind, all kinds of ravens, the 
ostrich, the night-owl, the cuckoo, the kinds of 
sparrow-hawk, the eared owl, the swan, the 
horned owl, the bat, the bittern, stork, heron, 
jay, hoopoe, swallow. The clean kinds are not 
named; they are limited to a few examples. 
Pigeons and turtle-doves, however, were more 
especially made use of for sacrifice."’ [* Pigeons 
and turtle-doves”’ were the only birds used for 
eacrifice, but they are not mentioned here, be- 
cause this chapter is not concerned with sscri- 
fice. For the birds intended by this list of 
twenty Hebrew names, see the Textual notes. 
All the birds mentioned, so far as they can be 
identified, feed more or less exclusively upon 
animal food; but no general characteristic is 
given. The list is probably only meant to in- 
clude those prohibited birds with which the 
Israelites were likely to come in contact. All 
not included in it, however, would have been 
lawful under a strict construction of the law. 
The bat is included in the prohibited list on the 
general principle of this whole nomenclature; it 
was popularly regarded as a bird.—F. G.] 

Vers. 20-25. “A remarkable exception is made 
by the varieties of locusts appended to the birds 
(locusts, crickets, grasshoppers, green grasshop- 
pers). It is as if these animals were to be an 
important object of game for the theocracy.” 
[It is evident that they did, as in the case of Jobn 
the Baptist, become an important item of food 
for the poorer classes, and as they are still in the 
desert regions adjoining Palestine. — F. G.] 
‘¢ But besides these, all winged (four-footed) in- 
sects are described as things to be avoided (not 
abominable).’”’ [This is a general prohibition 
of all small flying creatures, baving more than 
two feet. Creeping things in the original 
means also “things that swarm”’ or multiply ia 
great numbers. Going upon all four seems in- 
tended, in contrast to birds which have only two 
feet, to include all that have more than two feet, 
and consequently creep in a horizontal position. 
It is so understood by Jewish writers. From 
this general prohibition the saltatorta are ex- 
cepted, which are still, as they have always 
been, used as an article of food by the poorer 
classes inthe East. Tuese have, like the;common 
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grasshopper, very long hind legs for leaping. 
With this exception, this whole class of creatures 
is described in vers. 23-26 as abominable. Yet 
the living animal communicated no uncleanness 
by contact—only its dead body. This is a decla- 
ration immediately afterwards ore: 27, 28) ex- 
tended also to the bodies of unclean quadrupeds, 
and also (vers. 89, 40) to the bodies of even clean 
animals that have died of themselves. Washing 
of the clothes (vers. 26, 28) required of those 
who bore their carcases was evidently because 
contact with the clothes could hardly be avoided 
in doing this.—F. G.} 

Vers. 26-28. ‘Once more the characteristics 
are enjoined—to which, however, the definition 
is added that also all beasts which go on paws 
(the stealthy-going beasts of prey) are to be con- 
sidered unclean.” 

Vers. 29-38. ‘‘ Moreover there is still a crowd 
of little animals named in which there is no at- 
tempt at a natural history classification, as a re- 
semblance has already appeared in the four- 
footed flying creatures. Mammalia: mole and 
mouse; amphibia: the lizard, the Egyptian li- 
zard, the frog, the tortoise, the snail, the chame- 
leon. This division of various animals is more 
especially prominent because the individuals that 
compose it could easily make clean objects un- 
clean. First, the dead body of all these crea- 
tures is, and makes, unclean; secondly, the wa- 
ter with which one has purified either himself or 
any object from them; thirdly, utensils, meats 
and drinks which these creatures” [i.e., their 
dead bodies] ‘‘have touched, vers. 2 . On 
the other hand, these animals cannot defile the 
spring, the cistern, or the seeds intended for 
sowing. Thecase is different with seed intended 
for food when wet with water, vers. 86-88.” 
[The names of these creatures have already been 
treated in the Textual notes. It appears that, 
except the first mentioncd weasel (or mole) and 
the mouse, they are all of the lizard family. But 
in vers. 82-38 the unacleanness produced by con- 
tact with their dead bodies is carried much fur- 
ther than in regard to the animals previously 
named, doubtless for the reason suggested by 
Lange that there was more likelihood of contact 
from them. Any thing of which use was made 
in doing work (ver. 82) must be soaked in water. 
Skin included in the list refers to the skins used 
for churning, for holding wine and other liquids, 
and for a variety of purposes. The earthen ves- 
sel (ver. 83) into which any of their bodies fell 
must be broken on the same principle, but witb 
an opposite application, as in vi. 28. The ground 
in both cases is the absorbent character of 
unglazed earthenware; there it must be broken 
lest what it had absorbed of the “most holy offer- 
ing” should be defiled; here lest the defilement 
it had itself absorbed should be communicated. 
In vers. 84 and 88 it is provided that if their 
carcase fell upon any food or seed in a dry 
state, it should not communicate defilement; but 
if these were wet, they should be defiled. The 
reason of the distinction is evident—the moisture 
would act as a conveyor of the defilement. In 
ver. 85 the strong contamination of these dead 
bodies is still further expressed; but in ver. 36 
an exception is made in favor of any large col- 
lection of watér in fountains or cisterns, on the 


general principle that God “ will have mercy ra- 
ther than sacrifice.” —F. G.] 


Vers. 39, 40. ‘‘ Finally comes into considera- 
tion the carcase of the clean animal that has died 
a natural death. This also makes unclean (a 
by contact, (5) by unconscious using thereof, (c 
through carrying and throwing it away. The 
one defiled must wash his clothes and hold him- 
self unclean until evening.” [Yet from vii. 24 it 
is evident that this precept applied to the dead 
body as a whole, not to the fat, or probably to 
the skin, when it had been separated. The rea- 
son for the uncleanness of the carcase was evi- 
dently that its blood had not been poured out, 
but was still in the veins and arteries, and spread 
about in the flesh. This would not apply to the 
separate fat, nor to the skin, when properly 
cleaned. The provision for purification of one 
who had eaten of the flesh may apply not only to 
unconscious eating (Lange), but also to eating in 
cases of necessity. It did not constitute a sin, 
but only a ceremonial defilement, for which 
purification was provided.—F. G. ] 


Vers. 41, 42. ‘At last the true vermin aro 
spoken of. Every thing that crawls, that goes 
on the belly (in addition to the division already 
given), four-footed vermin, and those having 
more than four feet (beetles).’’ [It was a curi- 
ous conceit, adopted from Miinster by some of 
the older writers, that flies and worms livin 
upon fruit and vegetables are not here prohibited 
because they do not ‘creep upon the earth.” 
The text evidently intends to forbid all creep- 
ing things, and is especially comprehensive in 
ver. 43. The Talmudists also exclude from the 
operation of the law all the minute creatures 
supposed by them to be spontaneously generated 
in vegetables, fruits, cheese, eéc., and all the mi- 
nute parasitic animals. It is plain enough, how- 
ever, that the law, making its distinctions by ob- 
vious and popularly recognized marks, does not 
enter at all into minutiz of this sort. } 


Vers, 48-45. [Ye shall not make your- 
selves abominable.—Lit.] “Ye shs!l not 
make your souls an asbomination—a strong ex- 
pression, but the key to this legislation. From 
the educational standpoint of the law for this 
morally infant people, purification must be made 
from all beastly conditions by a strong exclusion 
of all the lower animal forms, and the people 
thus be elevated to a consciousnegs of personal 
dignity, Therefore it is also further said that 
this is in conformity with the character of Jeho- 
vah your God. Ye shall therefore sanctify 
yourselves, and ye shall be holy—.¢., be- 
come sanctified personalities; for I am holy— 
t.e., the absolute sanctified Personality. They 
could thus, by the defilement of their body, de- 
file also their souls. This also is made promi- 
nent: that Jchovah bringeth you up out of 
the land of Egypt, the country defiled by ani- 
mal worship.” 


Vers, 46, 47. ‘‘ This is the law.—Although 
it is not specifically extended over the whole ani- 
mal kingdom, it is still a general regulating prin- 
ciple according to which the distinctions are to be 
made. In principle, with this, the distinction is 
aleo introduced in regard to the vegetable king- 
dom, the contrast of edible and inedible plants, 
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Yet the application of this to the manner of 
living, to the usages, is left untold.” 


“In regard to the law of clean animals, we 
have to distinguish different classes: the speci- 
fically clean, or cleanest animals, are those used 
in sacrifice—old and young cattle, sheep and 
goats, turtle-doves, and (young) pigeons. These 
animals form the common food of Jehovah and 
His people; the symbolical food of Jebovah, and 
the actual food of the Israelites—a mark of the 
divine dignity of man, and of his designation as 
the image of God. Of the vegetables: with this 
animal centre correspond the cereals, especially 
barley and wheat, incense, wine, and oil; of the 
mineral kingdom, salt. The second clasa is 
made up of the clean animals which men were 
allowed to eat, but which were not fitted 
for sacrifice. The third class is made up of 
the unclean animals, the touch of which,— 
so long as they are living,—does not make 
men unclean, but of which they are not al- 
lowed to eat, and whose carcase defiles them, 
(not the fat of the slain animals). Inthe fourth 
class, finally, are the repulsive animals, which 
even while living are repulsive at least to men, 
the creeping and crawling animals. That this 
Olassification was to be symbolic of spiritual 
conditions is shown to us very clearly in the vi- 
sion of Peter in Acts x.; but that the ordinary 
symbolism is limited by extraordinary symboli- 
cal requirements is shown to us by the appear- 
ance of the eagle in the forme of the Cherubim. 
With the New Testament this symbolism gene- 
rally has reached its end, that is, face to face 
with Christian knowledge. But yet, condition- 
ally, it remains in the New Testament era pro- 
portionately through the Christian national cus- 
toms, as this can be deduced from the prohibition 
of the eating of blood, and of things strangled 
(Acts xv.). The condition of natural abhor- 
rence towards all repulsive objects certainly re- 
mains more or less ineradicable, although even 
in this respect, necessity can break iron.” 


“We should distinguish here most carefully 
between the theocratic teleological rules, which 
have a divine and ideal force, and their exem- 
plification, which belongs to the Jewish sensus 
communis, and its product, popular usage; as is 
shown here, particularly by the example of the 
unruminating animals, the badger and hare 
(which seemed to the people to ruminate to some 
extent). Obstinacy in valuing the literal inspi- 
ration would certainly make here an irrecon- 
cilable conflict between theology, or even nomi- 
nal belief, and natural science, and the hare 
would become the favorite wild game of negation 
as Balaam’s ass is its favorite charger.” 


‘<In regard to the animals mentioned here, we 
must refer tothe detailed treatment of Knobel 
and Keil, the quoted literature of the latter, and 
the natural history of Calwer and others.” 


[It is to be observed that there is no defile- 
ment whatever produced by the contact with any 
living animal. The distinction between animals 
which are attractive and those which are repul- 
eive to man is not at all recognized; nor indeed, 
judging from the habits of different nations, 
would it be easy to draw any line of distinction 
on this ground. The law simply prescribes what 


animals shall be, and what shall not be used for 
food— between the beast that may be 
eaten and the beast that may not be eaten, 
ver. 47. The distinction is nevertheless symbo- 
lical, as the line of separation is plainly so taken 
as to exclude from the list of the clean all carni- 
vora, except in the case of fish whose habits are 
to a great extent hidden under the waves from 
common observation. But while no living ani- 
ma} defiled, the bodies of all dead animals, not 
properly slaughtered, did defile. The peculiar 
care with which defilement is guarded against 
in the case of the carcasses of certain of the 
smaller animals (vers. 29-38), seems to be due 
to the greater liability to contact withthem. The 
degree of uncleanness occasioned by contact with 
the dead body of any animal which died of itself, 
was the same in all cases, vers. 25, 28, 31, 40, even 
in that of animals otherwise fit for food. The only 
exception is in case of sacrificial or food ani- 
mals when properly slaughtered, an exception 
obviously necessary unless sacrifices and animal 
food were to be prohibited. The Apostle has 
expressly taught ‘‘ that there is nothing unclean 
of itself’? (Rom. xiv. 14); and we muat look 
therefore for the ground of the distinctions made 
in this chapter, not directly to anything in the 
nature of the various animals themselves, but to 
the educational object of the law. That educa- 
tional object, however, was of course best sub- 
served by having regard to such characteristics 
of the animals as should make the lessons to be 
taught most impressive and most easily appre- 
hended.—F. G.}. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


I. The doctrinal significance of the distinction 
between animals clean and unclean for food, must 
be considered in view of two facts: first, that as 
far as food is concerned, this is distinctly a part 
of that law which was ‘‘ added because of trans- 
gressions.”’ It limited an earlier freédom, and 
it passed away when the law was superseded by 
a higher revelation. Secondly, that for the time 
while the law was in force—the whole period of 
Israel’s national existence—these precepts were 
elevated into distinctly religious duties, resting 
upon the holiness which should characterize the 
people of a holy God (vers. 44, 45). These two, 
facts can only be brought into harmony in view 
of the educational purpose of the law. The peo- 
ple, in their spiritual infancy, could only be 
taught purity by sensible symbols, and among 
these there was nothing which entered more tho- 
roughly into all the arrangements of daily life 
than the selection of food. By this, therefore, 
they were taught to keep themselves pure from 
all defilement which God had forbidden. 

If. The evil consequences attending a neglect 
of the precepts in this chapter are represented 
in a twofold arpect: First, there was sin in dis- 
obedience to these as to any other divine com- 
mands, and this is described ay making your- 
selves abominable, (ver. 43). This phrase 
precisely is applied only to the eating of creep- 
ing things, but is implied in regard to the 
others (vers. 11, 18, 28). It carries with it the 
idea that he who offended in these matters put 
himself in that relation towards. God in which 
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these things intended to stand towards man :— 
he had sinned by transgression, and thus made 
himself an abomination. The other aspect is 
that of the violation of the theocratic order, and 
here the penalty is very light. The kind of un- 
cleanness contracted in any of these instances 
found a sufficient purification in any case by the 
washing of the clothes and remaining unclean until, 
the evening. In cases of a secondary defilement 
of other things, they also must be similarly pu- 
rified, or be destroyed. Even the eating of a 
clean animal which had died a natural death re- 
quired no deeper purification. Here, then, the 
line is very distinctly drawn between ceremonial 
defilement and moral sin, even when both were 
incurred by the same act. 

III. All commands to holiness, whether ex- 
pressed by symbolical act, or to te wrought out 
in the efforts of the spirit, rest upon the same 
ground, For Iam the Lord your God,.... 
Iam holy.—tThis is the teaching alike of the 
Old and the New Testaments, and again brings 
outin a striking way the impossibility of any 
true communion between God and man except on 
the basis of man’s restoration to holiness. This 
teaching has been already seen to be the object 
of the Levitical law in regard to sacrifices, and 
it is here none the less so when the law enters 
into the details of man’s daily life. 

IV. While the uncleannesses here enumerated 
were purged simply and speedily if attended to 
at once, if neglected, they required (v. 2) the 
more serious expiation of the sin offering. Such 
is the nature of sin; like leaven, it isever prone 
to spread and intensify its effects. 

V. ‘The cleanness of the animals for sacrifice 
and the purification of the sacrificer. Chaps. 
xi.—xvi.” 

¢s Through sacrifice Israel is made holy, ¢. ¢., 
they becorfe in the fellowship of a personal God, 
@ people of personal dignity belonging to God. 
The preliminary condition of sanctification by 
fire is the purification especially produced by 
water and blood. Only clean, or rather, purified 
men can serve as sacrificers in the presentation 
of clean animals.”’ 

‘¢Clean men must be circumcised, sanctified 
by the symbol of circumcision to the new birth 
under the power of Jehovah, and thus especially 
taken out from the cohfusion of the unclean 
world; and so, too, the clean animals, as animals 
of civilization, form a contrast to the unclean 
creation, as the elite of domestic animals, some 
of which are too human, too sympathetic (horse, 
ass, and dog), while swine are too brutally un- 
clean to become domestic animals for the Is- 
raelites.”’ 

«+ Cleanneas is the negative side of holiness, and 
so purification is the negative side of sanctifica- 
tion.” Lange, Dogmatik zum Lev. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The homiletica] teaching of this chapter may 
be briefly summed up in the weighty words of 
the Apostolic proverb (1 Cor. xv. 33) ‘* Evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners.’ It is easy 
to deceive ourselves here. It is easy to work 
out plausible rensons why particular divine com- 
mands may not be founded in the nature of 


things, and hence may not be of binding force 
upon us. But all God’s commands are binding, 
and he who chooses to violate them, however 
unimportant they may seem to him to be, inours 
the risk of making himself an abomination. 

Sins in matters of little importance, intrinsi- 
cally and inadvertently committed, may, through 
the means which God has provided, be readily 
put away on repentance, and a true seeking of 
restored communion ; but if neglected, or passed 
over because they seem of little moment, they 
lead to a heavier guiltiness. 

The defiling effect of personal contact with 
that which is unclean is set forth in this chapter. 
Origen, in treating of it, calls attention to the 
corresponding effect of contact with that which 
is holy as illustrated by the restoration to life 
of the bodv of the man which touched the bones 
of Elisha (2 Kings xiii. 21), and of the woman 
whose issue of blood was staunched when she 
had touched the hem of the Saviour’s garment 
(Matt. ix. 20). Both serve to show the influence 
exerted upon us by our associations; the spirit 
as surely as the body is defiled by contact with 
the unclean, and elevated by association with the 

ure. : 

Certain moral qualities of men are commonly 
described by reference to the animal creation. 
As this is frequently done in the New Testament 
(Matt. vii. 15; x. 16; xxiii, 88; Luke xiii. 82; 
Phil iii. 2; 2 Pet. ii. 22, efe.), so it appears al- 
ways to have been common among mankind. 
Therefore, in the classification as clean, of those 
animals associated with excellent qualities, and 
as unclean of those associated with evil qualities, 
a praise of virtue and a condemnation of evil was 
introduced into the domestic associations of the 
daily life. The necessity of such teaching has 
passed away with the coming of the clearer light 
of the Gospel. 

Parting the hoof and chewing the cud are two 
marks of the clean animal which go together, 
and must both be found; thongh one may be 
apparently posseseed, yet if the other is wanting, 
the animal is unclean. This Origen applies to 
one who meditates upon and understands the 
Scriptures, but does not order his life in accord- 
ance with their teaching. So it may be applied 
to faith and works; neither can truly exist with- 
out the other, and the somblance of either alone 
is unavailing. 

Positive Divine laws, simply as laws, and even 
without regard to their immediate object, have 
a bigh moral value from their educationary 
power. From the garden of Eden down, man 
has been always subjected to such laws. As 
disobedience to them has resulted in harm, and 
placed the transgressor in an attitude of opposi- 
tion to God; so has the faithful effort to obey 
them resulted in blessing, and brought those 
who have undertaken it into nearer relations 
to God. Whether the ground of the com- 
mand could be understood, or whether the 
act enjoined or forbidden might seem to maa 
morally colorless, yet the simple habit of obe- 
dience has always had a most salutary effect. 
“A law, the fitness and utility of which we 
cannot discover by our natural reason, is more 
a test of the cpirit of obedience than a moral re- 
quirement that commends itself to our judgment 
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as good and proper; because our compliance | dispensation of the Gospel we are allowed to see 


with the latter may be but a compliment to our aie! clearly mee gr prvisy of — “he com. 

: ; mands; nevertheless, the opportunities of ren- 
own intelligence, and not ot * an act of defer- dering obedience, simply aa chedicase without 
ence to the divine authority.” Hallam. The | seeing the grounds upon which the command 
multitude of daily demands made upon the/| rests, is by no means entirely withdrawn from 
obedience of the Israelites offered to them a/the Christian. Such opportunities improved are 
great opportunity of blessing, and is repeatedly | means of blessing, and become to us one of the 
declared to have been a test whether they had a | many ways in which we “ walk by faith and not 
heart to do God’s will or no. Under the higher | by sight.” 


SECOND SECTION. 


“The purification and cleanness of the human conditions of the offerers. The lying-in women. Th 
leprosy in men, in garments, in houses. Sexual impurities and purifica~ 
tions. Chaps. XII.—XV.’’—LANGE, 


Laws of Purification after Childbirth. 


CHaprter XII. 


1,2 Awnp the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of Israel, 
saying, Ifa eg a conceived' seed, and born a man child, then she shall be 
unclean seven days; according to [as*] the days of the separation for her infirmity 

3 shall she be unclean. And in the eighth day the flesh of his foreskin shall be cir- 

4 cumcised. And she shall then continue in* the blood of her purifying three and 
thirty days ; she shall touch no hallowed thing, nor come into the sanctuary, until 

5 the days of her purifying be fulfilled. But if she bear a maid child, then she shall 
be unclean two weeks, as in her separation: and she shall continue in the blood of 

6 her purifying threescore and six days. And when the days of her purifying are 
fulfilled, for a son, or for a daughter, she shall bring a lamb [sheep‘] of the first 
year for a burnt offering, and a young pigeon, or a turtledove, for a sin offering, 

7 unto the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, unto the priest: who shall offer 
it before the Lorp, and ‘make an atonement for her; and she shall be cleansed 
from the issue of her blood. This zs the law for her that hath born a male ora 

8 female. And if she be not able to bring a lamb [one of the flock*], then she shall 
bring two turtles, or two young pigeons; the one for the burnt offering, and the 
other for a sin offering: and the priest shall make an atonement for her, and she 
shall be clean. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 2. yr ti. The Sam. here has the Niphal. Oomp. Gen. i. 11 for similar use of HiphiL 
2 Ver. 2, *1D°D. The text institutes a comparison, saying that the one is the same as the other, rather than makes one 


the law for the other. 

8 Ver, 4. by. There is no distinction in the A. V. between this and the preposition of the preceding verse. Two MS3. 
read here also ‘D3 as in ver. 4. 

4 Ver. 6. £735. See Textual Note§ on fit. 7. 


6 iba 7. One MS., the Sam., LXX., and Syr., here supply the word priest, which 1s necessarily understood from the 
connection. ‘ 

© Ver. 8. ny a different word from that in ver. 6, and used either of sheep or goats, but according to First, only of the 

young of either. 

The previous chapter was addressed to Moses 

and Aaron conjointly, and so is the following, 

eer aD CROs the latter part of ch. xiv. (beginning at ver. 88), 

Here begins a new parashah of the law extend- | and ch. xv.; the present chapter and the earlier 

ing to xiii. 59; the parallel section of the pro-| part of ch. xiv. are addressed to Moses alone. 

phete is 2 Kings iv. 42—v. 19, a prominent sub-| The reason of this difference seems to lie in the 

aie of which ia the cleansing of Naaman from | fact that the parts addressed to Moses alone are 

is leprosy. simple commands given to him-as the legislator, 
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requiring no exercise of judgment in their appli- 
cation; while those addressed to both called for 
more or less of a discrimination which was 
entrusted by the law to the priests. ; 

The previous chapter treated of uncleanness 
of men arising from the lower animals which, 
if attended to promptly, in no case required 
more for its purification than ablutions, and 
continued only until evening. This and the 
three following chapters treat of uncleanness 
arising from the human body, in most cases 
requiring expiatory sacrifices with various, and 
often prolonged, periods before the purification 
became complete. The various sources of this 
defilement are: child-bearing (xii.); leprosy 
(xiii., xiv.); and certain secretions (xv.); to 
these is added in Num. xix. 11-16 the most in- 
tense of all defilements, that arising from con- 
tact with a human corpse. The omission of a 
vast mass of other sources of impurity, and 
restriction of rites of purification to these few, 
certainly indicates (as Keil has shown) that 
these are not simply regulations for the promo- 
tion of cleanliness, or of good morals and de- 
cency, but had a higher symbolical and educa- 
tional meaning. The defilement of child-bearing, 
which occupies the present chapter, is placed 
first not only because birth is the natural start- 
ing point for the treatment of all that concerns 
the human body, but also plainly to prevent any 
possible confusion between this defilement and 
those mentioned in ch. xv. 19-80. There is in- 
deed a certain degree of connection between the 
two, and this made it all the more necessary 
that this should be treated by itself, as being a 
different thing and resting upon different 
grounds. 

In regard to purifications in general, Kalisch 
says: “Next to sacrifices, purifications were 
the most important part of Hebrew rituals. 
Whenever both were prescribed together, the 
latter appeared indeed as merely preparatory to 
the former, since sacrifices were deemed the 
main agency of restored peace or holiness; but 
purifications, like offerings, were frequently 
ordained as separate and independent acts of 
worship: closely entwined with the thoughts 
and habits of the Hebrews, they formed an 
essential part of their religious system. .... 
The Hebrews ‘ purified,’ or, as they understood 
the term, sanctified themselves, whenever they 
desired to rise to the Deity, that is, before 
solemn ceremonies and seasons, as sacrifices and 
festivals (Gen. xxxv. 2-4; 1 Sam. xvi. 5; comp. 
2 Chron. xxx. 17); or whenever they expected 
the Deity to descend to them by some superns- 
tural manifestation, as a disclosure of heavenly 
wisdom, or a deed of miraculous power and help 
(Ex. xix. 10, 14, 15; Josh. iii. 6; vii. 18). 
Therefore, when in a state of impurity, they 
were forbidden to enter the sanctuary, to keep 
the Passover. and to partake of holy food, whe- 
ther of sacrificial meat, of sacred offerings and 
gifts, or of shew bread, becnuse the clean only 
were fit to approach the holy God and all that 
appertains to Him (Lev. vii. 19-21; xxii. 8 as.; 
Num. ix. 6ss.; xviii. 11, 18; 1 Sam. xxi. 5).” 
Later he adds: “If compared with the purifica- 
tory laws of other nations, those of the Penta- 
teuch appear in a favorable light... . . They 


exhibit no vestige of a dualism; in every detail 
they are stamped by the monotheistic creed; 
God alone, the merciful, wise and omnipotent 
Ruler, sends trials and diseases; and no evil 
genius has the power of causing uncleanness. 
They are singular in the noble principles on 
which they are framed—the perfection and holi- 
ness of God; and they are thereby raised above 
frivolity and unmeaning formalism. Moreover, 
it would be unjust to deny that they were un- 
derstood as symbols, or as means of sanctifica- 
tion; to defile oneself and to sin, and also to 
cleanse and to hallow, are frequently used as 
equivalents. They must be pronounced simple 
if considered side by side with those of the Par- 
sees, the Hindoos, the Egyptians, or the Tal- 
mud,’’ 

The connection here hinted at between un- 
cleanness and sin, between purity and holiness, 
is a very important one. It rests partly on a 
symbolism which finds place in all languages, 
and is abundantly recognized in the diction of 
the New Testament; and partly upon that actual 
connection existing between the soul and the 
body (spoken of in the last chapter), whereby 
the one is deeply affected by the state and con- 
dition of the other. In both respects the edu- 
cational value of the Levitical laws of purity to 
a people in their spiritual infancy were of the 
utmost value. The importance of the symbolism 
was further enhanced by the broad distinction 
made between defilements arising from human 
and those from other sources, and connecting 
the sin offering only with the former. 

This chapter consists of two parts: vers. 1-5 
relate to the time of seclusion, vers. 6-8 to the 
means of purification. The following are Lange’s 
Exegetica] Notes on the chapter in full: 

‘The origin of life makes man unolean in 
regard to his theocratic right of communion; 
just as death, or the touch of the dead, and no 
less that which impairs life—sickness, especially 
as it is represented by the leprosy, and so also 
every disturbance of the springs of life. But 
this surely does not mean that finite life itself 
was thought of as unclean, and that it must 
therefore be reconciled to the universal life 
(Beehr II., p. 461, opposed to which Sommer 
and Keil); and it also does not mean that ori- 
ginal sin alone has produced all this darkening 
of life, although the natural condition appears 
here throughout laden with sinfulness; since 
we find directions for the purification of lying- 
in women among the most different nations (see 
Knobel, p. 466).” [The following brief sum- 
mary of some of these is given by Clark: ‘The 
Hindoo law pronounced the mother of a new- 
born child to be impure for forty days, required 
the father to bathe as soon as the birth had 
taken place, and debarred the whole family for 
& period from religious rites, while they were 
to ‘coufine themselves to an inward remem- _ 
brance of the Deity:’ in a Brahmin family thia 
rule extended to all relations within the fourth 
degree, for ten days, at the end of which they 
had to bathe. According to the Parsee law, the 
mother and child were bathed, and the mother 
had to live in seclusion for forty days, after 
which she had to undergo other purifying rites. 
The Arabs are said by Burckhardt to regard 
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the mother as unclean for forty days. The 
apcient Greeks suffered neither child-birth nor 
death to take place within consecrated places: 
both mother and child were bathed, and the 
mother was not allowed to approach an altar 
for forty days. The term of forty days, it is 
evident, was generally regarded as a critical 
one for both the mother and the child.—The day 
on which the Romans gave the name to the 
child, the eighth day for a girl, and the ninth 
for a boy, was called lusiricus dies, ‘the day of 
purification,’ because certain lustral rites in 
behalf of the child were performed on the occa- 
sion, and some sort of offering was made. The 
Amphidromia of the Greeks was a similar lustra- 
tion for the child, when the name was given, 
probably between the seventh and tenth days 
(Menu v. 62; Ayeen Akbery, Vol. II., p. 556; 
Zend Avesta, ap. Bahr; Thucid. III. 104; Eurip. 
Iph. Taur. 382; Callim. Hym. ad Jov. 16, Hym. 
ad Del, 128; Censorin. De Die Nat. c. xi., p. 51; 
Celsus, II. 1; Festus, s. Lustrics Dies with the 
note in Lindemann, II. 480; Smith, Dict. of 
Antig. 8. Amphidromia).’—F. G.]—*“ But, in 
general, by this establishment of the unclean- 
ness of the natural processes of birth and death, 
the truth was expressed, that the ideal life of 
man was already a kind of immortal life, which 
had to raise itself above the natural oonditions 
of human life—the natural side of his being— 
and set itself in opposition thereto.” 

‘If now any one says that all these regula- 
tions are not to be considered under the aspect 
of sanitary or dietetic, but only of typical or 
religious precepts, we must hold this antithesis 
to be thoroughly false; there are plain indica- 
tions that always, from the tree of knowledge 
down, especially from the circumcision, the one 
particular was joined with the other.’ 

‘‘Ver.'2 ss. In regard to the uncleanness of 
lying-in women, in the first place there are two 
conditions to be distinguished: first, the time 
of their especial sickness; secondly, the time 
of their recovery through the blood (the issue 
of blood) of their purification. These times dif- 
fer according as she has borne a son or & daugh- 
ter. Ifthe child be a boy, the time of her espe- 
cial sickness is fixed at seven days, exactly like 
the regulation in regard to the monthly courses. 
Then on the eighth day the circumcision of the 
boy was to follow, and from that time for thirty- 
three days—ihe eighth day reckoned in—she 
was to remain at home with the boy, engaged 
in a constant process of recovery and purifica- 
tion. But why are the seven days of her espe- 
cial uncleanness doubled to two weeks by the 
birth of a girl? It is said that this has its 
foundation in the belief of antiquity that ‘‘the 
bloody and watery issues lest longer after the 
birth of a female than of a male”’ (see the cita- 
tions from Hippocrates [op. ed. Kiihn. i. p. 
893], Aristotle [Ziist. anim. vi. 22; vii. 3], and 
Burdach [Physiologie III., p. 84] in Keil). 
Whether this view formed a natural,reason for 
the above regulation or not, there was certainly 
also a theocratic reason of importance: the boy was 
circumcised—the gir] was not; for thia the twice 
seven days might form anequivalent. The girl was 
so far a Jewess, but not yet an Israelitess”’ [1. e. 
@ descendant of Abraham after the flesh, but not 


yet incorporated with the chosen people.—F. G.]. 
‘It was now moreover the proper consequence 
that the thirty-three days of recovery were 
doubled to sixty-six days, wherein, indeed, the 
law of circumcision is still more strongly re- 
flected. The totality of the forty days of purifi- 
cation at the birth of a boy corresponds to the 
former explanation of the forty days in the life 
of Moses and Elijah: itis the symbolical time 
of purification, of exciusion from the world, as 
it was extended for the whole people to forty 
years. And the doubling of the forty days in 
the case of the new-born girl explains itself, if 
forty days are reckoned for the girl and forty 
for the mother; a doubling which could not be 
applied to the circumcised boy. Moreover, the 
codperation of the physical view, already noticed, 
may be also taken into consideration.” [It is 
particularly to be noticed that the uncleanness 
continued only seven or fourteen days. During 
this time it appears from the analogy of xv. 19- 
24, the woman was unclean in the sense that 
every person and thing touched by her became 
itself unclean and capable of communicating de- 
filement. After this period, the woman was no 
longer unclean, but might perform at home all 
the ordinary duties of domestic life; only she 
was forbidden to approach the sanctuary (. ¢., 
the court of the tabernacle) until the time of her 
purification. The suggestion of Lange (which 
was also the opinion of Calvin) that the differ- 
ence in the length of time for the uncleanness 
and the purification at the birth of a boy ors 
girl was due to the fact of the boy’s being for- 
mally received into the visible Church of God 
by circumcision, is a complete and satisfactory 
solution of a long-vexed question; but this so- 
lution necessarily carries with it the determina- 
tion that the law had respect to the child as well 
as tothe mother. To this two objections are pro- 
posed : first, the case of still-born children; but 
this was so exceptional that there was no occa- 
sion to provide for itin the law. When it did 
occur—if the principle above given is correct— 
there being no child for whom purification was 
required, the time would probably have been re- 
duced to that which was considered necessary 
for the mother alone. The other objection arises 
from the necessity of including the infant Jesus 
in the purification of the Virgin Masry, Luke ii. 
22 (where it is very observable that the Evange- 
list does not hesitate to say rov xabapopod at- 
Tov*), but this is easily disposed of on the prin- 
ciple announced by Himself in regard to His 
baptism that ‘thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness’ (Matt. iii. 15). This is the view 
taken by 8. Augustine (Quest. in Hept. L. IIL 
40).—F. G. ]. 

‘Ver. 6. The equalization of girls with boys 
appears again in the appointed completing sacri- 
fice.’ [That is, in the time at which it was of- 
fered; there was no distinction in the sacrifice 
itself.—F, G.]. ‘And in this there is not first 
a sin offering brought, and then a burnt offering, 
as in the trespass offerings; but first a costly 
burnt offering, as the expression of the conse- 
cration of the new life;—namely, a year old 
lamb, and then a sin offering small in propor- 


* In note on Luke ii. 22 the view taken by Oostersee is 
that the plural refors to Mary and Joseph. 
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tion, a young pigeon, or a turtle-dove.” [This 
order of the offerings is a remarkable deviation 
from the general principle that when the two of- 
ferings came together, the sin offering always 
preceded. The reason of this exception appears 
to lie in the fact that at the birth of a child feel- 
ings of joy and gratitude are naturally upper- 
most; the thought of the child’s heritage of sin- 
fulness comes afterward.—F. G.]. ‘Only in 
case of necessity was the burnt offering reduced 
and made the same as in the sin offering.” [This 
necessity seems to have been liberally interpre- 
ted by custom, and the smaller offering to have 
been allowed gererally to the humbler classes 
of society. Comp. Luke ii. 22-24. The time of 
the offering also could not be before the fortieth 
or the eightieth day, but only a very strict con- 
struction of the law could forbid its being defer- 
red to a later period for those living at a distance 
from the sanctuary, as appears to have been 
done at the birth of Samuel, 1 Sam. i. 22-25.— 
F.G.]. ‘‘That bearing and being born, as well 
as being unclean through sickness and touching 
the dead, could not be thought of without human 
complicity in sin, or at least in guilt, was set 
forth by this law ; but how gently was this judg- 
ment expressed! If it is now said of this sacri- 
fice from one point of view: for a son, for a 
daughter [ver. 6], and then again so she shall 
be clean [ver. 8], so again is the time, just as 
much as the sacrifice of purification, designated 
as common for mother and child. Keil is thus 
incorrect when he supposes that the woman did 
not require purification for the child, but only 
for herself. According to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Levitical Jaw, it could not be con- 
ceived that a clean child lay on the breast of an 
unclean mother. In this very community of the 
Levitical uncleanness, this inner fellowship, be- 
tween mother and child is raised above the sup- 
posed separation in their condition. It is evi- 
dent that the thing here treated of is indefinite 
sinfulness, but not “ sins becoming known indi- 
rectly in the corporeal manifestation of them.’’ 
‘¢ Upon the laws of purity among other nations 
in regard to women in childbed, see Knobel, p. 
466, and so too on the circumcision, p. 467.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


I. ‘* The theocratic law is joined throughout 
with the sanitary law, without giving up its pre- 
dominating and symbolical Levitical signification. 
Jn the law of lying-in women there comes espe- 
cially into notice the connection or unity between 


of sin and heir of death. . . . The mother in Is- 
rael is here taught that while there is impurity 
and guilt connected with the bearer and the born 
of the fallen race, yet there is a propitiation on 
which she may rely for herself and for her off- 
spring, and a purification which she has for her- 
self, and may confidently expect for her child, 
while she trains him up in the way he should 
go.’” Murphy. 

IV. This chapter shows clearly in the differ- 
ence between the times of uncleanness and of 
purification at the birth of a boy and of a girl, 
the difference in relation to the ancient church 
brought about by circumcision. The Christian 
church has taken the place of the Jewish, and 
baptism has taken the place of circumcision ; the. 
same relation therefore may be expected to hold 
between these. 

V. Inasmuch as a sin offering was to be pre- 
sented conjointly for the mother and the new- 
born child, the doctrine of original sin is plainly 
taught in this law. Origen (Hom. viii. in Lev., 
2 8) draws the same conclusion from the fact 
that baptism is appointed ‘for the remission of 
sins,” and yet is administered to infants, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


As the primeval curse on sin fell, for the wo- 
man, on child-bearing, so in child-bearing she 
becomes by the law unclean, and must present 
for her purification a sin offering. That curse 
remains and still clings to every child of sin 
coming into the world; for purification resort 
must be had to that true Propitiation for sin 
of which the sin offering was a type. 

‘¢ As the mother and her child emerge out of 
the impurity, she learns to hope for the day when 
both will emerge out of the bondage and corrup- 
tion of sin; as the child is circumcised on the 
eighth day, the confiding parents pray and wait 
and watch and work for the circumcision of the 
heart, which is hopefully foreshadowed by the 
outward rite; as the mother offers ‘her burnt 
sacrifice and sin sacrifice she rejoices in the 
knowledge that there is a propitiation that is 
sufficient for her, and for her children, and for 
her children’s children to all generations.’ 
Murphy. 

‘«¢ The priestly people of God have always a war 
to wage with the defilements of the natural life. 
Even the uncleanness which belongs to the na- 
tural vigor of a lying-in woman, and to a new- 
born child, must be taken away and atoned for.’’ 
Lange. 


mother and child, and the difference between! - In accordance with this law, ‘on the fortieth 


the man-child and the woman-child. See the 
Exegetical.’’ Lange. 

II. ‘The doctrine, echoed in a hundred 
creeds, that ‘Purity is, next to life, the highest 
boon of man,’ was among them also [the Isra- 
elites] a truth and a reality.” Kalisch. 

IIL “ The fall casts a shade of impenetrable 
darkness over the birth of a child of man. All 
that reason can say is, that this is another child 


day after His birth from the Blessed Virgin’s 
womb, Christ, the second Adam, our Emmanuel, 
was presented in the substance of our flesh; and 
on the fortieth day after His resurrection, or 
birth from the grave ae i. 18; Rev. i. 5), He 
was presented in our flesh in the heavenly sanc- 
tuary, and we were presented in Him in the 
dress of a cleansed and glorified humanity.” 
Wordsworth. ~ 
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THIRD SECTION. : 


Laws Concerning Leprosy 
Caaps. XIII., XIV. 


PRELIMINARY NOTE. 


The disease of leprosy has happily become so 
rare in modern times in the better: known parts 
of the world that much obscurity rests upon its 
pathology. The attempt will only bo made here 
to point out those matters which may be consi- 
dered as fixed by common consent, but which 
will be found sufficient for the illustration of the 
more important points in the following chapters. 

In the first place, then, it appears indisputable 
that leprosy is a broad name covering several va- 
rieties of disease more or less related to one 
another. These are separable into two main 
classes, one covering the different forms of Ele- 
phantiasis (tuberculated and anesthetic); the 
other, the Lepra vulgaris, Psoriasis, Syphilis, ete. 
It is the former class alone with which Leviticus 
has to do as a disease. At the present time the 
tuberculated variety is said to be the more com- 
mon in those countries in which leprosy still ex- 
ists to any considerable extent, while the anms- 
thetic was probably more prevalent in the time 
of Moses. The latter is described by Celsus un- 
der the name of Aetxy, and Keil maintains that 
the laws of Moses in regard to leprosy in man 
relate exclusively to this. Clark, however, has 
shown “ that the two in a great number of cases 
work together, and as it did in the days of 
Moses, the disease appears occasionally in an 
ambiguous form.’’ Wilson has recordef anum- 
ber of cases in detail, showing the interchange 
' of the two forms in the same patient. The symp- 
toms of the disease intended by Moses sufficiently 
appear in the text itself, and if these symptoms 
cover what would now appear in medical no- 
menclature as different diseases, then all those 
diseases, classified under the gencral name of 
leprosy were intended to be included in the Le- 
vitical legislation. 

Nothing whatever is said in the law either of 
the origin, the contagiousness, or the cure of 
the disease. In modern experience it seems to 
have been sufficiently proved that it is heredi- 
tary, but only to the extent of three or four gen- 
erations, when it gradually disappears; neither 
is itin all cases hereditary, the children of le- 
pers being sometimes entirely unaffected by 
leprosy, and on the other hand the disease often 
appearing without any hereditary taint. In its 
first appearance it is now often marked only by 
some slight ‘‘spot’” upon the skin, giving no 
pain or other inconvenience, but obstinately re- 
sisting all efforts at removal, and slowly but ir- 
resistibly spreading. Sometimes months, some- 
times years, even to the extent of twenty or 
thirty years, intervene between the firat appear- 
ance of the ‘‘spots”’ and their development. It 


is not improbable that in the course of many 
centuries a considerable modification in the ra- 
pidity of its progress may have taken place in a 
disease which is found gradually to die out by 
hereditary transmission. The question of its 
contagiousness is still much mooted among the 
medical faculty. The better opinion seems to be 
that it is not immediately contagious, but is pro- 
pagated by prolonged and intimate intercourse 
in the case of susceptible persons. At least it 
is certain that in all known instances of the pre- 
valence of the disease one of the most important 
of the means of control has been the segregation 
of the lepers, and where this precaution has 
been neglected, the disease has continued to pre- 
vail, After the leprosy has once acquired a cer- 
tain degree of development, there is no known 
means of cure. Everything hitherto attempted 
has been found to rather aggravate than miti- 
gate the disorder. It is asserted that it yields 
to medical treatment in its earliest atages when 
the “‘spots’’ first appear, and a number of dis- 
tinct cases of cure are recorded; but the doubt 
will always remain whether the disease which 
yields is really leprosy, or whether something 
else has not been confounded with an undevel- 
oped stage of the true disease. However this 
may be, it is certain that after it has once be- 
come developed to any considerable extent it is 
incurable by any remedies at present known, 
although spontaneous cures do sometimes occar. 
The reliance for its control is more upon diet, 
cleanliness, and general regimen, than upon spe- 
cific antidotes. . 
Medical observations upon the disease in mo- 
dern times have been made in the island of Gua- 
daloupe, where it broke out about the middle of 
the last century, and was very carefully investi- 
gated by M. Peyssonel, a physician sent out by 
the French government for the purpose. An ac- 
count of the result of his examination, as well as 
of other investigations of English, French, and 
German physicians in other islands of the West 
Indies whither it had been imported from Africa, 
and in other parts of the world is given by Mi- 
chaelis (Laws of Moses, Art. 208, 210). Also of 
especial importance is a ‘‘ Report on the leprosy 
in Norway by Dr. Danielssen, chief physician of 
the leper hospital at Bergen, and Prof. Boeck 
(Paris, 1848). The subject of late years has 
considerably interested physicians, and the Lon- 
don ‘College of physicians” have published a 
report upon it, based upon a series of questions 
addressed to nearly all parts of the world where 
the disease now prevails. Many other authori- 
ties are cited by Clark in his preliminary note 
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to these chapters. A particularly valuable dis- 
cussion of the disease may be found in Wilson, 
Diseases of the skin, ch. xiii. (5th Am. Ed., pp. 
800-814 and 8338-881). The disease appears to 
have been more or less common in Western Eu- 
rope from the eighth century down, but received 
a great extension at the time of the crusades. 
At one time a partial enumeration by Dugdale 
mentions eighty-five leper bouses in England 
alone, six of which were in London, and it con- 
tinued to linger in Scotland until the middle of 
the last century. It still exists to a considerable 
extent in Iceland and Norway, and in all the 
countries bordering the Eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean, especially Syria and Egypt, 
where it has found a home in all ages, in some 
parts of Africa, Arabia, and India. 

The characteristics of the disease are the ex- 
ceedingly slight symptoms at its first appear- 
ance; its insidious, and usually very slow pro- 
gress, the horribly repulsive features of its later 
stages when the face becomes shockingly disfi- 
gured, and often the separate joints of the body 
become mortified and drop off one by one; and 
its usually sudden and unexpected termination 
at the last, when the leprosy reaches some vital 
organ, and gives rise to secondary disease, often 
dysentery, by which life is ended. Meanwhile, 
during the earlier stages, generally very pro- 
longed, there is no suffering, and the ordinary 
enjoyments of life are uninterrupted. 

Leprosy, with these characteristics, especially 
its hidden origin, and its insidious and resistless 
progress, has always seemed a mysterious dis- 
ease, and among the heathen as well as among 
the Jews, has been Jooked upon as an infliction 
especially coming from God. In fact in Hebrew 
history it was so often employed in Divine judg- 
ments, as in the case of Miriam, of Gehazi, and 
of Uzziah, and was also so often healed by mi- 
raculous interposition, as in the case of Miriam 
also, and of Naaman, as to give some reason for 
this belief; while the peculiar treatment it re- 
ceived in the law tended still further to place 
leprosy in a position of alienation from the theo- 
cratic state, and actually included the leper in 
that “uncleanness"’ which was utterly excluded 
from approach to the sanctuary. The disease 
thus became a vivid symbolism of sin, and of the 
oppusition in which this stands to the holiness 
of God; while at the same time its revolting as- 
pect in its later stages made it such an image, 
and indeed a beginning, of death itself that it is 
often most appropriately described by Jewish as 
well as other writers as ‘‘a living death.”” Much 
of the association with death and the body in 
the corruption of death, thus attached to leprosy 
and the corruption at workin leprosy. It is not 
necessary here to speak of the prevailing He- 
brew notion that all suffering was the conse- 
quence of individual sin, and wae proportioned 
in severity to the degree of that sin; for how- 
ever deeply seated such ideas may have been in 
the minds of many of the Israelites, and however 
much they may have increased the popular dread 
and abborrence of leprosy, they find no shadow 
af encouragement whatever in the law. 

In regard to what is called “leprosy” in 
houses, in textile fabrics, and in leather, it is 
not necessary to suppose that the name is in- 


tended to convey the idea of an organic disease 
in these inanimate things. The law will still be 
sufficiently clear if we look upon the name as 
merely applied in these cases to express a kind 
of disintegration or corruption, such as could be 
most readily and popularly described, from cer- 
tain similarities in appearance, by the figurative 
ase of the word. In the same way the terms out 
of joint, sick, and others have come among our- 
selves to be popularly used of inanimate things, 
and such words as blistered, bald, and rotten, have 
a technical figurative sense almost more common 
than their original literal one. These modes of 
disintegration have been often investigated with 
great learning and labor; but it is not surprising 
that at this distance of time, and after such pro- 
found changes in the arts and the habits of men, 
the result of all such investigations should re- 
main somewhat unsatisfactory. Just enough 
has been ascertained to show that inanimate 
things, of the classes here described, are sub- 
ject to processes of decay which might be aptly 
described by the word leprosy; but precisely 
what the processes were to which the Levitical 
law had reference it is probably impossible now 
to ascertain definitely. The most satisfactory 
treatment of the subject from this point of view 
is to be found in Michaelis (ubs supra, Art. 
211). He instances in regard to houses, the 
formation of saltpetre or other nitrous salts 
upon the walls to such an extent in some parts - 
of Germany as to become an article of com- 
mercial importance, and to be periodically 
scraped off for the market. By others the exist- 
ence of iron pyrites in the dolomitic limestone 
used for building in Palestine has been suggested 
as leading in its decomposition to precisely the 
appearances described in the law—hollow streaks 
of the green ferrous sulphate'and the red of fer- 
ric sulphate—upon the walls of the houses af. 
fected; but proof is wanting of the existence in 
that stone of pyrites in sufficient abundance to 
produce the effects contemplated in the law. 
Both these explanations, however, are suggestive 
of methods of disintegration which might have 
occurred, but for the determination of which we 
have not sufficient data. It is the same with the 
explanation of Michaelis in regard to woolen 
fabrics,—that the wool itself is affected by dis- 
eases of the sheep upon which it has grown. 
The fact itself does not seem sufficiently well au- 
thenticated; nor if it were, would it be applica. 
ble to garments of linen. Nevertheless, this is 
suggestive of defects in the materials,—which 
were in all cases of organic production—arising 
either from diseased growth, or from unskilful- 
ness in the art of their preparation, which would 
after a time manifest themselves in the product, 
much in the same way as old books now some- 
times become spotted over with a “leprosy” 
arising from an insufficient removal of the chemi- 
cals employed in the preparation of the paper 
pulp. 

But whatever the nature and origin of this sort 
of ‘‘leprosy,” it is plainly regarded in the Levi- 
tical law ag is no sense contagious, or in any way 
calculated to produce directly injurious effects 
upon man. It is provided for in the law, it 
would appear, partly on the general ground of 
the inculcation of cleanliness, and partly from 
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association with the human disease to whioh it 
bore an external resemblance, and to which the 
utmost repugnance was to be encouraged. Even 
the likeness and suggestion of leprosy was to be 
held unclean in the homes of Israel. 

No mention has thus far been made of a theory 
of this disease adopted by many physicians, and 
which, if established, might really assimilate the 
leprosy in houses and garments and skins to that 
in the human body, and explain the origin of all 
alike by the same cause. According to this 
theory, the disease is occasioned by vegetable 
spores, which find a suitable nidus for their de- 
velopment either in the human skin or in the 
other substances mentioned. If this theory 
should be accepted, the origin and effects of the 
disintegrating agencies would be the same in all 
cases. The late eminent physician, Dr. J. K. 
Mitchell, in his work upon the origin of mala- 
rious and epidemic fevers (Five Kssays, pr 94), 
after quoting the law in relation to leprosy, 
says: ‘‘ There is here described a disease whose 
cause must have been of organic growth, capable 
of living in the human being, and of creating 
there a foul and painful disease of contagious 
character, while it could also live and reproduce 
itself in garments of wool, linen, or skin; nay 
more, it could attach itself to the walls of a 
house, and there also effect its own reproduetion. 
Animalcules, always capable of choice, would 
scarcely be found so transferable; and we are 
therefore justified in supposing that green or red 
Sungi so often seen in epidemic periods, were the 

rotean disease of man, and his garment, and 
ie house.” He further quotes from Hecker 
statements corroboratory of his views in regard 
to the plagues of 786 and 959. This theory, how- 
ever, has not here been urged, partly because it 
yet needs further proof, partly because no theory 
at all is necessary to account for the Levitical 
legislation in view of the facts presented in the 


w. 

For the literature of the subject, besides the 
reference above given, see the art. by Hayman, 
Leper, Leprosy, in Smith’s Bibl. Dict., and the 
Preliminary note on these chapters in Clark’s 
Com. on Lev., together with the appended notes 
to the same. 

At the opening of his ‘‘Exegetical’? Lange 
has the following, which may be appropriately 
placed here: “ First of all, it must be made pro- 
minent that the leprosy, under the point of view 
taken, and the sentence of uncleanness, is placed 
as a companion to the uncleanness of birth, as 
the representative of all ways of death, of all 
sicknesses. Itis unclean first in itself, as a death 
element in the stream of life—in the blood—even 
as the source of life appears disturbed in the re- 
lations of birth; but still more it is unclean as 
a sickness spreading by transmission and con- 
tagion. 

‘‘Hence it appears also as a polluting element 
of physical corruption, not only in men, but also 
through the analogy of an evil diffusing iteelf, in 
human garments and dwellings. The analogous 
evils of these were, on this account, called lep- 
rosy. 

ein this extension over man and his whole 
sphere it is, in its characteristics, a speaking 
picture of sin and of evil the punishment of sin ; 


it is, so to speak, the plastic manifestation, the 
medical phantom or representation of all the 
misery of sin. 

‘‘ Accordingly the leprosy, and the contact 
with it, is the specific uncleanness which ex- 
cluded the bearer of it from the theocratic com- 
munity, so that he, as the typically excommuni- 
cated person, must dwell without the camp. 

‘‘ Nothing is here said of the application of 
human means of healing in reference to this evil. 
The leper was left with his sickness to the mercy 
of God and to the wonderfully deep antithesis of 
recovery and death; the more so, since leprosy 
in & peculiar sense is a chronic crisis, a progres- 
sive disease, continually secreting matter, whe- 
ther for life or for death. Mention is made of 
external counteraction only in regard to leprosy 
in garments and houses. Hence, from its na- 
ture, it is altogether placed under the supervi- 
sion of the priest. The priest knew the charac- 
teristics of the leprosy, and the course of its 
crises; he had accordingly to decide upon the 
exclusion and upon the restoration of the sick, 
and to express the latter by the performance of 
the sacrifice of purification brought for this pur- 
pose by the convalescent. 

‘¢Thus in conformity to the spirit of Oriental 
antiquity, the priest here appears as the physi- 
cian also for bodily sicknesses, as a watchman 
over the public health. But for the cosmic evils 
he was still less a match than for those of the 
body; against such the prophet must reveal mi- 
raculous helps, ¢.g., against the bitterness of 
the water, and against the bite of the fiery ser- 

ents. 

‘‘The great contrast between the Old and the 
New Testaments is made prominent in the fact, 
that in the Old Testament the touch of the leper 
made unclean,—apparently even leprous;—while 
Christ by His touch of the lepers cleansed them 
from their leprosy. But it continued to be left 
to the priest, as the representative of the old co- 
venant, to pronounce the fact. ‘See Comm. 8. 
Matt., p. 150.” 


‘‘The name Leprosy, NYX¥ is derived from 
JAS to strike down, to strike to the ground; the 
leprosy is the stroke of God. Gesenius distin- 


guishes the leprosy in men, the leprosy in houses 
(probably the injury done by saltpetre), and the 
leprosy in garments (mould, mildew). On this 
chronic form of sickness, fully equal to the acute 
form of the plague, comp. the article Leprosy 
(Aussatz) in the dictionaries, especially in Her- 
zog’s Real-encyclopadie, and in Winer. Four 
principal forms are distinguished, of which three 
are particularly described by Winer: 1) The 
white leprosy, Barras, Aevxh. ‘* This prevailed 
among the Hebrews (2 Kings v. 27, ete.) and has 
hence been called by physicians lepra Mosasca. 
See the description in Winer, [. p. 114. 2) The 
Elephantiasis, lepra nodosa, or tuberculosa, tuber- 
cular leprosy, Egyptian boil, thus endemic in 
Egypt. ‘The sickness of Job was commonly 
considered in antiquity to have been this kind 
of leprosy.’ 8) The black leprosy or the dark 
Barras. Later medicalgsesearches (to which the 
articles in Bertheau’s Conversations-lezicon, and 
Schenkel’s Bibel-leztcon refer) show the differ- 
ences between the various kinds as less defirzd; 
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the contagious character is called in question by | leprous has not hindered, in a great degree, the 
Furrer (in Schenkel). In this matter indeed, it | examples of contagion.’’ For a catalogue of 
is a question whether the rigid isolation of the | the literature, see Knobel, p. 469 and beyond. 


A.—EXAMINATION AND ITS RESULT. 


@uaptzsx XIII. 1-46. 


1,2 Ann the Lorp anges unto Moses and Aaron, saying, When a man shall have 
in the skin of his flesh a rising, a scab, or bright spot, and it be in the skin of the 
flesh like the plague [a spot’) of leprosy; then he shall be brought unto Aaron the 

' 3 priest, or unto one of his sons the priests: and the priest shall look on the plague 
F ot'] in the skin of the flesh: and when the hair in the plague [spot'] is turned* 
white: and the plague [spot'] in sight be deeper than the skin’ of his flesh, it « a 
plague [spot'] of leprosy: and the priest shall look on him, and pronounce him 
4 unclean. If the bright spot be white in the skin of his flesh, and in sight be not 
deeper than the skin, and the hair thereof be not turned’ white; then the priest 
5 shall shut up him that hath the plague [shall bind up the spot*] seven days: and 
the priest shall look on him the seventh day: and, behold, ¢f the plague [spot'] in 
his sight be at a stay, and the plague [spot'] spread not in the skin; then the 

. 6 priest shall shut him up [shall bind it ve seven days more: and the priest shall 
ook on him again the seventh day: and, behold, if the plague be somewhat dark 
[spot' be somewhat faint’), and* the plague [spot'] spread not in the skin, the priest 

‘ shall pronounce him clean: it ts but a scab: and he shall wash his clothes, and be 

7 clean. But if the scab spread much abroad in the skin, after that he hath been 

8 seen of the priest for his cleansing, he shall be seen of the priest again: and if the 
priest see that, behold, the scab spreadeth in the skin, then the priest shall pro- 
nounce him unclean: it 78 a leprosy. 

9 When’ the plague [spot'] of leprosy is in a man, then he shall be brought unto 

10 the priest; and the priest shall see him: and, behold, ¢f the rising be white in the 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


Nors.—A free translation of this chapter in terms of modern medical science may be found in Wilson, p. 377. 
1 Ver. 2. YJ, a word of very frequent occurrence in these two chapters where it is uniformly translated in the A. V. 


(except xiii. 42, 43, sore) Plagne, as it is aleo in Gen. xii. 17; Ex. xi.1; Deut. xxiv. 8 (in reference also to leprosy); 1 Kings 
viii, 37, 38; Ps. xci.10. Eleewhere the renderings of the A. V. are gf various: sore, stroke, stripe, wound. By far ths 
most common rendering in the LXX. is ap7==tactus, ictus, The idea of the word is a stroke or blow, and then the effect of 
this in a wound or Clark therefore would translate here stroke, which meets well eno the meaning of the word 
Steclf, but does not in all cases convey the sense in English. It is perhaps impossible to find one word in English which 
can be used in all cases; but that which seems best adapted to Leviticus is the one given by Horsley and Lee, and adopted 
here: So Keil, Wilson and others. There is no article in the Heb. 

2 Ver. 3. The sense is here undoubtedly the scarf skin (Clark), the cuticle, in contradistinction to the cutis, the true skin 
below. So Wilson, who says: “This distinction in reality constitutes one of the most important points of diagnosis between 


real leprosy and affections of the skin otherwise resembling leprosy.” Bat as wo have in Heb. only the one word 5} yy for 
both (except the aw. Ady. 1), Job xvi. 15), there does not seem to be warrant for changing the translation, especially as 


in English akin answers to either with the eame indefiniteness. 
8 Ver. 4. The coustruction in vers. 3, 4 and 10 is without a preposition; in vers. 16 and 17 it is with the preposition 


b, as is expressed in the A. V. 
"4 Vers. 4, 5, efe, According to Rosenmtilier and Gesenius, Yi) 1s used by metonymy for the person upon whom ft is. 


This view is adopted by Lange. It appears in the Targ. of Onk. and in the Vulg., and bas been followed by the A. V. Far 
better is the rendering of the Sam., LXX. and Syr.: the priest shall bind up the spot, or sore, This is the exact translation of 
the Heb., and is advocated by Horsley, pth be and many others, Fuerst does not ize the sense by metonymy. 
Th» same change should perhaps aleo be made in ver. 12. Exegesis. In the case of shutting up the leprous bouse 
(xiv. 38) the word house is distinctly expressed in the Heb. 


& Ver. 6. MWID—dim, pale, faint, weak, dying. The idea is that of something in the process of fading away, disappear- 
ing. LXX. azavpa, Vulg. ohscurinr, 
© Ver. 6. It does not appear why the conjunction In the A. V. should be printed in italics; it is, however wanting in 


18 MSS., the Sam., and LXX 
1 Ver. 9. The conjunction is wanting in the Heb., but js supplied in the Sam. and versions. 


8 Vers. 10 and 24. 7°T3°9, according to Rosenmueller and Fuerst an indication, and this is the sevee given in Targ., 
rT: ° 
Onk. and the Syr.. and apparently also in the Vulg. The LXX. renders ad rou vyiovs res capds THs SuoRS ev TY OAR, 
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skin, and it have turned® the hair white, and there be quick [a mark of*] raw flesh 
11 in the rising; it 1s an old leprosy in the skin of his flesh, and the priest shall pro- 
nounce him unclean, and shal! not shut him up [bind it up*‘]: for he ts unclean. 
12 And if leprosy break out abroad in the skin, and the lep cover all the 
skin of him that hath the plague [spot'] from his head even to his foot, wheresoever 
13 the priest looketh ; then the priest shall consider: and, behold, +f the leprosy have 
covered all his flesh, he shall pronounce him clean that hath the plague [pronounce 
14 the spot! clean‘]: it [he®] is all turned white: he ¢s clean. But when raw flesh 
15 appeareth in him, he shall be unclean. And the priest shall see the raw flesh, and 
16 pronounce him to be unclean: for the raw flesh ts unclean: it is a leprosy. Or if 
the raw flesh turn [change] mPa and be chan [be turned] unto white, he 
17 shall come unto the priest; and the priest shall im: and, behold, tf the plague 
[spot'] be turned into [unto"] white; then the priest shall pronounce Aim clean 
that hath the plague [prononnce the spot' clean*]: he ¢s clean. 
18 The flesh also, in which,” even in the skin thereof, was a boil," and is healed, 
19 and in the place of the boil there be a white rising, or a bright spot, white, and 
20 somewhat reddish [and glistening”), and it be shewed to the priest; and if, when 
the priest seeth it, behold, it be in sight lower than the skin, and the hair thereof 
be turned white; the priest shall pronounce him unclean: it 1 a plague [spot'] of 
21 leprosy broken out of the boil.* But if the priest look on it, and, behold, there be 
no white hairs therein, and if it be not lower than the skin, but be somewhat dark 
22 [faint®]; then the priest shall shut him uP [shall bind it up*] seven days: and if 
it spread much abroad in the skin, then the priest shall pronounce him unclean: 
23 it ts a plague [spot’]. But if the bright spot stay in his place, and spread not, it 
ts a burning boil (a scar of the boil*]; and the priest shall pronounce him clean. 
24 Or if there be any flesh, in the skin whereof there ts a hot burning {a burn by 
fire'*], and the quick flesh that burneth [the mark of the burn*] have a white bright 
25 spot, somewhat reddish [glistening’*], or white: then the priest shall look upon it: 
and, behold, if the hair in the bright spot be turned white, and it be in sight deeper 
than the skin; it 7s a leprosy broken out of the burning: wherefore the priest shall 
26 pronounce him unclean: it 1s the plague [spot'] of leprosy. But if the priest look 
on it, and, behold, there be no white hair in the bright spot, and it be no lower than 
the other [omit other] skin, but be somewhat dark [faint’]; then the priest shall 
27 shut him up [shall bind it up*] seven days: and the priest shall look upon him 
the seventh day; and if it be spread much abroad in the skin, then the priest shall 
28 pronounce him unclean: it ts the plague [spot'] of leprosy. And if the bright spot 
stay in his place, and spread not in the skin, but it be somewhat dark [faint’]: it 
is a rising of the burning, and the priest shall pronounce him clean: for it w an 
inflammation [a scar’’] of the burning. 


taking the 9 as a preposition, and understanding it, as the Rabbins, of a spot of proud flesh in the midst of the cicatrice. 
The margin of the A. V. is the quickening of living flesh; scar would express the sense, but this is appropriated to HIN, 


vers. 23, 28, and mark gives the exact rendering of the Hebrew, and meets the requirements of the context. 

® Ver. 13. The pronoun should obviously refer to the man rather than the spot. 

10 Ver. 16. 4dr). This being the same verb as is used in vers. 3, 4, 17, in the same sense, the rendering should cer- 
tainly be the same, The alteration in the A. V. was evidently on account of the previous translation of aw" by arn. 


It is better to put the new word there. 

11 Ver. 17. The preposition is the same as in the previous verse, and the change in the A. V. may have been simply 
accidental. 

18 Ver. 18. The word \5 seems redundant, and is wanting in 4 MSS. and the Sam. 

18 Ver. 19. OWI. The reduplication of the letters in Heb. always intensifies the meaning (see Bochart, Hiercs. Pt. 


II., Ifb. V., c. vi. Ed. Rosen. ITI, p. 612 a8 ); if therefore this be translated red at all, it must be very red, which would be 
inconsistent with the previous while, This obvious inconstetency has led the ancient versions into translations represented 
by the somewhat reddish of the A. V., and frequently to rendering the previous conjunction or, But as there is no conjunc- 
tion at all in the Heb., it seems better to follow the suggestion of Pool, Patrick and others, and understand the word a 
meaning very bright, shining, glistening. Comp. the description of leprosy, Ex. iv.6; Num. xii 10; 2 Kings v. 27. 

14 Vers. 18 (bis), 20, 23. pny, burning ulcer, would perhaps be a better, because a more general word; but boil was 
probably understood with sufficient latitude. 

i Vers. 23 and 28. alo NDW, MDM “4B, Bosenmuelier, cécatriz ulceris. So all the ancient versions, and 0 

he cnet et eeeatee eee ae 

Gesenius, 80 also Coverdale and Cranmer, and so Riggs. Fuerst, however, tfanunation. 


16 Ver. 24. The margin of the A. V. is better than the text. This paragraph (vers. 24-28) is Paley in relation to lep- 
rosy developing from a burn on the skin. 80 Gesen, Fuerst, Pool, Patrick, efc. So the LXX. and Vulg. 
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29,30 Ifa man or woman have a plague Lspot'] ape the head or the beard; then 
the priest shall see the plague [spot’]: and, behold, if it be in sight deeper than the 
skin; and there be in it a [omit a] yellow thin hair; then the priest shall pronounce 

31 him unclean: it 1s a dry scall, even a leprosy upon the head or beard. And if the 
priest look on the plague [spot') of the scall, and, behold, it be not in sight deeper 
than the skin, and that there ts no black” hair in it; then the priest shall shut up 
him that hath the plague of the scall [shall bind up* the spot’ of the scall] seven 

32 days: and in the seventh day the priest shall look on the plague” [spot]: and, be- 

hold, ¢f the scall spread not, and there be in it no yellow hair, and the scall be not in 

33 sight deeper than the skin; he shall be shaven, but the scall shall he not shave; 
and the priest shall shut up Aim that hath the scall [shall bind up the scall*] seven 

34 days more: and in the seventh day the priest shall look on the scall: and, behold, 
tf the scall be not spread in the skin, nor be in sight deeper than the skin; then 
the priest shall pronounce him clean: and he shall wash his clothes, and be clean. 

35, 36 But if the scall spread much in the skin after his cleansing; then the priest 
shall look on him: and, behold, if the scall be spread in the skin, the priest shall 

37 not seek for yellow hair; he 1s unclean. But if the scall be in his sight at a stay 
and that there is black hair grown up therein; the scall is healed, he zs clean: and 
the priest sball pronounce him clean. 

38 Ifa man also or a woman have in the skin of their flesh bright spots, even white 

39 bright spots; then the priest shall look: and, behold, ¢f the bright spots in the 
skin of their flesh be darkish [faint’] white; it isa freckled spot’ that groweth in 
the skin; he ts clean. 

40 And the man whose hair is fallen off his head, he ts bald;” yet is he clean. 

41 And he that hath his hair fallen off from the part of his head toward his face, he 

42 is forehead bald: yet is he clean. And if there be in the bald head, or bald fore- 
head, a white reddish sore [glistening™ spot']; it ¢s a leprosy sprung up in his bald 

43 head, or his bald forehead. Then the priest shall look upon it: and, behold, ¢ 
the rising of the sore [spot*] be white reddish iglistening "} in his bald head, or in 

44 his bald forehead, as the leprosy appeareth in the skin of the flesh; he is a leprous 
man, he 7s unclean: the priest shall pronounce him utterly unclean; his lags 
[spot*] ts in his head. 

45 And the leper in whom the plague [spot'] zs, his clothes shall be rent, and his 
head bare,” and he shall put a covering upon his upper lip [his mouth”], and shall 

46 cry, Unclean, unclean. All the days wherein the plague [spot'] shall be in him he 
shall be defiled: he zs unclean: he shall dwell alone [apart*]; without the camp 
shall his habitation be. 


B.—LEPBOSY IN CLOTHING AND LEATHER. 
Cuaprse XIII. 47-59. 
47 - The garment also that the plague [spot'] of leprosy is in, whether tt be a woollen 
48 garment, or a linen garment; whether ¢ be in the warp, or woof; of linen, or of 


17 Ver. 81, The meaning of “Tt/—black is established. The LXX., yellow, can therefore only be considered as an 
T 
emendation of the text, substituting 3/T¥, and this is followed by Luther, Knobel, Keil, Murphy and others; it ia, how- 
T 


ever, sustained by no other ancient version nor by any MS., and the change in the LXX. must be considered as simply an 
effort to avoid a difficulty. Keil and Clark propose, asa less desrable alternative, the omission of the negative particle. 
There is, however, no real difficulty in the text as it stands. See Ex: 

8 Ver. 32, The Sam. here substitutes Ds}, scall, for 3), spot. 


9 Ver. 89. D713, = word dw Aéy. according to Gesen. s harmless eruption of « whitish color which appears on the 


dark skin of the Arabs, and is still called by the same name. 
9 Ver. 40. AND, used here apparently for the back of the head in contradistinction to 32, the fron’, which occurs 


only here (but ite derivative, [\f}32, is found vers, 42 bis, 43 and 55). Np, however, is elsewhere baldness in general. 


Comp. Deut. xiv. 1. 
Ver. 45. Comp. Textual Note § on x. 6. 
Ver. 45. DDW. There is some doubt as to the true meaning. It is trans'ated beard in the A. V., 2 Sam. xix. 24 
TT 
(25), and so Fuerst and Gesenius would render it here, seldee by the ology. All the ancient versions, however, trans- 
late it either mouth or lips, and a word etymologically signifying beard (or rather the sprouting place of hair) would easily , 
come to have this sense in use. It is a different word from the | piowbeard of ver. 29. 


% Ver, 46. “TV3. The alone of the A. V. would ordinarily be a good enough translation, but is liable to be misunder- 
Tr 
stood. The leper was simply to dwell apert from the clean Israclites, but might and did live with other lepers. 
22 
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49 woollen; whether in a skin, or in anything made of skin; and if the plague [spot’] 
be greenish or reddish [very green or very red™*] in the garment, or in the skin, 
either in the vet or in the woof, or in anything of skin ; it 13 a plague [spot'] of 

50 leprosy, and shall be shewed unto the priest: and the priest shall look upon the 

lague, and shut up té that hath the plague [spot,’ and bind up‘ the spot'] seven 

51 days: and he shall look on the plague [spot'] on the seventh day: if the plague 
[spot'] be spread in the garment, either in the warp, or in the woof, or in a skin, 
or in any work that is made of skin; the plague [spot'] 73 a fretting leprosy ; it is 

52 unclean. He shall therefore burn that garment, whether warp or woof, in woollen 
or in linen, or anything of skin, wherein the plague [spot'] is: for it ts a frettin 

53 leprosy; it shall be burnt in the fire. And if the priest shall look, and, behol 
the plague [spot ] be not spread in the garment, either in the warp, or in the woof, 

54 or in anything of skin; then the priest shall command that they wash the thing 

55 wherein the plague tspot'] is, and he shall shut [bind‘) it up seven days more: and 
the priest shall look on the plague [spot'], after that it is washed: and, Lape 
the plague (spot'] have not changed bis color, and the plague [spot’] be not spread; 
it 7g unclean; thou shalt burn it in the fire; it 7s fret inward, whether it be bare 

56 within or without.* And if the priest look, and, behold, the plague be somewhat 
dark [the spot’ de somewhat faint*] after the washing of it; then he shall rend it 

57 out of the garment, or out of the skin, or out of the warp, or out of the woof: and 
if it appear still in the garment, either in the warp, or in the woof, or in anythi 
of skin; it ts a spreading pregie lore a and plague]; thou shalt burn that wherein 

58 the plague [spot'] is, with fire. d the garment, either warp, or woof, or what- 
soever thing of skin 7¢ be, which thou shalt wash, if the plague [spot'] be departed 
from them, then it shall be washed the second time, and shall be clean. 

59 This 2s the law of the plague [spot'] of leprosy in a garment of woollen or linen, 
either in the warp, or woof, or anything of skins, to pronounce it clean, or to pro- 
nounce it unclean. 


C.—CLEANSING AND RESTORATION OF A LEPER. 
Cuartrer XIV. 1-382. _ 


1,2 Awnp the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, This shall be the law of the 
3 leper in the day of his cleansing: He shall be brought unto the priest: and 
the priest shall go forth out of the camp; and the priest shall look, and, behold, #f 

4 the plague [spot'] of leprosy be healed in the leper; then shall the priest command 
to take™ for him that is to be cleansed two birds” alive and clean, and cedar wood 

5 and scarlet, and hyssop: and the priest shall command that one of the birds be 
6 killed in an earthen vessel over running’ [living™] water: as for” the living bird, 
he shall take it, and the cedar wood, and the scarlet, and the hyssop, and shall dip 

__ them and the living bird in the blood of the bird that was killed over the running 
7 [living™] water: and he shall sprinkle upon him that is to be cleansed from the 
leprosy seven times, and shall pronounce him clean, and shall let the livin bird 

8 loose into the open fields. ‘And he that is to be cleansed shall wash his clothes, 
and shave off all his hair, and wash [bathe™] himself in water, that he may be 


Ver. 49. PIP. The reduplication of the letters intensifies the meaning. Oomp. note 1% on ver. 19. ADIN 
too, as noted above, may here mean either very red, or, as before, glistening. There is so little knowledge about the fact 
that neither of them can be certainly decided upon; but as in this case we have the disjunctive (as also in xiv. 37), it seems 
more probable that two distinct colors were intend 

% Ver. 55. The margin of the A. V. gives the literal rendering of the Heb. bald tn the head thereof, or in pot ita 
therenf, and"there can be no doubt that these are terms figuratively applied to the cloth or skin for the right wroag 


side, as in the text. 
% Cap. XIV. Ver. 4. The Sam., LXX. and Syr. here read the verb in the plural, expressing the fulfillment of the 


comman 
$1 Ver. 4. The margin of the A. V. reads sparrows, for which there seems to be no other authority than the Vulg. The 
Heb. does not define the kind of bird at all. 
% Ver. 5, Better, living water, which is the exact rendering of the Heb. Ordinarily Kving water is a figure for running 
water; but here the water is contained in a vessel, and had therefore simply been filled from a spring or running stream. 


® Ver. 6. FIX. The conjunction which seems to be needed at the beginning of this verse is supplied in the Sam. and 


6 MSS. There is nothing in Heb. answering to the as for of the A. V. 
® Ver. 8. yn is applied only to the washiug of the surface of objects which water will not penetrate. Comp. 19, 
-T 


18; ix. 14, dc, It isa different word from D3 of the previous clause, which is used of a more thorough washing or ful 
-?T 


s 
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clean: and after that he shall come into the camp, and shall tarry abroad out of 
his tent seven days. 

9 But it shall be on the seventh day, that he shall shave all his hair off his head 
and his beard and his eyebrows, even all his hair he shall shave off: and he shall 
— his clothes, also he shall wash [bathe] his flesh in water, and he shall be 

ean. 

10 And on the eighth day he shall take two he lambs [two young rams"] without 
blemish, and one ewe lamb of the first year without blemish, and three tenth deals 
of fine flour for a meat offering [an oblation™], mingled with oil. and one log of oil. 

11 And the priest that maketh Aim clean shall present the man that is to be made 
clean, and those things, before the Lorn, at the door of the tabernacle of the con- 

12 gregation: and the priest shall take one he lamb [ram"'], and offer him for a tres- 
pass offering, and the log of oil, and wave them for a wave offering before the Lorp: 

13 and he™ shall slay the lamb [ram™] in the place where he™ shall kill the sin offer- 
ing and the burnt offering, in the holy place: for as the sin offering 1s the priest’s, 

14 80 1s* the trespass offering: it 7s most holy: and the priest shall take some of the 
blood of the trespass offering, and the priest shall put t upon the tip of the right 
ear of him that is to be cleansed, and upon the thumb of his right hand, and upon 

15 the great toe of his right foot: and the priest shall take some of the log of oil, and 

16 pour i into the palm of his own left hand: and the priest shall dip his right finger 
in the oil that ts in his left hand, and shall sprinkle of the oil with his finger seven 

17 times before the Lorp: and of the rest of the oil that 2s in his hand shall the priest 
put upon the tip of the right ear of him that is to be cleansed, and upon the thumb 
of his right hand, and upon the great toe of his right foot, upon the blood® of the 

18 trespass offering: and the remnant of® the oil that ts in the priest’s hand he shall 

_ pour [put*"] upon the head of him that is to be cleansed: and the priest shall make 

19 an atonement for him before the Lorp. And the priest shall offer the sin offering, 
and make an atonement for him that is to be cleansed from his uncleanness; and 

20 afterward he shall kill the burnt offering: and the priest shall offer the burnt 
offering and the meat offering [oblation”] upon the altar:* and the priest shall 
make an atonement for him, and he shall be clean. 

21 And if he be poor, and cannot get so much: then he shall take one lamb [ram™] 
for a trespass offering to be waved, to make an atonement for him, and one tenth 

22 deal of fine flour mingled with oil for a meat offering, and a log of oil; and two 
turtle doves, or two young pigeons, such as he is able to get ; and the one shall be 

23 a sin offering, and the other a burnt offering. And he shall bring them on the 
eighth day for [of*] his cleansing unto the priest, unto the door of the tabernacle 

24 of the congregation, before the Lorn. ee i the priest shall take the lamb [ram™] 
of the trespass offering, and the log of oil, and the priest shall wave them for a 

25 wave offering before the Lorp: and he shall kill the lamb [ram"'] of the trespass 
offering, and the priest shall take some of the blood of the trespass offering, and 
put 2 upon the tip of the right ear of him that is to be cleansed, and upon the 


tag. The English is unable in all cases to preserve the distinction; but it should be done as far as possible, and ym is 
-?T 
frequently translated bathe in the following chapter (xv. 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 13, 18, 21, 22, 27) and eleewhere. 
81 Ver. 10. D’vI5~-"3. See Textual Note § on iff.7. The age is not exactly specified in the Heb.; but the Sam. 


and LXX. add of the first year, as in the following clause. 
3 Ver. 10. Textual Note 2 on fi. 1. 


%3 Ver. 12. The Sam. and LXX. have the plural. Probably the sing. of the Heb. is not intended to have the priest for 
its nominative, but to be impersonal. 


% Ver. 13. One MS., the Sam , LXX. and Vulg. supply the particle of comparison, 2. 

%8 Ver. 17. Two MSS, the LXX. and Vulg. here read, as the Heb. in ver. 28, spon the place of the blood. 

%3 Ver 18 For jowa three MSS. and the Syr. read eluted as in ver. 16, On this use of 3 however, see Fuerst, 
Lex. -3, 8, b. y. Gesen. Lex. A. 2. 

8 Ver. 18. {A is better translated puz, both as more agreeable to the meaning of the word itself, and because the ail 


remaining in the left hand could hardly suffice for pouring. 
% Ver. 20. The Sam. and LXX. add before the Lord. 


® Ver. 23. The preposition is here so liable to be misunderstood that it is better to change it. It hos reference to the 
eighth or f appcintet for his cleansing (as the Vulg.), not to the sacrifices for his cleansing (as the LXX). So Geddes and 
Boothroy ver. 10 the difficulty does not occur. 
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26 thumb of his right hand, and upon the great toe of his right foot: and the priest 
27 shall pour of the oil into the palm of his own® left hand: and the priest shall 
sprinkle with his right finger some of the oil that ts in his left hand seven times 
28 before the Lorp: and the priest shall put of the oil that is in his hand upon the 
tip of the right ear of him that is to be cleansed, and upon the thumb of his right 
hand, and upon the great toe of his right foot, upon the place of the blood of the 
29 trespass offering: and the rest of“ the oil that 7s in the priest’s hand he shall put 
upon the head of him that is to be cleansed, to make an atonement for him before 
30 the Lorp. And he shall offer the one of the turtle doves, or of the young pigeons, 
31 such as he can get; even such as he is able to get, the one for a sin offering, and 
the other for a burnt offering, with the meat offering: and the priest shall make 
an atonement for him that is to be cleansed before the Lorn. 
32 This is the law of him in whom 1s the plague (spot'] of leprosy, whose hand is 
not able to get that which pertaineth to his cleansing. 


j D.—LEPROSY IN A HOUSE. 


CHarter XIV. 88-58. 


33, 34 And the Lorp spake unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying, When ye be come 
into the land of Canaan, which I give to you for a possession, and I put the plague 
35 [spot'} of leprosy in a house of the land of your possession; and he that owneth 
the house shall come and tell the priest, saying, It seemeth to me there ts as it were 
36 a plague [spot'] in the house: then the priest shall command that they empty the 
house, before the priest go into tf to see the plague [spot'], that all that ¢s in the 
house be not made unclean: and afterward the priest shall go in to see the house : 
37 and he shall look on the plague [spot'], and, behold, ¢f the plague [spot'] be in the 
walls of the house with hollow strakes,“ greenish or reddish [very green or very 
38 red], which in sight are lower than the wall; then the priest shall go out of the 
39 house to the door of the house, and shut up the house seven days: and the priest 
shall come again the seventh day, and shall look: and, behold, if the plague [spot'] 
40 be spread in the walls of the house; then the priest shall command that they take 
away the stones in which the plague [spot'] ts, and they shall cast them into an 
41 uficlean place without the city :. and he“ shall cause the house to be scraped within 
round about, and they shall pour out the dust that they scrape off without the city 
42 into an unclean place: and they sball take other stones, and put them in the place 
of those stones ; and he“ shall take other mortar, and shall plaister the house. 
43 And if the plague [spot’] come again, and break out in the house, after that he“ 
hath taken away the stones, and after he hath scraped the house, and after it is 
44 plaistered; then the priest shall come and look, and, behold, if the plague [spot'] 
45 be spread in the house, it ts a fretting leprosy in the houre: it is unclean. And 
he“ shall break down the house, the stones of it, and the timber thereof, and all 
the mortar of the house; and he“ shall carry them forth out of the city into an 
46 unclean place. Moreover he that goeth into the house all the while that it is shut 
47 up shall be unclean until the even. And he that lieth in the house shall wash his 
clothes; and he that eateth in the house shall wash his clothes. 
48 And if the priest shall come in, and look upon tt, and, behold, the plague [spot'] 
hath not spread in the house, after the house was plaistered: then the priest shall 
49 pronounce the house clean, because the plague [spot'] is healed. And he shall take 
50 to cleanse the house two birds, and codec wood, and scarlet, and hyssop: and he 


© Ver. 26. N30 A3-Yy, an expression understood by Houbigant to mean that one priest should pour into the 
hand of another; the sense given in the A. V. following the Vulg. is, however, doubtless correct. 

“| Ver. 29. The Sam. here reverses its change of reading in ver. 18, and has 3 for }'3. 

@ Ver. 36. NWIPpY, a word dm. A¢y., but its meaning sufficiently well ascertained. The A. V. follows the LXX., 
Chald. and Vulg., and the same sense is given by Rosenm., Fuerst and Gesen, though by each with a different etymology. 

@ Ver. 37. See Notes 13 on xiii. 19, and ™ on ver. 49. 


# Ver. 41. All the ancient versions except the Vulg. change the causative form of the verb to the plural, as the follow. 
ing verb is plural. Also in vers. 42, 43, 45, 49, they bave the plural. : 


® Ver, 47, The LX X. here adds, what is of course implied, and be wnclean until the even. 
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51 shall kill the one of the birds in an earthen vessel over running water: and he shall 
take the cedar wood, and the hyssop, and the scarlet, and the living bird, and dip 
them in the blood of the slain bird, and“ in the running [living™] water, and sprin- 

52 kle the house seven times: and he shall cleanse the house with the blood of the bird, 
and with the running [living™] water, and with the living bird, and with the cedar 

53 wood, and with the hyssop, and with thescarlet: but he shall let go the living bird 
ae ny ow into the open fields, and make an atonement for the house: and it 
8 clean. 


B.—CONCLUSION. 
CHap. XIV. 54-57. 


54,55 This zs the law for all manner of plague [spot] of leprosy, and scall, and for 
56 the leprosy of a garment, and of a house, and for a rising, and for a scab, and for a 
57 bright spot: to teach when 7 is unclean, and when 7 13 clean: this is the law of 


leprosy. 


* Ver. 51. The LX X. has dip them tn the blood of the bird that has been killed over the living water, and this is doubtless 


the sense of the text. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


A. The Examination and its result. 

The indications of the disease. Vers. 1-8. 

Ver. 1. This communication is addressed to 
Moses and Aaron conjointly because it requires 
examinations and determinations entrusted to the 
priests. 

Vers. 2-8. The frst case, of symptoms like lep- 
rosy. Ver.2. Man is of course used generically 
for a person of either sex. No stress is to be 
Jaid upon the fact that the expression skin of 
his flesh is found only in this chapter; for the 
word skin occurs here nearly as often as in all 
the rest of the Scripture put together, and very 
similar expressions do occur elsewhere, e.g. Ex. 
xxxiv. 29, 30, 35, ‘the skin of his face,” and 
the skin is often spoken of as covering the flesh, 
e.g. Ezek. xxxvii. 6, 8, ec.—A rising, a scab, 
ora bright spot, are different indications of 
incipient leprosy; the disease itself was more 
deeply seated, but it betrayed itself, as it does 
still, by these marks. The last two terms are 
only used in connection with this disease, and 
the first is only elsewhere used figuratively of 
dignity or excellency. ‘*The name leprosy 
AyrAS is derived from YI¥ = to sirike down, to 


v 
strike to the ground: the leper is he who has been 
smitten by God.”’ Lange. For the examination 
of the leper one of the ordinary priests was suf- 
ficient as well as the high-priest ; the Talmudists 
assert that priests debarred by physical imper- 
fection from ministering at the altar were com- 
petent to the examination of lepers. The priests 


were expected, if occasion required, to consult | 


with experts, but the formal sentence rested with 
them alone. 

Ver. 8. These marks, however, might exist 
without having been caused by leprosy. Two 
distinguishing characteristics are now men- 
tioned, and if both these concurred, there could 
be no doubt about the case—the priest was at 
once to pronounce him unclean ; (a) if the 
hair growing upon the spot had turned white. 
The hair of the Israelites was normally black ; 
ifit had turned white upon the spot it be- 
trayed a cause at work beneath the surface of 


the skin. (b) If the spot was in appearance 
deeper than the skin. ‘These signs are re- 
cognized by modern observers (¢. g. Hensler) ; 
and among the Arabs leprosy is regarded as cu- 
rable if the hair remains black upon the white 
spots, but incurable if it becomes whitish in co- 
lor.”” Keil. Judgment was of course required in 
the application of the second test; but if the in- 
dications were clear, the case was decided, and 
the duty of the priest was to declare the exist- 
ing fact. : 

Vers. 4-8. The determination of oases in which 
the indications are not decisive. First, vers. 4- 
6, the case in which the suspicion of leprosy 
should prove unfounded. If there were suspi- 
cious looking spots, but yet they appeared on 
examination to be merely superficial, and there 
was no change in the color of the hair growing 
in them, either of two things might be possible: 
the spota might be the effect of true leprosy not 
yet sufficiently developed to give decisive indi- 
cations; or they might be a mere eruption upon 
the skin, of no importance. To ascertain which 
of these was the fact, the priest was to bind up 
the spot seven days.—At the end of that time 
a second examination was to be made; if then 
the indications were favorable, the same process 
was to be repeated. If atthe end of this time 
the indications were still favorable, and espe- 
cially if the suspicious spot had become faint, 
tending to disappear, the priest was to pro- 
nounce the man clean, Yet still the very suspi- 
cion, unfounded as it proved to be, had brought 
some semblance of a taint upon the man, and he 
must wash his clothes. These two periods 
of seven days each are usually looked upon as 
periods of a sort of quarantine, during which the 
man himself was to be secluded, and this view 
has been incorporated into the A. V. here and 
throughout these chapters. It is not, however, 
required by the Hebrew, and in view of the great 
hardship it would impose upon those who were 
in reality entirely free from the disease, it seems 
more likely that the simple rendering of the He- 
brew gives the true sense. The extreme slow- 
ness with which leprosy is oftentimes developed 
has been considered a difficulty in the way of a 
determination in reality, in so short a time; 
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‘ however, the two things are not at all incompa- 
tible. A fortnight was quite long enough to de- 
termine the character of any ordinary eruption; 
if it was none of these, and yet possessed the 
characteristics of leprosy, then it must be de- 
cided to be leprosy, although months or years 
might pass before the disease showed much fur- 
ther progress. Vers, 7, 8, however, show that 
even the leprous spots themselves did not re- 
main quite unchanged during this time. On the 
second examination the priest could ascertain if 
the spots had begun to spread. If not, the dis- 
ease, although it might possibly already exist, 
was not pronounced; but if they had spread, all 
doubt was at an end; the priest shall pro- 
nounce him unclean. Another view is taken 
of ver. 7. Rosenmiiller says that in the word 


InN the 4 is to be taken for postguam as in 
Ex. xix. 1; Num. i. 1; 1 Kings iii. 18; this 
sense is followed in the Vulg. and Luther, and 
adopted by Vatablus, Patrick, and other oom- 
mentators. According to this the Jaw would re- 
late to the breaking out of the leprosy afresh at 
some time after he had been pronounced clean 
by the priest. The translation of the A. V., 
however, which is here followed, seems more ex- 
actly the sense of the Hebrew. 

Vers. 9-11. The second case is one in which 
ulceration has already begun. Either it ia a 
long-standing case in which the command for 
inspection has been neglected, or else one in 
which sentence of cleanness has been pronounced 
on insufficient grounds. With the appearance 
of a mark of raw flesh in the rising, in com- 
bination with the other indications, all doubt 
was removed ; it must be an old leprosy, and 
the priest shall at once pronounce him un- 
clean. 

Vers. 12-17. The third case is looked upon ac- 
cording to differing medical views, either asa 
different disease, the Jlepra aris, which 
‘scarcely affects the general health, and for the 
most part disappears of itself, though it often 
lasts for years’’ (Clark); or asa case of the true 
leprosy in which ‘the breaking out of the lep- 
rous matter in this complete and rapid way upon 
the surface of the whole body was the crisis of 
the disease ; the diseased matter turned into a 
scurf, which died away and then fell off’’ (Keil). 
Patrick compares it to the eruptions in measles 
and small pox, when there is safety in their full 
development, The suspected person thus either 
had a harmless disease, or he had had the leprosy 
and was cured. In either case sentence of clean- 
ness was to be pronounced. But (vers. 14, 15) 
if ulceration appeared (it would seem either at 
the moment or afterwards) he was at once to be 
declared unclean. This ulceration, however, 
might proceed from some other cause ; therefore, 
although the man must be declared unclean in 
view of so suspicious an indication, yet if it af- 
terwards passed away, the sentence might be 
reversed, and the man pronounced clean without 
further investigation. 

Vers. 18-28. The fourth case is that of a sus- 
pected leprosy arising from an abscess or boil 
which had been healed. Such disturbed ¢ondi- 
tions of the surface were peculiarly apt to be- 
come the seat of disease. The indications are 


much the same as inthe other cases, the terms 
first mentioned here being equally applicable to 
the others. Reliance is again placed (ver. 20) 
upon the depth of the spot and the change in the 
color ofthe hair. If these indications were clear, 
as in ver. 8, the priest should at once pronounce 
the man unclean; if they were doubtful, he was 
to proceed as in ver. 4, and be guided by the re- 
sult of a second examination at the end of seven 
days. In such a case a single interval of a week 
appears to have been sufficient, and no further 
examination is provided for. After one week it 
could be certainly determined whether it was 
merely the scar of the ulcer, or whether leprosy 
had really broken out in it. 

Vers. 24-28. The fifth case is that of suspected 
leprosy developing from a burn, another of those 
injuries favorable for the development of the 
disease. The indications and the procedure are 
precisely the same as before. In ver. 26 the A. 
V. has inserted the word other unfortunately. 

Vers. 29-87. The case of leprosy suspected in 
an eruption upon the hairy part of the head, or 
upon the beard. Although this is spoken ex- 
pressly in regard to both men and women, yet 
the indications are so dependent upon hair that 
it is not proper to substitute here chin for beard, 
as is done by Keil. The word used {1 is a dif- 


ferent one from the poy of ver. 45, "which is 


often translated beard; the Ancient Versions, 
however, give deard here, and either mouth or lips 
there. Pliny (Nat. Hist. lib. xxvi. 1) speaks of 
such a disease imported into Italy from Asia in 
the reign of Tiberius, neither painfal nor fatal, 
‘‘yet any death preferable to it.” In ver. 80 
the A. V. has unnecessarily modified the symp- 
toms by inserting the indefinite article before 


yellow thin hair. The word WW is colleo- 


tive, as in ver. 8, and freq. In this form of the 
disease the natural hair seems to have been sup- 


planted by thin, yellow (IN¥ = golden, shining) 
hair. This is declared to be pJ}j, translated in 
the A. V. dry scall, and immediately explained 


as a leprosy upon the head or beard. The 
word occurs only in these chapters. The indi- 
cations given in vers. 29, 80, were not absolutely 
decisive. It would seem from ver. 3], that in 
the coming on of true leprosy the effect upon the 
hair was only gradually produced, part of the 
hair remaining for a time of its natural color ; 
while in the case of other harmless cutaneous 
eruptions, of more rapid progress, all the hair 
on the afected spot was speedily changed. Hence 
the entire absence of black hair at the first was 
a favorable symptom. In this view the text is 
consistent enough with itself as it stands, and 
Keil is wrong in saying ‘‘there is certainly an 
error in the text.’”? In case of this favorable 
symptom the priest should bind up the spot for 
two periods of a week, making a further exami-_ 
nation at the end of each of them. The favo- 
rable indications were that the spot did not 
spread, did not appear to be deep-seated, and the 
yellow hair disappeared. If this was the case 
at the end of the first period, the person was to 
be shaven with the exception of the spot, and at 
the end of the second pronounced clean, and to 
wash his olothes.—If, however, (vers. 85, 86) 
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the trouble afterwards spread, the person was to 
be again examined by the priest, and being sa- 
tisfied of this single fact, the priest must pro- 
nounce him unclean. Yet if this spreading was 
only temporary, he might finally be pronounced 
clean rc. 87) provided the natural hair grew 
again in the spot. 

Vers. 88, 89. This is the case of a harmless 


eruption in the skin termed pina, LXX. GAdde. 


It is still known among the Arabs and called by 
the same name, Johak. ‘It is an eruption upon 
the skin, appearing in somewhat elevated spots 
or rings of unequal sizes and a pale white color, 
which do not change the hair; it causes no in- 
convenience, and lasts from two months to two 
years.” Keil. It is placed here, because it 
might be, without proper examination, mistaken 
for leprosy, and its appearance was probably 
most nearly assimilated to the symptoms last 
mentioned. The sufferer by it was at once dis- 
charged as clean, without further ceremony. 

Vers. 40-44. The baldness of the head, whether 
on the front or back, constitutes no uncleanness ; 
yet leprosy might be developed in the bald parts, 
and then was to be dealt with as in other cases. 
The reason for speaking of baldness at all in this 
connection is probably that the color of the hair 
has been made of so much importance in deter- 
mining the symptoms of leprosy, that the legis- 
lator would eut off all opportunity for cavil in 
suspected cases. 

Vers. 45, 46. The law for the pronounced 
leper. The leper was in the first place to put on 
the signs of mourning (comp. Ezek. xxiv. 17, 22), 
some say ‘‘for himself as one over whom deat 
had already gained the victory ’’ (Clark) ; but it 
may have been merely as a mark of great afflic- 
tion, and some of the signs were also signs of 
shame (comp. Mic. iii. 7). And shall cry, 
Unoclean, unclean, as a warning to any passers 
by. This command is not, as sometimes asserted, 
to guard against the danger of communicating 
the disease; but rather to avoid making others 
ceremonially unclean by contact with a leper. 
The Rabbins carried this sort of defilement so 
far as to assert that ‘by merely entering a 
house, a leper polluted everything without it.” 

Mishna, Kelim i. 4; Negaim xiii. 11, as cited by 

eil). All the days.—The law constantly 
keeps in view the possibility of the recovery of 
the leper; but it is uncertain whether this indi- 
cates that the true leprosy was then less incura- 
ble than now, or whether it has regard to the 

ossibility of error in the determination of the 

isease. In either case, while the symptoms 
continued for which he had been pronounced 
unclean, and until by the same authority he was 
again formally declared clean (xiv. 1-82), he 
was to dwell apart; without the camp. 
Comp. Num. v. 2-4; xii. 14, 15; 2 Ki. xv. 6; 
Lk. xvii. 12, The Jews say that there were three 
camps from all of which the leper was excluded: 
that of God a tabernacle), that of the Levites, 
and that of Israel. After the settlement in the 
Holy Land the camp was considered in this, as 
in other commands, to be represented by the 
walled city. Yet after the erection of syna- 
gogues lepers were allowed to enter a particular 
part of them set apart for their use, (Mishna 
ubi supra). 


B. Leprosy in clothing and Leather, xiii. 
47-659. 


Only three materials for clothing are here 
mentioned: wool, linen, and skins. The two 
former were the usual materials among the an- 
cient Egyptians and Greeks, and only these are 
mentioned Deut. xxii. 11; Prov. xxxi. 18; Hos. 
ii. 9. It is a dispute among the Talmudists 
whether garments of camel’s hair are included 
or not. Woolen and linen were forbidden by the 
law (xix. 19) to be mixed in the same garment, 
On the nature of the leprosy here described, 
ree the preliminary note to this chapter. 
Ver. 48. Whether it be in the warp or 
woof has occasioned much unnecessary per- 
plexity on account of the supposed difficulty in 
one of these remaining unaffected in the cloth 
by any disintegration occurring in the other; 
and Keil would translate ‘* the flaz and the wool ,”” 
Clark, De Wette, Knobel and others, (with whom 
Keil also seems to concur) explain it of yarn 
prepared for warp and yarn prepared for woof. 
There is really however, no difficulty in the mat- 
ter, if the trouble is supposed to arise from some 
original fault in the material or in the processes 
of its preparation. Whichever was made of such 
material would first show the defect, and it could 
be seen in the cloth that the trouble arose from 
cither the warp or the woof, as the case might 
be. The same sort of thing is sometimes ob- 
served in cloth now when the proper proportion 
has not been observed between the strength of 
the two kinds’ of thread, so that the cloth will 
tear with undue ease in one direction but not in 
the other; or when, in cloth woven of different 
colors, one set of threads has been injured in the 
dyeing. A distinction is made between a skin 
and any thing made of skin. The former 
were whole skins, as sheep skins dressed with 
the wool on for a sort of cloak for the poor, or 
for mats, efc., and also made into leather for 
bottles and other uses; the latter the endless 
variety of smaller articles made of leather. Ver. 
49. A strong green or red spot was prima facie 
evidence of leprosy, and subjected that in which 
it appeared to priestly examination. According 
to Maimonides (cited by Patrick) the spot must 
be ‘fas broad as a bean,” and if smaller than ° 
this was of no consequence. Ver. 60. Bind up 
the spot.—Here as in ver. 4, etc., the usual in- 
terpretation is that of the A. V., shut up tt that 
hath the spot; but the Hebrew in all these places 
only means necessarily the binding up of the 
spot itself, not a sort of quarantine upon the 
person or thing on which itis. See Textual note 
4, In this case there is not the same hardship 
involved in the other rendering as in the case 
of the human subject: but still the rendering is 
objectionable as implying much more strongly 
than the law itself the idea of contagiousness. 
Vers. 51-58 describe the appearances by which 
the priest must determine whether the suspicious 
spots were really leprosy or not. These turn 
upon whether the spot increased. If it did, then 
he was at once to burn that garment. The 
expresssion in vers. 52, and 58, whether warp 
or woof, an: in ver. 56 out of the warp or 
out of the woof is to be understood of the 
cloth in which the disease has appeared in either 
the warp or the woof. Fretting, vers. 5], 62 
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(Bochart, lepra exasperata), is equivalent to cor- 
roding. If however, the spot had not increased 
at the examination made at the end of a week, 
the suspected article was to be washed and the 
process repeated. If at the end of another week 
after the washing there was no change in the 
color of the spot, the thing was to be condemned 
and burned, although there was no apparent 
spreading. In such case it is fret inward, 
f. e., the material itself was faulty and unfit for 
use. Whether it be bare within or with- 
out; lit. bald in the head thereof, or in the 
forehead thereof, (Margin A. V. See Texual 
note 20). As the disease itself is figuratively 
named from its resemblance to the human lep- 
rosy, so these terms are used in the same way, 
and are generally considered to mean the right 
or the wrong side of the cloth or skin. On the 
other hand, if at the end of the week after the 
washing the spot had become less distinct (ver. 
56), it was to be torn out of the garment or skin. 
If it reappeared (ver. 57) the thing was to be 
burned; but otherwise (ver. 58) to be washed a 
second time and then pronounced clean. Ver. 
59 is simply the usual conclusion, stating that 
the foregoing is the law for the cases specified. 

C. Cleansing and restoration of the leper, 
xiv. 1-82, 

This communication was addressed to Moses 
alone, because there wer® no questions to be 
determined by priestly examination; it simply 
directs what is to be dene in the case of a per- 
son already pronounced clean by the priest. 
Vers. 1-20 prescribe the normal course, vers. 
21-31 allow certain modifications for the poor, 
and ver. 82 is the conclusion. 

A new Proper Lesson of the law begins here, 
and extends to the close of the following chap- 
ter; the parallel lesson from the prophets is 
2 Ki. vii. 8-20, containing the account brought 
into Samaria by the four lepers of the flight of 
the besieging army of the Syrians. 

Lange: ‘a. The theocratico-political atone- 
ment, or the taking again of the person pro- 
nounced clean into the camp, ¢. ¢., into the con- 
gregation of the people. Hence this first act 
of atonement took place without the camp (later, 
before the gate of the city). The leper was to 
be represented by two birds, living and clean. 
They must be wild birds, since the tame turtle 
doves or the young pigeons would not have flown 
away when released. Since these birds repre- 
sent the maximum of free motion, we may cer- 
tainly find this thought indicated: want of free 
motion was a chief cause of the leprosy.” [This 
inference, however, it is to be remembered, is 
only an inference, not a part of the law which 
carefully abstains from any mention of the 
causes]. ‘One of these birds was slain over a 
vessel in which there was already some fresh 
spring or river water. It is not to be understood 
that in this the purification by water was indi- 
cated together with the atoning blood, since the 
washing follows farther on; on the contrary, in 
the fresh water the thought of living motion is 
again brought out. The blood of the slain bird 
dropped into this water; the few drops of blood, 
in and of themselves, would not suffice for the 
sprinkling. Nevertheless also, the blood of the 
slain hird considered as typically sick, through 


death became fresh again in its signification. 
The living bird, which was to remain alive, was 
dipped in the augmented blood of the dead bird. 
But very note-worthy are the allegorical accom- 
paniments which jointly serve to illustrate the 
living bird, and were therefore dipped with it in 
the blood; a piece of cedar wood, as a symbol 
of the endurance of life; a piece of scarlet, as a 
symbol of the freshness of life; some hyssop, as a 
symbol of the purity of life through constant purt- 
fications of life.” (See Keil, p, 106, [trans., p. 
885 2.]). After the living bird with these accom- 
paniments had been dipped in the blood, the 
person to be cleansed was sprinkled seven times 
with this blood. No further mention is made of . 
the dead bird, since its flesh was not a sacrifice : 
but the living bird, hallowed by the blood of the 
dead, is set free. We may rightly see in the 
two birds the double position of the leper in his 
leprosy: in the slain bird he appears as he had 
fallen into death; in the one that is set free, 
on the contrary, he appears as by God’s mercy 
he is recovered to unrestrained motion. But we 
might also in this contrast find the thought, that 
the leprosy, as it falls upon one part of the com- 
munity, keeps the other part all the more free ; 
or, that health and disease are separated as 
opposite poles in regard to the common national 
life. Iu any case, it is a fact that, in regions 
where Cretinism prevails, which is analogous to 
leprosy, the freshest and strongest forms occur 
near the sick. Meanwhile, the person sprinkled 
with the blood must complete this purification in 
several ways: first, by washing his clothes; 
secondly, by cutting off all his hair from his 
whole body, (whether also his eyebrows and 
eyelashes ?); thirdly, by bathing himself. Then 
he might go into the camp, but must yet add 
seven days more on the outside of his tent. 
Why? Keil answers with the Chaldee ef non 
accedat ad latus uzoris sus. But the law would 
not have been too modest to say so. Witk this 
is to be noticed that this same direction is 
applied to several analogous cases. He who is 
healed of a running issue, must wait seven days 
after the recognition of his healing before he can 
bring his sacrifice (xv. 13). The same applies 
to the woman with an issue of blood (t. 28). So 
too, for the Nazarite in whose presence a man 
had died (Num. vi. 10). Particularly weighty 
is the direction of the seven days’ waiting 
which, according to viii. 85, must introduce the 
final consecration of the priests. We cannot say 
that during these seven days the priest was yet 
unclean; but he had not indeed become fully 
clean for the service of the priesthood. When 
we look back at the ordinance of the second 
seven days in reference to one who has been 
recognized as-clean—the leprous man, or gar- 
ment, or house,—there appears a distinction of 
cleauness of a first and second grade, a negative 
and a positive cleanness, which latter was a kind 
of priestly consecration. Every Israelite, in his 
degree should have this priestly consecration ; 
but espeeially near to it stood the Nazarite, and 
next to him we place the cleansed leper. In the 
new covenant, the highly favored sinner stands 
higher than the Christian of less experience of 
salvation; the son, who was lost and found, 
higher than the elder brother; Mary Magdalene 
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higher than a common maiden.” [It must be 
always borne in mind, however, that this supe- 
riority does not rest upon any advantage in 
having sinned, but upon the earnestness of love 
on the part of him who has been forgiven. See 
Lk. vii. 47. F. G.). ‘This fact appears to have 
been typically represented in the Old Testament 
by the restoration of the cleansed leper to the 
worship of the congregation.” [It was repre- 
sented, that is to say, in the very full ceremonics 
and sacrifices accompanying the restoration, but 
not in any higher position of the cleansed leper 
after his restoration was accomplished.—F. @.]. 


‘© 6. The theocratico-religious atonement. The 
offering obligatory upon the leper was very ex- 
tensive ; two he-lambs, one ewe-lamb, three tenth 

arts of wheaten flour mingled with oil, and a 
og of oil. The trespass offering formed the be- 
ginning of the offering, for the leper has by the 
connection with his people come into its guilt.” 
Nevertheless, it is hard to.see how this could 
ve been the reason, when the leper had been 
absolutely separated from his people, and was 
now to be restored to his connection with them. 
But see under ver. 12.—F. G.]. ‘The blood of 
this trespass offering was first treated like the 
blood of the trespass offering of the priest; it 
was put on the tip of the right ear, on the thumb 
of the right hand, and on the thumb or great toe 
of the right foot, all with the same meaning as 
in the consecration of the priests. In addition 
to this, the oil comes into use, which indeed, as 
being common oil, is different from the anointing 
oil of the priests, but is still a symbol of the 
spiritual life. With this oil in minute measure, 
the priest, with a finger of his right hand dipped 
in the oil which had been poured into the hollow 
of the left, executed a seven-fold sprinkling be- 
fore the Lord, é. ¢., towards the sanctuary. Thea, 
with the rest of the oil, the three parts of the 
body were anointed which had been smeared 
with the blood of the trespass offering. The 
blood baptism preceded, es the negative conse- 
cration; the oil baptism must follow, as the po- 
sitive atonement. The head of the leper was 
also anointed with the oil. He was thus to be 
made a man of the Spirit in each way, by his 
tribulation, and his deliverance. Then followed 
the sin offering, for which, in accordance with 
iv. 28, 82, the ewe-lamb was to be used. In this 
place the addition is made: he shall make an 
atonement for him that is to be cleansed 
be 81]. Plainly his sin is assumed in this to 
@ individual guilt, in contradistinotion from his 
share in the common guilt. It is rightly pre- 
supposed that the leprosy in each one stands in 
connection with his individual sinfulness; how- 
ever light, it has for its result, sins of ill-will, 
of bitterness, of impatience, of self-forgetfulness, 
of prejudice towardthecommunity. Now firstcan 
the presentation of the burnt offering follow, with 
the other he-lamb, and with the meat offering.” 

‘¢ The ordinance may be modified in case the 
person to be purified is poor. The direction for 
the sacrifice itself is indeed almost analogous to 
the direction in the case of the poor woman in 
child-birth; only here the lamb for the trespass 
offering, the tenth deal of wheaten flour sprin- 
kled with oil for a meat offering, and the log of 
oil for anointing, could not be dispensed with by 


the bringing of two doves or young pigeons, 
Moreover, the trespass offering, as well as the 
oil, is directed to be made a wave-offering before 
Jehovah. It is the same ritual as the wave or 
the consecration offering at the consecration of 
the priests (viii. 22,27). Thus this waving here 
also can only signify a peculiar consecration of 
the leper, which is more strongly expressed in 
the case of the poor leper who must be shaken 
free with his gift, must be brought to a swinging 
up, or heave offering (Aufschwung).’’ 

Some points in the above will be found differ- 
ently treated below. 

Vers. 1-8. The starting point for the following 
directions is the priestly inspection of the leper 
supposed to be healed. This must take place 
without the camp, and if it resulted favorably, 


then the following directions were to be observed. ' 


(The expression {D &B 3, as Keil notes, is a 
‘‘const. pregnans, healed away from, ¢. ¢., healed 
and gone away from ”’). 

Vers. 4-8. The restoration to the camp. This 
was formally accomplished by a very full and 
significant ritual, proportioned to the abhorrence 
in which leprosy was to be held, and the rigid- 
ness of the exclusion of the leper from the so- 
ciety of his people. There was no sacrifice, since 
the person to be cleansed was not yet in a con- 
dition to offer sacrifice, nor was anything offered, 
or even brought by him, nor was anything placed 
upon the altar. The cercmony was, however, a 
purification which is always related to sacrifice 
as a symbolic step towards a restoration to fel- 
lowship with God, 

For the significance of the things used in this 
ceremony, Abarbanel is quoted by Patrick to the 
following effect: the living birds signify that the 
leper’s dead flesh was restored to life and vigor ; 
the cedar wood restoration from putrefaction ; the 
scarlet (wool, or thread, or a bit of cae resto- 
ration of the color of health to the complexion ; 
the hyssop (which was fragrant) restoration from 
the oxceedingly ill odor of the disease. 

An earthen vessel was taken—probably 
that after this use it might be broken up and de- 
stroyed—and partly filled with water from a 
spring or brook, and one of the birds killed over 
it in such a way that its blood should fall into 
and be mingled with the water. In this the 
living bird was to be dipped with the other 
things, and then the person to be cleansed was 
sprinkled with it with that sevenfold sprinkling 
prescribed on oceasions of peculiar solemnity 
(see iv. 6); and the person was then to be pro- 
nounced clean. After this the living bird was 
let loose into the open fleld. In attempting 
to estimate the significance of this rite, it is to 
be remembered that precisely the same ritual is 
prescribed for the cleansing of the leprous house 
(vers. 49-63), and the cedar, scarlet and hyssop, 
were also burned with the red heifer, whose 
ashes, placed in water, were to be used for pu- 
rifications (Num. xix. 6). The water, the blood, 
the cedar and the scarlet are mentioned in the 
Ep. to the Heb. (ix. 19, 20) as having been used 
by Moses in sprinkling the Book of the Covenant 
and the people (see Ex. xxiv. 6-8), and generally 
hyssop was used in various forms of sprinkling. 
Except therefore in regard to the birds, no sig- 
nificance can be attributed to these things which 
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is not common to other purifications besides 
those of the leper, and even in regard to the 
birds, none which is not common to the cleansing 
of the leprous man and the leprous house (ver. 
63). In view of this, and of the analogy of the 
scapegoat (xvi. 21, 22), the living bird let loose 
must be considered as bearing away the unclean- 
ness of the leper (Von Gerlach), and not as sig- 
nifying the social resurrection of the leper in his 
restoration to the congregation. Of this last, 
the bird flying away to return no more could 
hardly have been a symbol. On the natural hie- 
tory of the cedar (Juniperus oxycedrus), and the 
hyssop, see Clarke. The scarlet is said in the 
Mishna to have been used for tying the other 
things to the living bird when they were dipped 
together in the water mingled with blood. No- 
thing is said of the disposal of all these things 
after they had fulfilled their purpose. After this 
ceremonial, the symbolical cleansing was still 
further set forth (ver. 8) by the leper’s wasiing 
his clothes, and shaving off all his hair, and 
bathing himself. He might then enter the camp, 
but not yet his own tent. This remaining re- 
striction seems designed to atill further impress 
upon the mind the fearfal character of the dis- 
ease from which the leper had recovered; and still 
more, to postpone the full restoration of the leper 
to bis family until he had first, by the prescribed 
sacrifices, been restored to fellowship with God. 

Ver. 9. After an interval of a week, the re- 
stored person was to be again shaved com- 
pee to again wash his clothes, and again 

athe himself. He was now prepared to offey 
the prescribed sacrifices on the following day ; 
for he was now clean. 

Vers. 10-20. The restoration to fellowship 
with God, and admission to the sanctuary. Now 
for the first time the cleansed leper brings him- 
self the things necessary for the completion of 
his cleansing. Three victims are to be offered ; 
for a trespass, for a sin, and for a burnt offering. 
With these algo he brought the prescribed obla- 
tion and the oil for his anointing; the oil was to 
be waved with the trespass offering (ver. 12) as 
its consecration to God, and the whole oblation 
(although three tenth dvals seem to be required 
with reference to the three sacrifices) was to be 
offered upon the altar with the burnt offering 
(ver. 20). The flour amounted to nearly six 
quarts, the separate oil to about half a pint. 
Ver. 12. Offer him for a trespass offering.— 
The offering thus designated was not required 
to be of a definite value, as in the ordinary tres- 

ass offerings, and it was altogether peculiar in 

ts ritual, being waved with the oil for a wave 
Offering before the Lord.—This was never 
done with any part of the ordinary trespass of- 
fering (v. 14—vi.7); only inthe sacrifice of xxiii. 20 
was the whole victim ever waved; as still another 
peculiarity, the wave offering was placed in this 
case, not in the hands of the offerer, but in those 
of the priest. What then was here the signifi- 
cance of the waving? Keil, Clark, and others, 
consider it as a consecration of the cleansed le- 
per represented by the victim. It is true that 
there was, in the ritual as a whole, a kind of 
consecration of the person to his restored posi- 
tion as one of the people of the Lonp; but this 
can scarcely have been the meaning of this par- 


ticular ceremony. When the Leviles were con- 
secrated to the service of the Lord by a wave 
offering, they were themselves waved (Num. viii- 
11; Heb. A. V. marg.); when the priests were 
consecrated, the wave offering was placed in 
their hands, and consisted of certain parts, not 
of a trespass offering, but of their ‘‘ram of con- 
secration ” (viii. 25-28); when portions of the 
ordinary peace offerings were consecrated by 
waving, they were always placed in the hands 
of the offerer. From all these the waving of the 
whole ram of the leper’s trespass offering essen- 
tially differs; nor does it seem possible that it 
could signify his consecration, unless it were in 
some way placed in his own hands. More pro- 
bably, this part of the ritual was simply de- 
signed to distinguish the leper’s from the ordi- 
nary trespass offering; that while it was still to 
be olassed generically with that offering, it was 
yet specifically distinct from it. A consideration 
of this fact will remove, partially at least, the 
difficulty of understanding why a trespass offer- 
ing should have been required of the cleansed 
leper. The reason given by Oebler and others, 
that it wasa kind of fine, or satisfaction ren- 
dered for the fact, that during the whole period 
of his sickness, in consequence of his exclusion 
from the camp, the leper had failed to per- 
form his theocratic duties, is shown by Keil 
to be entirely untenable, since no such offer- 
ing was required in parallel cases of persons 
excluded from the sanctuary when affected with 
diseaced secretions; to this it may be added, 
that no penalty was required, as in the case of 
trespass offerings for such offences. Nor is the 
reason above given by Lange quite satisfactory. 
The true idea in this offering seems to be that 
the leper, by his very sickness, had been in the 
condition of an offender against the theocratic 
law of purity; yet that this was, in his case, not 
an actual, but only a quasi trespass, is shown by 
the omission to require it to be of definite value 
and by the ritual directing it to be made also 
into a wave offering. The leper had not merely 
failed to present his required offerings in conse- 
quence of his exclusion from the camp, but he 
had actually lived in a condition of extremest 
theocratic uncleanness (far more so than in 
the case of the secretions), and consequently in 
symbolic opposition to the Head of the theocracy. 

e must therefore present a trespass offering ; 
but as all this had been done not only involun- 
tarily, but most unwillingly, the offering was 
distinguished by being waved. Ver. 138. Foras 
the sin offering is the priest’s, so is the 
trespass offering.—This, already known as 
the general law (vii. 7), is here repeated, be- 
cause otherwise the peculiarity of this trespass 
offering might seem to make it an exception. 
It is most holy. See on ii. 3. 

In regard to the order of the various offerings : 
here the sin offering (ver. 19) precedes the burnt 
offering according to the general rule; but the 
trespass offering conles before them both. The 
reason above given why the trespass offering 
should have been offered at all, explains also 
why it should have been offered first. In the 
case of the reconsecration of the defiled Nazarite 
(Num. vi. 11, 12), the condition of the offerer 
was different; he was already in full standing 


as a member of the theocracy, and offered the 

sin-offering first, and then the trespass offering. 

Here the healed leper must present the trespass 

offering first, as the mark of his restoration to the 
rivileges of the theocratic community, before 
e offers any other sacrifice. 

The restored leper was touched with the bleed 
of the victim (ver. 14) in the same way as the 
priests with the blood of the ram of consecration 
(viii. 28), and doubtless with the same general 
symbolical meaning. Next comes the use of the 
oil. It was first employed in a sevenfold sprink- 
ling towards the sanctuary (ver. 16), and then 
touched with the finger of the priest upon all the 
points which had already been touched with the 
blood of the victim, ‘‘ which seems to have been 
a token of forgiveness by the blood, and of heal- 
ing by the oil.” Patrick. With the remnant of 
the oil in his hand, the priest was to anoint the 
head of him that is to be cleansed, In all 
this then there appears with sufficient plainness, 
a kind of consecration; but it was a consecra- 
tion, not to any peculiar position or privilege, 
but simply to his becoming again one of the 
chosen people—the nation who were by their 
ealling “a kingdom of priests,’’—from whom he 
had been temporarily excluded. This is suffi- 
ciently shown by the following clause, to make 
‘an atonement for him before the LORD. 
The unction was not as a propitiation for his 
sin, in the ordinary sense of the word—that is 
provided for by the same expression in connec- 
tion with the sin offering in the following verse 
(ver. 19); but it was to cover over the gulf by 
which he had been separated, to muke an at-one- 
ment for him who had been alienated and sepa- 
rated by his leprosy. Then follows the sin 
offering with its proper atonement. There need 
be no question here of the propriety of the sin 
offering ; it was always in place for sinful man, 
but especially for one who had been so long 
debarred from bringing it to the altar. Lastly, 
came also (ver. 20) the burnt offering with its 
atonement. With the last was offered a three- 
fold oblation; for although the oblation might 
not be offered with the trespass and sin offering, 
yet in this case these were so peculiar in their 
use that they were able each to pass on an addi- 
tional oblation, as it were, to the burnt offering. 

Vers. 21-81. The alternative offering of the 
ge leper. In this case all things proceed as 

fore with the same offerings and the same 
ritual, except that for the sin and burnt offerings. 
turtle doves or young pigeons are allowed, and 
the oblation is reduced to the normal oblation 
for the burnt offering (Num. xv. 4) of one tenth 
deal of fine flour mingled with oil. 

It will be seen that the restoration of the 
healed leper thus consisted of several stages. 
First, he was examiued by the priest, and satis- 
factory evidence being found that the disease 
was cured, he was then purified without the camp 
by a solemn and significant ceremonial, which 
yet was not a sacrifice. After this he was ad- 
mitted to the camp, but must still remain a week 
without entering either his own tent or the sanc- 
tuary. At the end of this time he offered a sin- 
gularly full and solemn sacrifice, consisting of a 
modified trespass offering, together with a sin 
and burnt offering. He was touched with the 
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blood of his offering and anointed with oil. 
Each stage of his restoration was marked by 
lustrations. Thus at last was he once more re- 
stored to full communion with God and full fel- 
lowship with the covenant people. 

D. Leprosy in s house. Vers. 83-53. 

The communication on this subject is again 
addressed to Moses and Aaron conjointly, since 
here again the exercise of the priestly functions 
of examination and determination is called into 
play (ver. 88), and it all looks forward distinctly 
to the future, when ye be come into the 
land of Canaan (ver. 84), for in the wilder- 
ness, of course, they had no houses. The wholly 
prospective character of this part of the law 
explains why it is placed last of all. 

“This regulation is plainly concerning keep- 
ing the houses clean,—the sanitary police as re- 
gards the houses;—just as the Jewish poor-law 
(see Winer, Art. Arme etc.) is a striking proof 
of the humanity of the Mosaic legislation. One 
may well say :—the tender care for the superin- 
tendence of health and of the poor, which here 
appears in Israel in typical and legal form, still 
in the Christian commonwealth comes far short 
of the true spiritual realization. Trouble of 
dwellings and poor troubles, bad dwellings and 
faulty superintendence of the poor, are a chapter 
which our time has first taken into the circle of 
its activity.”’ Lange. That the “leprous’’ houses 
were unhealthy, does not yet seem established 
on sufficient proof; so far as this law is con- 
cerned, it may be that the legislation rests en- 
tirely on other grounds. At the same time, the 
view of Lange may be true. 

Ver. 84. I put the spot of leprosy in a 
house.—‘‘ Thus also these evil conditions in 
houses are decrees of Jehovah. As the house is 
the enlarged human family, so the decree upon 
the house is an enlargement of the decree upon 
man.” Lange. ‘Jehovah here speaks as the 
Lord of all created things, determining their 
decay and destruction, as well as their produc- 
tion; comp. Isa. xlv. 7.’’ Clark. Abundant quo- 
tations from Jewish authorities are cited by 
Patrick, showing that they looked upon this 
infliction (from which, however, they considered 
Jerusalem to be exempted) as a special and 
direct divine judgment. Certainly, as Keil notes 
in opposition to Knobel, the expression here 
excludes the idea that the leprosy was commu- 
nicated to houses by infection from man; and 
this becomes still more certain from the fact 
that the people who had been in the house are 
regarded as clean. 

When notice had been sent to the priest (ver. 
85) of a suspicious appearance in the house, he 
was first to order it to be “‘cleared (ver. 86), 
lest everything in it should become unclean. 
Consequently, as what was in the house became 
unclean only when the priest had declared the 
house affected with leprosy, the reason for the 
defilement is not to be sought for in physical 
infection, but must have been of an ideal or 
symbolical kind.’ Keil. The rules guiding the 
priestly examination, and the course to be pur- 
sued in consequence of his decision (vers. 87~47), 
are as nearly as possible like those given in the 
case of cloth and of skin. First: If on the pre- 
liminary examination there seemed to be good 
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ground for suspicion, the house was to be shut 
up for a week (ver. 88); it was then re-examined, 
and if the grounds of suspicion were confirmed 
by the spread of the trouble, the affected stones 
were to be taken out, the inside of the house 
scraped, and the stones and dirt to be carried 
without the city unto an unclean place. 
Then other stones were to be put in their place, 
and the house plastered with other mortar, 
(ver. 42). This ended the matter, if no fresh 
ground of suspicion arose. But if the trouble 
reappeared, the priest must examine the house 
once more, and if he found that the leprosy had 
broken out afresh, he must command the entire 
demolition of the house, and the carrying forth 
of its material to an unclean place (ver. 45). 
Any one entering the house while shut up became 
unclean till evening; and if he ate or slept in 
the house, he must also wash his clothes (vers. 
46, 47). From what has been said before, it is 
clear that the ground of this provision was not 
any supposed danger of infection, but to pre- 
vent the contraction of symbolical uncleanness. 

Vers. 48-53, The ceremony of purification. 
In case the leprosy did not spread in the house 
afterjthe means used for its cure, the priest was to 
pronounce it clean, and then to perform purifi- 
catory rites exactly like those used for the leper 
without the camp. In reference to the views 
expressed there, Lange says, here ‘‘One may 
indeed ask whether the allegorizing there spoken 
of would also be proper here. The contrast 
between the living bird, which flies free, and the 
dead bird, seems here to illustrate the contrast 
between the healthy sojourn under God’s free 
heaven, and the harmful sojourn in musty, dis- 
eased houses. But the fact is also here well 
worthy of note, that there is not the least men- 
tion made of any atoning worship.”’ In ver. 53 
it is said that the priest shall make an atone- 
ment for the house. This is often spoken of 
as figurative; but in fact it is better to take it 
quite literally. According to the primary mean- 
ing of the Hebrew word “he shall cover,” t.¢., 
he shall, by this ceremony, put out of sight the 
uncleanness of the house; or in its derived and 
customary sense, he shall make an at-one-ment, 
#. ¢., he shall restore the house from its tainted 
character, shut up and forbidden to be used, to 
its proper relations and purposes. Qn leprosy in 
garments and houses, see preliminary note. 

B. Conclusion. Vers. 64-57. 

These verses simply form the conclusion of 
the whole law of leprosy contained in chapters 
xiii. and xiv. Although these chapters are 
made up of no less than three separate divine 
communications (xiii. 1; xiv. 1; 83), yet they 
constitute altogether but one closely connected 
series of laws. The summary is in the usual 
form; but in ver. 56 the names of the symptoms 
nN ap forms of leprosy are rcpeated from 
xiii. 2. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


I On leprosy in clothes: ‘The alternative, 
according to which the Levitical regulations are 
to have either a religious typical meaning alone, 
or a dietetic sanitary purpose alone; is here 
shown with especial clearness to be incorrect. 


The typical point, indeed, is not to be mistaken: 
even the attire of men was not to be infected 
with plague spots of sinful corruption. But not 
less prominently, the point of the moral duty of 
cleanliness is brought forward upon a religious 
basis.”’ Lange, Exeg. 

II. On leprosy in man: ‘ We must distinguish 
between the horror of death of the Grecian spi- 
rit, and the theocratic antipathy against the signs 
of death in life, and the remains of the living in 
the corpse. The act of dying was ethical for the 
Hebrews in a bad, or in agoodsense. Eventhe 
Old Testament knows an ethical Euthanasia op- 
posed to the death of despair. But in a sphere 
where all is founded upon immortal life, a being 
for life and not for death, all signs of decay must 
be put aside.” Lange, Exeg. 

Iif. The peculiar defilement of leprosy, lead- 
ing to exclusion from the camp, or in other 
words, to excommunication from the ancient 
church, evidently has its foundation in the pe- 
culiar character of the disease. It was 
cially associated with death, usually ultimateiy 
resulting in death, and being in its later stages, 
a sort of living death—a death already begun in 
the members—and presenting a fearful image of 
death. But death was the sentence upon sin, 
and hence leprosy and its treatment have always 
been understood as symbolizing sin and its treat- 
ment, both by Jewish and Christian commenta- 
tors. 

IV. The examination and determination of 
leprosy was intrusted to the priests, not on ac- 
count of their being supposed to possess superior 
medical knowledge, but only in view of its theo- 
cratic relations. Any other treatment of the 
leper might properly be undertaken by physi- 
cians when any were to be had; but the exclu- 
sion of the leper from, or his restoration to the 
commonwealth of Israel, the communion of the 
church of God, was properly a priestly act. It 
is to this alone that the law applies. This was 
indeed, in strictness the province of God Him- 
self; but as He committed the administration of 
His church in general to human hands, s0 also 
particularly in this matter. The sentence of the 
priests was final, and admitted of no appeal; the 
authority had been Divinely committed to them, 
aod although they might perhaps sometimes de- 
cide wrongly, there was no other redress than 
a further examination when there seemed to be 
occasion for it, by the same authority. Thus 
was the priestly authority to bind and loose in 
the ancient church confirmed in heaven. Of 
course their decrees of exclusion from the earthly 
church did not determine anything concerning 
the leper’s salvation. 

V. By the extension of the term leprosy to gar- 
ments and houses, and the similar treatment of 
them when thus affected, it seems to be taught 
that there is not merely an analogy, but a cer- 
tain sympathy between man and the inanimate 
things by which he is surrounded. (Comp. Rom. 
viii. 22). They are to be associated in his mind 
with his own state and condition, and are to be 
so treated as to bring home to him ina lively 
way the things that concern himself. The Rab- 
bins consider the trouble in houses as confined to 
the land of Canaan, and Divinely sent as a warn- 
ing to the people against theirsinfulness. If 
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this warning were unheeded, then the leprosy 
passed to their clothes, and finally to their per- 
sons. However this may be, it is noticeable that 
the leprosy here treated is only, as suggested by 
Lange, in the various habitations of the human 
spirit; in the body, which is indeed an actual 
partof the man himself, but which is often looked 
upon and spoken of as the tabernacle of the soul; 
in the clothing, which was a still more outer co- 
vering ; and finally in the house, the outermost 
dwelling. Not a word is ever spoken of leprosy 
in animals. 

VI. In the ceremonial for the purification of 
leprosy, 80 much more full than for any other 
defilement, it is seen how the purificatory rites 
rise in importance as the uncleanness becomes a 
more striking symbol of the impurity of sin. 
This symbolism reached its climax in the leper, 
and in his purification ; but yet it was only sym- 
bolism ; for as the defilement of sin lies deeper, 
so must the sacrifice for its removal be higher. 

VII. Calvin observes that the final cleansing 
of the leper was appointed for the eighth day af- 
ter his entrance into the camp. As his circum- 
cision, or first admission into the church of God 
was on the eighth day after his birth into the 
world; so now he was, on the corresponding day, 
to be born again into the church after his ex- 
clusion. Another parallel, too, may be here 
carried out between first entering into commu- 
nion with God, and being restored to it by re- 
pentance after having been alienated by sin. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


‘The priestly people of God have always a 
war to wage with the defilements of the natural 
life. .. . Especially is the uncleauness of leprosy, 
and in it of all diseases, to be combated; so also 
all the unhealthy conditions of houses and 
clothes are an object of the priestly battle, of the 
wrestling after an idea] moulding of all the condi- 
tions of life. How much these costly types still 
lack of their complete fulfillment in the Christian 
community has already been pointed out.’”’ Lange. 

Leprosy defiled all who came in contact with 
it; a lively image of the contaminating effect 
of sin. See 1] Cor. xv. 88. Yet it did not defile 
the priests, who were to make a close and care- 
fal inspection of it, because this was their com- 
manded duty; so neither does sin contaminate 
those who, in the fear of God and as duty to Him, 
strive to the utmost to recover and save the ginner. 

As the priest for the purification of the leper 
went without the camp, and there stayed and 
held converse with the leper for his cleansing, so 
Christ left His dwelling-place in heaven and 
came among sinners that He might purify them 
from their sin. Hesychius. ‘It is remarkable 
how well even the Jewish teachers themselves 
understood the symbolical meaning of this regu- 
lation’’ [concerning the exclusion of the leper 
from the camp]; ‘‘for thus speaks one of them 
on this place: ‘Ifa man considers this, he will 
be humbled and ashamed on account of his sin; 
since every sin is a leprosy, a spot upon his soul. 
And, as it is written of the leper, his clothes 
shall be rent, efe.; in like manner, the defilement 
on his soul, which is far removed from the holi- 
ness on high, shall equally separate him from 


the camp of Israel. And ifa man turns to re- 
pentance in order to be cleansed from his spots, 
behold he is clean from his leprosy, but other- 
wise the leprosy remains clinging to his soul ; 
and in this world, and in the world to come, he 
is far removed from the whole camp there above 
until he has become cleansed.’ The law instructs 
how to know leprosy, pronounces the leper un- 
clean, shuts him out from the congregation, but 
it has not power to heal him; this was reserved 
for the Son of God, to cleanse bodily in figure, 
and spiritually also, as the true Redeemer from 
sin and its consequences.’ Von Gerlach. 

‘¢ Ceremonial uncleanness involves ceremonial 
guilt, and demandsan atonement. So moral im- 
purity involves moral guilt, which requires a 
propitiation. The uncleanness and the guilt 
mutually imply each other; yet they are totally 
distinct, and must be removed by totally differ- 
ent means. The Spirit of God by the truth of 
Revelation removes moral impurity; the Media- 
tor, by His undertaking for the guilty, relieves 
him from the consequences of his guilt..... 
The symbols of purification and propitiation 
come together in the ceremonial connected with 
the leper’s re-entrance into communion with 
God. The water and the blood meet in the ini- 
tialeacrifice; the oil and the blood are associated 
in the final one.””’ Murphy. 

As the cicatrices left by ulcers and burns were 
points where leprosy was peculiarly likely to be 
developed, so Origen, following the allegorical 
interpretation, notes that the wounds upon the 
soul, though healed, are peculiarly liable to be- 
come the occasion for the development of sin. 
The integrity of purity once lost, there is a dan- 
gerous spot in the heart which needs the care 
of the great Physician of souls. 

The Christian Fathers generally give a spiri- 
tual interpretation of the two birds used in the 
purification of the leper or the leprous house. 
Thus Theodoret (Qu. 19): ‘They contain a type 
of the Passion of salvation. For as the one bird 
was slain and the other, dipped in its blood, was 
set free; so our Lord was crucified for leprous 
humanity, the flesh indeed receiving death, but 
the Divinity appropriating to itself the suffering 
of the humanity.” This thought is quite com- 
mon in the Fathers, The two birds typify the 
two natures of Christ, and the purification of the 
sinner is accomplished only by their union in Him. 

The Fathers also consider the leprous house 
symbolical of Israel. (See e.g. Theodoret, Qu. 
18): Israel was examined and purified, and the 
evil stones of its building removed by the many 
judgments upon the nation, and especially by 
the carrying away ‘without the camp’”’ to Ba- 
bylon. But at last when its incurable sin broke 
out afresh in the crucifixion of the Lord of life, 
the whole house was pulled down and its stones 
cast out into an unclean place. 

Blood and water are constantly joined toge- 
ther in the purifications of the law, as in this of 
lepresy, so in all other cases. Whatever may be 
the underlying truth on which this symbolism 
rests, the symbolism itself culminates in the 
reality of the purification for sin accomplished 
by Christ upon the cross, out of whose side 
flowed the blood and the water for the cleansing 
of the world. See Jno. xix. 84; 1 Jno. v. 6, 8. 
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Bexual Impurities and Cleansings. 
Cuarrer XV. 1-38. 
1,2 Awnp the Lorp spake unto Moses and to Aaron, saying, Speak unto the children 


of Israel, and say unto them, When any man hath a running issue out of his flesh, 
3 because of his issue he ts unclean. And this shall be his uncleanness in his issue : 
whether his flesh run with his issue, or his flesh be stopped from his issue,’ it ¢s his 
4 uncleanness. Every bed, whereon he lieth that hath the issue, is unclean: and 
5 every thing, whereon he sitteth, shall be unclean. And whosoever toucheth his 
shall wash his clothes, and bathe himself in water, and be unclean until the 
6 even. And he that sitteth on any thing whereon he sat that hath the issue shall 
7 wash his clothes, and bathe himself in water, aud be unclean until the even. And 
he that toucheth the flesh of him that hath the issue shall wash his clothes, and 
8 bathe Aimself in water, and be unclean until the even. And if he that hath the 
issue spit upon him that is clean ; then he shall wash his clothes, and bathe himself 
9 in water, and be unclean until the even. And what saddle soever he rideth upon 
10 that hath the issue shall be unclean. And whosoever toucheth any thing that was 
under him shall be unclean until the even: and he that beareth any of those things 
shall wash his clothes, and bathe Aimself in water, and be unclean until the even. 
11 And whomsoever he toucheth that hath the issue, and hath not rinsed his hands in 
water,” he shall wash his clothes, and bathe himself in water, and be unclean until 
12 the even. And the vessel of earth, that he toucheth which hath the issue, shall be 
13 broken: and every vessel of wood shall be rinsed in water. And when he that 
hath an issue is cleansed of his issue ; then he shall number to himself seven days 
for his cleansing, and wash his clothes, and bathe his flesh in running water, and 
14 shall be clean. And on the eighth day he shall take to him.twe turtle doves, or two 
young pigeons, and come before the Lorp unto the door of the tabernacle of the 
5 congregation, and give them unto the priest: and the priest shall offer them, the 
one for a sin offering, and the other for a burnt offering; and the priest shall make 
an atonement for hint before the Lorp for his issue. 
16 And if any man’s seed of copulation go out from him, then he shall wash all his 
17 flesh in water, and be unclean until theeven. And every garment, and every skin, 
htop is the seed of copulation, shall be washed with water, and be unclean until 
e even. 
18 The woman also with whom man’ shall lie with seed of copulation, they shall 
both bathe themselves in water, and be unclean until the even. - 
19 And if a woman have an issue, and‘ her issue in her flesh be blood, she shall be 
put apart seven days: and® whosoever toucheth her shall be unclean until the even. 
20 And every thing that she lieth upon in her separation shall be unclean: 
21 thing also that she sitteth upon shall be unclean. And whosoever toucheth her 
bed shall wash his clothes, and bathe Aimse/f in water, and be unclean until the even. 
22 And whosoever toucheth any thing that she sat upon shall wash his clothes, and 
23 bathe himself in water, and be unclean until the even. And if it be on her bed, or 
on any thing whereon she sitteth, when he toucheth it, he shall be unclean until the 
24 even, And if any man’ lie with her at all, and her flowers be upon him, he shall 
be unclean seven days; and all the bed whereon he lieth shall be unclean. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 8. The Sam. and LXX. here add the clause “he is unclean during all the time his issue ranneth or is on 

2 Ver. 11. According to the Syriac, this washing of the hands was to be the act, not of the unolean person but 
of him whom he touched. 

8 Vers. 18 and 24. The Sam. adde the possessive prononn making this “her husband.” 

# Ver. 19. THe Sam and 10 MSS. supply the missing conjunction. 

6 Ver. 19. Tne conjunction here is omitted by many . tho LXX. and Vulg. 
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25 And ifs woman have an issue of her blood many days out of the time of her 
separation, or if it run beyond the time of her separation ; all the days of the issue 
of her uncleanness shall be as the days of her separation: she shall be unclean. 

26 Every bed whereon she lieth all the days of her issue shall be unto her as the bed 
of her separation : and whatsoever she sitteth upon shall be unclean, as the unclean- 

27 ness of her separation. And whosoever toucheth those things® shall be unclean, and 
shall wash his clothes, and bathe himself in water, and be unclean until- the even. 

28 But if she be cleansed of her issue, then she shall number to herself seven days, and 

29 after that she shall be clean. And on the eighth day she shall take unto her two 


turtles, or two young pigeons, and bring them unto the priest, to the door of the 


30 tabernacle of 


e [om. the] congregation. 
offering, and the other for a burnt offering ; 


And the sie shall offer the one for a sin 
and the priest shall make an atone- 


. ment for her before the Lorp for the issue of her uncleanness. 


31 


Thus shall ye separate’ the children of Israel from their uncleanness; that they 


die not in their uncleanness, when they defile my tabernacle [dwelling place] that 


78 among them. 


32 


This 7s the law of him that hath an issue, and of him whose seed goeth from him, 


33 and is defiled therewith ; and of her that is sick of her flowers, and of him that 
hath an issue, of the man and of the woman, and of him that lieth with her that is 


unclean. 
6 Ver. 27. D3 5 MSS. read 735 toucheth her. 


T Ver. SL. For DANY — ye shall separate, the Sam., 4 MSS, LXX., and Valg. reed DWT — ye shall warn; but 


there seems no sufficient reason for the change. 


8 Ver. 31. j2vD properly signifies dwelling-place, and although always rendered tabernacle in Ex. and Lev. in the A. 


V., needs to be distinguished from the Ort. Comp. note on viii. 10, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The whole of Lange’s Exegetical explanations 
under this chapter are here given. ‘1. In his 
sacrificial law, Moses has throughout translated 
moral conditions into ritual forms; and he has 
done this, under the spirit of revelation, truly 
with wonderful safety, striking precision, and 
delicacy. Accordingly he here shows the subtle, 
contagious effects in evil in legal pmdagogic 
images of the sexual impurities, as they incur 
guilt, or are more or less innocent, in connection 
with original sin. In so far as our chapter 
refers back, it forms the climax of the preceding 
conditions of guilt; but in its reference to the 
following chapter, it forms the foundation for 
the idea of a general atonement for the people, 
still necessary after all the definite single atone- 
ments.” 

“2. The law carries with it the conse- 
quence that all men are placed, by virtue of 
their manifold connections and contacts, under 
the sentence: Ye are unclean—unclean even 
after all more definite atonements. Haggai has 
drawn out this thought fully; John the Baptist 
brought it into application (Hag. ii. 18 se., see 
Com. Matt. p. 68). Hence the great day of-atone- 
ment must follow all the more special sin offer- 
ings, and even this can only suffice for pardona- 
ble sins; while the unpardonable sins were sent 
into the desert upon the he-goat designated for 
Azazel. The idea of the wdépeor¢: Rom. iii.” 

**8. The cases of sexual impurity which are 
detatled here are the following :”’ 

‘¢ Vers. 1-15. Latent flowing of semen, gonor- 
rhea. In this sense it is called a running 
issue out of his flesh. This uncleanness of 
the highest degree, as such, is defiling on every 


side: touching the bed of the unclean person, 
his seat, his body, his saddle; being smeared 
with his spittle, touching anything that passes 
from him ;—all makes unclean in the first degree 
for one day, and requires a washing of the 
clothes, and a bath. The purifying quarantine 
lasts for eight days. Timidly he must approach 


the sanctuary with two turtle-doves, or young 


pigeons, one of which was appointed for a sin 
offering, and the other for a burnt offering. This 
disease not only contaminated, but extended its 
contaminating power to whatever it touched. 
In Num. v. 2, it is provided that the person so 
affected should be excluded from the camp.” [It 
does not seem altogether certain that the affec- 
tion here described was gonorrhea, although it 
is so translated in the LXX., vers. 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 
etc. That the word flesh is not an euphemism 
(Knobel) for the organ of generation is evident 
from vers. 7 and 18; still, that the latter is in 
view as the seat of the issue, is more than pro-. 
bable from the analogy of the woman in ver. 19, 
But in regard to the character of the issue itself 
nothing is said. It could hardly have been 
hemorrhoidal, since there is no mention of blood; 
it is not likely to have been syphilitic ( gonorrhea 
virulenta), notwithstanding the opinion of Mi- 
chaelis, (laws, art. 212), both because it is more 
than doubtful if this disease was known in an- 
tiquity, and because, if it existed, ite presence 
would betray cause for more severe measures 
than are here prescribed; it may have been a 
gonorrhea arising from weakness, according to 
the view of Lange, and as supposed by Jerome 
and the Rabbins; but it is noticeable that 
there is no mention whatever made of semen in 
connection with it, and in xxii. 4, this is distin- 
guished from “‘a running issue.’”’ Or it may have 
been “more probably, simply dlennorrhea urethra, 
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a discharge of mucus arising from a catarrhal 
affection of the mucous membrane of the urethra 
(urethritis).”’ Keil; so too, Kalisch. In ver. 38, 
@ distinction is noticed in the character of the 
disease which, however, was of no consequence 
for the purpose in hand; the issue might be 
continuous, or it might be temporarily retained. 
In either case the disease was there, and its 
subject was unclean. Rosenmiiller would un- 
derstand flesh in ver. 7 to be an euphemism as 
in ver. 2, and the law to oover especially the case 
of tbe physician. In ver. 11 a provision is 
made that the person affected might prevent the 


communication of uncleanness by his touch, by. 


first rinsing his hands in water; thus showing 
that the uncleanness communicated was of a 
symbolical character. Vers. 14, 15 provide for 
& sin offering and burnt offering, of the humblest 
kind indeed, but yet here, as everywhere in the 
law, sufficient to keep alive the association be- 
tween uncleanness and sin. It is declared that 
the priest shall make an atonement for 
him before the LORD for his issue, thus dis- 
tinctly declaring his uncleanness to have been 
the ground of an alienation from God, to be re- 
moved by a propitiatory sacrifice.—F. G.]. 


‘¢ Vers. 16, 17. A single emission of seed was 
treated as a single uncleanness.”” [It is proba- 
ble that the law had in view an involuntary act; 
but it would, nevertheless, apply in all cases, 
and thus its importance in checking the fearful 
evil of self-pollution needs no comment.—F. G. }. 


‘¢ Ver. 18. So too was the result of a man and 
woman sleeping together.”’ [This euphemism 
may possibly be misundersto The unclean- 
ness resulted only in case of sexual intercourse, 
and hence abstinence from such intercourse was 
& necessary part of preparation for occasions 
especially requiring cleanness. Ex. xix. 15; 
1 Sam. xxi. 5, 6, etc.. The law must have ope- 
rated as an important check upon sensual pas- 
sions. For proof that the same custom was 
common among other nations, see Knobel. It is 
always to be remembered, however, that this 
defilement is connected with the general sinful 
condition of man, and did not pertain to his 
original state. See Gen. i. 28.—F. G.]. 


“Vers. 19-24. The menstruation was defined 
as an uncleanness for seven days.” [The actual 
duration is not normally more than four or five 
days; but the period of a week seems to be fixed, 
partly to fully cover all ordinary cases, partly 
‘¢on account of the significance of the number 
seven.” Keil. During all this time the woman 
communicated uncleanness to every person she 
touched: but especially (ver. 24) whoever had 
sexual intercourse with her (for Keil shows that 
this must be the meaning) became unclean for 
the full term of her uncleanness, seven days. 
In xx. 18 it is provided that in case of such in- 
tercourse both parties should be ‘‘ cut off from 
among their people,” as having committed an 
abominable act. The case here provided for 
must therefore be that of the sudden and un- 
expected coming on of menstruation, so that the 
man became unintentionally defiled. But while 
uncleanness was thus strongly communicated to 
persons, it only affected among things those on 
which the woman sat or lay down. She was thus 
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not debarred from the fulfillment of her ordinary 
domestic duties. 

[It has already been noticed under chap. xii. 
that the provisions of the law in regard to child 
birth are intentionally separated from the pre- 
sent law in order to mark birth distinctly and 
emphatically as a subject by itself. The two 
things may be closely connected naturally ; but 
when there has occurred another beginning of 
human life, the entrance upon the world of 
another immortal and accountable being, the 
event has a gravity and importance which re- 
quires its distinct treatment apart from the 
ordinary, frequently recurring conditions of 
life.—F. G.]. 

“Vers. 25-30. The woman diseased with a 
bloody issue was placed under the same regula- 
tion as the man with a flow of semen.” [Blood 
seems to be used here (as throughout this chap- 
ter) for that which has the general appearance of 
blood, and is popularly called by that name. 
Hence what is here referred to is an issue of a 
menstrual character, either out of its proper time, 
or prolonged beyond its time. This being ab- 
normal required the same treatment, the same 
exclusion from the camp (Num. v. 2), and the 
sane Offering for its “atonement”’ as in the case 
of the man. Ordinary menstruation required 
no sacrifice.—F. Q. ]. 

“Ver. 81. The supplement, Thus shall ye 
separate the children of Israel, eic., shows 
that these regulations are not merely typical, 
but also sanitary; that they aim at the duty of 
sexual purity, both in moral, and in bodily rela- 
tion. The lying of s» man with an unclean 
woman, vers. 83 and 24, is to be distinguished 
from the sexual intercourse (ch. xviii. 19; xx. 
18”’). [But see under vers. 19-24.—F. G.]. 

“ That of all the impurities the sexual are ren- 
dered so prominent, shows the earnest consecra- 
tion wherewith the law places the sexual foun- 
tain of the natural life of man under the law of 
chastity and holiness. So also it abhors exceed- 
ingly profanations or defilements of this fountain. 
On this side the rudeness of heathenism spreads 
through all the centuries of the Christian era 
like a dark shadow, while the consecration of the 
sex life was already announced in the centre of 
Israel in presage of ideal nuptials.” [On the 
existence of similar ordinances and customs 
among other nations, see Knobel, Babr, and 
the various articles in the Bible Dictiona- 
ries.—F. G. ]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


I. All the defilements in this and the preceding 
chapters are here presented on their theocratic, 
not on their natural side. Nothing is anywhere 
said in them of means of cure. The attitade 
of the priest toward them is not that of the 
physician, aiming at their removal; but rather 
of the guardian of the sanctuary, first determin- 
ing their existence, and then when they have 
been removed, undertaking the purifications by 
which the polluted person may be restored to 
his forfeited privilege of approaching God ia 
His sanctuary, and again mingling with the 
holy people. 

IL, The object of the laws of purity is mani- 
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festly mainly moral. They may also have inci- 
dentally a hygienic purpose, but this is entirely 
subordinate. The main object is the mainte- 
nance of the majesty of God. Nothing impure 
may appear in His presence, and hence all those 
bodily conditions which are associated with, and 
suggestive of impurity, are marked as unclean, 
and not only the persons affected by them are 
excluded from the sanctuary, or even from the 
camp, but all contact with them is to be avoided 
by the holy people. 


III. Very much is often said of the extreme 
frequency of these defilements, as if the Israelites 
must, under the operation of these laws, have 
lived in an almost perpetual state of ceremonial 
uncleanness. But it is to be remembered that 
we have in these chapters a collection of the 
cases of uncleanness provided for, which has 
upon the mind of the reader something of the 
effect of the perusal of a medical book; finding 
80 many diseases enumerated, he is apt to sup- 
pose a state of disease far more common than it 
really is. Uncleanness, notwithstanding its ap- 
parent frequency when the account of all its 
varieties is collected together, was still an ab- 
normal state, and in the great majority of cases 
continued only a short time, being limited by 
the approaching ‘evening” at whatever time 
in the day it may have occurred. 


IV. In the Levitical legislation the difference 
between actual sin and uncleanness which was 
merely symbolical of sin, is made to appear very 
clearly. In this chapter particularly, four cases 
of uncleanness are mentioned, two of which 
(2-15, and 25-30) were simply diseases, and the 
other two (16-24) entirely natural and sinless; 
yet not only did the disease make unclean, but 
also that natural act or condition, which accord- 
ing to the Divine constitution is necessary for 
the perpetuation of the race in accordance with 
His own command. In all this there can be 
nothing sinful in itself; but as man’s whole con- 
dition is sinfal, so are these things constituted 
unclean, thereby to symbolize, and impress upon 
the mind of man the character of his whole re- 
lation to God who is perfect in holiness. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The laws of this chapter impose many re- 
straints upon the intercourse of the sexes; that 
was the will of God shown of old by definite 
educational precepts. It remains His will still, 
no longer embodied in such precepts, but an- 
nounced in general principles. See 1 Thess. iv. 4, 

That the defilements here spoken of were cere- 
monial and symbolical only, is shown by the fact 
(ver. 12) that the earthen vessel was to be broken, 
while the wooden one (which is also absorptive) 
was only to be rinsed with water. Had the de- 
filement been actual, the law must have been 
the same for both. Theodoret. 

The especial object of the laws of uncleanness 
is declared (ver. 81) to be lest “they defile 
my ‘tabernacle.’ Many things which are 
natural and right in this our earthly life, are 
yet unsuitable for the immediate presence of 
God. Man may, nay, under the Divine consti- 
tution of his nature, must do many things which 
yet are so far apart from the spirituality of the 
Divine Nature that they evidently need to be 
widely separated from acts of worship. Yet 
they are not thereby condemned as sinful, but 
only there is brought into prominence the infinite 
distance by which man is separated from God. 

“ Not only cleanness, but cleanliness also, had 
its meaning, embodied in religious customs, as 
the 15th chapter shows, in the most striking foea- 
tures under the law. Uncleanness may exist, 
even with a considerable measure of religious 
feeling and good-will in the forms of negligence, 
of false artlessness, and even of a wild geniality. 
In the delineation of the endlessly fine and 
subtle contagious power of uncleanness, there 
comes into view the whole mysterious. connec- 
tion of mankind in sinfulness, as it has been 
shown by the prophet Haggai (ch. ii.), and as it 
lies as the foundation for the baptism of John | 
the Baptist. Thus also this idea of the immea- 
surable and inscrutable contagion, and of the 
totality and universality of its guilt, leads to the 
need and the establishment of the universal and 
common atonement. It presages an express, 
great, and single Divine institution.”’ Lange. 


PART FOURTH. THE DAY OF ATONEMENT. 


“The Annual, Universal, National Feast of Purification. The Great Day of Atonement, and the 
Great Propitiation.’’—LANGE. 
Cuap. XVI. 1-84. 


1 Awp the Lorp spake unto Moses after the death of the two sons of Aaron, when 
2 they offered' before the Lorp, and died; and the Lorp said unto Moses, Speak 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 Ver. 1. The LXX., the Targs. of Onk., Jon. and Jerus., the Vulg. and Syr. here insert the words strange fire, as is 


ry 
e 


obviously implied. 
23 
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unto Aaron thy brother, that he come not at all times into the holy place within 
the vail before the mercy seat, which ts upon the ark; that he die not: for I will 
3 appear in the cloud upon the mercy seat. Thus [With this’] shall Aaron come 
into the holy place: with a young bullock for a sin offering, and a ram for a burnt 
4 offering. He shall put on the [a’] holy linen coat, and he shall have the [omit 
the’} linen breeches upon his flesh, and shall be girded with a linen girdle, and 
with the [a*] linen mitre shall he be attired: these are holy garments; therefore 
§ shall he wash [bathe‘] his flesh in water, and so put them on. And he shall take 
of the congregation of the children of Israel two kids [bucks*] of the goats for a 
sin offering, and one ram for a burnt offering. 
6 And Aaron shall offer his bullock of the sin offering, which ts for himself, and 
7 make an atonement for himself, and for his house. And he shall take the two goats, 
and present them before the Lorp at thedoor of the tabernacle of the [om. the] con- 
8 tion. And Aaron shall cast lots upon the two goats; one lot for the Lorp, 
9 and the other lot for the sca [for Azazel*]. And Aaron shall bring the goat 
10 upon which the Lorp’s lot fell, and offer him for a sin offering. But the goat, on 
which the lot fell to be the scapegoat [for Azazel*], shall be presented alive before 
the Lorp, to make an atonement with him, and to let him go for a scapegoat [for 
Azazel*] into the wilderness. 
1t And Aaron shall bring the bullock of the sin offering, which ts for himself, and 
shall make an atonement for himself, and for his house, and shall kill the bullock 
12 of the sin offering, which 4s for himself: and he shall take a [the’] censer full of 
burning coals of fire from off the altar before the Lorp, and his hands full of 
13 sweet incense beaten small, and bring #% within the vail: and he shall put the in- 
cense upon the fire before the Lorn, that the cloud of the incense may cover the 
14 mercy seat that is upon the testimony, that he die not: and he shall take of the 
blood of the bullock, and sprinkle ¢¢ with his finger upon® the mercy seat eastward 
[on the east side’); and before the mercy seat shall he sprinkle of the blood with 
his finger seven times. 
15 Then shall he kill the goat of the sin offering, that ts for the people, and bring 
his blood within the vail, and do with that blood as he did with the blood of the 
16 bullock, and sprinkle it upon* the mercy seat, and before the mercy seat: and he 
shall make an atonement for the holy place, because of the uncleanness of the chil- 
dren of Israel, and because of their transgressions in all their sins: and so shall he 
do for the tabernacle of the [omit the] congregation, that remaineth among them 
17 in the midst of their uncleanness. And there shall be no man in the tabernacle 
of the [omit the] congregation when he goeth in to make an atonement in the holy 
ce, until he come out, and have made an atonement for himself, and for his 
18 household, and for all the co tion of Israel. And he shall go out unto the 
altar that is before the Lorn, and make an atonement for it; and shall take of the 
blood of the bullock, and of the blood of the goat, and put it upon the horns of the 
19 altar round about. And he shall sprinkle of the blood upon it with his fingers seven 
times, and cleanse it, and hallow it from the uncleanness of the children of Israel. 
20 And when he hath made an end of reconciling [making atonement for] the 
holy place, and the tabernacle of the [omsz the] congregation, and the altar, he 


$ Ver. 8. [\73. There seems no reason why the Heb. should not be rendered literally. 


8 Ver. 4. The articles are not in the Heb., and should be omitted as mf«leading. 
4 Ver. 4. YTV, seo Textual Note ® on xiv. 8 The Sam. and LXX. insert the word all before his fesh. 


6 Ver. 5. “7, see Textual Note 1 on iv. 28. The same word is used also vers. 7, 8, etc.; but it seems unnecessary 
to alter the translation throughout, as this is the only place in which the sense is affected. 
© Vers. 8, 10 (bis), 26. ouety. The word occurs only here, and in the wide difference of opinion existing as to its 


meaning, it seeme far better to retain the Heb. word unchanged, as is done in many modern critical translations. It 
occurs in a'l cases without the aricle. For the meaning, see exegesin. F 
7 Ver. 12, It is better to retain the definite article, as expressed in the Heb. 
8 Vers. 14, 15. For Sy—xpon, the Sam. reads SO pemdefore, towards. 
® Ver. 14. d the east is to be connected with the mercy eeat, and not with eprinkle. The high priest 
Toe 
looking west, faced the mercy seat, and sprinkled str ase beng arg him, ¢. « the aide toward the east. This canact 


be clearly expressed in English without a slight modification 
© Ver. 20. VDDD. See Textual Note 7 on vi. 30 (28). 
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21 shall bring [offer”] the live goat: and Aaron shall lay both his hands" upon the 
head of the live goat, and confess over him all the iniquities of the children of 
Israel, and all their trangressions in [according to'*] all their sins, putting them 
upon the head of the goat, and shall send him away by the hand of a fit’ man into 

22 the wilderness: and the goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities unto a land 
not inhabited :* and he shall let go the goat in the wilderness. 

23 And Aaron shall come into the tabernacle of the [omit the] congregation, and 
shall put off the linen garments, which he put on when he went into the holy place, 

24 and shall leave them there: and he shall wash [bathe‘] his flesh with water in the 
holy place, and put on his garments, and come forth and offer his burnt offering, 
aad the burnt offering of the people, and make an atonement for himself, and for 

25 the people. And the fat of the sin offering shall he burn upon the altar. 

26 And he that let go the goat for the scapegoat [for Azazel*] shall wash his clothes 

27 and bathe his flesh in water, and afterward come into thecamp. And the bullock 
for the sin offering, and the goat for the sin offering, whose blood was brought in 
to make atonement in the holy place, shall one carry forth without the camp; and 

28 they shall burn in the fire their skins, and their flesh, and their dung. d he 
that burneth them shall wash his clothes and bathe his flesh in water, and after- 
ward he shall come into the camp. 

29 And this shall be a statute for ever unto you: that in the seventh month, on the 
tenth day of the month, ye shall afflict your souls, and do no work at all, whether 

30 ¢¢ be one of your own country, or a stranger that sojourneth among you: for on 
that day shall the priest make an atonement for you, to cleanse you, ye may 

31 be clean from all your sins before the Lorp. It shall be a sabbath of rest unto 

32 you, and ye shall afflict your souls, by a statute for ever. And the priest, whom 

e [one] shall anoint, and whom he [one'*] shall consecrate to minister in the 
priest’s office in his father’s stead, shall make the atonement, and shall put on the 

33 linen clothes, even the holy garments: and he shall make an atonement: for the 
holy sanctuary, and he shall make an atonement for the tabernacle of the [omit 
the] congregation, and for the altar, and he shall make an atonement for the priests, 

34 and for all the people of the congregation. And this shall be an everlasting sta- 
tute unto you, to make an atonement for the children of Israel for all their sins 
once a year. 

And he did as the Lorp commanded Moses. 


1) Ver. 20. Ip) the same word as is used of the other goat in ver. 9, and the common word for sacrificial 
offering. : 

8 Ver. 21, For the }‘¥° of the text, 36 MSS. read }**}’, as in the k'ri. 

wT TT 

38 Ver. 21. According to is both a better translation of the prep. 5 and gives a better sense. 

M Ver. 21. “Sly, aw. Aty., according to Fuerst existing or appointed at @ conventent time. LXX. srowsos, Vulg. paratus. 
The sense of appotnted would probably bettter express the Heb. than fit (so Targ. Jon., and so Rosenmueller); but there is 
neither sufficient certainty nor sufficient difference to make the change. 

1% Vor. 22. BNI). LXX. dfarov, Vulg. solitariam, Onk. wninhabtiable, Jon. desolais, Syr. wncultivated. Lit. a land ont 

rs 
of. The A. V. sufficiently expresses the sense. 
toe Ver. $2, These verbs must either be rendered impersonally, or else taken in the passive, as the Heb. idiom very 


tering into the heavenly Holy of Holies, and 
reconciling the world to God by His own blood 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITIOAL. (Heb. ix. 7-12, 24-28). 


Here a new Parashah of the law begins, ex- 
tending through ch. xviii. Amos ix. 7-15 forms 
the parallel! Proper Lesson from the prophets. 
That prophecy is cited by St. James at the 
Council of Jerusalem (Acts xv. 16, 17), and ap- 
plied to the building up of the Gentiles into the 
Church of Christ. Wordsworth suggests that 
he may have selected that particular prophec 
because it was associated in his mind, throug 
the public readings in the synagogues, with the 
passage before us ‘‘ which displays, in « figure, 
the work of Christ, our great High Priest, en- 


This chapter forms the culmination of all that 
has gone before, of the laws both of sacrifices 
and of purity, and therefore forms the fitting 
conclusion of the whole portion of Leviticus 
concerned with the means of approach to God. 
The significance of its symbolical ritual is dwelt 
upon in the 9th ch, of the Ep. to the Heb. The 
Holy of Holies was entered only on the day and 
with the sacrifices here prescribed, and this day 
was the only day of fasting appointed in the 
Mosaic law. The ritual of its sacrifices was 
peculiar and impressive, and the goat for Azasel 
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is something so unlike any thing else in the Levi- 
tical system as to have occasioned the utmost per- 
plexity to expositors. In xxiii. 27 (Heb.) the day 
is called ‘‘the day of atonemenis (in the plural), 
as if this included in itself all other atonements, 
or at least was the most exalted and important 
ofthemall. In ver. 81 (Heb. it is spoken of asa 
‘‘Sabbath of Sabbaths,’ and by the later Jews 
it was commonly called simply ‘ Joma,’’==day, 
as the day of all days. It is probably intended 
by St. Luke in the expression “thé fast,” Acts 
xxvii. 9. See Com. there. The high-priest 
alone could officiate, and this he must do in a 
peculiar dress worn only on this day. By the 
ritual of this day, the imperfection and insuffi- 
ciency of all other sacrifices was brought pro- 
minently into view, while yet its own imperfec- 
tion was necessarily involved in its yearly repe- 
tition. 

The chapter consists of two portions, of which 
the first (vers. 2-28) contains directions for this 

reat annual expiation; and the second (yers. 
59-84), the command for its yearly celebration. 
The whole of Lange’s Exegetical Notes are here 

ven. 
gery It is first of all to be noticed that the 
yearly feast of atonement is mentioned twice in 
the Levitical law of worship, vs. once here as 
the culminating point of the laws and expiations 
of purifications; and again in ch. xxiii. in the 
midst of the feasts of the Lord for the positive 
sanctification of the land and the people, as a 
solemn prelude to the most festal and joyous of 
all the feasts, the feast of tabernacles. The 
Sa of unity of both lines is the thought: that 

rael can then only attain to the full joys of the 
feast of tabernacles, when, on the great Sabbath 
of the seventh month—the single exclusive day 
of expiation and regular fast day of the year— 
it has humbled and purified itself before Jehovah 
with the confession, that all its legal atonements 
had not brought full purification; that the in- 
struments of atonement, priests and altar, must 
themselves be atoned for; that not even by these 
comprehensive general supplications and general 
atonements could complete atonement be made; 
that a guilt remaining in secret must be sent 
home to Azazel as inexpiable under the mdpeoic 
of Jehovah (Rom. iii. 25)—an act with which 
the Levitical atonement sweeps out beyond itself 
to a future and real atonement. 

‘¢2. Corresponding to the thoughts that have 
been mentioned, we have: 

‘¢g. The prevailing unapproachableness of 
the holy God, only momentarily suspended 
through a hypothetical, typically accomplished 
power of approach, as the idea of a future 

erfect atonement. This law was enforced 

y the fact that the two eldest sons of 
Aaron had died through approaching pro- 
fanely, and by the threat that he too should 
die if he went behind the curtain of the Holy of 
holies, where Jehovah was manifested in a cloud 
over the meroy-seat (Jer. xxx. 21), otherwise 
than according to the stated conditions, once a 
year. (Heb. ix. 7). Vers. 1, 2.’’ [The historical 
connection of this chapter with the death of Na- 
dab and Abihu does not exclude the logical con- 
nection with the legislation of the rest of the 
beok. The provision for the day of atonement 


was necessary in any case to the completeness 
of the Levitical system, but the command for its 
observance was immediately occasioned by their 
unauthorised act. There are no data to show the 
length of the interval between their death and 
the Divine communication contained in this 
chapter; but it was probably short. Ver. 2. 
Within the vail—which separated the holy 
place, the outer part of the sanctuary where the 
priests daily ministered at the altar of incense, 
from the holy of holies which was never to be 
entered by man except as provided for in this 
chapter. On the significance of this arrange- 
ment see Doctrinal remarks below. The custom 
of haviog peculiarly sacred parts in the heathen 


temples is well known. The mercy-seat.— 


ANB LXX. Yaorhpcov, Vulg., propitiatorium, and 
so the other ancient versions. The LXX. word 
is twice used in the N. T., being translated mercy- 
seat in Heb. ix. 5, but propitiation in Rom. iii. 25. 
The word occurs only in Ex., in this chapter, 
and in Num. vii. 89, and 1 Chr. xxviii. 11. It 
is evident from Ex. xxv. 22; xxx. 6; and Num. 
vii. 89, that it was the place appointed for the 
peculiar manifestation of the presence of God ; 
and from this chapter, that it was the objective 
point of the highest propitiatory rites known to 
the law. The English word only partially con- 
veys the sense. I will appear in the cloud. 
—There has been much question whether this 
means the light-giving cloud which overshadowed 
and at certain times filled the tabernacle, and 
which according to the Jewish authorities, was 
afterwards represented by the Shechinah above 
the ark; or whether it refers simply to the cloud 
of incense arising from the censer of the high- 
priest as he passed within the vail. The subject 
is ably and fully discussed by Babr (Symb. L. e. 
V. 32, IV. 2d aufl., pp. 471-481) who concludes 
in favor of the latter. See the authorities there 
cited. The determination in reality involves 
two separate questions: first, whether the pro- 
mise of the text is personal to Aaron, or whether 
itis given in perpetuity to him and his success- 
ors in the high-priesthood; and second, whe- 
ther, after the cessation of the wanderings in the 
wilderness, there ever was euch a Shechinah. 
In regard to the latter question, later Jewish 
tradition, from the time of the Targums down, 
is certainly sufficiently emphatic in the affirma- 
tive; but for so remarkable and perpetual a mi- 
racle, higher authority is required. Bahr has 
shown that Philo and Josephus, as well as the 
Christian Fathers to the time of 8. Jerome, knew 
nothing of it, and it is never mentioned in the 
Scriptures, or in the Jewish Apocryphal books. 
Nevertheless, the incense is not spoken of until 
ver. 12, and it seems unlikely that the cloud 
from it should be intended here. God had 
hitherto manifested His presence to Moses and 
to the people in the cloud which covered the 
tabernacle, and that in various localities; it 
would not be strange that He should now 
promise a similar manifestation to Aaron by the 
same instrumentality. That this should take 
place upon the mercy-seat was a consequence 
of Aaron’s coming before it in this highest act 
of propitiation. Of course this would give no 
ground to suppose that such a manifesiation 
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continued there perpetually, or at any other 
time than that on which it is here especially 
promised. Rosenmiiller, Keil, and most other 
commentators, however, accept the Jewish tra- 
dition of the Shechinah.—F. G.). 

‘¢6, He must next protect himself with a great 
sacrifice; for he is directed to take a young 
bullock for asin offering, and a ram fora 
burnt offering. By these the great faults of 
the priesthood on the one side, and the great 
duties on the other side are siguified,’’ ver. 38. 

Come into the holy is sometimes understood 
in relation to Aaron’s entrance ipto the taberna- 
ele merely, because these offerings were offered 
before he passed beyond the court at all; but as 
the point of the whole ritual is the entrance into 
the holy of holies, the words are more fitly in- 
terpreted in relation to.this. Full account is 
given of the ritual of the sin offering in vers. 
11-14 and 27, 28; the sacrifice of the priestly 
burnt offering was at the same time with that 
of the people at the conclusion of the other 
sacrifices (ver. 24].—F. G. ]. 

“ec. After this, he is to make himself the 
atoner for the collective priesthood. All the 
high-priestly ornaments were laid aside, and he 
was clothed with a linen coat over linen drawers, 
and girt with a linen girdle. The linen cap 
completed the attire. Even this enrobing must 
be preceded by a religious lustration”’ (ver. 4).’’ 
[This clothing is called the holy garments, 
vers. 4 and 82; and it is separated from that of 
the common priests by a white linen girdle in 
place of the ordinary priestly girdle wrought in 
needle-work with * blue and purple and scarlet”’ 
(Ex. xxxix. 29). The high-priest is thus to lay 
aside his “ golden garments” of authority, and 
to be clad in pure white as symbolical of holi- 
ness. This symbolism was increased by his 
bathing himself before putting on thee gar- 
ments, and again when he exchanged them 
(ver. 24) for his official robes. These bathings 
were not the mere ordinary bathings of the 
hands and feet, but of the whole body.—F.G.]. 

‘+d, Only in such guise can he receive the 
means of atonement for the congregation in- 
volved with him in guilt, the two he-goats, 
which in the more general sense, are appointed 
for a sin offering. In the presentation of the 
burnt offering, however, the congregation was 
equalized with the bigh-priest himself. But how 
inconsiderable is the he-goat in comparison with 
the young bullock, ver. 5.” (He shall take 
of the congregation.—Inasmuch as these 
sacrifices were for the people, the victims were 
supplied by them, as the former ones had been 
by Aaron. The fact that the two goats together 
constitute the sin offering is to be particularly 
noted. The high-priest’s sin offering was a 
bullock, as provided in iv. 8, and the ordinary 
sin offering for the whole congregation was the 
same (15. 14); here it is changed to two goats to 
meet the particular ritual. provided, but they 
together constitute a single sin offering. In the 
same way two birds were required for the puri- 
fication of the leper (xiv. 4), or to “1oake atone- 
ment for the leprous house (#5. 58) one of which 
was set free; and so also in the sin offering of 
the poor (v.7), two doves were required which 
were differently treated, but together made up a 


single sacrifice. The burnt offering, both for 
the high-priest and for the congregation, was 
not a bullock, but an inferior victim was pre- 
scribed, probably to avoid withdrawing the at- 
tention from the other sacrifices, and thus to 
bring out with greater force the significance of 
the whole work of the day as an atonement for 
sin.—F. G.]. 


‘se. Now follows the ordinance for the atone- 
ment in a shorter statement. The sin offerings 
were placed together before the sanctuary, pre- 
sented before the Lord; the bullock and the 
two he-goats; since the guilt isindeed different, 
but yet alsocommon.”’ [Thetext, however, dis- 
tinctly separates the presentation of Aaron’s 
bullock (ver. 6) from that of the he-goats for the 
people (ver. 7); and this is in accordance with 
the order of the actual sacrifice which follows. It 
seems aleo necessary to the idea that Aaron must 
first make an atonement for himself and for 
his house before proceeding to offer for the 
people.—F. G.]. ‘‘ But now the mysterious act 
was performed: the lot was cast over the two 
he-goats, while the lot of the one was called for 
Jehovah, that of the other for Azazel. On 
the various significations of this, see below. 
Meantime, only the directions which belong to 
both are spoken of. Vers.9 and 10.” [6-10. 


The noy used in vers. 9, 10 of the lots refers to 


the coming up of the lot out of the urn. Keil. 
Aaron’s bullock is now offered, not sacrificed, for 
this comes afterwards, ver.11; the same is true 
also of the other sin offerings. According to 
Jewish tradition, this offering was accompanied 
by the high-priest’s making a solemn confession 
of sin, the form of which is given in Massecheé | 
Joma o. 8, 3 8 (Patrick). His house is not his 
immediate, personal family, but the whole order 
of priests, and perhaps it also included the Le- 
vites after they were separated from the congre- 
gation.—The two goats of ver. 7 were to be, 
according to Jewish tradition, of the same size, 
color, and value, and as nearly alike in every 
way as possible. Both of them alike Aaron was 
directed to present before the Lord, but the 
word used for this act (TOY") isa different one 


from that used of Aaron's offering of the bullock 
(2""}pi7), and does not appear to be used in a sa- 


crificial sense, The lots were then cast, and only 
the one upon which the LORD'S lot fell 
was Aaron at present to offer (3°)pi1) for a sin 


Offering (ver. 8) as he had already done with 
his own bullock; the other, on which the lot 
fell for Azazel was to be presented alive 
CIDP") before the Lord (ver. 10). This dif- 


ference in the treatment of the two goats from 
the outset is too important to be overlooked ; but 
subsequently the other was also offered (ver. 20), 
and it is expressly said that Aaron should make 
an atonement with him.—Thus it is clear 
that the goat for Azasel, while forming part of 
the one sin offering and used for the purpose of 
atonement, was yet offered to the Logp, in the 
sacrificial sense, separately from the other.— 
F. G. }. 

“«f. The sacrificial acts follow these prepara- 
tions. Aaron must slay the sin offering of the 
priesthood in the court. Then he first’ brings a 
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large offering of incense (both hands full of | court, is shown by the command that no one 
sweet incense) into the holy of holies, a cloud| should enter it while he accomplishes the atone- 


of the fulness of prayer, which covers the whole; ment.” 


mercy-seat, as this covers the law, the evidence 
of the guilt of sin. With this preparatory en- 
trance only is made possible the principal en- 
trance for fulfilling the priestly atonement, with- 
out Aaron’s dying in that entrance. Then he 
comes back, brings the vessel of blood, and first 
sprinkles with his finger blood upon the mercy- 
seat on its front side, as if to express the thought 
that there is an atonement in the blood; then he 
sprinkles before the Kaporeth” [mercy-seat] 
«with his fingers (plural) seven times, as if to 
express the whole historical work of the blood 
of martyrdom which the blood-sprinkling of the 
Kaporeth” [mercy-seat] “crowned.” (Vers. 
11-14. It is important to the understanding of 
this day to keep the order of its rites distinctly 
in view. They have been clearly stated above: 
(1) the high-priest slew the bullock for the 
alta sin offering; (2) then he entered the 

oly of holies with the golden censer (comp. Heb. 
ix. 4) full of burning inoense; (8) taking the 
blood of his own sin offering, he again entered 
the holy of holies and spriakled the blood, first 
upon the front side of the meroy-seat, and then 
seven times before it; (4) he again came out to 
slay the goat for the sin offering of the people 
(ver. 15).—F. G.]. “Now first follows the atone- 
ment for the people. Aaron takes the vessel of 
blood of the people’s atonement, and performs 
the two sprinklings in the holy of holies as be- 
fore. Here also the distinction is made upon the 
mercy-seat and before the mercy-seat. But 
as Aaron does not make atonement for his private 
guilt, of which mention was made in chap. iv., 
but for the faults in his sacrificial service itself, 
so is it also with the atonement for the people. 
For their private sins they have brought their 
sacrifices during the course of the year; now 
they have, in connection with the priesthood, to 
atone generally for the subtle sins in all their 
atonements and offerings.’ [Yet it would give 
an imperfect view of the purpose of the great day 
of atonement to suppose it restricted simply to 
atoning for defects in the various sacrifices of the 
past year, nor probably does Lange mean to be 
so understood. It was rather an expression of 
the inherent insufficiency of those sacrifices; an 
acknowledgment that, notwithstanding all those 
propitiations, there still remained an alienation 
between a sinful people and a perfectly holy God. 
It was the design of this day to acknowledge 
this, and by the most solemn and expressive 
types, symbolically to remove it; yet in the pro- 
vision for its annual repetition, its own insuffi- 
ciency to this end stands confessed, and with 
especial clearness it points forward to the only 
true remedy in Him who should really obtain 
the victory over the power of evil.—F.G@.] ‘So 
first atonement was made for the sanctuary of 
the Temple” [or tapered ‘sin the boly of 
holies (which indeed had itself remained unap- 
proachable for sin as well as the sinner), and 
then from the holy of holies outward, for the 
tabernacle of congregation, which had 
been particularly exposed to defilement in the 
midst of the impurities of the people. That by 
the tabernaole of congregation is meant the 


(On the other hand, Keil understands 
“the holy place of the tabernacle” in contra- 
distinction to the “holy of holies,” which is 
called throughout this chapter simply ‘the 
holy.” So also Rosenmiiller and others. And 
there shall be no man in the tabernacle 
of congregation.—The object of this was not 
to guard the privacy of the ceremony, bat sim- 
ply because all were regarded as defiled and to 
be atoned for, and every thing defiled must be 
excluded during the process of atonement.—F. G.] 
‘¢ The whole religion of the people appears as in 
abeyance while the high-priest was consum- 
mating the atonement. And fitly were these 
atoning acts so named. After the high-priest 
had completed the atonement in the holy of ho- 
lies, he went back into the sanctuary, and there 
sprinkled the altar of incense. In a manner 
entirely analogous to the sprinkling upon the 
mercy-seat, he first sprinkled the horns of the 
altar of incense, and then the altar itself seven 
times.’’ [The analogy is still more completely 
carried out by the change of words in the Heb. 
put it (jf) upon the horns of the altar.... 
he shall sprinkle (711) of the blood upon 
it.—F.G.] ‘Only in this sprinkling, the blood 
of the bullock is joined with the blood of the he- 
goat, as indeed the prayers of both priest and 
people rise together to God, and in like manner 
also their faults in prayer. It is remarkable 
that the act of sprinkling in the court (at the 
altar of burnt offering) seems to follow the act 
of sprinkling in the holy of holies, and not till 
then the sprinkling of the altar of incense in the 
temple” [tabernacle], “which is here called 
par excellence the altar. In this connection the 
passage Ex. xxx. 10 is worthy of note. Accord- 
ingly the atonement for this altar was the last 
act of sacrifice, and thereby the atonement for 
the theocratic prayer became the last point in the 
atonement, as indeed it had certainly been the 
basis for the first.” [The ceremonies of propi- 
tiation began by carrying the burning incense, 
symbolizing prayer, within the wail; then the 
blood was sprinkled upon the instruments of pro- 
pitiation, the mercy-seat and the brazen altar, 
and finally upon the altar of incense itself which 
was connected with the symbolism of prayer.— 
F.G.] ‘This ordinance seems to be connected 
with the thought that the altar of incense in its 
relation to Jehovah (the altar that is before 
the LORD) was reckoned as belonging to the 
holy of bolies, as also the Epistle to the Hebrews 
seems to understand. After all this comes the 
treatment of the living he-goat, designated 
for Azazel. This goat was brought into the 
court. Here the high-priest must lay both his 
hands (his band in the singular was said of the 
offerer i. 4; iii. 2; iv. 4; iv. 24) upon the head 
of the goat and confess upon it all the mis- 
deeds (F\p) of the children of Israel, and all 


their breaches of allegiance (deadly sins, crimes) 
(DITYWM), which belong to all their sins, which 
are not included either in the sins to be atoned 
for, or which have already been atoned for 


conkon-93)), and shall lay these upon the head 
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of the goat, and shall send it away (bunt it 
away) into the wilderness by means of a man 
who stood ready for that purpose (therefore in- 
stantly). The object, however, is that the he- 
goat shall bear away all the sins, as if they had 
been laid upon him, into a desolate place. So 
eball he send him away into the wilderness, pro- 

rly speaking, into a complete solitude, into a 

are place in the midst of the wilderness, to the 
most desolate spot. So fearful indeed is the 
burden of guilt of this beast, that the man who 
has driven away the goat must first, outside the 
camp, wash bis clothes and bathe himself before 
he may come hack again into the camp. This is 
the contagious power of the deadly sins. It is 
to be considered that sins done with uplifted hand 
oould not be removed by Levitical sacrifice.” 

‘¢ But further, they could not all be discovered 
and blotted out by the penalty of death, the Che- 
rem. Thus there remained, after all the atone- 
ments and penalties, an unatoned and unpar- 
donable residue, the hidden guilt of Israel, which 
crept on in darkness through its history until 
the crucifixion of Christ (Rom. iii. 25). From 
this the congregation of Israel could only be 
freed by a symbolical act, in which they hunted 
away this burden of guilt with the sin-goat of 
double power, to him to whom this guilt be- 
longed, to the Azazel in the wilderness. That 
the solitude inside the pasturage of the wilder- 
mess was considered as a region of evil spirits is 
plain from passages of the Old and New Testa- 
ments (Isa. xiii. 21; xxxiv.14; Matt. xii. 43 6s.) ; 
that further, the dismissing of the unpardonable 
sins could be considered as a giving over of the 
sinner, with his sin, to its author, is shown by 
the act of excommunication of Paul (1 Cor. v. 5), 
and that the idea or conception of a diabolical 
opposing spirit was hauded down from patriar- 
chal times, is plain, backwards, from Gen. iii., 
and forwards, from the position of Satan in Job, 
and other places. The name Azazel corresponds 
throughout to this conception. Whether the 


Omer be derived from oy, it means (from the 
verb in Pike!) the one that is always hiding, se- 
parating himself; or from om, the one that 


is always removing himself, the escaping 


one, the old one every where and nowhere; 


and one can only say simply that the va- 
rious explanations which are most divergent 
from this conception are only to be accounted for 
from the want of understanding the undoubtedly 
very obscure and solemn idea of the text. Thus 
Knobel finds himself authorized by the text and 
the grammar to explain ‘‘our author considered 
Azazel as an evil being in the wilderness.” To 
be sure, it is his purpose to assert in this con- 
nection that the devil does not appear in the old 
Hebrew books, and was not a dweller in the 
wilderness. [Similarly Kalisch argues, upon 
the same grounds, that this book must be later 
than the time of Zechariah |” —F.G.] That the 
teaching concerning the devil has only been 
gradually developed from the obscurest forms; 
that the devil appears in Scripture in connection 
with subordinate demons; that further, he is 
described in the New Testament as a dweller in 


the wilderness ;* that finally, the conception of 
natural or spectral ‘‘ Desert fiends’’ would bea 
dualistic one, contravening the spirit of the Old 
Testament—all this is overlooked in his skilfully 
prepared antithesis. But when Merx, in oppo- 
sition to the interpretation of the passage of Sa- 
tan, declares that the Old Testament conscious- 
ness is never dualistic, he has not learned to 
distinguish dualism from the biblical teaching in 
segura to Satan; and, as regards the further ex- 
position, that the idea of Satan was foreign to 
the Old Testament, it is a pure assumption, with 
which he sets himself in opposition to the best 
recognised passages. The lately advanced pro- 
position, “this thought does not appear any 
where else in Soripture,”’ denies the conception 
of &waf Acyéueva, and can only be described as 
bad Hermeneutics, without mentioning that we 
have here nothing to do with a adraf Aeyduevor, 
Into what adventurousness Exegesis was brought 
when it passed to the thought, that the abso- 
lutely or relatively (for the Old Testament eco- 
nomy) inexpiable sins were given over to the 
kingdom of darkness for earlier or later judg- 
ment, is shown by the interpretations that are 
given :—Azazel signifies a locality in the wilder- 
ness; a desolate place; a mountain (while it is 
forgotten that the people journeyed from station 
to station); or the buck goat itself (from ty’ and 
oy, caper emissarius, ‘‘the scapegoat’’ (der ledige 
Bock) according to Luther); or Agazel is a de- 
mon, to whom this goat is brought as a sacrifice; 
or the word is an abstraction, and signifies the 
whole sending away, like the characteristic hesi- 
tation of the LXX. between arorounf and dro- 
rourralog, in which two different expositions are 
brought out.”” [In regard to the meaning of 
Azazel: in the great variety of etymologies given 
for the word by scholars of the highest standing, 
it may be assumed as certain that nothing can 
be positively determined by the etymology. See 
the Lexicons and Bochart, Hieroz. I., lib. II. oc. 
64 (Tom. I., p. 745 seq. ed. Rosen.); Spencer, de 
leg. L. II. Diss. 8, Sect. 2 (p. 1041 8. ed. Tii- 
bing.). Not only the roots themselves are va- 
ried, but their signification also, and still further 
the signification of the compound. Little light 
can be had from the Ancient Versions. The 
Sam., and the Targs. of Onk., Jon., and Jerus., 
retain the word unchanged; so also does the 
Syriac, but in Walton’s Polyglott this is paren- 
thetically translated Deus fortissimus, for which, 
however, there seems to be no more authority 
than in the Hebrew; the Vulg. has caprus emis- 
sarius; the LXX. renders in ver. 8, TQ aro7op- 
ta:@ (which Josephus also uses), in ver. 10 el¢ 
THY arorourhy, in ver. 26 rdv yinapoy roy dteo- 
tadutvoy ei¢ adgeowv; Symm. arepyduevoc; Aq. 


* (Thie statement fs prover! founded upon two factse— 
filet, that of our Lord’s having been led into the wilderness 
“to be tempted of the Devil;” buat this does not imply that 
the Devil ie in any especial sense a dweller in the wilder- 
ness, but only that this was a favorable situation for him to 
ply his temptations: and second, that certain men 
of evil spirits songht solitary places. Other passnges of the 
ae aa c+rtainly present the Devil as eminently cosmopolitan, 
t “Hiller indeed thinks, that the scape-goat (der ledige 
Bock) signifies that the people are set free by the expiation; 
only since they could not have let it run frve in Jerusalem, 
they sent it into the wild. rness !” 
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Grodchuutvoc (or, according to Theodoret, dro- 
Avéuevos; Theod. dgiéuevog. All these versions, 
it will be observed, either retain the word un- 
changed, or else refer it to the goat itself in the 

eneral sense of Luther, and the A. V. scape-goat, 

he old Italic, too, has ad dimissionem. The Jewish 
authorities differ, R. Saadias Gaon being quoted 
by Spencer, and Kimchi by Minster and others 
for the interpretation rough mountain of God, 
but many of them explaining the word of the 
Devil. Of the Christian Fathers, Origen pir 
Cels. 6), and a Christian poet cited by Epiphanius 
(Heres. xxxiv.) from Irenwus, identify Azazel 
with the Devil; on the other hand, Theodoret 
(Qu. xxii. mm Lev.) and Cyril (Glaph.) concur 
with the interpretation of Jerome. Suidas and 
Hesychius make the LXX. drorou3r4—drorpor4— 
averruncus, the averter of evil. (See Suicer Thes. 
8. V. aromuraioc.) The great majority of modern 
commentators agree with Spencer and Rosen- 
miiller in iuterpreting the word itself of the 
Devil, although Bahr, Winer, and Tholuck con- 
tend for the sense complete removal. The Book 
of Enoch, so called, uses the name, or one 80 like 
it as to be evidently meant for the same, several 
times (viii. 1; x. 12; xiii. 1), in a way that 
shows the author understood by it the Devil; 
but this book, being an apocryphal composition, 
oe of the second century, (see Excursus 

[. in my com. on 8. Jude), can add nothing to 
the authorities already cited. The writers who 
adopt this sense differ very widely in regard to 
the object of the goat for Azazel, some consider- 
ing him as a sacrifice to appease the evil spirit, 
others as sent “to deride and triumph over him 
in his own dominion,’ and others as simply 
“sent away to him as to one banished from the 
realm of grace.” (Clark.) See the dissertations, 
among others, by Spencer and one by Hengsten- 
berg in his Egypt and the Books of Moses. 

In this great variety of interpretation of the 
word and of the meaning of the ritual, we are 
fairly remanded to the text itself with the oon- 
viction that nothing is certain except what is 
positively stated there. These points at least, 
are clear: (1) the two goats together constitute 
one sin offering, ver 5; and also in ver. 10, the 

at for Azazel is expressly said to be presented 
before the LORD to make an atonement 


with him. 1y 3259 according to invariable 


usage, denotes the object of the expiation; “to 
expiate it, t. ¢., to make it the object of expiation, 
or make expiation with it.’ Keil.) Neverthe- 
less a distinction is observed in the text in the 
purpose of the expiation effected by each of the 
goats. The blood of the one that was slain is 
used only for making atonement for the holy 
places, vers. 15-19; after this it is expressly 
said, and when he hath made an end of 
making atonement for the holy place, 
etc. The expiation for these was then finished, 
and as yet no expiation had been made for the 
sins of the people. Then follows, he shall 
bring the live goat, and on his head the high- 
priest lays the sins of the people to be borne 
away. The two goats then constitute one sin 
offering, but one is used to expiate the holy 
places, the other to bear away the sins of the 
people. (2) The two goats were not offered to- 


gether in the sacrificial sense, but only caused 
to stand before the Lord for the purpose of cast- 
ing lota, ver. 7; afterwards the goat for sacri- 
fice was offered (ver. 9) by himself, and the goat 
for Azazel (ver. 20) was offered by himself. (8) 
The lot was cast by Aaron as the officiating high- 
priest, and was plainly intended to place the 
choice of the entirely in the ds of 
the Lord Himself. (4) The preposition used is 
precisely the same in regard to both the goats: 


for (') the Loxp, for Azazel; in view of this it 


is impossible to understand Azazel as in any way 
designating the goat itself, so that the interpre- 
tation of the LXX. Valg. and A. V. is untenable 
as a Jiteral translation, although as a paraphrase, 
it very well expresses the sense. Qn the other 
hand, this by no means implies, as so often 
assumed, that Azazel must ‘be a personal being. 
It would be perfectly consonant to the usage of 
language that one goat should be for the Lorn, 
and the other for anything, or place, or “ ab- 
straction;”’ for the knife, for the wilderness, for 
the bearing away of sin. (5) The word Azazel 
is elsewhere unknown to the Scriptures, and 
there is no satisfactory evidence that, except as 
taken from this passage, it ever was a word 
known to any language. (6) Finally it is to be 
borne in mind that this is not the only case in 
which two victims, treated with different ritual, 
constituted together # single sin offering. The 
same thing occurred in the two birds of the sin 
offering of the poor (v. 7-10), of which one 
was treated according to the ritual of the sin 
offering, and the other according to that of the 
burnt offering, yet both together constituted the 
sin offering. Another analogy is in the two birds 
for the purification of ‘the leprous man or house, 
one killed, the other set free. These last, how- 
ever, were not a sacrifice. 

In view of these facts why may it not be sup- 
posed that the word Azazel was somewhat vague 
and indeterminate in its signification to the 
ancient Israelites themselves, Just as Redemption 
is to the Christian? So far as our sinful condi- 
tion is concerned, nothing can be plainer or more 
vitally important; but when the question is 
asked, “To whom is this redemption paid?” no 
certain and satisfactory answer has beep, or can 
be given. May it not have been in the same 
way with this word to the Israelites? That 
their sins were borne away was most clearly 
taught; but looking upon these sins as concrete 
realities, the question might arise, ‘“ Whither 
were they carried?” The answer is in the first 
place to the wilderness, ‘to the place of banish- 
ment from God;’’ and then further to Azazel. 
It was not necessary that the word should be 
clearly understood; in fact the more vague its 
meaning, the more perfect the symbolism. The 
typical system could not explain further. The 
main point is well brought out in the translations 
of the LXX., the Vulg. and the A. V., After every 
other part of the atonement for the holy places 
had been completed (ver. 20) this goat was ap- 
pointed for the symbolic bearing away of the 
sins of the people, first into the wilderness, a 
wide, indefinite place, and then further to Azazel, 
a wide, indefinite word. All this very emphati- 
cally symbolized to the people the utter removal 
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of the burden of their sins, without attempt- 
ing to define precisely what became of them. 
The only danger that could be supposed of 
similar vagueness entered into the New Testa- 
ment account of the great Sacrifice for sins, to set 
at rest the endless theories which aim in vain 
at explaining the modus operandi of the Divine 
atonement—except that whatever that term had 
been, learning and ability would have been 
hopelessly devoted to ascertain its meaning, 
as 8] already been the case with Azazel. 
—F. G. 


‘After the atoning sacrifice was completed in 
the way described, Aaron must prepare to pre- 
sent the burnt offering. It is very significant 
that he had to lay aside in the court the linen 
garments, the garments of expiation, and bathe 
his flesh with water, and then only, in his own 
high-priestly robes, present his burnt offering 
and that of the people, a ram for himself, and a 
ram for the people. Moreover, when it is said, 
he shall both make an atonement for him- 
self, and for the people (ver. 24), it is cer- 
tainly implied in the expression that the typi- 
cal burnt offering signified only a typical Interim 
for the real Burnt offering (Rom. xii. 1), pro- 
vided the expression is not to be considered as a 
final recapitulation. The contrast between the 
he-goat which had been slain as a sin offering to 
Jehovah, and the goat of the Asaszel is also ex- 
pressed in this: that the fat of the first came 
upon the altar with the burnt offering, while 
even the man who drove away the Azazel goat 
had to undergo a lustration.”’ [Aaron’s bathing 
himself (ver. 24) seems also to be connected 
with his having symbolically laid the sins of 
the people upon the head of the goat. The 
same lustration was also required of him who 
burnt the flesh of the other goat and of 
the bullock without the camp (ver. 28), as is 
noticed by Lauge below. The object of these 
requirements is evidently to express by every 


possible symbolism the defiling nature of sin. 
In ver. 27 the word for burning is DW, which 
as noted under iv. 12, is never used of sacrificial 


barning.—F. G@.] ‘The sin offerings indeed, 
the bullock and the goat, in their remainder of 
skin, flesh and bones, were carried without the 
camp, and there burned; as was to be done with 
the sin offerings of the high-priest and of the 
congregation according to ch. iv, 1-21, as if 
these pieces were considered a Cherem.”’ [The 
law required that the flesh of all sin offerings 
whose blood was brought within the sanctuary, 
should be burned without the camp. See on x. 
18.—F.G.] ‘But it has certainly this mean- 
ing: that these pieces were here neutralised 
and removed with a becoming reverence for 
their signification. On account of this impor- 
tant idea, the fulfiller of this work was also sub- 
jected to a lustration, ver. 28.” 


“As a supplement, partly a repetition, it is now 
said, that the children of Israel shall on this 
day afflict their souls; that this law shall be an 
everlasting law; the day a great Sabbath on 
which all work shall be stopped; that it shall 
be Israel’s atonement from all their sins which 
the high-priest should execute, and that once a 


year. It also remains not unnoticed that the 
ordinance in regard to this was observed at that 
time. 


‘¢ Por the literature, see Keil, p. 118, 14,” ete. 
Trans. page 898, See also the authorities in 
mith’s Bib. Diet. art. Atonement, Day of, and 

in Winer, art. Versdhnungstag.—F. G. ] 


Ver. 29. In the seventh month of the 
ecclesiastical year, which according to Josephus 
(I. 8, 3 8), was the first of the civil year. The 
old Hebrew name for this month was Evthanim, 
the post-captivity name 7isri. On the first day. 
of this month was appointed the Feast of Trum- 
pets (xxiii. 24), celebrated as a Sabbath and by 
‘‘an holy convocation ;” on the tenth was the 
great Day of Atonement, provided for in this 
chapter, and again mentioned xxiii. 26-82; and 
on the fifteenth day began the feast of taberna- 
cles, lasting for a week (xxiii. 83-43). The 
deportment required of the people on the Day 
of Atonement is more fully expressed in ch. 
xxiii. Here it is simply described as a day in 
which ye shall afflict your souls, ¢. ¢. devote 
yourselves to penitence and humiliation. This 
would of course include fasting; but the dis- 


tinctive word for fasting, D'¥ or DI¥, so com- 


mon afterwards, does not occur in the Penta- 
teuch or Joshua. It was further provided that 
the people should do no work at all, not 
merely no servile work, as was provided for on 
various other occasions, but absolutely no work. 
And this ordinance was extended to the stran- 
ger that sojourneth among you. Various 
laws were made obligatory upon the stranger, 
as the observance of the fourth commandment, 
Ex. xx. 10; the abstinence from blood, Lev. 
xvii. 10; certain laws of sexual purity, xviii. 26; 
the law against giving of one’s seed to Molech, 
xx. 2; and against blasphemy, xxiv. 16. These 
were all laws so essential to the Hebrew theoc- 
racy that every one who came within the sphere 
of their exercise was bound to respect them. 
They apply to every one staying for however 
long or short a time within the bounds of Israel, 
and it is mistake to restrict them (Clark) to 
those of other races permanently domiciled 
among the Israelites, as will at once appear 
from # consideration of the character of several 


of these laws. Ver. 84. He didas the LORD 
commanded Moses, i. ¢. in announcing the 
law. Perhaps also the expression may include 
the observance of the day when the time came 
round which could only have been several 
montbs later, the Israelites having departed 
from Mount Sinai on the twentieth day of the 
second month (Nam. x. 11), while all the legis- 
lation in Leviticus was given during their so- 
journ there (ch. xxvi. 46; xxvii. 84).—F. G.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


I. The vail shutting out the Holy of Holies 
set forth, in speaking symbol, the unapproncha- - 
bleness and unknowableness of God. Even the 
high priest, entering once in the year, must 
obsonre bis view in the very cloud of incense 
with which he approached. The same truth 
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was more feebly taught in the arrangements of 
the heathen temples, and was set forth in the 
speculations of heathen philosophy. In the 
Jewish Scriptures it is declared with the utmost 
emphasis and clearness. In the New Testament 
too, we are taught that He oan be revealed to 
man only by Him who is both God and man. 
Thus the latest conclusion of modern philosophy, 
that behind all that can be discovered of nature 
there is an “ Unknowable,”’ a ‘‘ power inscruta- 
ble to the human intellect”’ is taught in Sorip- 
ture from beginning to end. Even when the 
vail was rent asunder at the crucifixion of Christ, 
and a new and living way was consecrated for 
us into the holy of holies, it beoame a way to 
the knowledge and apprehension of God rather 

ractically and spiritually than intellectually. 

he finite and the Infinite can meet only in Him 
who is both. 

II. The high-priest was warned to enter within 
the vail only in the way and at the time pre- 
scribed, lest he die. His official and symbolic 
holiness did not make him personally holy, so 
that he could bear to enter as he pleased the 
presence of the holy God, but only covered his 
Official service. This was not prevented or ren- 
dered unavailing by his own personal unworthi- 
ness. So here is taught the great principle that 
‘the unworthiness of ministers hinders not the 
effect of the sacraments;’’ that the grace of 
God accompanies the acts of those whom He has 
appoiated in that which He has given them to 
do, although this treasure be placed ‘‘in earthen 
vessels.” 

III. The dress of Aaron when he passed within 
the vail was evidently significant. Ordinarily, 
when he ministered as high-priest and in the 
presence of the people, his robes were of the 
utmost splendor, symbolizing his high office as 
the typical mediator between God and the con- 
gregation; but now in the highest act of that 
mediation, when alone before God, these are to 
be laid aside, and the whole purpose of the dress 
is to symbolize that perfect purity with which 
only he may enter the presence of the imme- 
diate dwelling-place of God. 

IV. In Aaron’s first offering of a sin offering 
for himself is very strongly set forth the imper- 
fection of the Levitical law. The one on whose 
mediation the people must depend for forgive- 
ness must yet first make propitiation for him- 
self. And in the provision for the annual repe- 
tion of this day, its insufficiency is apparent, 
ece Heb. x. 1-8. Here thon again, as so con- 
stantly in every part of its provisions, the law 
of sacrifice proclaims itself as but a temporary 
institution until that which is perfect should 
come. 

V. By the goat for Azazel again, the same 
thing is teught. ‘It is not possible that the 
blood of bulls and of goats should take away 
sins’’ (Heb. x. 4); therefore after all symbolism 
had been exhausted in the sacrifice of bulls and 
of goats, the sins were yet laid upon the head 
of the goat for Azazel, and sent away into the 
wilderness. The sins thus sent away are not to 
be looked upon as different sins from those for 
which propitiation was offered, nor as a residue 
of these unatoned for; but as the same sins, as 
all the sins of the children of Israel (ver. 21). 


Atonements had been made for these through- 
out the year; a further and higher atonement 
had at this moment been made; but that all 
these were inherently ineffectual was now shown 
by the goat for Azazel. 

VI. The Christian Fathers, with that instinct 
which often seizes upon a truth without recog- 
nizing accurately the process by which it is 
reached, generally considered the goat for Aza- 
zel asa type of Christ, some of them in one 
way, some in another. Cyril thought him a 
type of the risen Christ, and the wilderness to 
which he was sent, atype of heaven. Theodoret 
makes him a type of the Divine nature of Christ, 
which was necessary to the perfection of His 
atonement, and yet incapable of suffering. The 
type seems really to consist in this: that the 
sins for which all the Levitical sacrifices were 
unable really to atone, were symbolically borne 
away by the goat; even as our iniquities are 
truly laid upon Christ, and He has borne them 
away. Isa. liii. 4-6. 

VII, The incense formed a prominent and 
essential part of the ritual of the day of atone- 
ment. This is not to be forgotten in its relation 
to the antitype. It is not on Christ’s sacrifice 
alone that we depend for the forgiveness of our 
sins, but upon His intercession also. 

VIII. On the day of atonement no work what- 
ever was to be done: the propitiation for sin 
was not only the paramount duty, taking the 
place of everything that interfered with it; bat 
it was to be all-absorbing. The people had no 
duties to perform directly in connection with 
the service of atonement; but still they must do 
no work. The propitiation for sin must be the 
one thing on that day done in all the camp of 
Israel; and meanwhile the whole congregation 
were to “afflict their souls.” Though the pro- 
pitiation of sins be wrought for us, and not by 
us, yet must it bring to us the lowliness and 
humiliation of repentance. 

IX. Aaron was to make an atonement (ver. 20) 
for the holy of holies, for the tabernacle, and for 
the altar; but these had already been sanctified 
at their first consecration, and the atonement 
now made must be perpetually repeated year 
by year. It is plain from this that there was no 
effective remedy for the inherent weakness and 
sinfulness of man, which contaminated even his 
most holy things, until the coming of that Son 
of man who should be without sin. The high- 
priest entered the holy of holies, and thus ap- 
proached the symbolic dwelling-place of God; 
but he did not thereby open the way to others, 
or even to himself except for this same typical 
entrance, “the Holy Ghost this signifying, that 
the way into the Holiest of all was not yet made 
manifest’? (Heb. ix. 8); the only atonement 
which could really open the way for man to 
heaven itself must be offered before the throne 
of Jehovah by Him who alone could offer an all- 
sufficent sacrifice for the sin of the world. 

X. ‘*The rites were not in any proper sense 
supplemental, but were a solemn gathering up, 
as it were, of all other rites of atonement, so as 
to make them point more expressively to the reve- 
lation to come of God’s gracious purpose to man, 
in sending His Son to be delivered for our 
offences, and to rise again for our justification 
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to be our great High Priest for ever after the 
order of Melchisedec, and to enter for us within 
the vail (Rom. iv. 25; Heb. vi. 20). The day 
of atonement expanded the meaning of every sin 
offering, in the same way as the services for Good 
Friday and Ash Wednesday expand the meaning 
of our Litany days throughout the year, and 
Easter Day, that of our Sundays.’’ Clark. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The day of atonement ‘‘forms a contrast to 
the dcfilement of the sanctuary by the sons of 
Aaron, their rash intrusion, their strange fire, 
their moral death and fearful destruction. (Ch. 
xvi. 1). It depends—as far as concerns the un- 
derstanding—upon a great dread, a great world- 
historic preparation, and earnest religious pray- 
ers and actions. It is performed for the whole 
people, and this means for all humanity. But it 
points also, by its several particulars out from 
the Old Testament and intothe New. The high- 
priest is not yet clean, not yet the righteous; he 
must first offer for himself (see the Ep. to the 
Heb.). He is not one with his sacrifice and sa- 
crificial blood, although he must represent the 
approximation to this unity in the disrobing 
himself of his high-priestly majesty. But even 
the sin offering availed only for sins of weakness 
(xxiv. 16; Num. xv. 80), and not for sins of ma- 
lice, of rebellion, of outrage with a high hand. 
These were everywhere, when they were disco- 
vered, punished with death. But since all were 
not discovered, a deadly sin steals through the 
life of Israel, and accumulates—as a token of 
which the goat of the sin offering is sent, through 
the goat of the Azazel, into the wilderness as a 
curse offering to the author of the demon-like 
sin.” [The same application may be made of 
the different views given of the sins borne away 
by the goat, and of Azazel in the Exegetical.— 
F.G.}. ‘‘Thus the law lightens the darkest 
night-side of Israel and of the human race. But 
Christ has shown the chain and tradition of 
these secret faults in His denunciation, Matt, 
xxiii. 80 ss., and Paul has shown (Rom. iii.) how 
Christ, before the tribunal of God, has also 
atoned for these hitherto inexpiable sins (on the 
distinction between wdpeore and ddeore seo Coc- 
ceius), and has moreover no scruple in declaring 
that Christ also has become a curse offering for 
us (Gal. iii. 18).”’" [The «ardpa of Gal. iii. 18 
may well be compared with the duapriay érotnoev 
of 2 Cor. v.21. It cannot possibly denote that 
Christ became a “ curse offering’’ in the sense 
which Lange attributes to the Azazel-goat (al- 
though something approaching even this view of 
the atonement was held in Christian antiquity. 
See Oxenham’s Cath. doct. of the Atonement, 2d ed., 
pp- 114-124); but rather means that he took 
upon Himself the curse which belonged to us.— 
F.G.]. “The New Testament atonement is in- 
deed conditioned on faith in its objective appli- 
cation to individual men, although in tls universal 
objective force tt ts absolutely unconditioned. Of 
itaelf also, the shadowy representative of this 
great future atonement produced in Israela calm, 


thankful, and festive disposition, the foundation 
for the joyous feast of Tabernucles. The Old 
Testament sanctuary itself, in all its parts (ver. 
se was again expiated and oleansed, in a (ypi- 
cal way, by this atonement. As the ground for 
this lies the thought: that without such purifi- 
cations from time to time, a priestly institution 
is in danger of sinking into the deepest and most 
corrupting corruption. The acts for sanctifying 
the holy people extend to the end of ch. xvi. ; in 
ch. xvii. follow the sacred observances.” Lange. 


The congregation of Israel were wholly ex- 
cluded from even the typical holy of holies, yet 
were they required to be holy; when on one day 
of the year their high-priest passed within the 
vail, they must “afflict their souls’’ and do no 
manner of work; but for us, our Great High- 
Priest has passed within the vail, and opened a 
new and living way for us to folluw; “let us 
then draw near with a true heart” (Heb. x. 22). 
The hope of thus entering the true holy of holies 
at the end of his pilgrimage brings with it to the 
Christian a closer communion with God on his 
journey thither; for that is not reserved for the 
end, but in spirit even now he has “ bo'dness to 
enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus” (1. 
19). Only all depends upon the Propitiation 
which the day of atonement typified. 


The fearful contagion of sin is shown by the 
purification of those who had to do with the pro- 
pitiation for sin; even Aaron must bathe him- 
self and change his robes, and the mena who took 
charge of the two goats of the sin offering, who 
led into the wilderness the one for Azazel, or 
burnt the flesh of the one slain in sacrifice, must 
wash their clothes and bathe their flesh before 
they could return tothe camp. Hereby is sha- 
dowed forth the exceeding pollution of sin. 


The sacrifices of this day were performed by 
the high-priest alone, and especially when he 
made atonement for the holy places no man might 
be within thecourt. ‘Thus the high-priest pre- 
figured Christ, who accomplished the work of 
atonement ‘alone, and of the people there was 
none with Him; His own arm brought salvation’ 
(Isa. Ixiii, 5).’” Wordsworth. 


The holy of holies was never entered by any- 
one except at this time; yet (ver. 16) atonement 
must be made for it because of the unclean- 
ness of the children of Israel.—Upon this 
Calvin (in ver. 16) remarks, ‘‘ Moses distinctly 
says that the sanctuary must be purified not from 
its own uncleannesses, but from those of the 
children of Israel. Now the reality of this figure 
is to be regarded for our advantage. God ap- 
pears to us in His only Begotten Son through 
baptism and the holy supper: these are the 
pledges of our sanctification: but such is our 
corruption that we do not cease, as far as in us 
lies, to profane these instruments of the Spirit, 
by which God sanctifieth us. But since no flocks 
may be slain, it becomes us to mourn, and ear- 
nestly to pray that our uncleanness, by which 
baptism and the holy supper are vitiated, Chriat 
may wash away and cleanse by the sprinkling 
of His own blood.” 
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OF CONTINUANCE IN COMMUNION WITH GOD. 
CHAaPruns XVIL—XXVI. 


“The keeping holy of the consecrated relations of the life of Israel, of the whole 
round of sacrifice, and of the round of typical holiness, by the putting aside 
of the sins of obduracy (Cherem). Cuars. XVII.—XXVII.”—Lanaxz. 


PART I. HOLINESS ON THE PART OF THE PEOPLE. 


Cuars. XVII.—XX. 


FIRST SECTION. 


“ The keeping holy of all animal slaughter as the basis of all sacrifice, of the blood as the soul of all sacri 
ice, and of animal food as the foundation of all food, of all feasting.’*—LANGE. 


Holiness in Regard to Food. 


CHarter XVII. 1-16. 


1,2 Awp the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto Aaron, and unto his 
sons, and unto all the children cf Israel, and say unto them: This is the thing 
3 which the Lorp hath commanded, saying, What man soever there be of the house 
of Israel’ that killeth an ox, or lamb [sheep’], or goat, in the camp, or that killeth 
4 + out of the camp, ‘and bringeth it not unto the door of the tabernacle of the [om. 
the] congregation, to offer an offering unto the Lorp before the tabernacle [the 
dwelling place’] of the Lorp;‘ blood shall be imputed unto that man; he hath. 
5 shed blood; and that man shall be cut off from among his people: to the end that 
the children of Israel may bring their sacrifices, which they offer [sacrifice*] in the 
open field, even that they may Pring them unto the Lorp, unto the door of the 
tabernacle of the [om. the] congregation, unto the priest, and offer them for peace 
6 offerings unto the Lorp. And the priest shall sprinkle the blood upon the altar 
of the Lorp at the door of the tabernacle of the [om. the] congregation, and burn 


° 
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TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 Ver. 3. The LXX. here, as in the text in vers. 8, 10, inserts the clause or of the strangers which eqjourn among you. 
2 Ver. 3. a>. See Textual Note § on iil. 7. 
8 Ver. 4. DvD. See Textual Note ® on xv. 31. There is especial reason for a change in the rendering here as the 
“itd OFT bas Just occurred in the previous clause, 


4 Ver. 4. This ver. is largely interpolated In the Sam. and LXX. “ to offer burnt offering or a peace oping [for your 
atonement S2m.,] acceptable unto the Lord for an odor of a sweet savor. And whosoever shall kill without, and ehall not 
bring it to the door of the tabernacle of testimony, that he may offer an offering to the Lord before the tabernacle of the 
Lord; blood shall be,” etc. The purpose of this interpolation is supposed to be to bring thie passage into harmony with 
Deut. xil. 25; but the difficulty, if any can be considered to exist, is not avoided by this repetition. 


6 Ver. 5. ons? on alg) DHS. The eame word occurring twice in the same clause should surely have the 
same translation. }5} is the technical word for killing in sacrifice, and although in the later books !t is rarely used for 
-7T 


slaughtering in the more general sense, it is never applied in the Pentateuch to anything elee than sacrifice. See prelimi 
mary note on sacrifice. It cannot, therefore (with Clark) be here taken of simply slaughtering for food. 
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7 the fat for a sweet savour unto the Lorp. And they shall no more offer [sacrifice®] 
their sacrifices unto devils (demons*], after whom they have gone a whoring. This 
shall be a statute for ever unto them throughout their generations. 

8 And thou shalt say unto them, Whatsoever man there be of the house of Israel, 
or of the strangers which sojourn among you, that offereth a burnt offering or sacri- 

9 fice, and bringeth it not unto the door o the tabernacle of the [om. the] congregation 
to offer it unto the Lorp; even that man shall be cut off from among his people. 

10 And whatsoever man there be of the house of Israel, or of the strangers that so- 
journ among you, that eateth any manner of blood; I will even set my face against 

11 that soul that eateth blood, and will cut him off from among his’people. For the 
life [soul"] of the flesh ts in the blood: and I have given it to you upon the altar 
to make an atonement for your souls: for it 1s the blood that maketh an atonement 

12 for [by means of*] the soul. Therefore I said unto the children of Israel, No soul 
7 yon shall eat blood, neither shall any stranger that sojourneth among you eat 

13 And whatsoever man there be of the children of Israel, or of the strangers that 
sojourn among you, which hunteth and catcheth any beast” or fowl that may be 

14 eaten; he shall even pour out the blood thereof, and cover it with dust. For + ts 
the life [of it ¢s the soul*] of all flesh: the blood of it ts for the life [soul’] thereof: 
therefore I said unto the children of Israel, Ye shall eat the blood of no maoner 
of flesh: for the life [soul*] of all flesh is the blood thereof: whosoever eateth it 
shall be cut off. 

15 And every soul that eateth that: which died of self, or that which was torn with 
beasts, whether it be one of your own country, or a stranger, he shall both wash his 
clothes, and bathe Aimself in water, and be unclean until the even: then shall he 

16 be clean. But if he wash them not, nor bathe his flesh ; then he shall bear his 


iniquity. . 
© Ver. 7. ory Ut, to buch-goate- See Hxeg. The A. V. has, however, undoubtedly expressed the sonse, except 


that here, as frequently in the New Testament and sometimes in the Old (as in the translation of the same word in 2Chron. 
xi. 15), it uses the plural devils ; but one &4f8odos is recognized in Scripture, and evil spirits in the plural are expressed 

Saisoves or Sasudma. It is better therefore to substitute demons. Vulg. demones, LX. waraios, n the A. V. in Isa. 
21 and xxxiv. 14 it is rendered Satyrs. , 


T Vers. 11 and 14. WD) Je here equivalent to yvx7 and is so rendered in the LKX. In English the life of the A. V. 
may be understood in the eame wa tekst Ae Sree pdb kr vega gh | aba gps Hit i dai la 
we 


rendering of the Heb. word. All the ancient versions retain the same rendering throughout, so verel modern versions 
and almost all recent expoaltors., 


® Ver. 11. 493" wD33 e= maketh an atonement by means of the soul. “3 with BD has only a local or instru- 
mental signification (ch. vi. 23; xvi. 17,27; aleo vil.7; Ex. xxix. 33; Num. v. 8). Accordingly, it was not the blood as 
such, but the blood as the vehicle of the soul, which possessed expiatory virtue.” Keil, following Knobel. Similarly B&br, 
Karts, and others. 80 also Von Gerlach and Clark. The A. V. is singularly infelicitous in that it refers the final wd) to 
the soul of man, (netead of to the soul of the victim ; nevertheless, it follows the LX X., the Targums, and the Vulg.; and 


Bo also Luther. © Ver. 13. See note! on xi. 2 
® Ver. 14. Comp. ver. 11. wD) occurs three times in this verse, each time rendered in the A. V. Uf, but the uniform 


translation soul is better. In the expression the blood of it is the soul thereof, “ WWbI3 is to be taken ass 


predicate in its meaning, introduced with beth essentiale. It is only as so understood that the clause supplies a reason at 
all in harmony with the context.” Keil. With this most modern commentators concur, as well as the ancient and several 
recent 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The whole of Lange’s ‘‘Exegetical’’ is here 
Seg “1. With our chapter begins the second 

alf of the Book of Levitious. The book asa 
whole treats of the priestly presentatibn of the 
typical holiness of Israel, of the people of the 
holy Jehovah, In the first part, ch. i.—xvi., the 
various forms of the purification or sanctifica- 
tion of the impure and unholy people are set 
forth; in the second part, from ch. xvii. to the 
end, the various ways of keeping holy the people 
and their common life are now prescribed, and 
that too by the punishment of Cheren, as far as 
the profanations are wittingly committed (with 
uplifted hand). Profanations from impulse, on 


the other hand, must place the backsliding 
Israelite under the law of purification, which 
has found its. culmination in the holiness of 
Israel through the great sacrifice of atonement. 

‘¢ How much this organic completeness of the 
whole book can be mistaken, Knobel shows most 
remarkably when he says: ‘The section has, in 
its expression, much in common with the Elohist, 
but yet it cannot have come from him, since (a) 
he would have attached it to ch. i.—vii., where it 
fits best (!); or, on account of ver. 15, at least 
to ch. xi.-xv.; but would not have placed it 
here, beyond the law of the Day of Atone- 
ment, etc.’”’ 

{This chapter, like all the Divine communica- 
tions in the remainder of Leviticus, is addressed 
to Moees; indeed this is the case throughout 
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the whole book, except when Moses and Aaron 
are addressed together in regard to acts which 
depended upon an exercise of priestly judgment, 
and also except the single instance (x. 8-11) in 
which the prohibition of the priestly use of 
strong drink is addressed to Aaron alone. Still, 
several of these communications to Moses are to 
be immediately communicated by him, as in the 

resent chapter, unto Aaron, and unto 

is sons, and unto all the children of 
Israel, as alike binding upon them all. A slight 
difference in the arraugement of this portion 
of Leviticus is occasioned by treating the con- 
cluding chapter (xxvii.) as an appendix, which 
seems to be required by the formula of conclu- 
sion at the end of ch. xxvi. The other ten chap- 
ters are arranged as follows: xvii.—xx., holiness 
in matters which concern the people generally, 
the last chapter (xx.) being occupied chiefly 
with the punishments for the violation of this 
holiness; xxi., xxii., holiness in matters con- 
cerning the priests and offerings; xxiii.—xxv., 
sanctification of the various feasts, including 
also that of the holy lamps and shew-bread 
(xxiv. 1-9), and a short historical section giving 
the account of the punishment of a blasphemer 
(xxiv. 10-28); xxvi. forms the conclusion of the 
whole book, consisting of promises and threats; 
and to this is added an appendix (xxvii.) on 
vows. This portion of the law of Leviticus is 
arranged, therefore,-in the same systematio way 
as the former portion, and the two parts stand 
also in systematic relation tv one another. “ As 
the former part relates to the birth of the na- 
tion as a spiritual commonwealth, so the present 
part relates to the progress of their social life as 
the people of God.” Murphy. Necessarily there 
are details common to both portions, and this 
sometimes occasions certain slight repetitions ; 
but such repetitions were unavoidable if the 
systematic character of the legislation above 
pointed out was to be preserved. Thus the pre- 
sent chapter, on a superficial view, might seem 
as Knobel has suggested, to be connected with 
the law of sacrifice; but on examination it will 
be at once seen that the subject here is the sanc- 
tification of animal food, and to this sacrifice, 
although generally necessary, is only incidental. 
Or, as Knobel also suggests, it might seem to be 
connected with the laws of clean und unclean 
food of ch. xi.; but the purpose is wholly differ- 
ent,—there the question is what may be eaten; 
here, how it shall be eaten. In both cases, the 
former chapters have for their main point, the 
laying down of the conditions under which 
Israel may enter into communion with God; 
these that follow deal with the conduct of the 
daily life, by means of which they may continue 
in that communion. The eating of animal food 
naturally comes first into consideration, as the 
act which must be continually repeated and 
continually thrust upon the attention.—F. G.]. 

‘2. Our section begins with the most inti- 
mately connected ways of preserving holiness: 
(a) of the slaying, (4) of the blood, (c) of the 
use of the flesh. 

‘¢3, Every slaying of aclean animal designed for 
food must take place before the door of the ta- 
bernacle of congregatior quite without excep- 
tion, whether the slayer was within or without the 


camp. That is every slaying of an animal was 
put in relation with the peace offering, and thus 
also was a sort of sacrifice.” [te does not ap- 
pear from the text that the slaying itself took 
place at the door of the tabernacle, but only the 
offering, as in the case of all other sacrifices. 
The animal was probably slain where the other 
victims were slain, this being passed over in the 
text as already provided for in the law of sac- 
rifice. These slayings for food were in every 
particular, not merely like, but actual peace 
offerings, unless a distinction should be sought 
in the fact that there is here no especial pro- 
vision for giving a portion to the priests; but 
that, like the place of slaying, has already been 
provided for in the law of sacrifice. That the 
meaning of this passage is, that all sacrificial 
animals killed for food must first be vifered as 
victims in sacrifice, is plain from the removal 
of the restriction in Deut. xii. 15, 20, 21. It is 


also shown by the use of DMW instead of M3! in 


ver, 8, a distinction carefully observed in the 
killeth of the A. V. From 8. Augustine and 


Theodoret down, however, there has always been 
a difference of opinion upon this point among 
interpreters; most modern commentators, how- 
ever (as Rosenmiiller, Knobel, Keil, Kalisch, 
Clark, efe.) agree that the law must relate to all 
killing of animals for food. Not much animal 
food was used in the wilderness, as is evidenced 
by the various murmurings of the people, the 
manna forming their chief support. It is to be 
remembered that this part of the law, as far as 
ver. 7, is made obligatory only upon the Israel- 
ites, and even for them was in force only du- 
ring the life in the wilderness; while the rest 
of the chapter includes also “the stranger ’”’ 
in its requirements.—F. G.]. ‘The offering, 
indeed, consisted in this, that the animal was 
brought to the Tabernacle of congregation, and 
placed before the priest, and that the priest 
sprinkled the blood of the same on the altar, 
and burned the fat for a sweet savour. 
The same rule was obligatory for the strangers 
not of Israel, if they wished not only to slay, 
but with their slaying to bring also a burnt or 
peace offering—they might offer only before the 
door of the tabernacle of congregation; for the 
public worship of false gods was forbidden in 
Israel (Ex. xxiii. 82, 88).” [This law, in regard 
to sacrificing, is made obligatory upon the 
strangers, as well as upon the house of 
Israel in vers. 8, 9; but the previous part of 
the law (vers. 1-7) applies only to the Israelites. 
Both were restrained from offering sacrifices 
elsewhere; but only the latter were obliged to 
make offerings of all animals slain for food.— 
F. G.] “The opposite, which was at the same 
time to be avoided by the Israelites, reads thus: 
they shall no more saorifice their sacri- 
fices to the he-goats (Luther: the field- 
devils), as to those which they who are in the 
snare whore after. Thus we understand the 
expression in reference to this, not as a reproach: 
whieh they whore after hitherto, or are inclined 


to whore after.” [The Heb. is D'Jt DD TW 
DIT INN, which seems sufficiently well expressed 
in the A. V., and this is ststained (either in the 
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present or the past tense) by all the ancient 
versions.—F. G.] ‘Rightly the Egyptian wor- 
ship of the he-goat was remembered, which was 
a deification of the generative desire, and con- 
sequently of sensuality, and the biblical expres- 
sion to whore after applies in this connection 
with double force. It can thus be perceived 
that the offering of the slain flesh, besides the 
religious idea, had also the moral purpose of 
hindering unrestrained luxury. But with the 
sacrifice of the slain animal, the fact was at the 
same time declared, that in truth every animal 
enjoyed in the fear of God was offered to the 
Lord; that the man who must offer himself to 
Jehovah must also place his slaying of an ani- 
mal under the aspect of giving it up to Jehovah, 
if he wished to keep it holy. Therefore also the 
transgression is treated as a blood-guiltiness, 
and would be visited upon them by Jehovah as 
@ murder. Since man has the right to shed the 
blood of an animal only from Jehovah, and in 
relation to Jehovah (to whom everything, with 
this, must revert as a sacrifice), a reckless slay- 
ing of an animal appears in the text as the be- 
ginning of a criminal blood-shedding, which on 
a descending path, may end in the murder of 
man.’’ [Vers. 1-7. Ver. 4. Blood shall he 
imputed unto that man; he hath shed 
blood. This does not mean that murder is to 
be imputed to the offender, but that the blood 
of the animal which be has actually shed is to 
be reckoned to his charge. The reason of both 
this precept and that against the eating of blood 
ia given in ver. 11: Blood had been divinely 
appointed as a means of atonement. If now the 
animal slain was one allowable for sacrifice, and 
its blood was not used for atonement, the offen- 
der was guilty of a misuse of that which God 
had appointed for this purpose, and he must be 
held responsible for the wasted blood. By ana- 
logy, the blood of animals that were not sacrifi- 
cial (vers. 18, 14) must also be treated with 
respect. It is important to note this meaning 
of the passage, for nowhere in Scripture is any- 
thing ever said to be imputed to a2 man by God 
which does not really belong to him.—That 
man shall be cut off from among his peo- 
ple.—The slighting of the Divinely appointed 
means of atonement was a sin which struck so 
deeply at the root of the theocratic and typical 
law that it was inconsistent with membership 
among the holy people. The offender must be 
excommunicated. Ver. 5. A further reason is 
here given for the law of ver. 4. It is only 
applied to peace offerings, for this was the only 
kind of sacrifice that could be used by the peo- 

le for food, the subject of this paragraph. 

his reason is further developed in ver. 7. It 
would seem that the Israelites, very lately come 
out of Egypt, were more or less in the habit, so 
common among all nations of antiquity agen 6 
1 Cor. viii.; x. 25-28), of consecrating all ani- 
mal food by first offering the animal to the 
Deity ; and this custom, if allowed to be carried 
out by the people at their own pleasure, would 
become, and indeed had already become (ver. 
7) a fruitful source of idolatry. Entirely to cut 
off this, it is provided that all such offerings must 
be brought first unto the door of the taber- 
nacle, the place of the sole worship of Jehovah; 
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and second, unto the priest, as His ropresent- 
ative, and the mediator between Him and the 
people. The custom of sacrificing in the open 
field also prevailed among the nations of classic 
antiquity, and was so inveterate among the 
Israelites as to be spoken of by both Hoses 
xii, 11) and Jeremiah (xiii. 27). Ver. 7. 

nto demons.—The Hebrew word, as noted 


under Textual, is the same as that for he-goats, 
OY YY. Onkelos has {"1'Y, the same word as 
is used in Deut. xxxii. 17, meaning demons. 


It is doubtful whether the word is used of an 
actual worship of a false god under the form of 
a goat, or only figuratively. Certainly at a 
later date there was in Thmuis, the capital of 
the Mendesian nome in lower Egypt, and there- 
fore near the residence of the Israelites, a hor- 
rible and licentious worship of the fertilizing 
principle in nature, represented by a he-goat 
a se c. Ap. ii. 7; Herod. ii. 42, 46; Diod. 

ic. i. 18; Strabo, lib. xvii. o. 19, 802; o. 40, 
818); it may be doubted whether this, in its full 
development, existed as early as the time of 
Moses; but very likely it may have already 
been known in its germ, and have been commu- 
nicated to the Israelites (comp. Hengatenberg 
Eg. and the Books of Moses, Am. Ed., p. 216). 
The strong tendency of the Israelites to adopt 
idolatrous forms of worship borrowed from 
Egypt had already been shown in the instance 
of the golden calf; and we find again (2 Chron. 
xi, 15) this very worship of the he-goat (A. V. 
devils) mentioned along with the calves of Jero- 
boam, who had sojourned so long in Egypt be- 
fore ascending his throne.—This shall be a 
statute forever does not refer to the sacri- 
ficing of animals designed for food, which was 
revoked with the termination of the life in the 
wilderness; but to the worship of demons, 
which is the immediate subject.—F. G.] 

‘Knobel thinks this statute forever was 
abolished later, when the animals were no longer 
brought to the Tabernacle or to the Temple; 
but the principal thought is the consecration to 
Jehovah, the religious slaying, and in this the 
statute (the busk of an idea) remains among the 
Jews continually, even to this day. But the 
idea itself remains continually in the Christian 
community. From this type it follows also that 
that use of animal food was sacrilegious in which 
the distinction between the nature of man and 
of animals was obliterated.”’ 

«4, Most solemnly is the use of blood forbid- 
den. There follows immediately the menace of 
punishment in the strongest terms for the 
stranger aa well as for the Israelite: I will 
even set my face against that soul that 
eateth blood, and will cut him off from 
among his people [ver. 10]. The reason is 
this: the soul or hfe of the flesh, its soul-like 
life-principle, is in the blood. But the blood 
belongs, as does all Jife, to Jehovah, and He has 
given it to the Israelites only for a definite pur- 
pose, that they may with it atone for, or cover, 
their souls. The blood is the atonement for the 
life, since in the blood the life is given over to 
the judgment of Jehovah for deliverance and for 
pardon. Therefore the prohibition is here re- 
peated, as it has also been already expressed. 
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Even to the blood of beasts that man slays in 
the chase, to the very birds, this prohibition 
applies, although this blood was not offcred ; it 
was to be poured out and covered with earth— 
it was to be buried. The burial is generally 
analogous tothe sprinkling of the blood upon 
the altar, as the earth is an altar in the widest 
sense—it is a symbol of the atonement of the 
life, which lies in the resignation of the life. 
As physiology confirms the proposition that the 
blood is the especial source of life in living 
creatures, so do justice and the philosophy of 
religion confirm the proposition that death atones 
for the guilt of life—so far as it is on this side 
of death (Rom. vi. 7). And the use of blood 
must appear wicked as long as blood was the 
means of atonement. Bat the analogue for this 
oe for all times, is the making common of 
ife, of death, of blood, the self-willed invasion 
of the destiny of man.’’ [Vers. 10-14. Lange 
has not here called attention especially to vers. 
8, 9, which show that the stranger was allowed 
to offer both the burnt offering and the sao- 
rifice (i. ¢. the peace offering) ; only in so doing 
he must conform to the law in offering it at the 
door of the tabernacle. This command is given 
here because the previous statute being only 
applicable to the Israelite, and the stranger not 
being required to offer as sacrifices the animals 
he might kill for food, he might have claimed 
the liberty also of offering sacrifices at his own 
pleasure. The penalty of ver. 9, since it applies 
equally to the stranger, cannot be restricted to 
excommunication, but must be understood either 
of banishment from the land or else of the pun- 
ishment of death. The object, as already no- 
ticed, and as is evident from the amplification 
of the law in Deut. xii., was at once to prevent 
idolatrous sacrifices, aud also to keep up the 
idea of the sacrifice as having only a typical 
and not an intrinsio efficacy, since it could only 
be allowed at all when its blood was sprinkled 
on the altar by the appointed priest. The other 
injunctions that follow in this chapter, equally 
with the present one, are applicable to strangers 
as well as Israelites. In ver. 10 the expression 
set my face against means that God will take 
the punishment of the offence into His own 
hands; He will oppose and reject the offender. 
In ver. 11 the vicarious character of the atone- 
ment effected by means of the sacrifices is very 
clearly brought out; the soul, the yw 77, the prin- 
ciple of animal life, is in the blood, and for that 
reason the “soul’’ of animals was given to man to 
make an atonement for his own “‘soul;’”’ by the 
giving up of the life of the animal the life of man 
was spared. Nothing is said here of the higher 
spiritual principle in man, because—even if the 
people could have understood such a distinctioo— 
there was nothing answering to this in the brute. 
Nothing in the victim could be a vicarious sub- 
stitute for this; that want could be met only by 
the sacrifice of Calvary. Meantime, however, 
this was symbolized and set forth, as far as the 
nature of the case allowed, by the substitution 
of the animal life of the victim for the animal 
life of man. The blood, therefore, maketh an 
atonement by means of the soul which is 
in it. See Textual note 8. The statement is not 
here, that the blood makes atonement for the 
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soul, asin the A. V.; this idea has already been 
expressed in the previous clause, and row is 
added the statement of how this is effected, lest 
there should seem to be a virtue in the mere 
blood itself as such. With this exposition of the 
meaning of the passage itself must be connected 
the whole typical significance of sacrifice; and 
in view of this there is truth in the explanation 
of Theodoret, of the Jewish expositors, and of 
the great mass of commentators, that the animal 
life of the victims was accepted in place of the 
rational soul of man; the former died that the 
latter might live. But that this sense can only 
be held in view of the connection of the type 
with the Antitype was long ago seen by St. Au- 
gustine (Quest. 57 tm Hept.). In ver. 18 the 
particular is put for the general; as during the 
life of the wilderness most animals used for food 
whioh were not sacrificial were taken in the 
chase, this stands for all such animals. But af- 
terward te xii. 15, 16, 22-24) the same di- 
rection of pouring out the blood upon the earth 
is applied to all animals slain for food. The ob- 
ject of the command to cover the blood was pro- 
bably double; first, simply to prevent the dese- 
cration of the blood as the vehicle of the animal 
soul; second, to avoid any abuse of it to super- 
stitious and idolatrous uses. Ver. 14 once more 
repeats with emphasis the prohibition of the 
eating of the blood, and for the same reason— 
because the blood is the soul, ¢ ¢., the vehicle of 
the animal life.—F. G.] 

6. ‘‘ The use of unclean flesh (ver. 15) could not 
be placed on an equality with the foregoing sina, 
since it might take place through many forms 
of thoughtlessness ; but nevertheless it was pre- 
vented through the natural loathing. Hence the 
offender, in the first instance, fell only into the 
first grade of the law of purification; but if he 
neglected this, he had to make expiation for his 
misdeed. 

‘Keil (following Baumgarten) entitles the 
section chap. xvii.—xx. the holiness of the daily 
life of the Israelites, and chap. xvii. particularly 
the holiness of food. Certainly the sanctification 
of the eating of flesh leads to the sanctification 
of food generally. On ‘the onenegs of soul and 
blood,’ see Keil, p. 126.” [Trans. pp. 409-10. 
See also Clark’s note If. at the end of this chap- 
ter. The prohibition of flesh that bad not been 
properly slaughtered evidently rests on the fact 
that its blood had not been poured out. Still, as 
even in this case most of the blood would be ool- 
lected in the larger vessels of. the body, and 
would not appear as blood in the flesh that was 
eaten, there is less stringency in the prohibition. 
The defilement, however, was still considerable, 
and involved alike for the Israelite and the 
stranger, the washing of the clothes and the 
bathing of the person, and remaining unclean 
until the evening (ver. 15). That which died 
of itself, or that which was torn, are here 
classed together, as also in chap. xxii. 8. Ia 
Ex. xxii. 81 the latter is commanded to be given 
to the dogs, and in Deut. xiv. 21 the former is 
allowed to be given to the stranger, or sold to an 
alien. There appears to have ‘been a certain 
degree of distinction between the two, although 
both are forbidden to the Israelite. That which 
died of itself was also forbidden to the stranger 
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during the intimate association of Israelite and 
stranger in the camp life of the wilderness, but 
this law was relaxed in Deuteronomy in view of 
the better separated life in the land of Canaan. 
Such food, however, was always considered 
polluting to the Israelite (Ez. iv. 14; xliv. pet 
and its touch, as has already been seen (xi. 39) 
communicated defilement. At the council of Je- 
rusalem (Aots xv. 29) the prohibition of “things 
strangled” is still continued in connection with 
the prohibition of blood.—F. G. ] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


I. The command that all sacrifices should be 
offered in one place was plainly a part of that 
educational law which had been added because 
of transgressions. There had been no such re- 
striction laid upon the patriarchs; and under 
the law itself, it was often dispensed with by 
Divine command, or with the Divine approval, as 
in the case of Samuel, of David, of Solomon, and 
of Elijah. Its purpose was to teach symbolically 
the Divine unity, and to prevent the worship of 
false gods. When this lesson had been suffi- 
ciently taught came the hour “ when neither in 
this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem,’’ men should 
‘¢worship the Father’’ (Jno. iv. 21). 

II. When the Israelites sacrificed otherwise 
than at the tabernacle, though the idols to which 
they professed to offer might be nothing. yet 
really they sacrificed to demons. So St. Paul 
teaches it was with the sacrifices of the heathen 
in his time (1 Cor. x. 19, 20), and he warns 
Christians that by aoe of those sacrifices 
they came into fellowship with demons, and this 
was incompatible with partaking of “the coup 
of the Lord.’’ The same consequences must in 
all ages attend the offering of the homage of the 
heart elsewhere than to God. 

III. This unfaithfulness to God is represented 
here, a6 so constantly in the later Scriptures, 
by conjugal infidelity. As husband and wife 
are no longer twain, but one flesh, so are the 
faithful united to their Head in one body, and 
any giving of superior allegiance to another is as 
the sin of marriage unfaithfulness. 

IV. The blood and the soul, or animal life 
(WD), are here connected together, and the same 


word is used of the sacrifice of Christ, Isa. liii. 
10, and the corresponding Greek word (ywy7) 
repeatedly by our Lord Himeelf (Matt. xx. 28; 
Jno. x. 11, ete.). Hegave His life (yvy#) for us. 
In view of the connection established in this 
chapter between this and the blood, a fresh sig- 
nificance attaches to His words of institution of 
the Lord’s Supper (Matt. xxvi. 27, 28). The 
drinking of the cup which He gave, is the com- 
munion in His sacrifice for the remission of sins. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Lange: ‘‘That animal food as used by man, 
was to be kept holy by a religious consecration 
and slaying, excludes the use of flesh that is un- 
hallowed or has been offered to demons. Man 
was to have a feeling for the suffering of the ani- 
mal, for the sacrificial particular of the act of 
slaying, for the religio-moral duty of thankful 
and moderate use of flesh. Hence there is an 
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element of truth also in the dogma of the vege- 
tarians. But all blood must be reserved as an 
offering to Jehovah; for Jehovah alone is the 
Author of life, the God of all souls, and itisa 
crime to encroach greedily upon His domain. 
But how does the eating of blood in Christendom 
agree with this, as the council of the Apostles 
erin xv.) have forbidden it, and as it is still 
orbidden in the Oriental Church? The New 
Testament thought is the holiness and inviola- 
bility of everything living tm ttself, since a cre- 
ative breath of life dwells in it. If man, without 
an object, sheds blood or destroys life, he de- 
stroys the sanctuary of Divine goodness. The 
outline of the legal prescription disappears be- 
hind these thoughts. Men may be very careful, 
as in Byzantium and in Russia, to avoid the eat- 
ing of blood, and still be in many ways crimi- 
nally careless with life, even with the life of 
man, Connected with the eating of flesh, the 
eating of the flesh of an animal that has died of 
itself, or been torn by wild beasts, is also forbid- 
den, even if in aslighter degree. In the fact 
that such a use of flesh has in itself something 
savage, and is a source of many sicknesses, lies 
the permanent thought of this legal command.”’ 


Calvin notes that the command to sacrifice in 
one place was to avoid corruption of the saori- 
ficea, and the direction to bring the offering to 
the priest was to direct the people to the One 
Mediator to come. Thus everywhere the law is 
our school-master to point us to Christ. No of- 
fering acceptable to God can be offered except 
through Him, and all enjoyment of daily life must 
be made holy through His mediation. 


God does not impute to man the fault which is 
not his; but the fault which is really his ma 
be far more serious than he supposes. The kill- 
ing of an animal otherwise than God allowed, 
was the shedding of blood—of blood which had 
been given for man’s atonement; and so now, 
many sins which seem upon the surface mere 
sins of frivolity and thoughtleasness, will prove 
on closer examination to be deep offences against 
the love of Him who shed His biood for us on 
the cross. 


Any offering of sacrifice otherwise than in the 
way of God’s appointment, became to the Isra- 
elites a sacrificing to demons; so any giving to 
other objects of the supreme affection He re- 
quires for Himself, becomes to us idolatry. Comp. 
Eph. v. 5; Col. iii. 5. 

Strangers must in many respects come under 
the laws given to the people of God. Men do 
not escape the responsibility of obedience by re- 
fusing to acknowledge allegiance, and to be num- 
bered with His people. 

In the treatment of the blood of the wild ani- 
mal ies taught the general principle of congruity 
in matters which are not the subject of direct 
precepts. Man should order all his ways in har- 
mony with the conduct which in certain things 
is directly commanded. Especially under the 
Christian dispensation is this principle of wide 
application. Here principles are given rather 
than detailed precepts, to guide our conduct, and 
we must largely be governed by the arent 4 
and fitness of things, and their harmony wi 
shat which is commanded. 
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SECOND SECTION. 


Holiness of the Marriage Relation. 
Cuarprzern XVIII. 


“The keeping holy of marriage, af all sexual relations, and of all the relations of life in general.” 
CHaprers XVIII.—XX. 


A.—“THE KEEPING HOLY OF MARRIAGE AND OF ALL SEXUAL RELATIONS UNDER 
THE PENALTY OF THE CHEREM.”—Lanas. 


Coaprer XVIII. 


PRELIMINARY NOTE. 
On the ‘‘Prohibited Degrees” and on the Marriage Laws of the Heathen. 


The law declaring under what conditions sex- 
ual intercourse is forbidden is given in the pre- 
sent chapter; the punishment of disobedience in 
the several cases is declared in xx. 10-21. The 
latter is naturally less full, leaving the punish- 
ment in some instances to be inferred from ana- 
logy; and in one case it is considered by some 
commentators that there is a slight extension of 
the law here given. See on xx. 20. The law 
covers all sexual intercourse whether by formal 
marriage or by simple concubinage; and when 
the wives of various persons are mentioned, the 
term includes their wives when living, and their 
widows when they were themselves dead. It is 
remarkable that it makes no exception in favor 
of such marriages as had occurred among the 
ancestors of the Israelites, as in the case of Ja- 
cob, from which they were themselves descended. 
(The marriage of Abraham with Sarah was pro- 
bably with his niece, the word sister allowing of 
this latitude). 

The whole law is expressed in reference to the 
man, since the inception of such relations rests 
with him; but it would be a mistake to suppose 
that a precisely parallel list might be drawn up 
also for the woman. Differences are introduced 
by the law of the Levirate marriage (an institu- 
tion much more ancient than the time of Moses, 
see Gen. xxxviii.), and by the general relation 
of protector and protected; the law therefore 
applies to the woman only in the case of those 
relationships in which the man is forbidden to 
have intercourse with her. Some of the degrees 
which are prohibited implicitly are not expressly 
mentioned: thus connection with a daughter is 
not mentioned by itself, although necessarily in- 
volved in the prohibition of intercourse with a 
woman and her daughter in ver. 17; that with 
a step-mother is included in ver. 8, and is espe- 
cially mentioned as the subject of one of the 


curses in Deut. xxvii. 28; that with a grand- 
mother is not mentioned at all, either because it 
was considered unnecessary to do so, or else be- 
cause it was sufficiently implied by the other pro- 
hibitions. The whole law is expressly grounded 
(vers. 2, 8, 24-27) upon the duty of avoiding the 
abominable customs of the Egyptians and the 
Canaanites, so that there was the less necessity 
for express mention of anything which was not 
practised by them. 


The principle on which the prohibitions reat 
(ver. 6) is expressly declared to be nearness of 
relationship; and although the Hebrew expres- 
sion employed for this (di. flesh of bis flesh) 
might in itself apply only to blood relations, yet 
it is distinctly extended in the law to relations 
by affinity also, though not always to the same 
degree. In the remoter degrees the relationship 
is affected by other considerations, so that in 
parallel cases, sometimes one connection is for- 
bidden while the other is not mentioned. Gene- 
rally, the whole list might be included in the 
single prohibition that no man might be connec- 
ted with a woman who stood, or who might come 
to stand to him in the position of a ward; no one 
who could be included in the family of which he 
was head. In this connection the LXX. trans- 
lation in ver. 6 is to be noted: dvfpuroe wpde 
révra oKela capxd¢ avrov ob mpocedcioetar. Such 
a description, however, would not be quite ac- 
curate, since the niece is not included in the list 
of prohibited degrees; and there are two pro- 
hibited cases which would not come under the 
description. These are the maternal aunt, who 
would form a part of the wife's father’s or bro- 
ther’s family; and the wife's sister, forbidden 
only during the life-time of the wife. 


The prohibited degrees may be conveniently 
arranged under the three following heads : 
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a. Relations by Blood. 


1. Mother, ver. 7. @. Aunt on either side, vers. 12, 13. 3. Sister ani half sister, vers. 9, 1L. 
4. ter, ver. 17. 6. Grand-daughter, vers. 10. 


b. Direct Relations by Affinity. 


6. Mother-in-law, ver. 17. 7. Step-mother, ver. 8. 8. Step-daughter, ver. 17. 
9. Step-grand-daughter, ver. 17. 


c. Indirect Relations by Affinity. 
10. Father's brother's wife, ver. 14. 11. Brother’s wife, ver. 16. 12. Dcughter-in-law, ver. 15. 


In addition to these there is a temporary pro- | license to passion, contrary to what they might 
hibition of the wife’s sister during the wife’s | have known to be right. 
own life. ‘Marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is 
‘ clearly allowed under the Levitical law, not 
ee seb ania yas aa eae were sserels by not being prohibited; but being pro- 
lor was pormivtedeamony the Ecretinne be ox. | bibited during the lifetime of the sister first taken 
r wee perm among the Egyptians by ex-/ 1, wife, it becomes doubly certain that it was 
press law in consequence of the legend in their permitted afterwards. It is even made still moro 
mythology of the marriage of Osiris with his clear by the reason aasigned; the relations of 
an Isis Diod. a hi 27; Philo de Sp. Legg: two wives of the same man are not apt to be 
near beginning), and this custom continued, at friendly, and Moses would not allow either that 
least te the royal family, quite down to the time | the natural affection of sisters should be sub- 
of a ek ba by the egg Cass. we jected to this strain, or that the inevitable ani- 
Deep: See h aeahi di ). : fe regard tO | rosities of the harem should be increased by: 
eres. bdr = rb ireot *. eneee laseas the previous familiar relation of sisters. On the 
1Og 1A Fegerd to the Vansanites, Dot among tet other hand, the marriage with a brother's widow 
Medes and the Persians it was practised from | 1, ¢orbidden, evidently because she became 
the earliest times, as also among the Indians and the ward of the surviving brother; and because 
the Ethiopians. (See the authorities in Knobel), | 214, i¢ the brother had died childless while she 
and all these nations appear to have permitted remained his wife, the survivor was bound to 
also marriage with a daughter. Marriage with take her by a Levirate marriage. In either case 
m Bieter geld heey rig nae ‘ea. (iE See her children were to be reckoned to the deceased 
rere M vee tha olan molten ( re hava | Prother, and hence the penalty for violating this 
). pn, Sigh Maced scehe vdeo _ precept in xx. 21 is that they shall be childless, 
been universal among Oriental monarchs, and i. e., that any children born to such a union 
the inheritance of the father’s seraglio one of should be. Foskoned ia the. wenealovies: not-ic 
the marks of succession to his throne. Hence them: ‘butte the deceased ee i et The law 
ee id shia etic ie ee ae neds therefore in this case must be considered as based 
- hi 1 Ki 4a os 98 Marri & rn upon questions of civil polity and not upon affi- 
him (1 Kings ii, 13-25). Marriage with 8) 1iy “Hence it does not apply to the parallel 
wife's step-mother, however, perth forbidden, case of the deceased wife’s sister; for she could 
and a notable instance of it is in David’s inhe-| | ever have formed a part of her brother-in-law’s 


riting the wives of his father-in-luw Saul, spoken h . 
is . ousehold under the family system of the He- 
of sa a mark of the Divine favor, 2 Sam. xii. 8. brews. In the punishments denounced in ch. 


xx. against the sins here prohibited, it will be 
found that a distinction is made in the degree 
of guilt. One, and the larger class, is to be ca- 
pitally punished (in one case even the bodies of 
both parties are to be burnt), while in the other 
class the penal’y is simply that ‘‘they shall be 
childlees.” It cannot be supposed that a per- 
petual miracle was to be maintained through all 
the ages of Israel’s history; but the meaning 
evidently is that the children of such marriages 
should be reckoned not to their actual father, 
but to the former hasbind of the woman. Inthe 
strong feeling of the Israelites in regard to pos- 
terity, this penalty seems to have been sufficient. 
(An instance of this use of the word childless is 
to be found in Jer. xxii. 80 compared with 1 
Chr. iii. 17, 18). It is not to be supposed that 
the more remote of the prohibited degrees were 
among the abominations for which the Canaan- 
ites were to be cut off; but on the other hand 
adultery and the other horrible sins mentioned 
in vers. 20-28 were undoubtedlf¥ among their 
customs. , 


The marriages here forbidden are spoken of 
as crimes in the Canaanites for which they were 
about to be punished. While it is not necessary 
to extend this to each particular, still it must be 
recognized that the prohibited degrees generally 
were such as could be understood by the light 
of nature or such dim tradition of the Divine 
will as might have been accessible to the Ca- 
naanites. Accordingly, it is well known that the 
prohibited degrees among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans were for the most part the same as in the 
laws of Moses. Solon indeed permitted mar- 
riage with a half-sister by the father only, and 
Lycurgus with a half-sister by the mother only 
(Philo de Sp. Legg., pp. 601, F. E.l., Geneva, 
1613) ; but the early Roman law went even far- 
ther than the Levitical in forbidding marriages 
between uncles and nieces, and between cousins 
german, which was only relaxed in the 2d cent. 
before our era (Liv. xlii. 84; Cie. pro Cluent. V. 
quoted by Clark). Similar laws, too, might be 
quoted from other nations, showing that those 
of the Egyptians and Canaanites were simply a 
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Literature.—Michaeclis, Laws of Moses; Ab- | numerous references in Calmet on this chapter. 
bandlung tiber die Khegesetze Mosie; Saalschuts, | Also, John Fry, The cases of marriage between 
Mos. Recht; Selden, uxor ebr. Bee also the | sear kindred, etc. London, 1756. 


Caarraz XVIII. 1-90. 


1,2. Awp the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of Israel, 
3 and say unto them, I am the Lorp your After the doings of the land of 
Egypt, wherein ye dwelt, shall ye not do: and after the doings of the land of 
Canaan, whither I sae ou, shall ye not do: neither shall ye walk in their ordi- 
4 nances [statutes*]. Yeshall do my judgments, and keep mine ordinances [statutes], 
5 to walk therein: I am the Lorp your God. Ye shall therefore keep *my statutes, 
and *my judgments: which if a man do, he shall live in them: I am the Lorp. 
6 None of you shall approach to any that is near of kin‘ to him, to uncover their 
7 nakedness: Iam the Lorp. The nakedness of thy father, or [even*] the naked- 
ness of thy mother, shalt thou not uncover: she ts thy mother; thou shalt not 
8 uncover her nakedness. The nakedness of thy father’s wife shalt thou not uncover: 
9 it is thy father’s nakedness. The nakedness of thy sister, the hter of th 
father, or daughter of thy mother, whether she be born® at home, or born abroad, 
10 even their’ nakedness thou shalt not uncover. The nakedness of thy son’s daugh- 
ter, or of‘thy daughter's daughter, even their nakedness thou shalt not uncover: 
11 for their’s ts thine own nakedness. The nakedness of thy father’s wife's rr: bail 
| begotten of thy father, she ts thy sister, thou shalt not uncover her nakedness. 
12 Thou shall not uncover the nakedness of thy father’s sister :* she is thy father’s 
13 near kinswoman.‘ Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy mother’s sister : 
14 for she ts thy mother’s near kinswoman.‘ Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness 
of thy father’s brother,’ thou shalt not approach to his wife: she ts thine aunt. 
15 Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy daughter in law: she ts thy son’s 
16 wife; thou shalt not uncover her nakedness. Thou shalt not uncover the naked- 
17 ness of thy brother's wife: it ts thy brother’s nakedness, Thou shalt not uncover 
the nakedness of a woman and her daughter, reither shalt thou take her son’s 
daughter, or her daughter's daughter, to uncover her nakedness; for they are her 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
2 Ver. 3. “31. Entroducturue eum. Present for the future.” Rosenmiiller. 
2 Ver. 3. DIPnpnot. npn is variously and epparently arbitrarily rendered In the A. V. ordinance and siatute, 
oe ee Yer T* 


beside the occasional renderings, cusiom, manner and rite, There is no reason hig Asay ear co pana not be uniform, 
and as statute is the more common, and hitherto in Lev. the uniform, rendering, is adopted. 


8 Ver. 5. One MS. and the LXX. insert twice the word all. At the end of the verse the LXX. adds your God. 

4 Ver. 6. 173 WHEAYD-Yp, lit. to any Aleck of bs flesh, The distinction between “Vis and “WKty ls not under 
stood. The derivative of the latter, TTR, is used in ver. 17 (where only it occurs) of blood relationship. The margia 
of the A. V. gives “Heb. remainder of his flesh” according to the pointing, We. In vers. 12, 13, Wt fe used alone of 


near blood relationship. 
§ Ver. 7. That the copulative | ought not to be rendered digjunctively as in the A. V. is evident from the latter part 


of the verse. LXX. has xai, Vulg. of. 

¢ Ver. 9. NT}, according to the Masoretic punctuation, fe Hiphil, and must therefore be taken as active, agreeing 
with mother, and mean “who hath borne children whether at home or abroad.” The A. Y., however, in common with all 
the ancient versions, has taken it as passive, [1°2:9, agreeing with daughter. For the rightfulness of this, Michactis 
earnestly contends (Laws of Moses, Art. 114, 115). See Comment. 

7 Ver. 9. The 8am., 18 MSS. and the Syr. have the pronoun in the sing. The Vulg. omits it. 

8 Ver. 12. In the same construction in the following verse ‘3—/or is supplied; it is found here also in 4 MSS. and in 
the versions generally, : 

9 Ver. 14. The expletive conjunction } is here supplied in the Sam., in 95 MBS., and some ancient versions, 
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18 near kinswomen: it ts wickedness. Neither shalt thou take a wife to her sister,! 
to vex her, to uncover her nakedness, beside the other in her life time. 
19 Also thou shalt not approach unto a woman to uncover her nakedness, as long 
20 as she is put apart for her uncleanness. Moreover thou shalt not lie carnally with 
21 thy neighbours wife, to defile thyself with her. And thou shalt not let any of thy 
seed pass through the fire to Molech [thou shalt not dedicate any of thy seed to 
22 Molech"], neither shalt thou profane the name of thy God: I am the Lorp. Thou 
23 shalt not lie with mankind, as with womankind: it 1 abomination. Neither shalt 
thou lie with any beast: to defile thyself therewith: neither shall any woman stand 
before a beast to lie down thereto: it 1s confusion. 
24  Defile not ye yourselves in any of these things: for in all these the nations are 
25 defiled which I cast out” before you: and the land is defiled: therefore I do visit 
26 the iniquity thereof upon it, and the land itself yomiteth” out her inhabitants. Yeo 
shall therefore keep" my statutes and my judgments, and shall not commit any of 
these abominations; nevher any of your own nation, nor any stranger that sojourn- 
27 eth among you: (for all these abominations have the men of the land done, which 
28 were before you, and the land is defiled ;) that the land spue-not you out also, when 
29 ye defile it, as it spued” out the nations that were before you. For whosoever shall 
commit any of these abominations, even the souls that commit them shall be cut off 
30 from among their people. Therefore shall ye keep mine ordinance, that ye commit 
not any one of these abominable customs [statutes*], which were committed before 
you, and that ye defile not yourselves therein: I am the Lorp your God. 


% Ver. 18. There can be here no question of the exact literalnees of the rendering of the text of the A. V.; that of the 
n is not a translation, but a more than doubtful tnlerpretation. It would be an absolute prohibition of polygamy, 
w is here out of the question, unless stress were laid, as Poole has done, upon the purpose of such marriage, to vex 3 


but the word Vly Yo press, to bind together, will not justify this. 
MD Ver.21. For “W3y71, Sam. and LXX. read PIpTI—to reduce to servitude. A similar idea, to dedicaté, may be 


gtven to the Heb. word as it stands. Vulg. uf consecretur, and similarly all the ancient versions. So the word is used, Ex. 

xili. 12. As this is the firet mention of Molech, and there is no word for fire, it is better to keep strictly to the original 

and translate dedicate, Rosenmuller, traducas. The corresponding expressions in xx. 2, 3, 4, have simply JAI give, 
—~vT 


without the following verb, According to the Masoretic punctuation Molech is always (except 1 Kings xi. 7) written with 
the article qn, and is rendered here and xx. 2, 3, 4, 5, by the LXX. dpxev, bat Jer. xxxil. (Gr. xxxix.) 35, 6 MoAdy 


PacwAovs, 1 Kings xi.7 (Gr. 5), simply 8 BaccAevs, and 2 Kings xxiii. 10, 8 MoAsy. 
12 Ver. 26. The Heb. has here the pronoun DJix in addition to the verbal suffix. It is omitted in the Sam. and in 3 


Mss. 
13 Vers, 24, 25, 28, In ver. 4 TWD is the Hiphil Part.=J am casting out, and in accordance with this the preterites 
RDA (which has the } conversive) of ver. 26 and mep WKD of ver. 28 are to be understood. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


This chapter consists of an introductory ex- 
hortation, vers. 2-5; the laws against incest, 
vers. 6-18; the prohibition of other kind of 
unchastity and unnatural crimes, vers. 19-23; 
and a concluding exhortation, vers. 24-80. 
‘¢The whole marriage law, as a holy limitation, 
marks two mutually opposite extremes or forms 
of excess: first, sins against the blood relation- 
ship, or against the fear of desecrating the com- 
mon source of life, the community of biood, 
vers. 1-18; secondly, sins of the dissolute dispo- 
sition, the horrible passing over the life-line of 
pure marriage, or the new relationship, into the 
various forms contrary to nature, vers. 19-80.” 
Lange. 

Vers, 2-5. This exhortation opens with re- 
minding the people I am the LORD your 
God, and closes with the abbreviation of the 
same formula: I am the LORD. The same 
expression occurs again in the midst of it (ver. 
4), and also at the opening of the law itself 
(ver. 6), in the midst of the third division of the 


chapter (ver. 21), and again at the olose of the 
whole. It is designed to impress most strongly 
upon the minds of the Israelites that the obser- 
vance of this law is a matter of covenant obliga- 
tion. And this is enforced by the contrast (ver. 
8) with the doings of the land of Egypt 
from which they had been delivered, ard the 
doings of the land of Canaan whose nations 
were about to be cast out to make room for them, 
It closes with the promise that if a man do the 
Divine statutes and judgments, he shall live 
in them. Not merely, he shall not be cut off 
by the punishments denounced against the trans- 
gression of these laws in ch. xx.; but he shall 
gain that true life of communion with God which 
accompanies the obedience to His commands, 
Comp. Ezek. xx. 11, 18, 21; Luke x. 28. ‘*This 
whole legislation bears on its front the name of 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, ver. 2, in the more 
definite signification that the Israelites should 
keep themselves holy in their personality, ¢. ¢. 
true to themselves, suitably to their personality, 
as Jehovah is holy (xix. 2). But the legislation 
took its occasion in this: that Israel, as the 
people hallowed by God, should form an instruo- 
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tive and rebuking contrast to the shameful sexual 
life of the land of Egypt, whence they bad just 
come out, and that still more shameful of the 
land of Canaan, whither they were gojog under 
the leadership of Jehovah. . . . That this legis- 
lation was not able in later days to prevent 
transgressions, e.g. in the family of David itself, 
is explained even from the essential nature of 
law. From this a careful critic would decide 
for the high Mosaic age of the law rather than 
for the contrary. 

‘That a most highly living inteligence per- 
vades the section results from the various signi- 
ficant expressions: the judgments and sta- 
tutes of Jehovah (ver. 4) become for the people 
the statutes and judgments (first law, and 
only afterwards the idea (ver. 5).” [Patrick 
says: “The Gemara Babylonica, mentioning 
these words, saith, it is a tradition of their doc- 
tors that by ppawn are to be understood such 


natural laws as all mankind are bound to ob- 
serve, though there were no written commands 
for them, such as those against idolatry, and 
those about uncovering the nakedness of such 
near relations as are here mentioned, and mur- 


der, ete. And by nipn such laws are meant 


as depended only on the pleasure of God, and 
obliged none but those to whom they were given, 
such as those about meats and garments and 
leprosy, etc.” F.G.] ‘That which is contrary 
to nature in the marriage of relations consists 
in this: that the man by his family life, which 
should be the foundation of new bonds of love 
and new families, mingles again egotisticallly 
with his own flesh (ne a9 Om); and 
that by profane conduct he exposed the obscure 
and hallowed origin of his own life (uncovered 
the shame), and thus repeated the sin of Ham (for 
the shame of the wife of near kin is also the shame 
of the father, xx. 11). Therefore also it is neces- 
sary to explain the saying which if a man do, 
he shall live in them in its particular connec- 
tion: all these directions tend to the furtherance 
of life, especially of the higher life, while the oon- 
trasted sexual relations produce death. 

‘sThe case of adultery is not considered, 
since the reference is to widows when connec- 
tions with those who have been married before are 
considered. . . . . The determining principle is 
that of community of blood (KW). But this is 


itself determined by the fundamental idea that 
man and wife are one. Hence it follows that 
the shame of the father’s wife is also the shame 
of the father himself (vers. 7,8). The shame 
of a grand-daughter was looked upon, since she 
was a descendant, as the shame of the grand- 
father himself (ver. 10). The shame of the sis- 
ter-in-law was thus also looked upon as the 
shame of the brother. 

. © As to the guilt and punishment, the death- 
penalty stands according to xx. 11 sqq. fur the 
carnal intercourse (not merely the marrying) 
with a father’s wife, with a daughter-in-law, with 
a half-sister ’’ [and hence of course with a full 
sister]; ‘(the punishment was, indeed, death by 
fire when one took a woman and her daughter 
together (that is 7D?).’’ [This necessarily in- 
cludes the case of a daughter, and of a wife’ 


mother. Michaelis (Laws, Art. 102) considers 
Vt as a forensic term used to express those 


forms of incest in which the woman is under the 
guardianship of the man, and derives the word 
from the Arabic in which ‘‘ Zimm means mar- 
riage, and Zimma the state of guardianship ( Cis- 
entela), from the word Zamm, to connect.” This 
sense is indeed appropriate for the very few 
places in which it occurs in the law (Lev. xviii. 
47; xix. 29; xx. 14 dis), but elsewhere it is used 
for any abominable wickedness (as Job xxxi. 11) 
especially lewdness (Judg. xx. 6). See Gesen. 
Thes.—F. G.]. ‘It is said indefinitely of the 
intercourse with a sister of the father or of tbe 
mother, they shall bear their iniquity (})3’).” 
[xx. 19. Michaelis (Art. 112, 2) observes in re- 
gard to these and the following kinds of pro- 
hibited marriages, that Moses tolerated “ their 
continuance, if once consummated. At least he 
nowhere enjoins a separation of the parties.”” It 
might be argued, indeed, that a forbidden mar- 
riage was utterly void, and therefore that its sin 
was constantly renewed as long as the parties 
continued to sustain towards each other the mar- 
riage relation; but certainly the penalty in the 
two following classes presupposes that they con- 
tinued to live together.—F. G.].  ‘*In contrast 
with this, it is said of him who slept with his 
father’s brother’s wife, they shall bear their 
sin (BRO) ; they shall die childless”’ [xx. 


20]. ‘So also of the case when any one takes 
his brother’s wife, that is 111) ( Levitical unclean- 


T 

ness), they shall be childless” [xx. 21]. 
‘¢ Thus the social punishment is not wholly ab- 
sent here also, but the principal thing was the 
threat of the Divine punishment of these con- 
nections with childlessness.” [On the meaning 
of this punishment, see the preliminary note. — 
F.G.]. ‘Since in all these cases the willingness 
on the woman’s side is assumed, the threat of the 
penalty is for both sides alike. It is worth while . 
to notice also the circumstance that the penal 
statutes which refer to the marriage of relations 
are mingled with other penal statutes (xx. 13, 
15, 16), a proof that here in chap. xx. another 
point of’ view is brought forward. But if in re- 
gard to the prohibition of the marriage with a 
brother’s widow childlessness was threatened, 
while later the prohibition could be changed re- 
latively into a command in the ordinance of the 
Levirate marriage” [the Levirate marriage took 
place only in case the brother died childless— 
F.G.];. ‘still there is made definitely prominent 
a principal end of the legislation in the manifold 
threat of childlesaness, which evidently extended 
also over the greater transgressions or reached 
the Cherem: marriage was to be protected, ob- 
served, and kept holy as the nursery for the 
raising of children, for new families, and truly 
for pure and hallowed families (comp. Com. on 
Jno., p. 47” [Am. Ed., p. 111]). 

‘‘It is well known that in the treatment of 
these prohibited degrees of marriage various 
motives have been given, among others the fol- 
lowing: the diminution and prevention of fami- 
lies in the marriage of relations. This motive 
comes out strongly here. Also in the expression 
in ver. 56, he shall live by them.” [A broader 
meaning may be given, as above, to ver. 5, and 
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the threat of childlessness has already been ex- 
plained (prel. note) as referring to the legal reck- 
oning of the children. If childlessness could be 
proved to be a natural penalty of the inter-mar- 
riage of near bluod relations, it would yet wholly 
fail to apply to cases of simple affinity, to which 
alone the penalty is attached in the law. Very 
striking is its inapplicability to the marriage with 
a brother’s wife, for if such a natural law existed, 
the Levirate marriage would have been wholly 
useless.—F.G.]. ‘But no less is there another 
motive here implied: the respect of kinship, 
(respectus parentele), and even the forcible ex- 
pression uncover the nakedness only brings 
out strongly the impiety which, in such oases, 
uncovers the fountains of its own life, which have 
been hitherto concealed by natural respect.”’ 

See this point discussed at length in Michaelis 
Fes 107) who decides that it had no influence 
in the Mosaic legislation.—F. G.]. ‘‘And it is 
plain, that with this unnatural going back of 
men to the roots of their own existence in this 
perversion of marriage, which is the specific 
school of the future, into a retrogressive move- 
ment, it must immediately follow that family ego- 
ism will be at the same time ever more and more 
cherished ; whereas the Theocracy, as the reli- 
gion of the future, seeks to establish marriage 
- on the basis of ever new conditions of love, for 
the purpose of building up a most intimate fel- 
lowship in the human family.”’** [See this mo- 
tive also discussed and rejected by Michaelis, 
Art. 106.—F. G.]. 

‘‘It is well known that the hierarohy and its 
theology has not only not explained ideaMy the 
law of the marriages of relations, has not only 
brought it over unchanged intothe new covenant; 
but has also stiffened it still more by another cal- 
culation of the degrees of relationship, by the 
addition of spiritual relationships, and by the 
prohibition to marry the sister of a deceased 
sisterf [wife]. In regard to heathen marriage 
customs, see Knobel, p. 502 sqq. 

‘+ That these marriage laws of Leviticus form 
& great and sharp contrast to the immoral cus- 
toms of the Egyptians and the Canaanites ex- 
presses the very cause of this legislation. More 
in regard to the immorality of the heathen may 
be found in Knobel, p. 502 sqq., in Keil, p. 127 
sqq.” [Trans. p. 418 note, p. 418], ‘‘and espe- 
cially in the Historisch-politischen Briefen of I. v. 
Raumer, P. 29 sqq. It is particularly worthy 
of notice that the Arabian morals have the great- 
est resemblance to these morals of the law, which 
may perhaps be explained from their Semitic 
character.”’ [But the legislation of the Japhetio 
Greeks and Romans, and of the Hindoos for the 
higher castes was even more strict, as noted by 
Lange below; and the doom pronounced upon 
the Canaanites certainly implies that their sins 
were such as might be recognized in any nation 
by the light of nature.—F. G.]. ‘‘ The lascivious 
service of lust of the Egyptians, illustrated by 


* Comp. Winer, Art. Ehe. Herzog's Real-Encyclopidie, Ehe 
bei den Hebriiern u. a. Lexica, H. Spodudlin, Uerer das Ehe- 
verbot ri eae verwandtechaft und das verbrechen des Incestes, Zu- 
rich, bia . The same, p. 13: “ dte richtige Begrundung von Au- 
in 


guetin. 

t “Here onomes into notice the illfheral article in the Eng- 
lie law, which has al.eady produced many tragic occur- 
reuces. 


Ptolemy’s marriage with his sister, and by the 
history of Cleopatra, would appear the more re- 
markable since the Egyptian customs and reli- 
gion on all sides admonished of death; but per- 
haps, indeed, this fact depends upon a connection 
between sexual pleasure and the thought of death, 
as ¢. g., in war and camp life, such a connection 
is to be observed. Besides the Arabian customs, 
the harsher character of the Hindoo and of the 
Roman legislation is to be particularly noticed.” 
Lange. 


Vers, 6-18. The phrase uncover the naked- 
ness continued to be used to express sexual in- 
tercourse through many ages. Comp. Ezek. xvi. 
86; xxiii. 18. The list of prohibited degrees 
begins appropriately with the mother. Her na- 
kedness is described as the nakedness of thy 
father, since husband and wife constitute “one 
flesh,” Gen. ii. 24. ‘‘ Strictly speaking MY 73 
is used only with reference to the wife ; but in 
the dishonoring of his wife the honor of the hus- 
band is violated also, and his bed defiled, Gen. 
xlix. 4."" Keil. Comp. ver. 8. Rosenmiiller ex- 
plains the phrase as meaning the nakedness which 
is (or was) under the contro] of the father. The 
Targ. of Jonathan assumes an ellipsis, and ren- 
ders ‘*a woman sball not cohabit with her father, 
nor a man with his mother,” which is neither 
agreeable to the Hebrew, nor consistent with the 
fact that the whole law is addressed to the man. 
Aben Ezra, as quoted by Rosenwiiller, well ex- 
presses the arrangement: ‘‘ He begins with the 
father, who precedes the son, and declares for- 
bidden all nakedness of the father and mother ; 
the mother is placed first, then the nakedness of 
the wife of the father who is not the mother, 
then the sister who is the daughter of the father 
or of the mother.” In ver. 8 thy father’s wife 
refera to another wife than the mother of the 
person addressed, and the term wife is of course 
broad enough to include the concubine. The 
sinfulness of this act, asin the case of Reuben 
(Gen. xxxv. 22; xlix. 8, 4) was understood long 
before the giving of the Mosaic: law, and conti- 
nued to be held in abomination among the Gen- 
tiles in Apostolic days (1 Cor. v. 1); neverthe- 
less it was one of the crimes of which Absalom 
was deliberately guilty (2 Sam. xvi. 22), and as 
already noticed, it was regularly practised by 
the monarchs of Persia.—Thy father’s naked- 
ness is used in the same sense as in ver. 7. 
Connection with s half-sister on either side being 
forbidden in ver. 9, that with a full sister, since 
she might be described as a half-sister on both 
sides, is doubly forbidden. The expression born 
at home or born abroad has been variously 
interpreted. The true sense is undoubtedly 
that given by Rosenmiiller, ‘‘a sister in what- 
ever way she may be a sister, whether of the 
same or of different parents, whether legiti- 
mately or illegitimately born.’’ Thus are in- 
cluded the daughter of either father or mother 
by either a previous or a subsequent marriage 
(and these cases would have been much more 
frequent under laws allowing of divorce and re- 
marriage), or the daughter of the father by an- 
other wife; also illegitimate children of either, 
The marriage of Abraham and Sarah is often 
referred to as an instance in opposition to this 
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law; but it is more probable that the word sister 
is there used in the broader nense, and that Sa- 
rah was really the niece of Abraham. Ver. 10. 
Theirs’ is thine own nakedness.—Because 
of their direct descent, intercourse with them 
would involve a sort of incest with one’s self. 
Of course this would apply 2 fortiort to the case 
of a daughter which is not specifically men- 
tioned, but is included in the prohibition of ver. 17. 
The prohibition of ver. 11 of the half-sister on the 
father’s side seems already included inthe broader 
one of ver. 9. Various explanations have been 

iven to mark & difference between them, among 

hich perhaps the best is that of Keil: that ver. 
9 treats of the connection of a son by a second 
marriage with a daughter by a firet marriage, 
while ver. 11 applies to the connection of a son 
by « first marriage with a daughter by a subse- 
quent marriage; but this seems an undue limi- 
tation of ver. 9. Probably there was at the time 
some technical use of the terms which constituted 
a distinction which is now lost. According to 
Selden (Uzor Hebr. L. I. c. 4) ver. 11 admits of 
the translation ‘The nakedness of thy father’s 
wife’s daughter (but she who is begotten of thy 
father is thy sister) thou shalt not uncover ;” 
thereby meaning to forbid connection with the 
daughter of a step-mother, and marking this as 
a distinct prohibition from that of the half-sister. 
Intercourse with an aunt on either the father’s 
or the mother’s side is forbidden in vers. 12, 18, 
on the principle of near blood relationship; but 
there is no prohibition of marriage with the cor- 
responding relation of niece. The reason of this 
distinction is not apparent. According to Ex. 
vi. 20, Moses was himself the offspring of the 
marriage of Amram with Jochebed, his paternal 
aunt. This would indicate that this prohibited 
degree is a matter of the Divine statute rather 
than of natural law, and was not therefore ne- 
cessarily extended to the niece. In ver. 14 the 
prohibition is extended to the wife of the pater- 
nal uncle, as having become an aunt by ber union 
with the uncle. It would not however follow 
from this that the law forbade the marriage of a 
woman with the husband of her aunt, since in 
consequence of the dependence of the family upon 
the male in the Hebrew polity, the correspond- 
ing relations upon the mother’s side stood in a 
less intimate relation than those upon the fa- 
ther’s. In the reverse order, however, the pro- 
hibition is more stringent upon the woman than 
upon the man, since a woman is hereby forbidden 
to marry her husband’s nephew, while the man 
is not forbidden to marry his wife’s niece. The 
application of this principle to ver. 15 would 
seem at first sight to lead to the permission of 
the abominable marriage of a woman with her 
son-in-law ; but this is guarded against by ver. 
17. The prohibition of intercourse with a bro- 
ther’s wife in connection with the more ancient 
custom of the levirate marriage has already been 
explained in the preliminary note. It is parti- 
cularly to be observed that the levirate marriage 
only took place in case the brother had died 
childless, and she was atill his wife at his death, 
and that even then it was not so much a fresh 
marriage, as a sort of continuance of the mar- 
riage of the deceased by his nearest surviving 
representative, The prohibitions of ver. 17 have 


already been seen to complement several of the 
other prohibitions, and the principle whioh for- 
bids the connection with both a mother and a 
daughter is extended also to the grand-daughter. 
On ver. 18 see preliminary note. 

‘¢ Keeping the seed sacred to its purpose, is as 
has been said the fundamental thought of our 
section. Hence over against the physico-spiritaal 
sins against nature of marriage of blood relations 
is placed, as the other oxtreme, the violation of 
nature in desecrating the blood with beasts or 
demons. The first sin is, indeed, a violation of 
nature which can take place in marriage itself, 
the transgressing the unapproachableness of a 
woman in her sickness. But a sickness in sexual 
relation is certainly the condition of menstru- 
ation, ver. 19.” [After the list of prohibited 
degrees, whether of consanguinity or of affinity, 
naturally follows the prohibition of other unlaw- 
ful conditions of sexual intercourse. First is 
mentioned that of which there was the greatest 
danger of violation. The feminine unclean- 
noss here named is the 173, including both the 


monthly uncleannegs (xv. 88) and the unclean- 
ness after childbirth (xii. 2). The violation of 
this is enumerated by Ezek. (xviii. 6; xxii. 10) 
among sine of a most serious character. Next 
comes adultery (ver. 20) then the giving of the 
seed to Molech (ver. 21), and finally sodom 
(ver. 22), and bestial sins (ver. 28).—F. G.]. 
‘¢ The second sin is adultery : it defiles a man 
three and four ways, since he commits treason 
against the teleology of his seed, against his per- 
sonal dignity, against the sacrifice of his plea- 
sure, and against his betrayed neighbor. On 
the punishment of adultery see Knobel, p. 506.”" 
cdg parties were to be put to death, xx. 10; 
eut. xxii. 22; Comp. Jno. viii. 5. Knobel far- 
ther‘notes that other nations of antiquity were 
less rigorous; they generally punished the adul- 
terer with a fine (Diod. 12, 21), but also more 
severely. Among the Egyptians the adulterer 
must submit to s thousand blows and have 
his nose out off (Diod. 1, 78); among the Indians 
both signa and bodily punishment, as well 
as exile and death were commanded (Manu 8, 
862 ss.); among the Greeks, the woman suffered 
repudiation and infamy, while the adulterer could 
be put to death or receive from the court a se- 
vere bodily punishment (Wachsmuth II. 1, p. 
272). Knobel further mentions the punishments 
among the Moslems and the modern Orientals.— 
F. a. ‘‘The third sin is the sacrifice to Mo- 
lech, here manifestly infanticide and falling away 
from the name of Jehovah at once. Knobel : 
‘‘By this is meant not a mere lustration by 
means of fire, but an actual burning. See Mo- 
vers, Phonisier I., p. 828 8qq. On the Molech 
sacrifice, see the same, p. 506. Oppused to this, 
the deductions of Keil, that the expression here, 
indicates only a lustration or a februation (P. 
180, ta Rag p. 416, 417}) can hardly be 
maintained.’’ [The precise ag el of this pro- 
hibition is very uncertain. In ut. xii. 81, it 
is mentioned as a sin of the Canaanites that 
‘‘ even their sons and their daughters they have 
burnt in the fire to their gods,’’ and the - 
ites are warned against imitating them. It is 
enerally assumed by commentators that the 
eity there intended is Molech, and that by seed 
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in our passage is meant children, and that thus 
both refer to the dame thing. But here we have 
no mention of fire (see Textual Note 9), and it is 
at least doubtful if seed here means offepring. 
Although explanations are offered by the com- 
mentators of such an abrupt change of subject, 
yet it is far more in accordance with the context 
and the general purpose of the chapter to un- 
derstand seed here simply of the semen. Too 
little is now known of the worship of Molech at 
this very ancient date to determine precisely the 
meaning of the expression. It is noticeable, 
however, that there is no other prohibition of 
the foul habit of masturbation, for which there 
seems to be need; may it not be conjectured that 
this act was known as “giving one's seed to Mo- 
lech,’’ and was associated with the practices of 
idolatry ? The sin, whatever it was, connected 
itself with the worship of a false god as is shown 
by the clause neither shalt thou profane the 
name of thy God. It was not only itself to 
be punished with death by stoning; but punish- 
ment was also denounced against any one who.saw 
the sin committed and did not expose it (xx. 2- 
6). Ifthe above conjecture is right, it was very 
natural that in after times this custom should 
have advanced, as it did, to the actual burning 
of children as a sacrifice to Molech (2 Ki. xxiii. 
10; Exek. xvi. 20, 21, efc.), though even this is 
explained by many of merely passing the chil- 
dren between two fires.—F. G.Jo “The fourth 
sin is the especially abominable sin of Sodom, 
Peederastia, for which the Canaanites at last re- 
ceived the sentence, that their land should ‘‘spue 
them out;’”’ nature herself could no more endure 
them. See 1 Kings, Commentary p. 56” [Trans. 
P. 765%] ‘‘The fifth sin is the acme of abomina- 
leness, conjunction with a beast, and yet this 
was something that occurred, or else the law 
would not have spoken of it. According to He- 
rodotus and Pindar, women at Mendes let them- 
selves be mounted by a he-goat (Herod. 2, 46, 
ete.).’’ Knobel. See similar examples given by the 
same.” [The fearful prevalence of Sodomy, 
which takes its name from a Canaanitish city), 
the Rome of Apostolic days is evident from 
Rom. i. 24, 27, as well as from the classic au- 
thors. The practice of it seems to have been 
inveterate among the Hebrews, 1 Kings xiv. 24. 
¢¢ Ver. 22. The ancient Persian law sternly con- 
demned this offence ( Vendid. viii. 10 ap. Knobel). 
Also the Hindoo law (Menu xi. 174, 175), and 
the Koran, vii. 78-80. Ver. 28. The story of 
Pasiphs may furnish proof that the early Greeks 
abhorred this offence. The Hindoo law punishes 
it severely Menu xi. 17, Gentoo laws, p. 280. The 
Moslem law condemns it, Hedaya II., p. 27.” 
Clark.—F. G.]. “The following inculcation of 
these prohibitions, vers. 24-80, contains the most 
expressive apology for the conquest of Canaan 
on the part of the Israelites; and that this was 
no partiality of Jehovah, is plain from the fact 
that He threatens the Israelites with entirely the 
same punishment in case they should sin in the 
same way, and moreover, that He enacts the 
death penalty for the singie offender.” Lange. 
The poetio representation of the land as vomit- 
ing out its inhabitants is founded upon a truth 
which required that the laws of this chapter 
should be made binding upon the stranger that 


sojourneth among you as well as upon the 
Israelites themselves er 26). The land which 
the ancestors of Israel were not allowed to pos- 
sess, ‘‘ because the iniquity of the Amorites was 
not yet full” (Gen. xv. 16), had now become 
filled with a mass of festering moral corruption. 
Its inhabitants were to be cast out and tue holy 
people planted in their stead. It could not be 
allowed that ‘the stranger”’ should again intro- 
duce the pollutions which were now being so se- 
verely punished. 

The only punishment here threatened for the 
violation of these precepts is first the national 
one, in case the sius became national, of being 
treated as their predecessors had been; and se- 
condly, the individual punishment for individual 
offenders (ver. 29), they shall be out off from 
among their people. They were to be ex- 
communicated’ as violators of the holiness re- 
quired of the covenant people. Israel, however, 
constituted a state as well as a charoch, and later, 
in ch, xx., the civil punishment of these crimes 
is fully prescribed. Here the legislator speaks 
of the sin rather than of the crime, and conse- 
quently of the spiritual rather than the civil 

alty. 

The preterites of ver. 25 RPM (A. V. vomit- 
eth out) and ver. 28 TK) (A. V. spued out) 


must necessarily be determined in their sense by 


the whole context, and especially by the nov 


=: I am casting out, of ver. 24. The whole trans- 
action is represented as one in progress, as in 
xx. 28 (where the same participle is used), and 
from any fair consideration of these chapters in 
themselves it would be impossible to infer that 
the casting out of the Canaanites was already an 
accomplished fact. It is therefore quite unne- 
cessary to speak of these preterites (Keil), as 
prophetic. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


I. We have here set forth (ver. 5) the prin- 
ciple which St. Paul declares (Rom. x. 5; Gal. 
ili. 12) to be the fundamental principle of the 
whole law,—that salvation depends upon obedi- 
ence. On this ground he shows that man can 
never attain justification, since it is impossible 
for him to offer a perfect obedience. The law 
by a practical demonstration of this fact becomes 
‘sour schoolmaster to bring us to Christ.”” Ne- 
vertholess, ‘‘ the law is holy, and the command- 
ment holy, and just, and good” (Rom. vii. 12), 
and the faith which ieads to salvation is dead 
without the earnest effort at obedience. Hence 
God seta forth His laws as that whioh if aman 
do he shall live in them, and it has ever 
proved that the path of obedience is the path of 
life in every sense. 

II. ‘The family relationship is itself ordained 
by God. It is the birthplace of the chifdren of 
God—the first school, and generally the source 
of all chastity and good manners, Any injury 
inflicted on it would undermine the temporal and 
eternal welfare both of individuals and of the 
people. In this lies the abomination of incest. 
This is the reason of that natural horror of it 
which God hasimplanted in us. This is the rea- 
son that, among all nations, marrisge within cer- 
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tain degrees was forbidden, although the laws 
of the most moral nations wavered in respect to 
the exact boundaries. ... Because this was the 
reason of the prohibited degrees, we see also why, 
in the family of the first men, when there was 
no difference between family and péople, bro- 
thers and sisters might marry without sin.”” O. 
von Gerlach. 

III. The Canaanites were to be punished for 
their offences against the marriage law. But 
they would not have been guilty if they had had 
no knowledge that what they did was wrong, 
(Rom. iv. 15; v. 18). It is therefore evident 
that there must be a natural law or a tradition 
of primeval revelation which should have en- 
abled them to recognize the sinfulness of their 
customs. 

IV. Although the Mosaio legislation recognizes 
polygamy and divorce on trivial grounds, yet 
atill it cannot be arrayed as in opposition to the 
higher law of Christian purity. On the con- 
trary, like the laws of revenge and many others, 
these laws were restrictions leading the people 
as they were able to bear it towards the higher 
law of the Gospel. That they fell short of this 
was simply because God suffered it to be so tem- 

rarily “because of the hardness of men’s 

earts.”” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


‘¢The chapter about the forbidden degrees of 
marriage bas in its immediate form a much 
greater meaning for dogmatics, morals, and the 
legal and ecclesiastical ordinance of marriage, 
than it has for homiletics. The New Testament 
explanation and application of this law is so 
great a subject and work, that here we must re- 
for to the literature relating thereto. But indi- 
rectly, these laws are a treasury also for homi- 
letics. By the prohibition of the marriage of 
relations, God ever forms new sets of relation- 
ships. By this He brings to view the universal 
relationship which lies upon the foundation of 
human manifoldness and diversity. He mani- 
fests harmony in the contrasts of genealogies. 
He freshens anew the duty of love in a thousand 
ways; and freshens, too, marriage in a thousand 
ways through love. Sexual love, in its dignity, 


is here hallowed through the law. Strangers 
and aliens become, by this divine ordinance, re- 
latives, brothers and friends; a holy web of 
love, in spite of single deseorations, spreads from 
town to town, from land to land, from people to 
eople. The egoism of family, rank, aud class, 
is a kind of heathenism which this law combats 
with a prefigurative force, and Christianity meets 
by its consecration of the state of betrothal on 
the foundation of Christian brotherly love and 
universal philanthropy. The expression of these 
prohibitions of marriage designates the trans- 
gressions without any anxious fear except to op- 
pose with strong words the lack of fear in life, 
and to oreate a holy fear before the sources of 
life, the mysterious darkness of the continuous 
creation of man. When the ideality of the legal 
life fails, there is made prominent the marked 
unhallowed nakedness and rudeness of the sexual 
relations. The various forms aud degrees of 
guilt are to be noticed. Over against the offences 
against the family life in too near relationship, 
come the horrors of the sexual crimes against 
nature (ver. 21 sqq. Comp. Rom. i.). The fla- 
grant violation of nature is emphasized by the 
threat that the violated nature, the horrified 
land, would itself undertake the punishment, 
and spue out such sinners. But the positive 
punishments also were not to be omitted (chap. 
xx.). And it mast not be overlooked that Jeho- 
vah introduces gnd closes these commands with 
the explanation of His name Jehovah, His holy 
personality. The establishment, of personal dig- 
nity in a kingdom of true personal continuance 
in love, is the purpose of the law.’”’ Lange. 

Besides its moral and social bearings, the Le- 
vitical law has another and most important as- 
pect. It has been found historically that all 
great deviations from the faith bear fruit, sooner 
or later, in sensual sins; and conversely, all re- 
laxation of the law of sexual purity has sustained 
itself by the denial or perversion of fundamental 
doctrine. The Levitical law was therefore a 
safeguard of the truth, and herein men received 
an essential part of their training, not merely 
for the high morality, bat also for the high reli- 
gious truth of the Gospel. We see at Corinth 
how danger to the one went hand in hand with 
danger to the other. 


THIRD SECTION. 


Holiness of Conduct towards God and Man. 
Cuap. XIX. 1-16. 
1,2 Awp the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto all the congregation! or 


the children of Israel, and say unto them, 


God am holy. 
3 
am the Lorp your God. 


eshall be holy: for I the Lorp your 


Ye shall fear every man his mother,” and his father, and keep my sabbaths: I 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 
1 Ver. 2 SVT) — congregation is omitted by 8 MSS. and the LXX. 
# Vor, 3. In the LXX., Vulg., and Syr., the order is reversed to Ais father and hie mother. Tho Sam and Onk. follow the 


Hebrew. 
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4 ey e not unto idols,* nor make to yourselves molten gods: I am the Lorp 
your God. 

5 And if ye offer a sacrifice of peace offerings unto the Lorp, ye shall offer it at 

6 your own will (offerings, unto the Lorp ye shall offer it for your acceptance]. It 
shall be eaten the same day ye offer it, and on the morrow: and if ought remain 

7 until the third day, it shall be burnt in the fire. And if it be eaten at all on the 

8 third day, it 7 abominable; it shall not be accepted. Therefore every one that 
eateth® it shall bear his iniquity, because he hath profaned the hallowed thing of 
the Lorp: and that soul shall be cut off from among his people. 

9 And when ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly reap the cor- 

10 ners of thy field, neither shalt thou gather the gleanings of thy harvest. And thou 
shalt not glean thy vineyard [fruit garden®], neither shalt thou gather every gra 
[the scattered fruit’] of thy vineyard [fruit garden*]; thou shalt leave them for 
the poor and stranger: I am the Lorp your God. 

11,12 Ye shall not steal, neither deal falsely, neither lie one to another. And ye 
shall not swear by my name falsely, neither shalt thou profane the name of thy 

13 God: Iam the Lorp. Thou shalt not defraud [oppress®] thy neighbour, neither® 
rob him: the wages of him that is hired shall not abide with thee all night until 
the morning. ; 

14 Thou shalt not curse the deaf, nor put a stumbling-block before the blind, but 
shalt fear thy God: I am the Lorp. : 

15 Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judgment : thou shalt not respect the person 
of the poor, nor honour the person of the mighty : but in righteousness shalt thou 
judge thy neighbour. 

16 hou shalt not go up and down asa talebearer among thy people:” neither’ 

17 shalt thou stand against the blood of thy neighbour: Iam the Lorp. Thou shalt 
not hate thy brother in thine heart: thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy neighbour, 

18 and not suffer sin upon him [and not bear sin on his account”). Thou shalt not 
avenge, nor bear any grudge against the children of thy people, but thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself: I am the Lorv. 

19 e shall keep my statutes. Thou shalt not let thy cattle gender with a diverse 
kind :* thou shalt not sow thy field with mingled [diverse'*] seed: neither shall a 
garment mingled [a diverse garment*] of linen and woollen’* come upon thee. 


8 Vor. 4. oy = tnania numina, Rosen. It is formed from ON with a termination expreesive of contempt. 


4 Ver. 5. p33x¥05 == for your acceptance. See Textual Note 6 on i. 3. 
& Vor. 8 Tho Heb. bas the plural form poor, but the Sam. and other versions have tho sing. as in the following verb 
Tr 3 
and noun. 
6 Ver. 10, D3 is generally a vineyard, but also (Judg. xv. 7) an olive yard. It is “a field or yard of the nobler plants 


and trees, cultivate in the manner of a garden or orchard,” Gesen. It is doubtless here used in its broadest sense, and the 
wineyard of the A. V. is therefore too restricted. 
Ver. 10. O55) = that which ts scattered, and hence meaning here both the fallen fruit (Chald., Vulg., Syr.), and also 


the single berries of the olive and the vine not gathered with the harvest. 
§ Ver. 13. Wyn. Ver. 11 forbids sins of craft and falsehood against one’s neighbor; this, sins of violence and open 
oppreesion. The traoelation given is that of the A. V. in Deut. xxiv. 14 


® Ver. I3. The Heh. > ia without the conjunction which is supplied in 40 MSS. in the Sam. and ths LXX. 
10 Ver. 15. The conjunction } is pretixed in 7 MSS., the Sam., LXX., and Syr. 
i Ver, 16. TY3- The Sam. and 66 MSS. omit the °. 


#2 Ver. 16. Hore again tho Heb. omits the conjunction which is supplied in 40 MSS., and in the Syr. 
3 Ver. 17. ROM we nen-) is a clause the meaning of which has been much questioned. It seems certain, 
es a ae : 
however, that Nt} cannot mean sufer, (permit) as in the A. V., but must mean bear as in the margin. The marginal for 


T 
him ie ambiguons, and {t ie better therefore to use the more explicit on Ais account. For instances of precisely the same 
sense of these wurds, see xxii.9; Num. xviii. 32, and comp. also the very similar expression in I's. lxix. 8. 
6 Ver. 19. 3 M8S., the Sam., LXX., and Byr., prefix the conjunction. 


% Ver.19. D°RD (dual from x43 — separation) occurs only in this verse (three times) and in the parallel Deut, xxii. 


9, but is frequent in the Talmud. It signifies of too hinds, helerogencows. The translation of the A. V. at its first occurrence 
in the ver. diverse is good, and should by all means be retained in the other clauses, both for consistency’s sake, and for the 
force of the command. All the Semitic versions preserve the uniformity. 

6 Ver. 19. Wopw occurs only here and in Deut. xxii. 11, where it is explained “ of woolen and linen together.” Its 


etymology is obecure, See the Lexicons and Bochart, Hieros. I., lib. IT., c. 85, p. 545, ed. Rosen. It is probably an Egyp- 
tian word, although not yet satisfactorily explained. The Chald. retains the word, and the LXX. translates «iBéyAoy == 
adullerated, probably by a mere conjecture. Rosenmiiller quotes Forster as explaining it of a costly Egyptian 

ees woven in various figures of plants and animals in colors, having a symbolical idolatrous signification. See Com. 
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20 And whosoever lieth carnally with a woman that ts'a bondmaid, betrothed” to 
an husband, and not at all sedesmied: nor freedom given her; she shall be 
ire shall salen erpernagt they shall not be put to death, "because she was not 

21 And he shall bring his trespass offering unto the Lor», unto the door of the 

22 tabernacle of the congregation, even a ram for a ir ay a offering. And the priest 
rhall make an atonement for him with the ram o offering before the 
pone etn his sin which he hath done: and the sin which he. he hath done shall be 


03 ENG whee when ye shall come into the land, and shall have planted all manner of 

a for food, "ied ye shall count the fruit, thereof as uncircumcised :” three years 

24 shall it be as uncircumcised to you: it shall not be eaten of. But in the fourth 

25 year all the fruit thereof shall be holy to praise” the Lorp withal. And in the fifth 
year shall ye eat of the fruit thereof, that it may yield" unto you the increase 
thereof: I am the Lorp your God. 

26 Ye shall not eat any ting with the blood :* neither™ shall ye use enchantment, 

27 nor observe times. e shall not round the corners of your heads, neither shalt 

28 thou “ mar the corners of thy™ beard. Ye shall not make any cuttings in your 
flesh for the dead, nor print any marks upon you: I am the Lorp 

29 Do not prostitute thy daughter, to cause her to be a whore; lest the land fall to 
whoredom, and the lan ecu full of wickedness. 

80 Ye shall keep my sabbaths, and reverence my sanctuary: I am the Lorp. 

a rd not them that have familiar spirits, neither after wizards to be de- 

y them: I am the Lorp your God. 

32 The shalt rise Pete before the hoary head, and honour the face of the old man, 
and fear thy God: I am the Lorp. 

33 And if a stranger sojourn with thee*™ in your land, ye shall not vex [oppress™] him. 

34 But [omit but™] the stranger that dwelleth with you shall be unto you as one born 
erp ban and thou shalt love him as thyself; for ye were strangers in the land 
of Egypt: I am the ee your God. 

- 85 Ye do no unrighteousness in judgment, in meteyard, in weight, or in mea- 


iT Ver. 20. npn) Niph. from EYANY <= bo tear of, to oct apart, There seems no doubt of the dopteotisab ol tise tak oe 
the A. V., and the margin is therefore unnecessary. 

% Ver. 20. men ns 3. This word is dw. Acy., but there seems little doubt of its meaning, investigation, and than 
punishment. Authorities are much divided on the question whether both parties, or only the woman, was to be scourged. 
The LXX., Vulg., and Syr., are clear for the former, while the Sam. applice it only to the man. In the uncertainty it is 
better to retain the indefiniteneas of the Heb. asin the marg. of the A. V. The Sam. reading is remarkable % Trsw nvp3 


om he shall be punished, and then, in the sing. J\31° Ty) = he shall not die. This gives a sense agreeing excellently with 
the reason assigned because she was not free, and henoe the act did not legally constitute adultery which was 
punishable with death. 


® Ver. 23, “ The singular suffix in N'Y) ” [and also in 9] “refers to 65, and the verb 5 yy is a denom, from 
mov, to make into a foreskin, to treat as “ancircumcised, i. ¢., to throw away as unclean or uneatable.” Keil. The LXX. 
rendering wepixabapueite Thy dxabapciay airov = ye shall purge away tts wncleanness expresses very well the general 


pense. : 
© Ver, 24. pon occurs only here and in Judg. ix. 27. In the latter place it seems to mean merry-making feasts to 


idols, and Josephus (Ant, iv. 8, » 19) understands the law to be oo brie fruit of the Bat the flow should be carried to the ard 

of the Sanctuary, and there used in a holy feast with friends ev axe Bat the ae verse seoms so clearly to 

forbid ated owner's as of it before the fifth year that it re would unsafe to the translation. The rape of 

the A. V. praises to the Lord does not convey any distinct idea. Ths Kew of uphY Cees bardly 

gastained b by the text. The true sense is probably that incorporated into the Targ. Onk. t shall be consecrated to those offer~ 
‘ore the Lord, ¢. ¢., it was to be given to the Lord through Hin priest aia ened by (haar la toanta: 

eee Ver. 25. For How? that it may yield, the Sam., followed by the Vulg., reads yon? for collecting (tn 
storehouses) the produce, 

% Ver. 26. pan-oy. The LXX. must have read *) instead of *} to sustain the version dxi raw dpéwy, and some 
critics would adopt this to avoid the peculiarity of the construction of by. considering it justified by the frequency of the 
practice in connection with idolatrous feasts (comp. Hos. iv. 13). But a mis-reading of the LXX. is not a sufficient ground 
for a change of the text; for the construction of by see Ex. xii. 8, and comp. Textual Note fon if. 2 


% Vers. 26, 27. In both places the Sam., one or two MSS., and the LXX., supply the conjunction. 
*% Ver. 27. Thin’ Bhai gad kr at 64 sa’ Aucloat’Vecalocie pak the verb aba tha Grinoul ini ths plucal ta seontdaabe with 
the previous clause. 


# Ver. 33. The Sam. and versions have the plural. 
% Vor. 33. The marg. of the A. Y. expresses the sense of 3))f) better than the text. 
Ver. 34. There is no occasion for the insertion of the bué of the A. V. 
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86 sure. Just balances, just weights,” a just ephah, and a just hin, shall ye have: I 
37 am the Lokp your God, which brought you out of the land of Egypt. Therefore 


shall ye observe all my statutes, and 
Lorn. 


1 my judgments, and do them: I am the 


#8 Ver. 36. The marg. of the A. V. stones is unnecessary, that being merely the primary sense of pak, while weight is 


the fally established derivative sense. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


With this chapter begins a new Parashah of 
the law extending to xx. 27. The parallel 
Haphktarch from the prophets is Ezek. xx. 2-20, 
recounting the disobedience of Israel in the wil- 
derness to the commands of this chapter and 
their consequent punishment; and the close of 
Amos ix. 7-15, denouncing the punishment and 
forotelling the final restoration of God’s people 
—a prophecy applied by 8. James (Acts xv. 16, 
17) to the gathering in of the Gentiles to the 
Church of Christ. 

‘This remarkable chapter is perhaps the 
most comprehensive, the most varied, and in 
some respects the most important section of 
Leviticus, if not of the Pentateuch; it was by 
the ancient Jews regarded as an epitome of the 
whole Law; it was adopted and paraphrased by 
the best gnomic writers, such as Pseydo-Phocy- 
lides; and it has at all times been looked upon 
as a counterpart of the Deocalogue itself.” Ka- 


It treats of the holiness in the daily life and 
conversation which must characterize the cove- 
nant people of a holy God. This basis of the 
commands given is prominently brought forward 
at the opening and continually kept in mind by 
the phrase I am the Lord throughout. This 
expresses at once the basis of the command, and 
the goal towards which the Israelite must strive, 
It is as difficult to arrange these laws systemati- 
cally as to do so with the duties of the daily 
life, and an arrangement which would be says- 
tematic from one point of view would not be so 
from another. The following analysis of the 
chapter, from Murphy, presents a somewhat 
different view from that given by Lange below: 
‘‘They are in communion with God (1-8), in 
the communion of saints (9-22), and are about 
to be in a land of holiness (23-82), and visited 
by strangers (83-87). And each of these rela- 
tions brings out a series of duties peculiar to 
itself.” 

Lange says: ‘‘We hold that this section, as 
being the summing up of the laws of the theo- 
cratic humanity, is quite in place, as a contrast 
to the characteristics of the heathen inhumanity 
which the foregoing chapter has displayed; and 
in so far forth comprises in no part anythin 
repeated, varying, or in the more restricte 
sense religious. It gives the characteristics of 
the consecrated human personality in the theoc- 
racy, and of its conduct as it should correspond 
with the holy personality of Jehovah, and hence 
it is said again and again: I am Jehovah. 
From this constant refrain a liturgy of religious 
humanity could be unfolded. First, in three- 
fold distinctness: ‘Ye shall be holy, ¢. ¢. bal- 
lowed personalities, for I Jehovah your God 
am holy, and ever again I am Jehovah your 
God (vers. 8, 4, 10, 25, 81, 34, 86), or I am 


Jehovah (vers. 12, 14, 16, 18, 28, 80, 82, 87). 
Evidently these statements together, as the cha- 
racteristics of the private human conduct, stand 
in connection with the legislation for the social 
humanity in the section, Ex. x xi.-xxiii. 


‘Disposition: vers. 1, 2. The principle of 
humanity: Jehovah the Holy One. Vers. 3-8. 
True and false piety. Vers. 9-18. Inwardly 
grounded humanity. Vers. 19-32. Observance 
of the moral laws of nature. Vers. 88-87. Ob- 
servance of hospitality and the duties of trade. 


§*The first theocratic law of humanity is the 
root of all that follow, the law of piety. And 
here itis not said: ‘Father and mother,’ but 
mother and father; for the mother precedes 
the father in the duty of mankind.” Words- 
worth says in reference to this order: ‘‘In the 
former chapter God had displayed the evils con- 
sequent on the abuse of woman, and here He 
inculcates reverence towards her, as the founda- 
tion of social happiness.” This is the fifth com- 
mandment of the Decalogue (Ex. xx. 12), and is 
clearly necessary to be called to mind here; for 
as the family is the basis of all social organisza- 
tion, so is reverence to parents the first necessity 
of family order. Next follows the reiteration 
of the fourth commandment (Ez. xx. 12) as the 
first duty of man beyond the immediate respect 
due from him to those from whom he derives 
his being. The great prominence everywhere 
given in Soripture to the observance of the Sab- 
bath (comp. ¢. g. Ez. xx. 12, 18, 16, 20, 21, 24, 
being the portion from the prophets read in the 
wt apt in connection with this chapter), and 
the universality of its obligation as grounded 
upon the Divine rest, show how deeply this must 
enter into all excellent social organization. 
These two precepts are here coupled together as 
they are in the Decalogue, and they are the only 
commands given there in positive form. They 
‘express two great central points, the first be- 
longing to natural law, and the second to posi- 
tive law, in the maintenance of the well-being 
of the social body of which Jehovah was the 
acknowledged king.’’ Clark. It is noticeable 
that the same generality which is given to the 
command in Ex. by the use of the sing. is here 
attained also by the use of the plural; for the 
plural is not to be understood as used (Kalisch) 
for the purpose of including other festivals than 
the weekly day of rest. 

Ver, 4. This precept includes the two first 
commands of the Decalogue. The order of com- 
mands in this chapter, in so far as the commands 
themselves are the same, is different from that 
in the Decalogue, because there the starting 

oint is from God Himself; here from man in 
is family and social relations. In regard to 
this precept, Lange says: ‘If the beart of man 
becomes benumbed to the use of images of false 
gods of any kind, he sinks down to the idols 
which are his ideals, and becomes as dumb and 
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unspiritual as they are, ver. 4. All gods of the 
heathen are Elilim, nothingnesses, Ps. xovi. 5; 
oxv. 8; cxxxv. 18; Isa. xl. 18; xliv. 10, ete.” 
Comp. also Deut. xxvii. 15. It was a notion of 
the Rabbins that this word was compounded of 


by, —not, and R= God. Comp. 1 Cor. viii. 4; 
x. 19. 


Vers. 5-8. The Legislator now turne to the 
especial outward act of communion with God in 
the peace offering. His object is not to speak 
of sacrifices in general, nor even of any special 
kind of peace offering; therefore the distine- 
tions of vii. 11-21 are not referred to. The 
reference is rather to xvii. 8-7, according to 
which, during the wilderness life, all food of 
sacrificial animals was to be sanctified by the 
peace offering. So here all boly feasting of 
communion with God must be based upon a sac- 
rifice for their acoeptance, and must be treated 
according to the commands already given. The 
order of the precepts is therefore perfectly 
natural: first, filial duty; then the observance 
of the fundamental divine institution for society ; 
next, negatively, the entire turning away from 
everything that could come into rivalry with 
God; and now the keeping holy of the appointed 
means of communion with Him. After this 
come (9-18) various precepts to guard the boli- 
ness of conduct toward one’s neighbor, especially 
the poor and distressed, illustrated by one com- 
mand of detail after another until the all inclu- 
ding principle is announced, thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. 

Vers. 9, 10. The gatherer of his harvest, out 
of the abundance which God had given him, 
must have a generous care for the poor and the 
stranger; the poor, as those unable to cultivate 
their own land, or who had been obliged to sell 
it until the next year of Jubilee; and the stran- 
ger, as those who by the organization of the 
Hebrew commonwealth could have no possession 
of land in their country. The LXX. and the 
Syr. interpret stranger of proselytes, and are 
followed by some Jewish commentators; but 
such restriction is plainly at variance with the 
whole spirit of thecommand. The same precept 
is repeated, in regard to the grain harvest, in 
connection with the feast of weeks (xxiii. 22), 
and more generally in Deut. xxiv. 19-22 with a 
reminder of the privations and bondage they 
had themselves endured in Egypt. The story 
of Ruth is a beautiful exemplification of the ope- 
ration of this statute, 

Ver. 11. This and the following precepts take 
the usual negative form of statutory law. The 
eighth commandment is here joined with the 
offences recounted in vi. 2-5 of falsehood and 
fraud towards others, St. Augustine here (Qu. 
68) enters at length into the casuistical question 
of the jusiifiableness of lying under certain pe- 
culiar circumstances, citing the example of Ra- 
hab among others. He concludes that it was 
not her lying, as such, which received the 
divine approbation, but her desire to serve God, 
which indeed prompted her lie. However this 
may be, it is plain that the law here has in view 
not extraordinary and exceptional cases, but the 
ordinary dealings of man with man. Such law 
is of universal obligation. Comp. Col. iii. 9. 


Ver. 12 is of course covered by the third com- 
mandment, but is not coextensive with it, since 
the point of view here is that of conduct towards 
one’s neighbor. Comp. ch. vi. 5. 

Vers. 13-17 relate to social offences of different 
kinds, common enough in all ages and lands, 
but all inconsistent with the character of a holy 
people. Ver. 18 deals with faults of power, 
‘the conversion of might into right.”’ The par- 
ticulars mentioned are oppression (comp. xxv. 
17-48), robbing, and undue retention of wages. 
The last is spoken of more at length Deut. xxiv. 
14, 15. Comp. Jas. v. 4. Ver. 14 mentions 
crimes of mean advantage. Comp. Deut. xxvii. 
18. The sense is, thou shalt not curse the 
deaf, for though he hears not, God will hear 
and avenge; and so of the blind, God sees and 
cares for him. Job remembered with satisfac- 
tion that in his prosperity he had been “eyes to 
the blind” and “feet to the lame” (Job xxix. 
15). The precept in its literal sense belongs to 
all times, and so also does its obvious spiritual 
application, Rom. xiv. 13; 1 Cor. viii. 9-18. 
Lange characterizes this verse as the ‘‘sanctifi- 
cation of the human dignity of the infirm.’ In 
ver. 16 the Legislator turns to official wrong, 
guarding against personal influence in judgment 
from whatever source.—Respect the person 
of the poor has reference not only to pity for 
him, but to that instinctive tendency to sympa- 
thy with the weaker side which still has such 
powerful influence with the modern jury in the 
perversion of justice. On the other hand, 
honoring the person of the mighty repre- 
sents the opposite perversion, perhaps almost 
equally common, but less creditable to humanity. 
Vers. 16 and 17 forbid offences of a meaner 
kind. On ver. 16 Lange says: ‘Sanctity 
of a neighbor’s good name, and especially of his 
life and blood. Casting aside of all inhumane 
conduct, all ill-will, as manifested in malicious 
belittling, blackening, and slandering, and espe- 
cially in attempts against the life of a neighbor, 
whether in court or in private life.’ The Rab- 
bins, equally with the Hindoo laws, are particu- 
larly severe upon the crime of tale-bearing. 
The Targ. Jonathan paraphrases the clause, ‘‘ Do 
not go after the tale-bearing tongue, which is 
harsh as a sword, slaying with both its edges.’’ 
The latter clause of ver. 16 is sometimes other- 
wise interpreted; ‘‘most of the recent Jewish 
versions follow the Talmud in giving another 
sense to the words, which it appears the Hebrew 
will bear: Thou shalt not stand by tdly when thy 
neighbor's life is in danger. 80 Zunz, Luzzato, 
Herxheimer, Leeser, Wogue.”’ Clark. Ver. 17. 
Lange: **Observance of good-will towards one’s 
neighbor. Blameworthiness of hate, and also 
of the bitter keeping back of the reproof which 
one owes to his neighbor. It is a fine reminder 
that one may become a sharer in a neighbor’s 
fault by a lack of openness, and by a holding 
back of required reproof.’”’ On the last clause, 
see Textual, and on the whole verse comp. Prov. 
xxvii. 5; Matt. xviii. 15-17. 

In the close of ver. 18 all is summed up in the 
royal law—thou shalt love thy neighbor ag 
thyself. This is twice quoted by our Lord 
Himself (Matt. xix. 19; xxii. 89), and, next to 
love to God, is made the great commandment of 
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the law. It is repeatedly referred to by the 
Apostles as the fulfilling of the whole law to- 
wards one’s neighbor (Rom. xiii. 9; Gal. v. 14; 
Jas. ii. 8). It may be that at the time it was 
given it was too far above the spiritual condition 
of the people, who must first be trained by the 
detailed precepts going before. Nevertheless, it 
is imbedded in the law as the expression of the 
divine will, and that it might be reached by such 
as were able to receive it. Suoh passages as 
Prov. xxiv. 17, 18; xxv. 21, 22, show that it did 
not fail of exerting an influence upon the na- 
tion, and in later times the Rabbins abundantly 
recognized it as the very summary of all duty 
toward’s one’s neighbor. That the precept has 
ho narrow limitations to their own people is 
shown by ver. 84, in which it is expressly ex- 
tended to ‘the stranger.”’ 

The second series of commands, vers. 19-82, is 
introduced with the formula, Ye shall keep 
my statutes, in which, says Kalisch, the word 
‘statutes must be taken in its original and 
most pregnant sense as that which is ‘engraven’ 
and unalterably ordained: you shall not deviate 
from the appointed order of things, nor abandon 
the eternal laws of nature as fixed by Divine 
wisdom.” Ver.19. Lange: ‘‘ Observance of the 
natural system, or of the simple laws of nature, 
symbolically expressed in reference to the ten- 
dency to allow the interbreeding of different 
species of animals, to mix various seeds in the 
field, and to wear garments made of mixed stuffs. 
When it is said in regard to these things, Ye 
shall keep my statutes, the laws of nature 
are plainly meant as the laws of Jehovah, and 
we must distinguish between the symbolical ex- 
emplification of the law and such mixings as 
nature herself or the necessities of life compel, — 
to say nothing of the purpose of investigation.” 
This law is repeated in Deut, xxii. 9-11. It is 
clearly to be looked upon as one of those many 
educational laws given to train the Israelites to 
the observance of the natural order and separa- 
tion of things, to a sense of fitness and con- 
gruity; and hence, when the underlying princi- 
ple has come to be comprehended, the particular 
details by which it was enforced cease to be ob- 
ligatory. Asto the allegation that this command 
was violated in the high-priest’s dress, which is 
said to have been woven of linen and wool, it is 
unnecessary to say more than that the difficulty 
arises entirely from a misapprehension in taking 
the word scarlet to mean scarl-t wool, instead of 
as a simple designation of color. 

Vers. 20-22. The punishment for adultery was 
death for both parties (xx. 10), and the same in 
case of the seduction of a free virgin who was 
betrothed (Deut. xxii. 28, 24); and it was still 
death to the man in case the act might be pre- 
sumed to have been by violence (#5. 25-27). 
These laws were inapplicable in their full force 
in the case of a slave, since she could not legally 
contract marriage. Still, the moral offence ex- 
isted, and therefore there must be punishment. 
Versions and authorities vary as to whether the 
punishment was to be inflicted on both parties 
(LXX., Vulg., Syr.), on the man alone (Sam.), 
or on the woman alone (A. V.). The last is sup- 
ported on the ground tha the man’s pun- 
ishment consisted in his trespass offering; but 


this is so entirely inadequate that this view 
may be dismissed. Probably both parties were 
punished when the acquiescence of the woman 
might be presumed, and the man alone in the 
opposite case. This would be in accordance 
with the analogy of Deut. xxii. 23-27, and would 
account for the indefiniteness of the Hebrew ex- 
pression. See Textual note 18. The supposi- 
tion that both were ordinarily to be punished 
also agrees best with the following plural—they 
shall, not be put to death. In the form of 
sacrifice to be presented by the man, the trespass 
offering (comp. v. 14—vi. 7), the violation of the 
rights of property of which he had also been 
guilty is recognized. 

Vers. 28-25. ‘‘ Treatment of nature, in the case 
of the culture of plants, after their analogy with 
the life of man. Symbolic practice: the fruits 
of trees for the first three years were to be con- 
sidered as the foreskin of the tree, and were not 
to be harvested nor eaten. The trees were to 
be allowed to grow strong by having their fruit 
hang on them. The fruit of the fourth year was 
to be hallowed to Jehovah, and thus by a theo- 
cratio consecration, the fruit of the following 
years should be a consecrated food, analogous to 
the food of the flesh that was slain before the 
door of the Tabernacle. First, the fruits of the 
trees were, 80 to speak, heathen; then they were 
hallowed in a priestly way; and then finally be- 
came fruits to be enjoyed by the theocracy.” 
Lange. It is noticeable that this command, like 
so many others, is wholly prospective,—when 
ye shall come into the land,—one of the 
constantly recurring evidences that this legisla- 
tion was actually given during the life in the 
wilderness. 


Vers. 26-28 forbid several heathen customs, 
some of them associated with idolatrous or su- 
perstitious rites, and all of them unbecoming the 
holy people of God. ‘To the consecration of 
the use of fruit is added for completeness once 
more the consecration of the use of flesh, and in- 
deed with a more strict prohibition of the use 
of the blood: ye shall not eat any thing 
with the blood.” Lange. ‘These words were 
not @ mere repetition of the law against eating 
blood (xvii. 10), but a strengthening of the law. 
Not only were they to eat no blood, but no flesh 
to which any blood adhered.” Keil. Patrick, 
quoting from Maimonides and others, makes it 
very probable that this has reference to a heathen 
custom of eating flesh over the blood of the ani- 
mal from which it had been taken as a means 
of communion with demons who were supposed 
to feast upon the blood itself. See Spencer, /2d, 
If., ec. 15. Neither shall ye use enchant- 
ment,—This is a different sin from that forbid- 
den in ver. 81; for in the parallel prohibitions, 
Deut. xviii. 9-12, the two are distinguished. 


WI), primarily to whisper, to mutter, covers all 


kinds of magical formulas, all attempts to secure 
a desired result otherwise than by natural means 
or the invocation of divine aid. The LXX. ov. 
otameiode and Syr. interpret it of augury by 
means of birds; but while the form of the He- 
brew seems to connect the act primarily with the 
serpent, its sense in use is certainly more gene- 
ral. Comp. Gen. xliv. 5, 15. Nor observe 
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times.—})\y, according to some authorities, a 
denom. verb from }v=e cloud, and this sense has 


been followed by the A. V.; according td Rab- 
binical authorities, however, it is from [\y—the 


eye, and means to bewitch with an evil eye. In 
either case the general sense is in accordance 
with the preceding clause: to rely upon occult 
arts for the accomplishment of one’s purposes. 
Lange: ‘‘To the prohibition of the unhallowed 
sensual use of nature is added the prohibition 
of the demoniacal misinterpretation of nature, 
of an impious desire to enter the spirit-world by 
breaking through the opposing limits of nature ; 
the prohibition of soothsaying and sorcery, 
whereby, in all their forms, natural things were 
misused, ver. 26. In tho same oonnection be- 
longs the disfiguring of the natural appearance 
of one’s own personal form, especially of the 
head and the beard, ver. 27. Andin this law 
the Christian world might have cause to see it- 
self reflected, with their unnatural forms of every 
kind: crinolines, trains, high-heeled shoes, chig- 
nons, and hats that are only lids to the forehead. 
Only the law of customs must be remembered : 
the taste of the women is the taste of the men.” 
Theodoret (Qu. 28), followed by many moderns, 
understands the things here forbidden of heathen 
customs connected either with idolatrous usages 
or with mourning for the dead. Ver. 28. Por 
the dead.—YD)—N) WD), xxi. 11; Num. vi. 
6; or ND, Deut. xiv. 1; so again [the same form 
as here is used] in xxii. 4; Num. v. 2; ix. 6, 7, 
10.” Keil. Lange: ‘This opposition to nature 
was increased by cutting marks in their flesh in 
remembrance of the dead, as the Jews must have 
seen done in the cultus of the dead among the 
Egyptians. With this belongs the cutting in of 
written characters, every kind of tattooing, of 
profaning the human diguity in the buman 
form. Ver. 28. On similar heathen customs see 
Keil, p. 130 (Trans. p. 424]; Knobel, p. 618.’ 
Comp. xxi. 5; Deut. xiv. But notwithstanding 
the law, the custom appears to have continued a 
familiar one, see Jer. xvi. 6; xlviii. 87. ‘Any 
voluntary disfigurement of the person was in it- 
self an outrage upon God's workmanship, and 
might well form the subject of a law.” Clark. 
Ver. 29. ‘‘The common natural disposition 
becomes especially unnatural when the father 
of a family gives away his daughter, or allows 
her to go away, to become a whore. One result 
of this is that the land or people itself begins to 
fall to whoredom also in the religious sense. 
‘“‘The religious immorality is here meant, as it 
was joined with many worships, Num. xxv. 1,” 
ete. Knobel. The heathen religious service of 
lust existed among the most different nations, the 
Babylonians, for example, and the Indians of the 
present day.” Lange. Keil argues that the re- 
ference here can be only ‘to fleshly whoredom, 


the word 72 being used only in this connec- 


tion.”? But see Ezek. xvi. 27, 43, 68, ete. Ne- 
vertheless, the context here requires that the 
carnal sin should be understood, and certainly 
that is the primary sin in-Num. xxv. 1. ; 
Ver. 80. Lange: ‘The spirit of reverence for 
the institutions of the church is also a character- 
istic of true humanity, and the corresponding ir- 


reverence, a characteristic of barbarism, even 
if the barbariam be occasionally in tho garments 
of the higher culture.” History has abundantly 
shown that the keeping holy of the Lord’s day 
and reverence for His sanctuary runs hand in 
hand with the highest national development. 
Throughout this *‘ social and domestic life is per- 
vaded by the fear of God and characterized by 
chasteness and propriety.” Keil. In His re- 
peated cleansing of the temple (Jno. ii. 14-16; 
Matt. xxi. 12, 18) our Lord has shown that the lat- 
ter duty at least is one of permanent obligation. 


Ver. 81. Lange: “Also the passive supersti- 
tion which, instead of asking of Jehovah, espe- 
cially on His days of rest and ia His holy place, 
asks of the conjurors of the dead and of wizards, 
or of any ungodly oracle of any kind, and thus 
breaks through the limits of the consecrated hu- 
manity, which leaves it to God to rule and trusts 
in God.” Them that have familiar spirits. 
—The Heb. 3* is used both for the divining 
spirit, the foreboding demon itself, as here and 
in xx. 27; 1 Sam. xxviii. 7, 8, efe.; and also for 
the person in whom such a spirit was supposed 
to dwell, Isa. xxix.4. The LXX. usually render 
it by éyyacrpiuvlo:c— veniriloguists, since among 
the ancients ventriloquism and magical arts were 
wont to be associated together. Wisard.— 
‘yy —lit. the knowing one; Symm. yréorn; Aq. 
yvoporhe, is always associated with 31€, and 
means plainly one who pretends to more than 
mortal knowledge. The chief means used by 
both these classes of persons was the consulting 
with the spirits of the departed. While this fur- 
nishes an incidental testimony all along to the 
belief of the Israelites in the life beyond the 
grave, it is self-evident that all such attempts 
to secure knowledge which God has not put it in 
the power of living man to acquire are a resist- 
ance to His will, and a chafing against the bar- 
riers He bas imposed. It is remarkable that 
such attempts should have been persisted in 
through all ages and in all lands. In ver. 82 
the outward marks of respect to old age are con- 
nected with the fear of God. The commendation 
of this virtue is frequent in Soripture, and its 
practice appears to have been universal among all 
ancient nations, as it is still among the Orientals. 


Vers. 88, 84. Lange: ‘‘ Humanity towards the 
stranger, who is not a Jew, who thus certainly 
might dwell as a private man in the future in- 
heritance of Israel. He was to be treated ex-. 
actly as an inhabitant in human intercourse. 
Thou shalt love him as thyself.— With this 
the remembranee is still preserved that the 
Israelites had beeu strangers in the land of 
Egypt.’ The royal law of ver. 18 is here ex- 
pressly extended to the stranger, and not with- 
standing the national narrowness necessary to 
preserve the true religion in the world, the ge- 
neral brotherhood of mankind is hereby taught 
as far as was possible under the circamstances. 


Vers. 85, 86. Lange: “Integrity, correspond- 
ing to the humanity, is now made especially pro- 
minent and sharp, as if in prophetic foresight in 
regard to the occupation of the Israelites in 
trade, and with reference to all forms of bu- 
einess. | 

‘‘In this mirror of humanity not only Judaism 
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may eee itself reflected, not only medieval fana- 
ticism, but also modern culture.” 

The Ephah is mentioned as the standard of 
dry, and the Hin of liquid measure. Pre- 
cisely how much ench contained is in dispute. 
The Hin was the sixth part of the Ephah; and 
the latter, according to Josephus (Anz. IIT. 9, 
84; VIII. 2, 39), contained rather more than 
eight and a half gallons. But the Rabbins make 
the capacity only about half this, which is more 
probable. However this may be, it is clear that 
equity in the affairs of the daily life is here 
made to rest upon the foundation of duty to- 
wards God. 

In ver. 37 all duties enumerated in this chap- 
ter are placed upon the same ground—the only 
ground, as experience has abundantly shown, 
sufficiently strong to withstand the temptations 
and vicissitudes of the world. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


I. The foundation of the law here, as every- 
where, is the holiness of God. Because He is 
holy, therefore the people who would live in 
communion with Him must be holy too. This 
principle is of universal application to all times, 
and to all occupations of human life. 

IT. In the human development of holiness filial 
reverence must always occupy the first place, and 
next to that comes reverence for the outward in- 
stitutions of divine appointment. 

III. The fulfilling of our whole duty towards 
our neighbor, under the old dispensation as un- 
der the new, culminates and is comprehended in 
the law—Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself. With a clearness that seems to belong 
to the teaching of the Gospel, ‘“neighbor’’ is 
made to comprehend the stranger as well as 
one’s own compatriots. 

IV. In the general exhortation to holiness are 
included all details of the daily life. There is 
nothing so insignificant that one may allow him- 
self in unholy conduct in relation to it; because 
he would thereby violate the fundamental prin- 


ciple of communion with God. This is particu- 
larly applied in the law to matters of business 
and trade. 

V. All attempts to arrive at more than mortal 
knowledge by consultation with the spirits of the 
dead are especially and emphatically forbidden. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Lange: “The foundation of these laws is an- 
nounced in the most emphatic declaration of the 
name of Jehovah and His holiness, again and 
again, as the sanction of the commands. Ye 
shall be holy, for Iam holy—i.¢., ye shall 
keep your personality pure, for your Jehovah, 
your covenant God, tbe absolute Personality, re. 
pels all uncleanness, all confusion with the 
world, either in the heads of Pantheists or in the 
hearts and morals of the servants of sin, or in 
the rites of the priests. The personality is dis- 
honored with every act of idolatry and every 
idolatrous worship (see Isa. xliv. 9sqq.; Acts 
Xvii.). There follow the outlines of holy thanks- 
giving festivals, holy harvest festivals and vint- 
ages, holy ways of thought and action, holy 
oaths, ete. Continually new features of the con- 
secration of life by a humane conduct are made 
prominent; and truly they are fine and thought- 
ful features.” : 

Each precept of this chapter has a homiletical 
value go clear that no amplification of the text 
itself is necessary. Holiness is made to consist 
not merely in the avoiding of sin and in the 
fulfilment of certain prescribed duties, but in a 
general course of life prompted by genuine love. 
The wants of the poor are to be regarded, the 
weak and defenceless are to be respected, justice 
is to be unwarped by either personal sympathies 
or influence, tale-bearing avoided, all magical 
arts and efforts to attain forbidden knowledge 
are to be shunned, and, in a word, man is to con- 
duct hiwself in all things as one who is in com- 
munion with God, and therefore seeks to have 
His will carried out in all the length and breadth 
of his own daily life. 


FOURTH SECTION. 


Punishment for Unholiness. 
“Keeping Holy the Holy Congregation by Cutting off Irreparable Transgression.""—LANGE. 
CHAPTER XX. 1-27. 


1,2 And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Again, thou shalt say to the children 
of Israel, Whosoever he be of the children of Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn 


in Israel, that giveth any of his seed unto Molech; he shall surely 


put to death: 


8 the people of the land shall stone him with stones. And I will set my face against 
that man, and will cut him off from among his people; because he hath given of 
4 his seed unto Molech, to defile my sanctuary, and to profane my holy name. And 
if the people of the land do any ways hide’ their eyes from the man, when he giveth 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 Ver. 4 On the daghesh in D771 and 319°7y7", vee Text, Note 10 on fy, 18 
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5 of his seed unto Molech, and kill him not: then I will set my face against that man, 
and against his family, and will cut him off, and all that go a whoring after him, 
6 to commit whoredom with Molech, from among their people. And the soul that 
turneth after such as have familiar spirits, and after wizards, to go a whoring after 
them, I will even set my face against that soul,* and will cut him off from among 
7 his people. Sanctify yourselves therefore, and be ye holy: for I am the Lorp 
8 your i And ye keep my statutes, and do them: I am the Lorp which 
sanctify you. 
9 For‘ every one that curseth his father or his mother shall be surely put to death: 
he hath cursed his father or his mother; his blood® shall be upon him. 
10 And the man that committeth adultery with another man’s wife, even he that 
commiteth adultery with his neighbor's wife,* the adulterer and the adulteress shall 
11 surely be put to death. And the man that lieth with his father’s wife hath unco- 
vered his father’s nakedness: both of them shall surely be put to death; their 
12 blood’ shall be upon them. And if a man lie with his daughter in law, both cf 
them rhall surely be put to death; they have wrought confusion; their blood? shall 
13 be upon them. Ifa man also lie with mankind, as he lieth with a woman, both 
of them have committed an abcmination: they shall surely be put to death; their 
14 blood shall be upon them. And if a man take a wife and her mother, it ts wick- 
edness: they shall be burnt with fire, both he and they; that there be no wicked- 
15 ness among you. And if a man lie with a beast, he shall surely be put to death: 
16 and ye shall slay the beast. And if a woman approach unto any beast, and lie 
down thereto, thou shalt kill the woman, and the beast: they shall surely be put 
17 to death; their blood® shall be upon them. And if a man shall take his sister, his 
father’s daughter, or his mother's daughter, and see her nakedness, and she see his 
nakedness; it ts a wicked thing; and they shall be cut off in the sight of their 
people: he hath uncovered his sister’s nakedness; he’ shall bear his ini- 
18 quity. And if a man shall lie with a woman having her sickness, and shall uncover 
her nakedness; he hath discovered [uncovered*] her fountain, and she hath unco- 
vered the fountain of her blood: and both of them shall be cut off from among 
19 their people. And thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy mother’s sister, 
nor of thy father's sister: for he uncovereth his near kin: they shall bear their 
20 iniquity. And if man shall lie with his uocle’s wife, he hath uncovered his un- 
21 cle’s nakedness: they shall bear their sin; they shall die childless. And if a man 
shall take his brother’s wife, it is an unclean thing: he hath uncovered his bro- 
ther’s nakedness: they shall be childless. 
22 Ye shall therefore keep all my statutes, and all my judgments, and do them: 
23 that the land, whither I bring you to dwell therein, spue you not out. And ye 
shall not walk in the manners [statutes’] of the nation,” which I cast out before 
24 you: for they committed all these things, and therefore I abhorred them. But I 
haa said unto you, Ye shall inherit their land, and I will pb it uato hho to pos- 
sess it, a land that floweth with milk and honey: I am the Lorp your , which 
25 have separated you from other people. Ye shall therefore put difference between 
clean beasts and unclean, and between unclean fowls and clean: and i shall not 
make your souls abominable by beast, or by fowl, or by any manner of fiving [omit 
living") thing that creepeth on the ground, which I have separated from you as 


the last however, the Sam, reads TT 10. 
3 Ver. 7. The Sam., 4 MSS. and LXX. read: for I, the Lorp your God, am holy. 
4 Ver. 9, *D=a/for is omitted in two MSS., the LXX. and Vulg. 


6 Vers. 9, 11, 12, 16. On the plural form for Alood, comp. Gen. iv. 10; Ex. xxit. 1. ; 
¢ Ver. 10. Three of Kennicott's MSS. omit tho first clause of this verse. Rosenmiiller considers that the repetition 
involves @ distinction for the sake of emphasis, making })*) in the second clause==relation, so that there is a prubibiuoa, 


firet of adultery in general, then epecifically of adultery with the wife of a relative. For this sense of the word he refers 
to Deut. xiil. 7; 2 Sam. xiii. 3. 8. Augustine (Qu. 73 tn Hept.) takes the samy view. 

1 Ver. 17. The LXX., Syr. and Vulg. have the plural. 

® Ver. 18. The same word shou'd receive the same translation in both clauses. 

® Ver. 23. Statutes, See Text Note 2 on xviil. 3. 

0 Ver. 23. The Sam. reais D°))7}, and s> one MS. fol owed by all the ancient versions, as seems to be required by the 
wth. Veroib. There is oothing lo express the word keleg is th Het and it better matted, a the reference te wholly 

er. 25. There is nothing to exprese the word Li n tis better a referenca 

to the dead bodies of these auimais. . 


* Ver. 6. 533. Four MSS. and Onk. read ¥/°3, which De Ross! prefers on account of the following 1A. For 
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26 unclean. And ye shall be holy unto me: for I the Lorp am holy, and have 

27 severed you from other people, that ye should be mine. A man also or woman 
that hath a familiar spirit, or that is a wizard, shall surely be put to death: they 
shall stone them with stones: their blood shal/ be upon them. 3 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


‘he whole of Lange’s Commentary on this 
chapter is here given. 

‘‘Qur section forms a completion of the pro- 
hibitions which have preceded in ch. xviii., 
while it still further joins the punishment of 
death to several of the very sins there mentioned. 
Yet this is certainly no mere appendix, but pro- 
ceeds from an entirely new point of view. 
There the fundamental idea was: the sexual 
relations, particularly, the theocratic seed, must 
be kept holy; here the fundamental idea is: the 
holy land must be kept holy, it must not be out- 
raged or stirred up to reaction and revolt 
through an abomination which might determine 
it to spue out the Israelites also (as a person 
epues out something nauseous from his mouth), 
ver. 22. Ch. xviii. 28 had already expressed 
this thought, but from the point of view that 
the land would be thereby desecrated. It is 
also here clearly brought out that the land 
would be taken away from the Canannites on 
account of their constant abominations, and 
given to the people of Israel; but that the like 
punishment should befall them also, if they did 
not keep the land clean by executing the penalty 
of death upon the offenders. In the conception 
of the sickened land and the revolted nature 
lies evidently the idea of the people consumed 
by unnatural sins.” [A simpler view of the 
relation of this to che. xviii. and xix. is given 
by Clark: ‘‘The crimes which are condemned 
in those chapters on purely spiritual ground, 
the absolute prohibition of Jehovah, have here 
special punishments allotted to them as offences 
against the well being of the nation.’’ In ch. 
xix. there is no mention at all of punishment 
except in the single case of the betrothed slave 
(vers. 20-22); in ch. xviii, there is no specific 
punishment attached to each offence, but only 
the general statement (vers. 28-30) of the penalty 
to fall upon the trangressor of any of the sta- 
tutes and upon the land as a whole. For the 
purpose of civil government, therefore, the pre- 
sent chapter is a necessary supplement.—F. G. ] 

‘¢ Already (schon friiher) has the decree of the 
death-penalty been brought forward for sins 
that were committed, 19) V3 (Num. xv. 80). 


T 4 

By this we oan only understand stubborn or 
arrogant sins; therefore not every conscious 
sin, as opposed to the unconscious, but every 
sin which was maintained in opposition to the 
theocratic jurisdiction. Single sins might always 
prove to be such; but the abominations here 
mentioned were, for the most part, deadly sins, 
those most befitting the Cherem, as blaspheming 
the name of Jehovah, ch. xxiv. 11, and dese- 
crating the Sabbath, Num. xv. 82. 

‘‘But also we have here different grades of 
serge with the different grades of offence. 

he first class of sins is devilish, vers. 1-7; the 
second class brutal, even beastly, vers. 10-16; 


the third, of the carnal nature, unruly, vers. 


17-21. 
Pirst Class. 


‘61. The sacrifice to Molech. It is to be 
understood that the stranger was included with 
the Israelite under this prohibition; for if, in 
general, no sacrifice to false gods were allowed 
in the land, so certainly not the sacrifice to Mo- 
lech. The Jew, however, would become more 
wicked by such an offering than a heathen. It 
is also here plain that what is spoken of is the 
giving up of children to death.” [The expres- 
sions used here, vers. 2, 8, 4, are an abbreviated 
form of that in xviii. 21. It may be doubted 
whether they refer to children at all, or if 80, to 
putting them to death. See Textual Note and 
Comm. on xviii. 21.—F. G.] 

‘In regard to this, it sounds like a charge to 
execute immediate judgment on the spot: the 
people of the land shall stone him with 
stones, properly, bury him under thrown 
stones.” [Doubtless in a primitive state of 
society all punishment was somewhat summary, 
and this particular punishment is often provided 
for in the law, ver. 27; xxiv. 14; Num. xv. 85, 
86; Deut. xiii. 10; xvii. 5; xxi. 21; xxii. 21, 
24, ete. But, nevertheless, it was only to be 
administered on sufficient evidence, and with 
due forms of law, Deut. xvii. 6; xix. 16, efe.— 
F. G.J—‘‘In this case the avenging is God’s 
personal affair: Jehovah sets His face against 
him to consume him out of Jehovah’s people; 
for his sin ie a three-fold one: he has given his 
geéd to Molech, and therein has judged himself; 
he has defiled the sanctuary of Jehovah, that is, 
the land hallowed by His sanctuary; and he 
has profaned Jehovah’s holy name, and dese- 
crated the religion of His name. And even 
if the people should let him go unpunished 
in the last case, Jehovah Himself will pur- 
sue him and even his race with His judg- 
ment, until He has exterminated all who are 
associated in his guilt. So strongly rules the 
absolute Personality sgainst all behaviour 
that opposed personality. The judgment is in 
this case as immanent in the guilty as a consu- 
ming fire. One might also suppose that “the 
face of Jehovah,” in a constructio pregnans, here 
signified the Angel of His presence, and thus 
expressed the thought that the spirit of the 
revealed religion would exterminate the abomi- 
nations mentioned together with their authors. 
There were two grades, however, 10 complicity 
in this guilt: in the first grade, it is an apos- 
tasy to these men (as ¢.g. in the case of heathen 
wives); in the second grade, through this 
to Molech, Ver. 5."—[It is noticeable that 
while the prohibition of the sin in vers. 1-6 
extends to the stranger on the ground that sach 
abomination was not to be tolerated at all in 
the consecrated land; yet the extension of the 
penalty to complicity in the sin by concealment 
is applied only to the people of the land 
(ver. 4)—that is, to native Hebrews (comp, iv. 
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27), and also to them alone (ver: 2) is committed 
the execution of the penalty.—F. G. ] 

«2, Also the soul that turneth after such 
as have familiar spirits (necromancers) and 
after wisardse (LXX. éyyacrpipoi=ventrilo- 
quists, éraodol = singing magic charms, both 
not exegetioally exhaustive) to go a whoring 
after them —it. ¢., to engage in apostasy 
from Jehovah to dark forms of supersti- 
tion,—therefore inst these also Jehovah 
will set His face. It helps them nothing if they 
remain unpunished of men; they fall before the 
more searching sentence upon presumptuous 
wickedness. Jehovah pursues them even to 
their extermination, for they are not to corrupt 
His people for Him. 

“In regard to these sins it is said, on the 
other hand: Sanotify yourselves therefore, 
and be ye holy: raise yourselves to the dig- 
nity of theocratic personalities, for your God is 
in Jehovah, the absolute, pure Personality. 
While they observe the ordinances of this Holy 
Being, they must understand that it is He who 
is training them to be a holy people. 


SBeoond Class. 


“Frrst Casz.—Noxt the text speaks ef the 
unnatural and profligate child that curseth his 
father or his mother. He shall be surely 
put to death. And herewith commences the 
new class. But since the expression begins with 
for (*D), it gives to the clause at the same time 


a symbolic character in reference to the former 
class: profaning the name of Jehovah is like this’ 
sin of cursing father or mother, since He, as the 
Holy One, creates for Himself His holy people. 
But for the second class the expression is cha- 
racteristic, his blood shall be upon him, or 
upon them, vers. 9, 11, 12, 18, 16. It is to be 
observed that ver. 14 brings out an increase in 
regard to this form of punishment; but ver. 15 
certainly falls under one category with ver. 16. 
The ordinance of punishment, equalizing the 
guilt of the unnatural curser with that of the 
shedding of blood, brings upon him the penal 
retribution of the latter. Ver. 9. 

“SECOND AND THinvp Caszs.—The crime 
of adultery with a neighbor’s wife, and the crime 
of incest with a father’s wife (a step-mother) are 
equalised under the sentence of blood-guiltiness 
which incurred death, and this for both man and 
' woman alike. Vers. 10, 11. 

“Fount Caszg.—The same applies to incest 


with a daughter-in-law, Ps) (mixing, confusion, 
defilement). [Ver. 12.] 

“ Firta Caes.—Peaderasty, moreover, is desig- 
nated as an abomination, as contrary to nature, 
a revolting crime; and the punishment of death 
is bere expressly made prominent. This sin is 
called MIyIA (abomination, horror). [Ver. 18.] 

“Sixtn Casz.—The double inoest is made 
most Lerdapeaeds prominent when a man lies 
both with a mother and her daughter. They 
were to be burnt with each other (without doubt, 
their bodies after they had been stoned). This 
sin is called #153 (a refined or unheard of deed 


of shame. The law brings out prominently that 


such moral enormities should not exist in Tsrael). 
The same penalty was, moreover, imposed upon 
the daughter of a priest who became a whore, 
because she had put her father to shame, xxi. 9. 
So Achan was first stoned in the valley of Achor, 
then burned, since he had brought a curse, a 
corrupting complicity in guilt upon Israel, Josh. 
vii. But Josiah set burning against burning, the 
theocratic burning against the burning to Mo- 
lech, when be burned the bones of the priests 
upon their altars, and thereby purified Judah 
and Jerusalem (2 Chr. xxxiv. 5; comp. 2 Kings 
xxiii. 10). With this appears the embryo of the 
Gehenna, as it comes out in symbolic form in the 
Old Testament, Isa. Ixvi. 24. The Gehenna is 
thus a representation of the fire of Molech, and 
over it also the fire of judgment has at last come. 
Ver. 14. The Old Testament fire penalty was 
only symbolical, and involved no unnatural tor- 
ture, like the mediwval mimicry of the flames of 
hell. In this case, the offender was first put to 
death; and the same is true of the Old Testament 
hanging. 

“SeventH AND ErautH Caszs.—Copr- 
Jation with a beast, either by a man or a woman. 
With the beastly human being, the beast itself 
was also to be destroyed. For examples, see 
Knobel, p. 507. [Vers. 15, 16.] 


Third Class. 


‘Frret Casz.—Copulation with a half-sister.” 
[This also, as in xviii. 9, necesearily covers the 
case of a full sister, for she was both the daugh- 
ter of the father and the daughter of the mother. 
—F.G.] “They shall be cat off in the 
sight of their people.—Thus they sbould form 
® warning spectacie.” Here the crime is de- 
scribed as “TOM and pip disgrace and misdeed, 
[Ver.17.] ~~ 

“8econp Cass.—He that lay witb a menstru- 
ous woman, who in such wise uncovered the 
fountain of her blood—so to speak—exposed 
her life-spring. The penalty of death is for 
both. The sentence sounds with a more gentle 
expression: destruction out of the midst of the 
people.” [Ver. 18. The punishment here refers 
to the act knowingly committed; in xv. 24 the 
light penalty is given for the same act uninten- 
tionally committed.—F. G.] 

“THinp Casz.—Intercourse with an aunt on 
either the father’s or the mother’s side. They 
shall bear their iniquity.—Thus sounds the 
sentence indefinitely, in transition to the follow- 
ing. [Ver. 19.] 

‘‘FountH Casz.—If one takes the wife of his 
brother, it is 1) (it induces the curse of the 


Tv 
first degree); The penalty is childlessness, and 
is thus entirely a divine dispensation (ver. 21). 
Here, as has been said, the prohibition can, in 
the case of the Levirate marriage (Deut. xxv. 5- 
10), become a command—an evidence of the 
nicety of the law.’’ {On the meaning of the pe- 
nalty of childlessness see the preliminary note 
to ch. xviii. It would be entirely out of analogy 
with the Divine dealings with man to suppose a 
perpetual special interposition through all the 
ages of Ierael’s history in every case of violation 
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of this law, and there is nothing in the character 
of the forbidden relation to induce childlessness 
under those ordinary Divine appointments which 
we call natural laws. It is also much more in 
accordance with the general character of this 
chapter that the penalty should be understood 
of something inflicted by statute law,—the reck- 
oning of the issue of such marriages to another 
than the actual father. So rightly 8. Augustin, 
Qu. 76 in Hept. It is a striking fact that this 
penalty was still carried out in the one case of 
the prohibited degrees, when the prohibition was 
changed to a command. In the Levirate mar- 
riage no heirs were begotten to the actual fa- 
ther, but they were reckoned to the deceased 
brother.—FP. G.] 

“In conclusion, another exhortation follows 
which, in the first place, marks out the ordi- 
nances as judgments (ideas); secondly, ex- 
presses the incongruity between the unnatural 
behaviour and the nature of the land of God, for 
which even Israel could be spued out from it; 
and this brings out, in the third place, that for 
such very things the heathen were thrust out of 
the land. To this threat a promise is appended 
in conclusion. [Ver. 24.] And with this is 
connected a noble idea: in the separation of clean 
beasts from the unclean, the separation of Israel 
from the heathen is to be symbolically mirrored 
forth. The closing sentence [ver. 27] would be 
unintelligible as a repetition (from chap. xix. 
* 81); evidently it is the germ of the probibition 
of false enthusiasm and prophecy in Israel itself 
(see Deut. xix. llsqq.).”’ [In xix. 31, in ac- 
cordance with the general character of chaps. 
xviii. and xix., we have simply the prohibition 
on the spiritual ground of the opposition to God’s 
will, without mention of specific punishments ; 
here we have throughout civil penalties attached 
to the various offences as against the theocratic 
state. Accordingly those that have familiar spi- 
rits or are wizards require to be mentioned again 
in order that the death penalty may be denounced 
against them.—F. G. ] 

‘‘Ver, 25 is particularly important, since it 
contains the key to the understanding of the Le- 
vitical distinction between clean and unclean 
animals. Men have sought for physiological 
reasons for this distinction, and quite lately an 
Israelitish author has referred to the discovery of 
the Trichina as the foundation of the prohibition 
of swine’s flesh. In regard’ to many of the un- 
clean animals, there is indeed the reason of the 
physiological unhealthiness of the flesh, or of the 
physical aversion to their hateful appearance; to 
which may be added, as connected, something of 
the physical effect of the blood of wild beasts. 
_ Also the limitation of Israel to the use and sacri- 

fice of domestic animals must have an economic 
significance, and be, so to speak, for the benefit of 
the State, since it worked against the dissipa- 
tions of the ancient hunting and the luxury of the 
heathen, and with the cultivation of the land, 
furthered at the same time domestic simplicity 
and contentment.’’ [This must be understood to 
apply only in a limited degree to the Israelites ; 
for they were allowed freely to hunt and eat all 
clean wild animale, as the “roebuck and the 
hart” (Deut. xii. 15, efe.). In regard to all 
physiological and other reasons, it is always to 


be remembered that no animals are intrinsically 
unclean; none were excepted from the grant to 
Noah, and none from the Christian abrogation 
of the distinction. The law was wholly tempo- 
rary, added ‘‘because of transgressions,’’ to 
constitute Israel a peculiar people.—F. G. 
‘‘ But the symbolic meaning of the animal world, 
as a representation of Israel among the Gentiles, 
is here expressly brought out as the religious 
main reason. Israel was to have a constant re- 
presentation of its separation from the heathen 
world in the separation of the clean animals, and 
thus also the heathen world, by which it was 
surrounded, and from which it was to understand 
that it differed in religion and in morals, was 
to be represented iu the sphere of the unclean 
avimals. The sacred observance of the laws of 
food was thus a constant reminder for Israel of 
its theocratic sanctity and dignity. Thus it is 
plain that the old distinction between clean and 
unclean animals must fall away after the bound- 
ary between Israel and the heathen has fallen. 
But it is also to be recollected that Judaism 
clung very strongly to the old distinction, as it 
did no less to the prohibition of the use of blood; 
and the Apostolic ordinance in regard to the last 
particular and cognate subjects is explained to 
mean that these laws, which had been ended as 
religious dogmas, must yet continue for a time as 
Christian customs for the sake of a united Chris- 
tian fellowship. The shadowing forth of the 
heathen world in the world of unolean beasts, 
which is here ezpressiy brought out, is denied by 
Keil, in opposition to Kurtz, without reason (p. 
95).” Veda as we may admire the beauty and 
force of tbe symbolism here presented by Lange, 
it is difficult to see how it ‘‘is here expressly 
brought out,” or even in any way alluded to in 
the text. Certainly the observance of the dis- 
tinction among animals is placed upon a religious 
ground, and this observance would contribute to 
make of Israel that separate people which God 
had called them to be. Naturally then might 
the Israelites themselves have compared the 
heathen to unclean animals; but so far is such 
an idea from finding countenance in the word of 
God that it is only recognised to be removed, 
and the heathen are first represented as un- 
clean animals in the vision of St. Peter (Acts x. 
10-16) at the moment when such distinctions 
were forever to be done away. The object of 
the law was to make the distinction of animals 
fixed and unalterable; but in regard to the 
heathen, to encourage them to offer sacrifices 
and partake in the worship of God, and thus to 
be drawn into ever increasing nearness of rela- 
tion to Him.—F. G.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


I, In chap. xviii. the law is given simply as 
the will of God. Here punishments are attached 
to disobedience as to civil offences against the 
theocratic state. There seems no reason why 
these two chapters should have been separated 
except to mark this distinction emphatically. 
Obedience to God’s law is required simply be- 
cause it ie His will, and this is set forth by it- 
self; afterwards and separately, punishments 
are provided for those among His people who re- 
fuse to be guided by Him. 
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IT. In the frequent expression his or their 
blood shall be upon him or them is a plain 
intimation that the offender alone is responsible 
for the evil that comes upon him. The divine 
law, whether natural or revealed, is inexorable, 
and he who thrusts himself across its path neces- 
sarily inours its penalties. There is no occasion 

for a Divine interposition to punish, and there is 
no room for the charge of severity; the offender 
braves an irresistible will, and in doing this 
must himself alone be held responsible for the 
result. 

III. The beast involved in the guilt of man or 
woman must be put to death with them. There 
could be no moral guilt on the part of the beast, 
because there was no moral responsibility; but 
yet he must perish because he hed been associated 
in human sin. Whether this was in order to re- 
move the tool of sin from sight simply, or whe- 
ther it was because of the association of haman 
sin with the beast; in either case it is plain that 
it was commanded not for the sake of the beast, 
but of man. Here we have one of the many in- 
stances in the law in which human associations 
and feelings are cared for and protected, and 
ai also as means for the advancement of ho- 

e8s. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Lange: “The chapter of the great theocratio 
‘rigor (chap. xx.) forms a contrast to the chapter 


of the great theocratic mildness and purity of 
life. Here the various measures of punishment 
come into consideration. Burning with fire, as 
a symbolical addition to the punishment of death, 
is only connected with the dead body which bas 
been put to death by stoning. Then follows the 
particular capital punishment; and next to this in- 
definite forms of punishment, he shall bear his 
iniquity ; and finally the punishment of child- 
lessness, in which also we are certainly to sup- 
pose a physical basis. The conception of the 
abominations is the conception of that which is 
against nature (Rem. i.), of that which, even 
according to natural instinct, is perverse, hor- 
rible, and a revolt against the moral Jaw in man’s 
nature; but in regard to this, indeed. nature it- 
self comes to the judgment like a spirit of retri- 
bution.” 

- The law of this, as of many other chapters, is 
enforced on the ground that the Israelites were 
called to be a holy people. With bow great ad- 
ditional force must this apply to Christians. Not 
only the Israelite, but the stranger also, defiled 
God’s sanctuary and profaned His holy name by 
sin, The same thing must be true always; there 
is no escape from responsibility because one 
chooses not to acknowledge allegiance to God. 
The Divine commands still rest upon him. Only 
he bas less help and support in keeping them 
while he remains aloof from the commonwealth 
of Israel. 


PART SECOND. 


Holiness on the Part of the Priests and Holiness of the Offerings. 
“ The sacred observance of the priestly position, of the sacrifice, and of the priestly calling.” —Lanan. 
Cuaprers XXI., XXII. 


A.—‘THE DESECRATION OF THE PRIESTLY POSITION AND 
THE PRIESTLY CALLING.’’—Laxas. 


Caaprer XXI. 
1 Awp the Lorp said unto Moses, Speak unto the priests the sons of Aaron, and 


2 say unto them, There shall none be defiled for the dead among his peo 


ple: but for 


his kin, that is near unto him, that 1s, for his mother, and for his father, and for bis 


3 son, and for his daughter, and for his brother, and for his sister a vi 


in, that is 


4 nigh unto him, which hath had no husband; for her may he be defiled. But [omit 
but] he shall not defile himself, being a chief man' among his people, to profane 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
2 Ver. 4 WO Y3 bya tole x5. The interpretation of this obecure clause is very various. Tho LXX., mistaking 
ys, read ov puarthiceras iéaniva dy re Aaq avrov, meauing that the priest shall not defile himself rashly or lightly. 
The Syr. and Vulg. have transferred the preposition 3 from THY to OyB and read but he shall not be defiled for a prince, 


eto., & sense 


by several exporitors. The A. V. has followed the Targ. of Onk. and the Arab., which is interpreted to 


mean that the priest, as occupying a high official position, head of a family, ec., should oot defile himself; if this sense can 
be sustained, it throws some light upon the occasional use of 13 for prince. It is adopted by many expositors, as Yon 
Gerlach and Keil. The Targ. Jonathan, and several Jewish expositors (Kalirch also, and Knobel) understand 5y3 te 
mean husband, a sufficiently well-established meaning of the word, and one which is followed in the ran of the A. Y.; 
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5 himself. They’ shall not make baldness upon their head, neither shall they shave 
6 off the corner of their beard, nor make any cuttiogs in their flesh. They shall be 
holy unto their God, and not profane the name of their God: for the offerings of 
the Lorp made by fire, and [omit and*] the bread of their God they do offer: there- 
fore they shall be holy.* 
7 They shall not take a wife that ts a whore, or profane: neither shall they take a 
8 woman put away from her husband: for he® «s holy unto his God. Thou shalt 
sanctify him therefore; for he offereth the bread of thy God: he shall be holy unto 
9 thee: for I the Lorp, which sanctify you,*am holy. And the daughter of any 
priest, if she profane herself by playing, the whore, she profaneth her father: she 
shall be burnt with fire. 
10 And he that is the high priest among his brethren, upon whose head the anointing 
oil was poured, and that is consecrated to put on the garments, shall not uncover 
11 his head, nor rend his clothes; neither shall he go in to any dead body, nor defile 
12 himself for his father, or for bis mother; neither shall he go out of the sanctuary, 
nor profane the sanctuary of his God ; for the crown of the anointing oil of his Gud 
13, 14 ts upon him: I amthe Lorp. And he shall take a wife in her virginity. A 
widow, or a divorced woman, or profane, or’ an harlot, these shall he not take: but 
15 he shall take a virgin of his own people to wife. Neither shall he profane his seed 
among his people: for I the Lorp do sanctify him. 
16,17 And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unt» Aaron, saying, Whoso- 
ever he be of thy seed in their generations that hath any blemish, let him not ap- 
18 proach to offer the bread of his God. For whatsoever man he be that hath a blem- 
ish, he shall not approach: a blind man, or a Jame, or he that hath a flat nose, or 
19, 20 any thing superfluous, or a man that is brokenfooted, or brokenhanded, or crook- 
backt, or a dwarf,’ or that hath a blemish in his eye, or be scurvy, or scabbed, or 
21 hath his stones broken; no man that hath a blemish of the seed of Aaron the priest 
shall come nigh to offer the offerings of the Lorp made by fire: he hath a blemish; 
22 he shall not come nigh to offer the bread of his God. THe shall eat the bread of 
23 his God, both of the most holy, and of the holy. Only he shall not go in unto the 
vail, nor come nigh unto the altar, because he hath a blemish; that he profane not 
24 my sanctuaries :* for I the Lorp do sanctify them. And Moses told i unto Aaron, 
and to his sons, and unto all the children of Israel. 


bnt this rea for hie wife to be supplied, for which there is no warrant, and it‘al-o ecems highly improbable that mourn- 
ing should be permitted fur the relations mentioned ia verze. 2, 3, and forbiddon for the wife. Micha: lis understands the 


high-priest to be intended by Sys ; but his conduct ie the special subject of vers. 10-12. On the whole, no other interpre- 


tation seems sufficiently well-estahlished to take the place of that in the A. V.. although even that can hardly be considered 
assatisfictory. In any case it is better to omit the interpolated bué at the beginning of the ver-e. 
$ Vers, 5. The K'ri WV" indicated by the Masorvtic punctuation of the text my. is sustained by the Sam. and 


all the versions. 
8 Ver. 6. The sense is rather obscured than helped by the interpolated and, which is better omitted. 


¢ Ver. 6. The Heb. has wap in the sing., doubtless to be understood as an abstract term. The Sam. and all the ver- 


alone have the plural. 
6 Vore. 7, 8. The of numbers creates a slight obecurity, but the A. V. faithfully follows the Heb. 
@ Vor. 8. The dam., LAX., and Vuly., have the pronuun in the third person 
T Ver. 14. The missing conjunction is supplied in the 8am. and the versions. 
§ Ver. 20. ps signifies something ema:l or thin, The text of the A. V., svems preferable to tho margin, as it is scarcely 


to be suppored that the case of the dwarf would be omitted. Fuerst, how-ver, renders it consumptive; Vulg., blear-cyed, 

and so Onk., and apparently the LXX. «@nAos. Syr. — /ittle. 

LXX. has the sing. rd aycov. The plural is generally understood to rignify the holy place and the holy 
5) hallowed things. 


® Ver. 23. The 
yd, Rosenmueller) would translate my 


of holies ; some interpreters, however, (Buot 


bel, p. 617 sqq.: Keil, p. 141.” [Trans. p. 430, 
432. ‘The testimonies which Knobel and seve- 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. ral of the older commentators have collected to 


Lange: ‘*The symbolic side of the Levitioal 
law, which was brought out so powerfully at the 
close of the last chapter, is likewise not to be 
mistaken in the commands for keeping holy the 
priestly calling. Owing to the symbolic mean- 
iug of these commands they are connected by 
manifold analogies with heathen laws and cus- 
toms enacted to secure the priestly dignity. 
Compare the references on this subject in Kno- 


show that the priests of the Egyptians, Greeka, 
Romans and other nations avoided funerals and 
contact with the dead, afford but an imperfect 

arallel to these Levitical laws concerning 
he priests......... Wherever this feeling 
was recognized in a ceremonial usage, the priest, 
from his office, would naturally be expected to 
observe the highest standard of purity. But the 
laws which regulated the priesthood of the chosen 
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people had a deeper basis than this. They bad 
to administer a law of life. ... St. Cyril truly 
observes that the Hebrew priests were the in- 
struments of the divine will for averting death, 
that all their sacrifices were a type of the death 
of Christ, which swallowed up death in victory, 
and that it would have been unsuitable that they 
should have the same freedom as other people to 
become mourners. Glaphyra in Lev., p. 430.” 
Clark.—F G.]. 

‘¢In the first p‘ace it is to be noticed that there 
is here brought out a gradation of the symbolism 
that the laws in regard to dignity are stronger 
in the case of the high-priest than in the case 
of the sons of Aaron, the common priests. While 
these, who were at first Aaron's sons, were ele- 
vated above the common people (as this also out- 
ranked the heathen in its sanctity), so the high- 
priest again was raised above his sons; he 
formed the symbolical centre and summit of the 
personal sanct:ty towards God, and of exclusion 
as respects the unclean or that which was Levi- 
tically ‘common.’”’ Lange. 

With this chapter begins a new Parashak, or 
Proper Lesson of the law extending through 
ch. xxiv. ‘‘The parallel Haphtarah, or Proper 
Lesson of the Propbe s, is Ezek. xliv. 15-81. 
which contains ordinances for the priests, and 
is the best commentary on the present chapter.”’ 
Wordsworth. 

The purity and boliness required of the priest- 
hood in this chap. is evidently a necessary con- 
sequence of the peculiar relation in which they 
stood to God and the people. It is substantially 
the same as that required of all the holy people, 
but is emphasized and extended somewhat be- 
yond that which the people generally were able 
to bear, because it especially devolved upon them 
to ‘‘draw nigh unto the Lord.”” For the same 
reason still more strict obligations are laid upon 
the high-priests. In vers. 1-6 they are forbidden 
to defile themselves by touching the dend, or by 
signs of mourning; in 7-9 they are required to 
contract a spotless marriage and maintain purity 
in their families; in 10-15 the same duties, some- 
what extended, are still more emphatically re- 
quired of the high-priest; and in conclusion, 
vers. 16-24, the physical impediments to the ex- 
ercise of the priestly office are detailed. 


Vers. 1-4. The priest may not defile bimsclf 
on account of a dead person (W3) lit. a@ soul), 
with an exception however in the case of the 


very nearest of kin. The virgin sister, as yet 
unbetrothed, is included in the list; but after 
her betrothal or marriage, she passed into the 
family of another, and the exemption ceases. 
The principle of the exception seems to be sim- 
ply a regard for human feelings. The fact that 
the tent or house was defiled, ipso facto, by the 
presence of a dead body, and therefore the priest 
could not avoid defilement in such cases (Keil) 
forms no sufficient explanation of the exception ; 
for this would be true when a slave died in the 
house, which is not included, and would often 
not be true in the case of a father, which is in- 
cluded. It is remarkable that there is no men- 
tion of the wife—the Rabbins say because she 
and her husband were “one flesh.’’ Lange (see 
below) makes a distinction between a passive 


defilement which was inevitable in the case of a 
death in the house, and which is too self-evident 
to require especial mention; and the active de- 
filement of proclaiming one’s grief, using the 
customary marks of mourning and burying the 
dead, which he considers wore forbidden to the 
priest, as belonging to the class of the chief men, 
on occasion of the death of his wife. It seems 
more probable that the instances mentioned in 
ver. 2 are of the nature of limitations, and that 
the marriage relationship is not mentioned be- 
cause it is nearer than any of them, and there- 
fore included within themall. Notwithstanding 
the permiesion in the cases mentioned above, the 
priest, by contact with the dead, still became 
defiled for seven days, and was then required to 
offer a sin offering tea Ezek. xliv. 25-27). No 
penalty is provided for a violation of this law. 
On ver. 4 see Textual Notes. 

Vers. 5, 6. The prohibition to the priests of 
the marks of mourning for the dead, customary 
among the surrounding nations, is extended in 
Deut. xiv. 1 to the whole body of the people. 
The command to the priests is expressly made to 
rest upon their official duties. On the expres- 


sion bread of their God see on iii. 11. om 


is indifferently rendered in the A. V. food, bread, 
and meat. Only the last is objectionable on ac- 
count of the change in the use of the English 


word. 

Vers. 7-9. The marriage of the priests and the 
life of their families likewise must not be allowed 
to present a contrast to their holy calling. They 
might marry any reputable woman, whether Is- 
raelite or foreigner, excepting of course women 
from those idolatrous tribes of the Canaanites 
which were forbidden to all the people. Exod. 
xxxiv. 16; Deut. vii. 8. In after times this law 
was made more stringent, Ezek. xliv. 22. They 
might not take to wife a common prostitute, nor 
one profane, t. ¢.,a woman who had fallen, or 
as some Jewish authorities bold, one of illegiti- 
mate birth. Briefly, their wives must be of un- 
blemished and spotless character, and hence they 
were forbidden to take one already repudiated. 
In ver. 8 the change of person is generally held 
to indicate a change of addregs to the people of 
Israel; but this is unnecessary. It is simply 
the ordinary form of direct command. Because 
it was the priest’s office to offer the bread of 
thy God, therefore his life and surroundings 
must be in harmony with his boly calling. The 
priest’s family, also, by a propriety felt in all 
ages, must be ordered in accordance with his 
sacred duties, and the outrageous violation of 
this in his daughter’s becoming a prostitute must 
not only be punished with death, but the dead 
body be visited with the symbolical punishment 
of burning. 

Vers. 10-15. The same commands are applied 
with greater emphasis, and with some extension, 
to the high-priest. He is described by the pecu- 
liar fulness of the anointing he had received 
(vers. 10, 12), and by bis being consecrated 
to put on the garments, viz., those appointed 
for the official costume of the high-priest, in 
which Aaron had been arrayed at his consecra- 
tion, and which descended to his successors. To 
him the accustomed marks of mourning, and all 
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contact with a dead body, even that of the near- 
est relative, are forbidden. He must not go out 
of the sanctuary for this purpose (not that 
the sanctuary was to be his constant abode, Bahr 
and Baumgarten), nor profane the sanctuary 
by this defilement of his person. He was also 
restricted in marriage to a virgin of Israel, ver. 
14; by any other marriage he would profane 
his seed. 

Lange: ‘‘ Whatever may belong to the defile- 
ment by the dead, it is certainly to be noticed 
that nothing is here said in any way of dying 
persons, or of death itself, but of dead bodies. 
The recollection of Egypt, especially of the Egyp- 
tian cultus of dead bodies comes here into the 
foreground. The defilement by the dead in- 
claded not merely the touching in itself, which 
is so natural to excited grief, but also the parti- 
cipation in the burial, and the customs of mourn- 
ing. But that which among the heathen was an 
expression of horror, so that it was said even of 
Apollo himself, Let him shun the scenes of death, 
appears here ratber asa prelude of the subli- 
mity of the Christian view of death. The bor- 
ror would indeed appear strongest at the sight 
of the dead body of a blood relative, yet here 
humanity places itself on the opposite side as a 
limit of the symbolism, and allows the defilement 
in the case of the nearest family relations with 
the exception of the married sister who now be- 
longs to another family circle. Ver. 4 certainly 
appears to say that a man as a husband shall 
not defile himself for the dead body of his wife, 
as the foregoing specification and determination 
concerning the married sister might already in- 
timate. Concerning this, see below,” [above 
under ver. 4]. ‘* The reason is well expressed 
in ver. 6: for the offerings of the LORD 
made by fire, the bread of their God they 
Go offer.—Since they know, or at least have 
some idea of what the sacrifice signifies—an en- 
tire resignation to the living God,—they cannot 
mourn and despair as those who have little or 
no hope, without strengthening the delusion of 
despair, by which the Israelites would dishonor 
the name of their God, Jehovah. There is an 
extravagance of lamentation which takes the ap- 
pearance ofa resentment and contention with 
God in regard to the dead; among the people of 
God this should be excluded by the feeling of 
reverence :—the Lord has done it. 

‘‘Three kinds of women are excluded from 
the priestly marriage: the whore, the profane, 
the divorced. To the high-priest the taking 
of a widow is also forbidden. We call to mind 
Thamar, Rabab, Ruth, and Bathsheba, who be- 
came ancestors in Israel (Matt. i.), and it is thus 
plain thatthe subject is here a purely Old Tes- 
tament regulation of symbolical signification. 
By the marriage of the priest with a virgin is 
signified that the theocratic marriage could and 
should be consecrated to the rearing up of the 
hereditary blessing (see Joo. 1.13, 14). Thus 
also he was to appear to the people as a conse- 
crated personality. But the dark contrast is the 
ruined priestly family,* and the saddest instance 
is the ruined priest’s daughter; if she has only 


© “Or also the family of a pastor. Ina poem by Heine it 
is depicted with dark tuuches.” 


begun to be a whore, she has fallen under the 
judgment of fire. 

‘¢ The third division treats of the sons of the 
priests having bodily defects, or afflicted with 
corporeal blemishes Nags yen spiritual reasons 
are evidently included). Here also the prevail- 
ing symbolical purpose is not to be mistaken. 
The sacrificers must appear as the type of per- 
fection, as also the sacrifice in the following sec- 
tion. Hence the blind and lame, the eons of 
Aaron with misshapen noses and limbs, having 
some bodily defect in hand or foot, etc. (vers. 18- 
20) correspond to the faulty sacrificial animals, 
ch. xxii. 28-25. The strong exclusion demanded 
by the cultus for the sake of its symbolism was 
compensated by the compassionate provision 
that they should bave their portion of all sacri- 
ficial food of the active priests, whereby they are 
in some sort to be compared with Emeritus offi- 
cials who draw their full salary. They do not 
offer the bread of their God, as the offerings 
are collectively called, inasmuch as these culmi- 
nated in the shew-bread; but yet they eat the 
bread of their God, as well of the most holy 
as of the holy, #. ¢., not only of the wave offer- 
ings, firstlings, efe. (Num. xviii. 11, 19, and 26— 
29) but also of the peculiar priestly portion of 
the sacrifices, the oblations, etc. See Keil, p. 34 
[Trans. p.483]. But ifthe priestly access unto 
the vail and unto the altar is denied them, 
it appears that this is here spoken of their offi- 
cial functions. Moreover it is emphasized that 
Moses communicated these commands not only 
unto Aaron and to his sons; but unto all 
the children of Israel who ought to know how 
their priests should conduct themselves.” Lange. 

A death in a dwelling defiled every thing in 
the dwelling, and every one who entered it. 
Deaths, however, must necessarily occur in 
priestly families beyond the limits of the allow- 
able cases of defilement, and also in the house 
of the high-priest to whom no defilement what- 
ever was allowed. Lange therefore well says, 
‘A distinction must be made between passive 
sorrow and defilement, which might happen even 
to the high-priest in his own house, and active 
uncleanness which came about by the rending 
of the clothes and going to the dead body.” 
Accordingly the prohibition to the high-priest is 
couched in terms (vers. 10-12) indicating the ao- 
tive defilement. 

Vers. 16-24. These directions concerning the 
descendants of Aaron who should have any bodily 
defect are founded upon the general principle, 
appearing in every part of the law, that what- 
ever is devoted to the service of God should be 
as perfect as possible in its kind. ‘As the aspi- 
ritual nature of a man is reflected in his bodily 
form, only a faultless condition of body could 
correspond to the holiness of the priest; just as 
the Greeks and Romans required, for the very 
same reason, that the priests should be dAédxAnpor, 
integri corporis (Plato de legg. 6, 759; Seneca ez- 
cerpt. controv. 4, 2; Plutarch quest. rom. 78). 
Consequently none of the descendants of Aaron 
in their generations, i. ¢., in all future gene- 
rations (see Ex. xii. 14), were to approach the 
vail, ¢. ¢., enter the holy place, or draw near to 
the altar (in the court) to offer the food of Jeho- 
vah, vis., the sacrifices.’”’ Keil. Persons thus in- 
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capacitated for the exercise of the active duties 
of the priesthood are yet especially allowed to 
partake of the priests’ portion of the sacrifices 
(ver. 22), and doubtless received their share of 
the tithes for the support of the priests. By 
oustom they were employed in many duties per- 
taining to the priesthood which did not require 
the prohibited approach to the altar or entrance 
into the holy place; such as the examination of 
leprous persons, bouses, and things, the carrying 
of the ashes without the camp, and many duties 
of a similar character. 

At the beginning of the chapter Moses is di- 
rected to make this communication to the 
priests the sons of Aaron; at the end (ver. 
24) we read that he told it not only to them, but 
unto all the children of Israel. This is in 
accordance with the whole character of the law. 
Each particular communication ia immediately 
addressed to those whose duties it concerns; but 
at the same timo, no part of the law was to be 
the exclusive possession, or under the exclusive 
guardianship of any class. Every part of it was 
to be diligently taught to every Israelite. The 
Divine law was the common heritage of all, and 
all were interested in seeing that it was observed. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


I. All the precepts of this chapter tend toa 
single point—the peculiar purity and symbolical 
holiness required of those who ministered before 
God. From the centre of the absolute Divine 
holiness spread out ever-widening circles, and to 
each is attached a minimum of symbolical holi- 
ness without which it cannot be entered. The 
heathen in the outermost circle, as human beings, 
still had the light of nature and conscience ; 
these laid upon them duties for the violation of 
which they were cast out of their homes and de- 
stroyed; the people of Israel formed an inner 
circle of higher obligations; but those chosen 
from them to draw nigh to God on their behalf, 
must come under a still stricter rule. All this 
points unmistakably to the holiness of Him who 
is the centre of all, and shows that the partaking 
of His holiness is the necessary condition of ap- 
proach to Him. 

II. The families of the priests were so inti- 
mately associated with their own proper person- 
ality, that something of the requirements for the 
priests themselves must also be demanded of 
them. This rests upon a fundamental principle 
of fitness, and is again repeatedly insisted upon 
in the New Testament in regard to the Christian 
moinister. See 1 Tim. iii. 11, 12; Tit, i. 6. 

III. The absolute holiness required of those 
who presented offerings to God could be only 
symbolical ; but the fact that it was symbolical 
points to One who fulfilled the symbolism, even 
to Christ, who was alone perfect in holiness; 
therefore through Him alone can any acceptable 
gifts be offered to God. 

V. Physical blemishes, becauge they symbo- 
lized spiritual defects, hindered the priests from 
ministering before God on man’s behalf; yet 
these did not prevent their eating of the sacri- 
fices, thus at once receiving their own support, 
and representing God in the receiving of that 
which the eacrificer offered. Thus is brought 
out the two-fold relation in those who minister 


for the people toward God: on the one hand they 
may only draw nigh to Him on the basis of per- 
fect holiness, and for sinful man this can be ac- 
complished only through the mediation of Christ; 
on the other, the grace proceeding from Him is 
not hindered by the unworthiness of those 
through whom it comes. Always we must “have 
this treasure in earthen vessels.’ The feeble 
stream from man to God would be turned back 
by the obstacles in its channel but for the all- 
availing efficacy of the intercession of Christ; 
but the full flow of God’s mercies in Christ is 
powerful enough to sweep by all such barriers. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


“The person, life and house of the priest must 
especially be kept holy. For this, the law of 
God knows a more human way than the law of 
the Pope (xxi. 13). The features of the symbo- 
lical consecrated state of the priest are spiritu- 
ally explained. The fearful picture of a dese- 
crated, profane, or very vicious priestly house. 
How far also can the sacrifice be designated as 
the bread of God? In reference to the Being of 
God Himself, the true sacrifice is an object of 
His good pleasure. In reference to the po-ver 
of God, it is the noblest and most fitting means 
of drawing near to His fire. In reference to the 
idea of God in the world, it isa perpetual means 
of freshening, deepening, and strengthening it.” 


uge. 

The priestly requirement of holiness, symbo- 
lical of old for those whose office it was to draw 
near to God, must rest now in its literal force 
upon all Christians, ‘‘a royal priesthood,” who 
must ever draw near by the new and living way 
consecrated for them. As the headship of the 
priest over his household required that they also 
should present no striking contrast to his purity ; 
so, on the same principle, it must be incumbent 
upon all men that those over whom they have 
influence and control should be so ordered in 
their lives as not to present to the world a con- 
trast to the principles they themselves profess. 

Excessive mourning is forbidden to the priests; 
all mourning is restricted to the circle of the 
nearest relations, and to the high-priest is for- 
bidden altogether. Thus is clearly shown that 
however on earth something may be conceded to 
the weakness of sorrowing humanity, yet sorrow 
for the departed is not the proper garb in which 
to draw near to God. This is more fally de- 
clared through Him who is the Resurrection and 
the Life, and the Christian cannot sorrow for 
those who sleep in Him as men without hope. 
Thus the reproof of excessive indulgence in sor- 
row, 80 plainly brought out under the new dis- 
pensation, is here foreshadowed by the laws 
of the Mosaic covenant. 

In ver. 24 we see that, altbough the priests 
were separated from the people by their special 
divine appointment, the laws for their govern- 
ment were yet communicated to all the people 
that they might be under the observation of the 
whole community in their conduct. So it must 
ever be if the ministry is to be preserved in its 
purity; andthe germs of decay are already sowa 
in that body which refuses to recognize its re- 
sponsibility to the public opinion of the Chris- 
tian community. 
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B.—*KEEPING HOLY OF THE SACRIFICE, OR OF WHAT HAS BEEN HALLOWED.” — 
LANGE. 


CuHarTer XXII. 1-88. 


1,2 And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto Aaron and to his sons, 
that they separate themselves from the holy things of the children of Israel, and 
that they profane not my holy name in those things which they hallow unto me: I 

3 amthe Lorp. Say unto them, Whosoever he be of all your seed among your 
generations, that goeth unto the holy things, which the children of Israel hallow 
unto the Lorp, having his uncleanness upon him, that soul shall be cut off from 

4 my presence: I am the Lorp. What man soever of the seed of Aaran is a leper, 
or hath a running issue; he shall not eat of the holy things, until he be clean. 
And whoso toucheth any thing that 12 unclean by the dead, or a man whose seed 

5 goeth from him; or whosoever toucheth any' creeping thing, whereby he may be 
made unclean, or a man of whom he may take uncleanness,’ whatsoever uncleanness 

6 he hath; the soul which hath touched any such shall be unclean until even, and 

7 shall not eat of the holy things, unless he wash [bathe’] his flesh with water. And 
when the sun is down, he shall be clean, and shall afterward eat of the holy things; 

8 because it ts his food. That which dieth of itself, or is torn with beasts, he sh 

9 not eat to defile himself therewith: I am the Lorp. They shall therefore kee 
mine ordinance, lest they bear sin for it, and die therefore, if they profane it: f 
the Lorp do sanctify them. 

10 There shall no stranger eat of the holy thing: a sojourner of the priest, or an 

11 hired servant, shall not eat of the holy thing. But if the priest buy any soul with 

his money, he shall eat of it, and he® that is born in his house: they shall eat of 

12 his meat [food*]. If the priest’s daughter also be married unto a stranger, she 

13 may not eat of an offering of the holy things. But if the priest’s daughter be a 

widow, or divorced, and have no child, and is returned unto her father’s house, as* 

in her youth, she shall eat of her father’s meat [food*]: but there shall no stranger 

14 eat thereof. And if a man eat of the holy thing unwittingly [inadvertently*), then 

he shall put the fifth part thereof unto it, and shall give 7¢ unto the priest with the 

15 holy thing. And they shall not profane the holy things of the children of Israel, 

16 which they offer® unto the Lorn; or suffer them to bear the iniquity of trespass, 

, when they eat [or, lade themselves with the iniquity of trespass in their eating] 
their holy things: for I the Lorp do sanctify them. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL, 


1 Ver. 5. The Sam. and LXX. supply the word unclean, According to the law, the “creeping thing" could only com- 
raunicate un: lenuness when dead. 
2 Ver. 5.,Roeenmiiller transiates: or a man who may be unclean on account of it, sc. the creeping thing. He refers the 


pronoun in 1 to Ynw. 
3 Ver. 6, YT. See Textual Note ® on xiv. 8. 
ie 
4 Ver.9. “FAIDWO-NN WWW. The want of an appropriate verb and noun from the same root in English makes it 
gee ae ee ee 


impossible to give the full force of this phrase so of'en impressively repeated. See Gen. xxvi. 5; Lev. vill. 35; Nam. iif 
7; ix.19. Lange uses a paraphrase: Und sie lien beobachten, was gegen mich su beobachten ist. 
8 Ver. 1L. The Sam., L and Chald. have the plural. 


© Ver. 11. 19M53. See Com. on xxi. 6. On the daghesh in the 1) see Textual Note ! on tv. 13, 

? Ver. 13. Sixteen MSS. for the particle of comparison 2 have 3. 

8 Ver. 14. 1383. See Toxtual Note ! on Iv. 2. 

© Ver. 15. my, lit. which they heave or lift up; but evidently the reference is more general than to the heave-offere 


x 
ings. and the of r of the A. V. is by all means to be retained. 
10 Ver. 16. The sense of this verse is doubtful, The A. V., Patrick, Pool, Keil and others refer the pronouns fhem and 
to the people, and understand the precept that the priests should provent the poople from enting of the holy things 
which it belonged to the pricsts to eat; on the other hand, the margin of the A. V., Calvin, Knobel, Znnz, Riggs and Lange 
understand it as meaning lade themselves with the ane of trespass in their eating. The latter is more iu accordance with 
the general subject of the chapter, and is preferable. So the LXX. understood by the use of davrovs. So Houbigant. 
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17,18 And the Lorn spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto Aaron, and to his sons, 
and unto all the children of Israel, and say unto them, Whatsoever he be of the 
house of Israel, or of the strangers" in Israel, that will offer his oblation [offering”] 
for all [any of] his vows, and for all [any of] his free-will offerings, which they 

19 will offer unto the Lorp for a burnt offering; ye shall offer at your own will [for 
your acceptance”] a male without blemish, of the beeves, of the sheep, or of the 

20 goats. But whatsoever hath a blemish, that shall ye not offer: for it shall not be 

21 acceptable for you. And whosoever offereth a sacrifice of peace offerings unto the 

RD to accomplish hts vow, or a freewill offering in beeves or sheep [of the flock], 

22 it shall be perfect to be accepted: there shall be no blemish therein. Blind, or 
broken, or maimed,” or having a wen [or ulcerous*], or scurvy, or scabbed, Pb 
shall not offer these unto the Lorp, nor make an offering by fire of them upon the 

23 altar unto the Lorp. Either a bullock or a lamb [one of the flock’) that hath 
anything superfluous” or lacking in his parts, that mayest thou offer for a freewill 

24 offering; but for a vow it shall not be accepted. Yeshall not offer unto the Lorp 
that which is bruised, or crushed, or broken, or cut; neither shall ye make any 

25 offering thereof [make such"*] in your land. Neither from a stranger’s” hand shall 
ye offer the bread of your God of any of these; because their corruption 1 in them, 
and blemishes be in them: they shall not be accepted for you. 

26, 27 And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, When a bullock, or a sheep, or a 
goat, is brought forth, then it shall be seven days under the dam; and from the 
eighth day and thenceforth it shall be accepted for an offering made by fire unto 

28 the Lorp. And whether it be cow or ewe Tfomale of the flock”), ye shall not kill 
it and her young both in one day. 

29 And when ye will offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving unto the Lorp, offer #% at 

30 your own will [for your acceptance]. On the same day it shall be eaten up; ye 
shall leave none of it until the morrow: I am the Lorp. 

31 Therefore shall ye keep my commandments, and do them: I am the Lorn. 

32 Neither shall ye profane my holy name; but I will be hallowed among the chil- 

33 dren of Israel: I am the Lorp which hallow you, that brought you out of the land 
of Egypt, to be your God: I am the Lorp. 


11 Ver. 18. The Sam., 14 MSS. and all the ancient versions supply that eqjourn. 
3 Ver. 18. 73°. See Textual Note 2 on il. 1. 


8 Ver, 19. 039575. See Textual Note § on 1.8. Comp. also ver. 21. 
14 Ver, 21. Bee includes both sheep (A. V.) and goats (marg.). It is better therefore to use the ordinary comprehea- 


sive term. 
15 Ver. 22. On the precise sense of yn, the authorities differ, LXX. yAwcodrunrov=haring the tongue cul; Targ. 
T 


Jon.=having the eyelids torn; Jerome, cicatricem habens. The A. V. has followed the Targ. Onk. in a sense which may be 
considered as sufficiently general to include all the others. 


16 Ver. 22. 3), adj. fom. from 43°—fo flow. It is dw. Aey., but there seems no doubt of its meaning. 

7 Ver. 23, ny is neither specifically a lamb (A. V.) nor a Kid (marg.), but may be either. Seo Textual Note on 
ver. 21. Gesen.: We noun of unity corresponding to the collect. fate @ flock, sc. of sheep or goats.” ; 

18 Ver. 23, yw ia an animal which has an inequallty between the corresponding parts, as the two legs, or two 
eyes, 0 that one of them is longer or larger than it should be; while DIN, on the other hand, significs one having suck 


part smaller than its normally developed fellow. 

19 Ver. 24 According to all authorities the preceding clause refers to the four ways of castration practised among the 
ancients (see Aristot, hist. an. ix. 37, 3, and the other authoritics cited by Knobel and Keil); the latter clause contains, incd- 
dentally, an absolute probibition of such customs in the land, and has nothing to do with sacrifice, there being no word 
for offering in the Ileb. Such is the interpretation of Josephus (Ant. iv. 8, 40) and of the Jewish authorities generally. 
80 the LXX., the Targs., and the Vulg. The sense of the A. V., however, is found in the Syr., and ie sustained by 
Koobel and Line, who says expreasly: “It is particularly to be noticed that castration of animals was not universally 
forbidden in Israel. only no castrated animals might be offered in sacrifice.” 

® Ver. 25. V3-}2) a different word from the “S} of ver. 10 and the ‘) of ver. 18, and probably referring to a for~ 

T° oe vT oo 


eigner, not even sojourning In the land. 
Ver. 28. See Note !7 on ver. 23. §33~FiN) Vie In masc. form; but Rosenmiiller notes that in regard to brate ani- 


male, the verbs, as well as the nouns and adjectives, take no note of sex. 


ter was (1) that no priest who had become un- 
clean was to touch or eat them (vers. 2-9), and 

eno PaaCA EY OND CET IOAY: (2) that no one was to eat of them who was not 
The analysis of this chapter given by Keil is|a member of the priestly family (vers. 10-16). 

a very clear one. ‘Vers. 1-16. Reverence | Vers. 17-88. Acceptable Sacrifices.” Lange 
for things sanctified.—The law on this mat-| introduces the chapter thus: “‘The keeping 
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holy of the sacrifice was to correspond to the 
keeping holy of the priesthood, since this is 
indeed at the bottom an expression of keeping 
the priesthood holy. It was most strongly in- 
sisted upon.’’ The centre, however, of the 
whole Levitical system is rather the sacrifice 
than the priest, and the priest is for the sake of 
the sacrifice, as is distinctly brought out in this 
chapter, rather than the reverse. Certainly the 
sacrifice was earlier, and the necessity for it 
more fundamental. The symbolical holiness of 
the priesthood must therefore be considered as 
an essential requirement in order to their offer- 
ing of acceptable sacrifices. Lange thus ana- 
lyzea the chapter: ‘*a. In relation to the con- 
duct of the priest, vers. 3-9. 6. In relation to 
the conduct of the laity, vers. 10-16. ¢. In 
relation to the condition of the sacrificial ani- 
mals, and especially to the fact that everything 
defective was excluded, vers. 17-25; but also 
that every proper offering was to be offered to 
the Lord in the right way, or to be eaten as a 
thank-offering, vers. 26-338.” 

The chapter consists of three Divine commu- 
nications, all given to Moses, the first (vers. 
1-16) to be communicated to Aaron and his sons, 
prescribing under what conditions the priests 
are not to touch the offerings (1-9), and who 
beside the priests might partake of them (10-16); 
the second (17-25) is to be communicated not 
only to Aaron, but unto all the ohildren of 
Israel, determining the quality of the victims; 
while the third (26-33) is to Moses alone, pre- 
scribing certain conditions to be observed with 
all victims, and concluding the chapter. 

Vers. 1-9. For his view of the difficult passage 
in ver. 2, Lange refers to his translation, which 
runs thus: that they profane not my holy 
name—even they, who have it in charge 
to keep holy for Me,” thus referring the 


relative WW to the name. Other commenta- 


tors refer it to the holy things of the chil- 
dren of Israel, as in the A. V., LXX. and 
Vulg. (Rosenmiiller, Knobel, Kalisch, Murphy, 
Keil, Clark, efe.). The sense of the whole verse 
is certainly that the priests should not profane 
the holy gifts of the people by approaching them 
when themselves in a condition unlawful for 
priestly ministrations. The expression sepa- 
rate themselves from the holy things is 
clearly to be understood as meaning under the 
circumstances mentioned below. ‘‘ Wi with 


}, to keep away, separate one’s self from any- 


thing, #. e. not to regard or treat them as on a 
par with unoconsecrated things.” Keil. The 

ivine acceptance of the sacrifices was expressed 
by the priests’ eating certain parts of them as 
the representatives of God. These were allowed 
to be eaten by those who were permanently dis- 
qualified by physical defects from offering the 
sacrifices (xxi. 22); but if consumed by those 
in a state of uncleauness, would be a profanation 
of the name of the Lord. The: prohibition ex- 
tends not only to the eating, but to the touching 
them at all. Ver. 8. Shall be out off from 
my presence is considered by Rosenmiiller 
and others as equivalent to the expression “ shall 
be cut off from the midst of his people.” A bet- 
ter interpretation (Knobel, Clark) is that it 


means: ‘shall be excluded from the sanctuary”’ 
—deprived of his priestly office. Lange, how- 
ever, interprets it thut “the penalty of death is 
pronounced upon every one of the priestly family 
who approaches the holy things in a state of 
uncleanness, whether it be to offer or to eat the 
priestly sacrificial food.’ But he afterwards 
adds: ‘ With the positive death penalty is con- 
nected at the same time a mysterious destiny 
of death, which Jehovah reserves to Himself. 
The legislation has as yet no idea of the ruder 
forms of desecration of the sacrifice in the future 
as 6. g. 1 Sam. ii. 12 sqq.” This was the pe- 
nalty attached to the violation of any of the pre- 
cepts in this paragraph. The unocleannesses 
mentioned in vers. 4-6 have already been treated 
in their appropriate places. They are only 
mentioned here as showing that they excluded 
the priest from contact with holy things. Vers. 
6, 7, prescribe for the priest, as for the people 
in similar cases, the simplest forms of purifica- 
tion, and when these are observed, limit the 
time of the uncleanness to the going down of the 
sun. In accordance with the considerate cha- 
racter of the Divine legislation, it then allows 
him to eat of the sacrifice, because it is his 
food. Inver. 8the eating of that which had 
not been properly slain, and was therefore still 
contaminated with the blood, is forbidden with 
especial emphasis to the priests whose office was 
to make atonement with the blood. This had 
already been forbidden to all the people (xi. 39, 
40) with but a slight penalty for transgression. 
Here the transgression for the priest comes 
under the heavier sentence of ver. 8. Calvin 
notes that such a special prohibition was needed 
lest the priests might think themselves, in virtue 
of their office, exempt from the laws binding 
upon the rest of the people. Ver. 9. Lest 
they bear sin for it, and die therefore, 
gives the penalty in general of a priestly ne- 
glect to keep God’s ordinance, but is not 
necessarily to be understood of the penalty for 
the breach of each particular precept mentioned. 
The command here, as everywhere, is made to 
rest upon the consideration, I the LORD do 
sanctify them. 


Vers. 10-16. This forms the second part of 
the first Divine communication, and prescribes 
who beside the priests themselves might or might 
not eat ofthe holy things. It has nothing to do 
with the most holy things which could be eaten 


only by the priests themselves. ‘‘The W is 
the stranger relatively ; accordingly those who 


are not Israelites, not Levites, not relatives; 
here, those who are not priests. He might not 
eat of the boly food of the offerings, however 
near he might stand to the priest as a neighbor, 
or 8 day laborer; but on the other hand, the 
purchased slave, since he bad become by cir- 
cumecision an Israelite and one of the household 
of the priest, might certainly eat of it, together 
with those born in the priest’s house. And here 
again the house appears tn tts full theocratic signifi- 
cance. (Comp. Com. on Matt., p. 146.) It re- 
sults from this, that the married daughter of 
a priest is excluded; she belonged to another 
house (if it were a priestly house, she might of 
course eat there with them). Her right revives 
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again, however, if she comes back to her father's 
house as a childless widow or divorced; but if 
she had children, she formed with the children 
another house. If one who had no right ate of 
the holy things by mistake, he must make resti- 
tution to the priest for what he had eaten, and 
add a fifth part thereto. ‘The verse refers only 
to something unimportant, for in the case of 
greater things he was commanded, moreover, to 
offer a trespass offering (ch. v. 15).” Knobel. 
The difference is in this, that here the subject is 
the transgression of eating the priestly portion 
of the heave offering; there, of heedless injury 
done to the sanctuary in regard to the portiou 
hallowed to Jehovah.’’ [It seems more proba- 
ble that the case here referred to is exactly 
included under that in v. 15, 16, and that the 
trespass offering is not expressly mentioned here 
because it is only necessary to show that this 
case comes under the category of those for which 
the trespass offering was required. Calvin well 
observes that this prohibition was necessary to 
prevent the “holy things being regarded as 
common food.”—F. G.] “Here too the law is 
led back to I the LO do sanotify them. 
The history of David (1 Sam. xxi.) and the New 
Testament explanation of it (Matt. xii. 8) show 
that necessity provided exceptions to this rule. 
But the rule rests upon the truth thet religion 
must be kept holy, in the strongest sense, even 
in its sacrifices, otherwise gailt will acoumulate 
upon the people who profess the religion (ver. 
16). When deceit is practised against Jehovah 
in any way, ¢.g. by feigned fasts, by asceticism, 
joined with secret sins, by fanatic faith joined 
with a life of plunder, the manliness itself of 
the natural man is buried more and more, and 
the intercourse of the people loses more and more 
of its saving salt of moral truth—not to speak 
of the refining fire of the spirit of the new birth. 
—When they eat their holy things.—That 
which as holy things belonged to them no long- 
er.’ Lange. On the meaning of the last clause 
see Textual Note 10. The provision in regard 
to the purchased servant in ver. 11 is of impor- 
tance ag showing how completely such servants 
became identified with the house of their mas- 
ters. The command was given only about a 
year after the Exodus when the tribes of Israel 
doubtless included a large number of the cir- 
cumcised descendants of the servants of the 
patriarchs; but there can be no stronger iden- 
tification than is here given in allowing the pur- 
chased servants of the priests from whatever 
nation, in contradistinction to a servant hired 
from any other family in Israel, to eat of the 
priestly portion of the holy things. 

Vers. 17-25. Moses is directed to convey this 
communication unto all the children of 
Israel, because it was important to have them 
all entirely familiar with the conditions neces- 
sary to an acceptable victim. They were to 
know all the laws; but their attention ' would 
naturally be more fixed upon those which were 
immediately addressed to them. The law in 
regard to the victims necessarily applies to all 
cases, whether they were offered by persons of 
the house of Israel, or of the strangers 
(ver. 18), because it prescribes what was re- 
quired in the victim itself in order to its accept- 


ance. The burnt offering is first treated of 
(vers. ie and then the peace offering. Vow 
and free-will offerings might be made of either 
kind of sacrifice; but the regulations concern- 
ing the victim differed. If it was a burnt offer- 
ing, it must be a male, as well as without 
blemish, according to the law of the burnt 
offering in i. 8, 10; if it was a peace offering, 
there was no law concerning the sex of the vic- 
tim; but it was still required (ver. 21) there 
shall be no blemish therein. The rigidness 
of the law was, however, somewhat relaxed in 
case of the free-will offering (ver. 23), so that 
for this purpose a victim was allowed to have 
some thing superfluous or lacking in his 
parts. For the distinction between the vow 
and the free-will offering, see Com. on vii. 16. 
The other kind of peace offering, the thank 
offering, is not mentioned here; being the high-- 
est of all, it of course required the perfect vic- 
tim. Among the Gentiles also a sense of natural 
fitness generally required that the victim should 
be tategrus and redeiog. See abundant references 
in Rosenmiller and Knobel bere, in Outram L. 
I, o. 9, and Bochart Mieroz. I. L. If. 0. 46. Ver. 
24 absolutely prohibits the offering in sacrifice 
of any castrated animals. See Textual Note. 
Lange: ‘‘The minute, precise definition of this 
defect requires the perfect fitness for breeding 
in the male animals, without which it lost in a 
great degree its signification of a worthy resig- 
nation.”’ In ver. 25 the priests are forbidden 
to accept even from a stranger's hand victims 
marked with any of the defects that have been 
enumerated, because their corruption is in 
them, #. ¢. because these defects render them 
unfit for sacrifice. The bread of your God 
‘‘must be derived from a perfect victim to rep- 
resent that which is acceptable to God, which 
in moral things is perfect righteousness.”?’ Mur- 


phy. 

Vers. 26-88. The final communication made 
to Moses alone. Lange: “Even in the case of 
sacrificial animals without blemish, there yet 
appear particular conditions of acceptableness 
for the offerers. First, the victim must be eight 
days old; it must be kept seven days under 
the dam to enjoy the full pleasure of existence.” 
See the same law in Ex. xxii. 30 in regard to 
firstlings. ‘The reason for this was, that the 
young animal had not attained to a mature and 
self-sustained life during the first week of its 
existence,” Keil. It is noticeable that the age 
at which the animal became admissible for sac- 
rifice is the same as that at which man was 
received into covenant relation by circumcision. 
At this age, too, the animal first began to be 
eatable, and this fact doubtless had its signifi- 
cance in the laws for the symbolical food of 
Jehovah. Similar restrictions of age were in 
use among the Romans, Pliny Nat. Hist. viii. 77. 
The prohibition in ver. 28 of killing both dam 
and offspring on the same day is analogous to 
the thrice repeated precept: ‘Thou shalt not 
seethe a kid in its mother’s milk” (Ex. xxiii. 
19; xxxiv. 26; Deut. xiv. 21), and rests upon 
the same principle as the prohibition to take 
from a bird’s nest the mother together with the 
young (Deut. xxii. 6, 7). All these precepts 
were of an educational character and imposed 
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upon the Israelites the duty of keeping sacred, 
even among the lower animals, the relation 
which God has established between parent and 
offspring. The law could not have been for the 
sake of the brute, but was altogether for man’s 
sake; he must not allow himself to violate the 
finer susceptibilities implanted in his nature, 
even when mere utilitarian reasoning could see 
no use in the command. The Targ. Jon. pre- 
faces the command with the words: “As our 
Father is merciful in heaven, so be ye merciful 
on earth.’’ The connection here applies the 

recept especially to killing for sacrifice; but it 
is noticeable that the word used is the more 


general ONY, as if the command was meant to 
apply to all killing whatever. In ver. 80 the 


law for eating the thank offering on the same 
day on which it is presented is repeated from 
vii. 15. Such repetitions, if not of necessity, 
are yet at least highly desirable in a lengthened 
code of laws. The conclusion, vers. 81-88, is 
like that of chapters xviii. and xix., and rests 
upon the fact that He who gives the commands 
is Jehovah—Jehovah who sanctifies them, and 
who has brought them up out of the land of 
Egypt. Lange: “I am Jehovah is said 
again to seal this command, and the following 
explanation shows plainly the educational view: 
that Jehovah seeks to bring them up to be a 
holy people of God by means of these fixed 
directions. The educational idea is negative: 
only certainly no kind of dishonor, or deceit, or 
faithlessness is allowable in matters of reli- 
gion.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


I. ‘*The symbolical and definite thought of 
the whole chupter has the highest meaning for 
every form of religion, but particularly for the 
Christian Church. It secks a faultless, normal 
priesthood, a priesthood which does not darken, 
but glorifies religion, the service of God. When 
we think of the sad fact that priests have often 
altogether, or in a great degree, corrupted their 
religious community, or are now corrupting it, 
that so many spiritual and hierarchical cripples 
of every kind darken and disfigure so many 
congregations, the contents of our section will 
give us a strong witness against a laxity and 
untruth which is guilty especially of the corrup- 
tion of the religious life. The church training 
was to be before all things self-training, the 
ladder of the churchly life. How many refleo- 
tions in regard to the choice of the theological 
profession, the tests, the ordinations, and the 
ecclesiastical visitations belong to this chapter. 
Also the family circumstances of spiritual per- 
sons are here estimated according to their sig- 
Dificance.”’? Lange. 

II. The relation of the priests to the people is 
here again distinctly brought out. They were 
under precisely the same laws as others, became 
unclean from the same causes, and were to be 
purified in the same way; in short, they were 
fully citizens of the commonwealth of Israel. 


But inasmuch as they had also special duties 
toward God, they were incapacitated for their 
performance by this uncleanness. 

III. The identification of the housebold with 
its head, always strongly marked in the Hebrew 
polity, appears in the case of the priest with 
especial clearness. The family is the unit of 
the Hebrew commonwealth and the basis of the 
sepia legislation. On this see Maine’s Ancient 

w. 

IV. The law of the conditions of the accepta- 
ble victim was precisely the same for the Israel- 
ite and the stranger. The law thus intimates 
not obscurely that in their approach to God all 
men stand on precisely the same footing. 
‘There is no distinction of persons.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Lange: ‘‘Chap. xxii. is concerned with the 
pure conduct of the priests face to face with the 
sacrifice of the congregation; observances of 
cleanness of the most variod kind, and especially 
of sacrifices according to their spiritual mean- 
ing.’”’ 

As symbolica] cleanness was required of thore 
who partook of the sacrifices which typified the 
death of Christ, so is spiritual cleanness neces- 
sary in those who feed upon the memorial of 
the same. Sec 1 Cor. xi. 28, ete. Wordsworth. 
The whole house of the priest was sanctified 
through him to partake of the boly things; so 
is the whole house of the Great High Priest 
sanctified through Him, even His body, the 
blessed company of all faithful people. 

But to be partakers of the table of this Great 
High Priest men must not be merely sojourners 
in His house, or serving Him as hired servants 
for gain, but truly identified with Him, and 
forming on actual part of His household. Words- 
worth. 

Again and again the law insists that the vic- 
tim for the acceptable sacrifice must be without 
blemish. Whatever is offered to God must be 
of the best; especially must the offering of the 
heart be perfect and complete. Christ Himself 
is described as having offered Himself ‘ without 
spot,”’ and the Church which He presents unto 
Himself must ‘‘be holy and without blemish.” 
Eph. v. 27. 

By forbidding the Israelites to kill on the 
same day the dam and its offepring God taught 
them, and through them the church in all ages, 
to be merciful; not only merciful to those who 
can understand and appreciate it, but to exer- 
cise this virtue for its own sake—to be merciful 
always and everywhere, even as our Father in 
heaven is merciful. 

Calvin draws from the often repeated and 
here extended precept that the sacrifice must be 
perfect and without blemish, this lesson: that 
whatever we offer to God must be whole-hearted 
and true. We cannot serve God and mammon. 
He applies this to prayers in which the heart is 
not engaged, and a multitude of other things in 
which man may undertake to offer an imperfect 
and divided, and therefore unacceptable service. 
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PART THIRD. 


Banctification of the 


Feasts. 


“Keeping holy the theocratic times and places, the feasts and their cultus, the most holy name 
of the covenant God and His holy land.’ —Lanas. 


Cuaps. XXIIL—XXV. 


FIRST SECTION. 
Of the Sabbaths and Annual Feasts. 


‘The Holy Seasons, Laws of the Feasts, Sabbath, Easter, Pentecost, the Seventh New-Moon or Sabbath 
of the Year, the Day of Atonement and the Feast of Tabernacles." —Lanan. 


Caap. XXIII. 1-44. 


PRELIMINARY NOTE. 


The following, under Lange's Exegetical, may 
properly be placed here. ‘The foundation of 
these developed ordinances for the feasts has 
already presented itself in Ex. xx. 8-11 and xxxi. 
14” (add Ex. xxiii. 14-19; xxxiv. 21-26, and in 
regard to the Passover, the full account of its 
institution, Ex. xii. 8-27, 48-50,—F.G.]; “the 
section, Num. xxviii. xxix., contains more spe- 
cific directions about the sacrifices which were 
to be offered on the feast days.” [The three 
great festivals are also described in Deut. xvi. 1- 
17, and the reading of the law required at the 
feast of tabernacles in the Sabbatical year, Deut. 
xxxi. 10-18.—F. G.]. ‘Here the treatment is 
of the organic appearance of the whole festivity 
of Israel in the unity of its collective holy feasts, 
with the ordinance of the festal cultus (“ Feast- 
calendar,” Knobel says, which is set aside by 
Keil) ; in the Book of Numbers the sacrifices are 
plainly specified as the requirements of the the- 
ocratio state, an indication that they were not 
the principal things in the ideas of the cultus. 

‘¢ Upon this important section the article Feste 
in Winer and others, is to be compared, as well 
as the rich literature in Knobel, p. 541, to which 
add Kranold, commeniatio de anno Hebreorum Ju- 
bilexo. Gottinge, Dietrich, 1888.” [See also 
Pato epi tio ‘ESdéunc; Baran, Symbolik bk. 
iv.; Ewatp Alerthiimer; Ka uiscn on Ez, 22., 
ete.; Micuanuiis Laws of Moses, Art. 74-76, 194- 
201; Bocuart, Hieroz.; and the appropriate 
articles in Suitu’s Bible Dict., Kirro’s Cyclop. 
of Bib. lit., Herzoa’s Real-Encykl., and the vari- 
ous literature cited in these.—F. G.]. 

‘‘The Hebrew festivals are to be regarded es- 
pecially in a two-fold aspect: 1. The holy sea- 
sons (Mit “IyiD). 2. The ideas of the differ- 


ent feasts, the holy convocations (MIpD 


Ip). 


‘The holy seasons are, according to their 
prevalent fundamental number, the number™ 
seven, collectively, memorial feasts of the cre- 
ation; the Sabbath, as the seventh day; Pente- 
cost, as the feast of the seventh week; the se- 
venth new moon, with its following Day of 
atonement and feast of tabernacles, as the feast 
of the seventh month; the Sabbatical year, as 
the festival of the seven Sabbath years; and the 
Praise year or year of Jubilee; the 50th year, 
as the festival of the completed seven, the seven 
times seven, the prophetic festival of the new 
eternal festal season. (ch. xxv.). 

«¢ Even through the single feasts the namber 
seven runs again: seven days of unleavened 
bread, seven days in tabernacles, and no less in- 
deed is it reflected in the sevenfold number of 
the festal sacrifices. 


‘«sThe datum, however, from which the whole 
construction of the festal season proceeds, on 
which the whole building rests, is the datum of 
the typical deliverance of Israel (ver. 15). The 
line of feasts culminates ind in a festival 
(Tabernacles, the last feast of the year] which 
plainly, as a symbol of the completed deliverance 
stands over against the [Passover as a symbol 
of the] ing of deliverance.’’ [From an- 
other point of view the Passover (which, as such, 
is not mentioned in this chapter) is generally 
regarded as a memorial of the deliverance from 
Egypt in its totality, and in its typical signif- 
cance it points forward to the deliverance from 
sin through the death of Christ; and this again 
has its memorial m the Lord's Supper, pointing 
forward to the feast of the Lamb in heaven. The 
feast of tabernacies, on the other hand, was ex- 
pressly commemorative of the very temporary 


dwelling in booths (M3Q = huts made of 
branches; the 73Q isto be distinguished from 
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the Onk == tent, the comparatively permanent 


dwelling of the wilderness) see vers. 42, 48, and 
comp. Ex. xii. 87; xiii. 20.—F. @.]. * * * 

‘With regard to the natural aspect of the Is- 
raelitish feasts, they are divided into pre-Mosaic, 
Mosaic (for that the feasts here appointed belong 
to the original Mosaic legislation is admitted 
by Knobel), and later feasts. 


‘* In the first class, however, can only be placed 
with certainty a tradition of the Sabbath, the 
feast of the new moon, and the harvest feast. 
Upon the heathen festal seasons see the full 
notes of Knobel, p. 5387 sqq. 


“It is however in the highest degree note- 
worthy, that the Israelitish ordering uf the feasts 
forms an unmistakable contrast to the heathen 
customs. Atthe time of the Spring feast the 
Jewish Easter was kept, which, in connection 
with its unleavened bread, expresses a very s0- 
lemn meaning, and is not at all to be judged by 
the Christian Easter. At the time of the autum- 
nal equinox, however, when the Syrians (and 
the Egyptians) mourned over the death of Ado- 
nis the summer sun (like the Germanic Baldur), 
the Jews kept their most joyful feast, and freely 
used the green branches of summer before they 
faded.’’ [The contrast would bear to be even 
more strongly expressed, for the feast of Taber- 
nacles occurred more than a month later than 
the autumnal equinox.—F. G.]. ‘It was as if 
they had wished to celebrate the triumph of the 
theocratic spirit over the natural sadness for the 
death of beautiful nature; as they certainly ac- 
cent the blessing of God and His judgment in 
this present life in contrast tothe dark Egyp- 
tian necromancy with its prophecy inspired this 
side the grave, and in contrast to the melancholy 
cultus of the world of death beyond the grave. 

‘‘As to the explanation of the apparently su- 
perfiuous days in the seven day feasts, the eighth 
day of unleavened bread, and the eighth day of 
the feast of Tabernacles (a question which also 
concerns the 50th week of the 50th year asa year 
of Jubilee), it is certainly sufficient to say, that 
the festal close of such great days or weeks and 
years was to be partioularly emphasized, (Comp. 
Knobel, p. 549). 

‘‘The second Easter day as the feast of the 
first beginning of the harvest, the beginning of 
the barley harvest, the feast of the ears (Abib, 
ear-month), corresponds to the completed wheat 
harvest which was celebrated at the feast of Ta- 
bernacles (later, Pentecost because fifty days 
were reckoned from Easter to its celebration), 
and both these harvest feasts, of the necessities 
of life and of the abundance of life, form a con- 
trast to the harvest feast of joy [feast of Taber- 
nacles] for the refreshing and comforting gifts 
of God, the fruit, the oil and the wine. 

‘(A strikingly isolated position is given to the 
feast of Pentecost between the other feasts. Since 
as the chief harvest feast it seems to be only a 
natural feast, there was sought, and later, there 
was also found, in addition to its natural aspect, 
a holy and theocratic aspect also, in that this 
feast has been described as the feast of the law 
(since Maimonides. See on the other hand Keil, 
p. 151”) [Translation p. 444, note]. * * * 

“ Ea increased sacrifices of the yearly feasts 
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must form a symbolical expression of the self- 
surrender of the nation to Jehovah, renewed by 
the feasts, as it was elevated by the thanksgiving 
for His gifts,—the ever new gifts of creation, the 
ever new gifts of atonement and of deliverance. 

“That which makes feasts to be feasts is as 
follows: 1) They are high seasons appointed by 
God, seasons of the fulfilment of Divine promise 
and of human hope. 2) Seasons in which the 
union of God and man, as well as of men with 
one another, and thus fellowship with God and 
brotherhood with man wascelebrated. 8) Sea- 
sons in which nature, together with man, ap- 
pears in the dress of theocratic sanctification. 
4) In which the highest happiness of human 
fellowship arises from the highest joyfulness of 
sacrifice to Jehovah. 65) Seasons which havea 
great sequence, and form a chain from the feast 
of deliverance in the night of judgment and of 
fear ares to the feast of holy freedom and 
joy (Tabernacles).’”’ Lange. 

In regard to the times of the festivals, it is to 
be remembered that God in His dealings with 
man always shows a tender regard for the na- 
ture with which He has constituted man. The 
Iiebrew festivals were therefore so arranged as 
to combine the most important religious memo- 
rials and types with the occasions of national 
and social need. The Passover was the greatest 
of all the annual festivals of the Hebrews, and 
was the only one resting upon a distinct histo- 
rical and miraculous event, and the only one, 
too, the neglect of which was accompanied with 
the penalty of excision (Num. ix. 18). The ob- 
ligation to observe it was so urgent upon every 
adult circumcised Israelite, that alone of all the 
feasts it bad attached to it a second observance 
at the same time in the following month for those 
who were prevented from keeping it by absence 
on a journey, or by defilement from contact with 
a dead body—the only causes which interfered 
with the eating of the paschal lamb. Histori- 
cally, it was far more generally observed than 
either of the other festivels. Attached to this, 
and often included in the general name of Pass- 
over, was the week of unleavened bread; but 
the strictness of the command for the observance 
of the Passover itself did not apply to this. See 
Deut. xvi. 7. The Passover was celebrated in 
the month Abib or Nisan; and this month, as the 
month of the great national deliverance from 
Egypt, became the first of the ecclesiastical year. 
Just at this time occurred the beginning of the 
barley harvest, and the festival for this was ac- 
cordingly so associated with the Passover, that a 
sheaf of the first-fruits was to be waved before 
the Lord on the morrow after the Sabbath. The 
time of the feast of weeks, or Pentecost, was de- 
termined by the Passover, from which it was 
distant just fifty-two days, as we still reckon from 
Good-Friday to Whitsunday; for seven weeks 
complete, or forty-nine days were reckoned from 
‘sthe morrow after the Sabbath,” or the second 
day after the eating of the Paschal lamb itself, 
making fifty-one days, and then the feast was to 
be held on the following day. The symbolism 
of the sevens is therefore to be sought rather in 
the means of computing the time than in the re- 
lation of the festivals to one another. Pentecost 
occurred at the close of the grain harvest, and 
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was celebrated as a thanksgiving, with especial 
liberality to the poor and needy in remembrance 
that the Israelites themselves had been bondmen 
in Egypt. (Deut. xvi. 9-12), This feast oon- 
tinued but a single day, and its distinguisbing 
rite was the waving before the Lord of two lea- 
vened loaves prepared from the first fruits of the 
wheat. 

With the coming in of the seventh month the 
civil year began. Of the existence of this year 
as distinguished from the ecclesiastical year, 
there can be no reasonable doubt. It has iudeed 
been called in question; “but the form of ex- 
pression in Ex, xii. 2, the commencement of the 
Sabbatical and Jubilee years in the month 
Ethanim, or Tisri, the tradition of both the rab- 
binical and Alexandrian Jews, and the fact that 
the new moon festival of Tisri is the only one— 
not excepting that of Nisan—which is distin- 
guished by peculiar observance, seem to bear 
sufficient testimony to a more ancient computa- 
tion of time than that instituted by Moses in 
connection with the Passover. Another argu- 
ment is furnished by Ex. xxiii. 16.’’ Clark. 
Accordingly, as generally in all times and among 
all nations, the New Year was ushered in by a 
special observance. Among the Hebrews this 
took the form of ‘‘the Feast of Trumpets.’’ This 
was marked by “an holy convocation;’’ but at- 
tondance upon it was not obligatory. On the 
tenth day of the same month occurred the solemn 
fast of the Day of Atonement already treated in 
ch. xvi. Both these continued but a single day. 
On the fifteenth day of the same month (which 
was thus far more marked by religious solemni- 
ties than any other), began the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, continuing for seven days with ‘‘an holy 
convocation’’ following on the eighth day. The 
attendance obligatory at this would naturally 
have led to a large presence of the people on 
the Day of Atonement, only five days before. 
It was the great harvest festival at the cloge of 
the agricultural season, corresponding to our 
Thanksgiving day, and was very joyfully cele- 
brated. It was also connected with the theo- 
cratic system by the injunction to dwell in 
booths in memory of the Exodus from Egypt. 


With all these, and pervading them, was the 
weekly Sabbath, a remembrancer in its recur- 
rence of God's rest from the work of creation 
(Ex. xx. 11), and in its determination to the 
seventh day of the week of the deliverance from 
Egypt (Deut. v. 15). 


In regard to the detail of these several festi- 
vals, see the Exegetical. 


The Jews were prohibited by the law from all 
work only on the fifty-two weekly Sabbaths and 
on the Day of Atonement; they were also pro- 
hibited from all servile work on the days of holy 
convocation, viz. two each in connection with 
the Pasrover and the Feast of Tabernacles, one 
at the Feast of Pentecost, and one at the New 
Moon of Tisri, the seventh month. There is no 
prescription in the law in regard to cessation 
of work on the other New Moons; but from 
Amos viii. 5 they appear to have been, at least 
in later times, observed as Sabbaths. Those 
would make in all seventy days, which would be 
reduced somewhat by the occurrence of some of 
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the other days, and especially of the festival 
Sabbaths, one year with another, upon the 
weekly Sabbath; but on several of these days 
the prohibition extended only to servile work, 
and the feasts were probably largely used like 
European fairs, for purposes of trade. See a 
slightly different computation in Michaelis, 
Laws, Art. 201. 


The three greater festivals, Passover, Pente- 
cost and Tabernacles, were required to be ob- 
served by the assembling of the whole adult 
male population at the place of the sanctuary. 
This was doubtless fully carried out during the 
life in the wilderness, but does not appear to 
have been ever completely observed in subse- 
quent history. All these festivals were, how- 
ever, attended by large numbers, and the de- 
vouter part of the people went up to the sanctu- 
ary at least once in the year (1 Sam. i. 8, 21; 
Luke ii. 41, ete.), which appears to have been 
most commonly at the Passover. The women 
were not obliged, but were allowed to attend, 
and frequently did so, as well as partake of the 
Paschal lamb. 


Besides these annual feasts, there were the 
Sabbatical years, when the land was required to 
lie fallow, and all fruits were common property. 
This command could hardly have been complied 
with at all until after the return from the cap- 
tivity (see 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21), and the exist- 
ence of such sn unobserved law is a strong 
proof of the genuineness of the Mosaic legisla- 
tion. There was also the Year of Jubilee, the 
fiftieth year, which as it affected the tenure of 
land that had been sold, is likely to have been 
more continuously observed. It certainly was 
recognised in the days of Jeremiah (Jer. xxxii. 
6-15). On the question whether it had conti- 
nued to be observed in the intervening time, see 
Maimonides and Ewald in the affirmative, Mi- 
chaelis (Laws, Art. 76) and Winer (sub voce), 
who are in doubt, and Kranold (p. 80) and Hup- 
feld (pt. iii., p. 20), who confidently deny that 
the provisions for this year ever came into actual 
operation. 

Precisely what was meant by an holy con- 
vocation we have no means of ascertaining, 
except from the word itself. Doubtless in the 
wilderness life it would have meant a general 
assembling of the people for the purposes of the 
day, and the same sense may be held to apply 
to the three grent festivals when all males were 
required to appear at the place of the sanctuary, 
but this cannot be true, after the settlement in 
Canaan, of the weekly Sabbath and of the Day 
of Atonement. Probably there were on these 
days gatherings for religious edification accom- 
panied with rest from work in the various towns 
and villages throughout the land, just as there 
were in the Synagogues after the return from 
the Captivity. There were also probably such 
gatherings at the time of the Convocations of the 
greater festivals of those who did not go up to 
tne Sanctuary. 


Besides the weekly Sabbaths, there were in 
all seven Convocations in the year: the first and 
last days of the feasts of unleavened bread, and 
of Tabernacles, the days of Pentecost and of 
Atonement, and the Feast of Trumpets. 
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1,2 Awnp the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of Israel, 
and say unto them, Concerning the feasts of the Lorn, which ye shall proclaim to 
be holy convocations, even these are my feasts [unto them, The appointed times of 
the Lorp which ye shall proclaim as holy convocations, these are my appointed 


times’]. 

3 Six days shall work be done: but the seventh day zs the sabbath of rest,’ an we 
convocation ; ye shall do no work therein: it is the sabbath of the Lorp in 
your dwellings. 

4 These* are the feasts of the Lorn, even [These appointed times' of the Lorn are] 
holy convocations, which ye shall proclaim in their seasons [appointed times']. 

5,6 In the fourteenth day‘ of the first month at even ts the LoRD’s passover. And 
on the fifteenth day of the same month ts the feast of unleavened bread unto the 

‘7 Lorp: seven days ye must eat unleavened bread. In the first day ye shall have 

8 an holy convocation: ye shall do no servile’ work therein. But ye shall offer an 
offering made by fire unto the Lorp seven days: in the seventh day ts an holy con- 
vocation : ye shall do no servile work therein. 

{9,10 And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of Israel, 
and say unto them, When ye be come into the land which I give unto you, and 
shall reap the harvest thereof, then ye shall bring a sheaf® of the firstfruits of your 

11 harvest unto the priest: and he shall wave the sheaf before the Lorp, to be ac- 

12 cepted for you: on the morrow after the sabbath the priest shall wave it. And ye 
shall offer that day when ye wave the sheaf an he lamb [a ram") without blemish 

13 of the first year for a burnt offering unto the Lorp. And the meat offering [ob- 
lation®] thereof shall be two tenth deals of fine flour mingled with oil, an offerin 
made by fire unto the Lorp for a sweet savour: and the? drink offering thereo 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 Ver. 2. The word mitale) according to all authorities means primarily a fixed, appointed time (Gen. xxi. 2; Jer. vili. 7, 


efc.) and it B so translated in ver. 4 in their seasons, Thence it came to be used for the festivals occurring at set times (Zech. 
viil. 19). Besides these meanings the word has the divided signification of the assembly which came together at these 
irae heey then the assembly or congregation generally (whence the expreesion Tabernacle of congregation), and then also 
the p of the assembly. The derivative significations are here out of the question. It occurs in this chapter five times, 
and is not elsewhere used in Lev. except in the phrase Tabernacle of congregation. With the same exception, it ts uni 
formly translated time or season (set or appoiuted) in Gen. and Ex., and generally in Num. The translation four times by 

‘casts in this chap. is therefore exceptional and supported only by a few instances in Nam. It is better therefore to con- 
orm the translation here to the usage. There is a difficulty with either translation in the fact that a holy econvoea- 
tiom was not proclaimed on the Day of Atonement ;—that is broadly applied to all, which was strictly true of nearly all 
the particulars mentioned. But feasts labors under the further disadvantage that the Day of atonement was a fast. 


2 Ver. 3. The translation necessarily fails to convey the full force of the Heb. nay nav &@ very strong expression 
used only of the days and years of reset appointed In the Mosaic legislation. 

3 Ver. 4. The Heb. hes 717, the Sam. prefixes }, According to Houbigant the former refers to what has preceded, 
the latter to what follows. In this case the Sam. reading is preferable. 

4 Ver. 56. The missing DB)" is supplied in 15 MSS. and the Sam. 

8 Ver. 7. “ may NIN, occupation of a work, signifies labor at some definite oceupation, ¢. g., the building of the 
tabernacle, Ex. xxxv. 24; xxxvi. 1,8; hence occupation in connection with trade or one's social calling, such as agricul- 
ture, handicraft, efc.; whilst T39"N1 is the performance of any kind of work, ¢. g., kindling fire for cooking fod (Ex. 
xxxv. 2, 3).” Keil. en 

6 Ver. 10. “ny. The A. V. is probably right in translating here sheq/, which according to the lexicographers is the 


primary meaning of the word. See Dent. xxiv. 19; Ruth fi. 7, 15, ec. It t« 80 translated by the LXX., Valg., and Luther, 
as well as by Gesen., Flirst, Lee, and others. On the other hand Josephus (Ant. fii. 10, 5) and the Mishna, take it in its de- 
rived and more usual sense of an Omer, viz., of the flour from the grain, offered with oil and frankincense as an oblation. 
Perhaps in later times the omer of the flour was substitated for th~ original sheaf of the grain. 


7 Ver. 12. wap. See Toxtual Note 5 on iii. 7. Here the sex is indicated. 
8 Ver. 13. alaPies See Textual Note # on {1. 1. The pronoun is masc. with reference to the sex of the sacrifice. 


® Ver. 13. The A. V. here and {a the previous clanse substitutes the def. art. for the masc. pronoun. The Heb. text 
T1303) is pointed in accordunce with the k’ri 15) which is aleo the Sam. reading. 
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14 shall be of wine, the fourth part of an hin. And ye shall eat neither bread, nor 
parched corn [grain], nor green ears, until the selfsame day that ye have brought 
an offering unto your God : ut shall be a statute for ever throughout your genera- 
tions in all our dwellings. 

15 And ye shall count unto you from the morrow after the sabbath, from the day 
that ye brought the sheaf of the wave offering ; seven sabbaths” shall be complete: 

16 even unto the morrow after the seventh sabbath” shall ye number fifty days; and 

17 ye shall offer a new meat offering [oblation®] unto the Lorp. Ye shall bring out 
of your habitations two wave loaves" of two tenth deals: they shall be of fine flour ; 

18 they shall be baken with leaven; are the firstfruits unto the Lorp. And ye 
shall offer with the bread seven lambs [rams’] without blemish of the first year, 
and one young bullock, and two [full-grown™] rams: they shall be for a burnt of- 
fering unto the Lorn, with their meat offering [oblation®], and their drink offer- 

19 ings, even an offering made by fire, of sweet savour unto the Lorp. Then ye shall 
sacrifice one kid [buck] of the goats for a sin offering, and two lambs [rams"] of 

20 the first year for a sacrifice of peace offerings. And the priest shall wave them 
with the bread of the firstfruits for a wave offering before the Lorp, with the two 

21 lambe [rams"]: they shall be holy to the Lorp for the priest. And ye shall pro- 
claim on the selfsame day, that it may be an holy convocation unto you: ye shall 
do no servile work therein: tshall be a statute for ever in all your dwellings 
throughout your generations. 

22 And when ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not make clean riddance 
of the corners of thy field when thou reapest, neither shalt thou gather any glean- 
ing of thy harvest : thou shalt leave them unto the poor, and to the stranger: I am 
the Lorp your God. 

23,24 And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of Israel, 

saying, In the seventh month, in the first of the month, shall ye have a sab- 

bath ic sabbath rest'‘], a memorial of blowing of trumpets,” an holy convocation. 

25 a pa do no servile work therein: but ye shall offer an offering made by fire unto 
the LORD. 

26,27 And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Also on the tenth day of this seventh 
month there shall be [only the tenth of this seventh month is’*] a day of atonement : 
it shall be an ma convocation unto you; and ye shall afflict your souls, and offer 

28 an offering made by fire unto the Lorn. Aad ye shall do no work in that same 
day: for it «a day of atonement, to make an atonement for you before the Lorp 

29 your God. For whatsoever soul t be that shall not be afflicted in that same day, 

30 he shall.be cut off from among his people. And whatsoever soul tv be that doeth 
any work in that same day, the same soul will I destroy from among his people. 

31 Ye shall do nbd manner of work: « shall be a statute for ever throughout your ge- 


% Ver. 15. Some critics (Keil, Clark, and others) would render here and in xxv. 8 seven weeks, in accordance with the 

use of \3 in the Talmud, and of gdffarov in the N. T. The word seems to be used here, however, rather by a figure of 
= 

speech as in xxv. 2, 4, efc., and the definite meaning of week to be of later origin. The no’pn on which Keil relies, 


agrees with the main idea. 
Ml Ver, 17, The Sam, here supplies the word [\)9f} which is uniformly translated cakes in the A. V., and may indicate 


the kind of bread used. 

13 Ver. 18 y's indicates strong and full-grown rams of maturer age than the D795 of the first clause. The Sam. 
8 MSS, and LXX. add “without blemish.” 7 

3 Ver. 19. D'Y-N py. Bee Textual Note ® on fy. 23. 

M Ver. 24. Nay here stands by itself without the [3Uf used in ver. 8. When thus used by itself Rosenmiiller says 
“ de iis tantum ferlis dicitur, qa non in septimum hebdomadis diem, qui nav, cessatto ab opere xar’ éfox>» dicitur, in- 


cidit.” It should therefore be rendered by another term, and the one suggested by Clark is adopted. 
158 Ver. 24. There is nothing in the Heb. corresponding to the words of trumpets, which should therefore be in italics. 
The Heb. reads simply win | a) = @ memorial of a joyful noise. ny is frequently used in counection with va- 


rious kinds of trumpets and other inatruments (Num. xxxl. 6; Lev. xxv. 9; Ps. cl. 5), denoting the clangor of those instrn- 
ments, but it is aleo quite as frequently used without reference to an instrument of any kind (Num. xxii. 21; Job viii. 21g 
xxxiii. 26; Ezra iff. 11, 13, efe.). The silver trumpets of the temple were however blown on all the festivals, including the 
new moons (Num. x. 10), and there ie no reason to question the tradition that on “the feast of truampeta” borns or cornets 
of some kind were blown generally throughout the land. The LXX. has prqusevvory cadniyywr, the Vulg. memorials 


tibus tubis. 
{0 Ver. 27. 4X isa particle of limitation, and thus in this case of emphasis. It is better to omit the italicised words 
Gere shall be, and translate according to the usual construction of a Heb. clause ending with 771. 
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32 nerations in all your dwellings. It shall be unto you a sabbath of rest,* and ye shall 
afflict your souls; in the ninth day of the month at even," from even unto even, 
shall ye celebrate your aera hee rest'*]. 


33, 34 And the Lorp spake unto 


oses, saying, Speak unto the children of Isragl, 


saying, The fifteenth day of this seventh month shall be the feast of tabernacles for 


35 seven days unto the Lorn. 


On the first day shall be an eel convocation : ye shall 
36 do no servile work therein. Seven days ye shall offer an offe 


ring made by fire unto 


the Lorp: on the eighth day shall be an holy convocation unto you; and ye shall 
offer an offering made by fire unto the Lorn: it ts a solemn assembly,” and ye 


shall do no servile work therein. 
37 


These are the feasts [appointed times'] of the Lorp, which ye shall proclaim to 


‘ be holy convocations, to offer an offering made by fire unto the Lorn, a burnt of- 
fering, and a meat offering [an oblation®], a sacrifice, and drink offerings, every 


38 thin 


a ae his day: beside the sabbaths of the Lorn, and beside your gifts, and 
eside 


1 your vows, and beside all your fgeewill offerings, which ye give unto the 
2. 


Lorp. 
39 


Also [Only"‘] in the fifteenth day of the seventh month, when ye have 
[at your gathering in™] in the fruit of the land, ye shall keep a feast unto 


thered 
e Lorp 


seven days: on the first day shall be a sabbath, and on the eighth day shall bea 
40 sabbath. And ye shall take you on the first day the boughs [fruit™] of goodly 
trees,” branches of eae trees, and the boughs of thick trees,” and willows of the 


41 brook; and ye sha 


rejoice before the Lorp your God seven days. And ye shall 


keep it a feast unto the Lorp seven days in the year. Jt shall be a statute for ever 
42 in your generations: ye shall celebrate it in the seventh month. Ye shall dwell in 
43 booths seven days; all that are Israelites born shall dwell in booths: that your 
paneer may know that I made the children of Israel to dwell in booths, when 


brought them out of the land of E 
44 And Moses declared unto the chil 
the Lorn. , 


t: Tam the Lorp your God. 


of Israel the feasts [appointed times'] of 


17 Ver, 32. The word ays == at even is omitted in one MS., LXX., and Vulg. 

18 Ver. 82. The margin of the A. V. is more correct than the text, The Heb. is DINSY INSwN. 

19 Ver. 36. AS. is a word the signification of which has been much questioned. The translation of the LXX. éfédié» 
don, meaning the close of the festival, is defended by Flirst, and adopted by Patrick; 80 aleo Theodoret, referring not only 


to this feast, but to the whole cyclo of feasts, rd réA0¢ 
interprets it of pressing out the aaa ngs 
fn a special dis-ertation (Con. Ikenil 


Tay éoptay, and so also Keil. Michaelis, using an Arabic etymology, 
The sense of the margin of the A. V. day of restraint is said to be advocated by Iken 
Diseertatt, Ludg. Batav. 1749) and is adopted by Abarbanel and other Jewish writers. 


The text of the A. V. assembly is defended by Rosenmiiller (3d Ed.), advoca Wf Gesenius, and is that given by Onkeloa, 


the Vuig., and 8yr. The LXX. also etsewhore translates the word warjyupis 


Amos. v. 2) and cuvodos (Jer. ix. 2). The 


word occurs but ten times, in five of which it refers to the last day of one of the great feasts, and in one other (Jer. ix. 2 [1]) 
it clearly means assembiv. Josephus (Ané. iii. 10, 6) applies it as a customary phrase to the feast of Pentecost. It is the 
day referred to in Jno. vii. 37 as “ the last day, that great day of the feast.” 


® Ver. 39. DISORD. It is better to preserve the indefinitencss of the original which does not determine whether the 
Pee a 
harvest was already fully gathered. Clark thinks that this could rarely have been the case. 
“1 Ver. 40. The Heb., as noted in the margin of the A. V., is fruit, and it is better to retain the word even if it be ex- 


plained (Keil) of “ the shoots and branches of the trees.” 


According to the most ancient traditions, however, it was cus- 


tomary at this feast to carry in one hand some fruit, and the word is retained in all the ancient versions. 
% Ver. 40. SW YY: lit, ornamental trees, a generic word including the various kinds specified just below. So the 
TT : 


Bam., LXX., Syr., and Vulg., the lexicons, and most interpreters. Jewish tradition, however, incorporated into the Tar- 
gums and Josephus (Ané. xiii. 13, 5) understands it specifically of the Citron. 


%3 Vor. 40. NAY-Ty: The rendering of the A. V. is sustained by almost all authorities, meaning trees of various 


kinds having thick follage. The Targums all interpret it specifically of myrtles, which cannot be right, as in the account 
of the celebration of this feast in Neh. viii. 15 the myrtie and the thick trces are distinguished. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


This chapter consists of five Divine communi- 
cations to Moses, beginning respectively with 
vers. 1, 9, 28, 26 and 33, all of which, except 
that concerning the day of Atonement, ver. 26, 
he is directed to speak unto the children 
of Israel. The first of these (1-8) relates to 
the weekly Sabbath, the Passover, and the fol- 
lowing feast of unleavened bread; the second 
(9-22) to the wave sheaf in connection with the 


last feast, and the feast of weeks, or Pentecost; 
the third (28-25) to the civil New Year, or the 
New Moon of the seventh month of the ecclesi- 
astical year; the fourth (26-82) to the great 
Day of Atonement; the last (38-44) to the feast 
of tabernacles. 

Ver. 2 forms the heading or introduction to 
the whole chapter. This is a full list of all 
those days and years, all the appointed times 
which the Lord had marked out as to be eepa- 
rated and distinguished from the ordinary course 
of the daily life; yet it does not-include the 
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ordinary new moons on which special sacrifices 
were also to be offered. Num. xxviii. 11-16. 

Ver. 8. First of all comes the weekly Sabbath, 
a day to be observed by a total cessation from 
all work and by an holy invocation. On 
the last. expression see the close of the prelimi- 
nary note. The weekly Sabbath is placed in 
the same way before the annual appointed 
times in Ex. xxiii. 12-17; Num. xxviii. 9— 
xxix. No reason is here given for this obser- 
vance. It was certainly pre-Mosaic, and in the 
fourth commandment is made to rest upon the 
example of the Divine cessation from the works 
of creation. But this refers only to the obser- 
vance of rest in a proportionate part of the 
time—one day in every seven, and therefore has 
no bearing upon the actual length of the crea- 
tive work. In the repetition of the command- 
ments in Deut. v., the observance of this rest on 
the particular day of the week, Saturday, is 
grounded on the deliverance from Egypt, that 
great mark of the Divine favor and national 
birth-day which enters more or less into nearly 
all the feasts. 

A great part of Lange’s Exegetical under this 
chapter has been already given in the prelimi- 
nary note. All that follows what is given there 
will be found below. 


‘1, The Sabbath.—The six days of work 
are the foundation and the condition of the rest 
of the seventh day. The prohibition not only 


of servile labor (‘175y ), but also of the higher 


and freer business (AIK7D), forces the nobler 


sort of men directly to look in upon themselves, 
to devotion, and so to celebrate the feast. The 
Sabbath Sabbathon (the Sabbath feast) has, how- 
ever, been here already appointed for the as- 
sembling in Che Sanctuary, a thing which was 
 Saeahag in the desert journeys, and later in 

anaan, was fulfilled by the substitution of the 
synagogues (see Winer, Synagogen), and thus 
was the germ of all festivals.’’ Lange. On the 
interval of nearly a thousand years between the 
desert journeys and the institution of Syna- 
gogues, see epee note. 

The weekly Sabbaths are in a sense included 
among the appointed times of ver. 2, but 
yet are distinguished from them by the fresh 

eading of ver. 4 and by vers. 87, 88. They 
were indeed appointed times, but appointed 
from the creation of man, not first prescribed 
by the Mosaic law. The expression at the close 
of the verse in all your dwellings is inter- 
preted by the Jewish writers to mean everywhere, 
tn or out of the Holy Land, Certainly it is thus 
comprehensive; but the expression is more im- 
portant as distinguishing the convocation of 
these days from those of the annual festivals. 
These were to be celebrated at home, in each 
town and village and hamlet, and thus ‘kept 
alive the knowledge and piety of the simple yeo- 
man in all the land..... This single verse 
affords an interesting prospect of the unwritten 
history of Israel’s rural piety.”” Murphy. 

Vers. 4-8. Ver. 4 is simply the heading in 
substance of ver. 2 repeated to distinguish the 
annual from the weekly festival. Vers. 5-8 
relate to the Passover and the feast of unleavened 


bread, which are here, as in Ex. xii. and Num. 
xxviii. 16, 17, clearly distinguished from each 
other. The same distinction is observed by 
Josephus (Ant. IIT. 10, 6), but both names came 
to be used interchangeably as in the New Test., 
especially in St. Jobn. Of all the annual festi- 
vals the Passover came first in the cycle of the 
ecclesiastical year, first in the great historic 
event it commemorated, firat in its obligation, 
and first in its spiritual and typical significance, 
The Paschal lamb was to be slain on the 14th 
Nisan ‘‘ between the evenings,” and eaten in the 
following evening, ¢. e. according to the Hebrew 
division of the days, on the beginning of the 
15th. But with the 15th began the first day of 
holy convocation, so that the two feasts were 
thus actually blended into one. Lange: ‘2. 
The feast of unleavened bread.— With this 
begin the feasts in the more peculiar sense, 
which were proclaimed, and in Canaan are also 
feasts of convocation of Israel at the sanctu- 
ary (for the male youth and men). .... The 
15th day is particularly the feast of Mazzoth, 
which lasts seven days, but in such wise tbat 
only the first and last day are in the more atrict 
sense festival days which exclude all business. 
To these two feasts was appended in a certain 
sense as a third the preliminary feast of the 
harvest. It speaks for the antiquity of the text 
that this feast was postponed to the fature. 
Not until they came into Palestine could Israel 
gather in harvests and offer sheaves of the first 
fruits. The first sheaf cut from the first field 
produce is meant, viz. barley (on the barley 
harvest in Palestine, see Keil, p. 148).” [Trans., 
p. 489. Keil refers to Philo and Josephus for 
the statement that the sheaf was of barley, and 
says this is not expressly mentioned because it 
was a matter of course. ‘‘In the warmer parts 
of Palestine the barley ripens about the middle 
of April, and is reaped in April or the beginning 
of May, whereas the wheat ripens two or three 
weeks later (Seetzen; Robinson's Pal. ii. 263, 
278).” F.G.] ‘The sheaf was to be waved 
before Jehovah. Does this mean: hallowed in- 
deed to Jehovah, but given to the priest? So 
it seems from vor. 20. But according to Ex. 
xxix. 24, 27, that which was waved was in part 
brought to the altar and in part designated as 
for Moses [i. ¢ for Aaron and his sons}. So 
the sanctification to Jehovah was to be the prin- 
cipal idea of the waving, but certainly with the 
secondary idea that it was only ideally offered 
to Jehovah for the use of the priest. The first 
day of the Mazzoth was reckoned as a Sabbath, 
and the sheaf of the first fruits was presented 
on the second of the seven days. That day was 
distinguis-.ed by a festal sacrifice. But the sac- 
rifice is amall, for the year is yet poor—of less 
value than the later sacrifices: one lamb for the 
burnt offering, two tenths (of an Ephah) of 
wheat flour moistened with oil for the oblatiot, 
to which was added the fourth part of an 
hin for a drink offering. Under this condition 
only was Israel acceptable in its preliminary 
feast of the harvest, and the prohibition is a 
very prominent thing: before Jehovah has re- 
ceived His sheaf of the first fruits nothing of the 
new bread can be eaten. A law for poasteri'y! 
says the legislation in the wilderness.” [The 
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first Divine communication of this chapter closes 
with ver. 8. It contains the command for the 
observance of the Sabbath, of the Passover, and 
the general direction for the observance of the 
feast of unleavened bread. Here it ends, and a 
new communication begins with ver. 9, and ex- 
tends to ver. 22 containing the commands for 
the wave sheaf, which was a part of the feast 
of unleavened bread, and for the feast of Pente- 
cost. The reason for this apparent dislocation 
of the logical arrangement is obvious: what 
was directed in the first communication was to 
be immediately observed during the wilderness 
life, while the wave sheaf and Pentecost could 
not be, and were not intended to be observed 
until the entrance upon the land of Canaan. 
There is here therefore an incidental, but very 
strong evidence of the date of this legislation. 
At any other time than during the wilderness- 
life, all the precepts for the feast of unleavened 
bread would certainly have been arranged in 
the same paragraph. Ver. 11. On the mor- 
row after the Sabbath.—Various opinions 
have been held in regard to this Sabbath. Ac- 
cording to the Boethoseans (see Lightfoot on 
Luke vi. 1) the beginning of the ecclesiastical 
year was so arranged that the Passover always 
fell on the Sabbath, and consequently ‘the 
morrow after the Sabbath’’ and the feast of 
Pentecost were always observed on the first day 
of the week. This opinion has been adopted by 
several modern authorities, as Hitzig, Hupfeld, 
Knobel, Kurtz The two former of these think 
that the sheaf was waved after the conclusion 
of the feast on the 22d of the month; the two 
latter, on the 15th, the first day of holy convo- 
cation. It has been confuted by Bahr and 
Weiseler, and is rejected by Keil and Clark on 
the ground that such an arrangement would in- 
volve a broken or partial week almost invariably 
at the close of the year, which is of course inad- 
missible. It may be added further that the first 
day and the seventh day of the feast could not 
possibly have both fallen upon the weekly Sab- 
bath, and that the provision for both is the 
same (vers. 7, 8) forbidding only servile work. 
Another opinion is that the Sabbath was that 
weekly Sabbath which must occur on one of the 
days of the feast. This was the view of the 
Sadducees and of the Karaite Jews, but while it 
rests upon no positive support, seems sufficiently 
refuted by the argument of Keil (note, p. 440) 
that “if the Sabbath was not fixed, but might 
fall upon any day of the seven days’ feast of 
Mazzoth, and therefore as much as five or six 
days after the Passover, the feast of Passover 
itself would be forced out of the fundamental 
position which it occupied in the series of an- 
nual festivals (comp. Ranke, Pentateuch II. 108).’’ 
The better view is that found in the LXX., 
Bhilo, Josephus, the Targums, and the Rabbini- 
cal writers generally, and which seems most 
in accordance with the text itself, that the Sab- 
bath was simply the festival Sabbath, the 15th 
Abib, on whatever day of the week it might 
happen to fall. So Lange below. The sheaf 
of first fruits was then waved on the 16th, and 
from that day the time was reckoned to the 
feast of Pentecost. ‘By offering the sheaf of 
first fruits of the harvest, the Israelites were to 


consecrate their daily bread to the Lord their 
God, and practically to acknowledge that they 
owed the blessing of the harvest to the grace of 
God.” Keil. The offerings of vers. 12, 18, were 
especially connected with the wave sheaf, and 
were additional to the regular feast day sacri- 
fices prescribed in Num. xxviii. 19-24. The ob- 
lation was doubled (see Ex. xxix. 40; Num. xv. 
4; xxviii. 21) as was appropriate to a harvest 
festival; but the drink offering (which in Le- 
viticus is mentioned only here and in vers. 18, 
87) remained as usual. Ver. 14. Bread .... 
parched grain.... green ears are the three 
forms in which grain wus commonly eaten, and 
the expression is equivalent to forbidding its use 
in any form whatever before the waving of the 
sheaf of first-fruits.—F. G.]. 


«3. The Feast of Weeks. [Vers. 15-22]. De- 
termination of the time: From the second day 
of the Mazzoth seven Sabbaths were counted, #.¢., 
forty-nine days. The following day, the fif- 


tieth, is the feast of weeks (yaw 43). The 


leading thought is the new oblation which was 
brought to Jehovah from the completed grain 
harvest. It was to be brought out of all dwell- 
ings, and thus not out of the regular temple re- 
venues: two wave loaves of two-tenths (of 
an Ephah) of fine wheaten flour, The baked 
bread must be leavened, which shows that leaven 
does not, in and of itself, signify the evil (comp. 
Comm. on Matt. p. 197) [xi. 88, Am. Ed., p. 245]. 
This was the first-fruits of the whole grain har- 
vest which must be hallowed to Jehovah before 
the bread from the new harvest might be eaten.” 
{This is not stated in the Text, and while it was 
undoubtedly true in regard to the wheat, must 
not be understood to include also the barley 
which it.became lawful to use immediately after 
the offering of the wave sheaf during the feast 
of unleavened bread.—F.G.]. ‘The year has 
now become richer, and hence seven lambs must 
be offered for a burnt offering besides a young 
ox (bullock) and two rams, and with all these 
the proportionate drink offerings. Besides these 
there was a he-goat for the sin offering—hardly 
with reference to the unleavened bread (accord- 
ing to Keil, p. 151), but certainly with reference 
to the sins which were wont to accompany the 
harvesting.” [The precise remark of Keil, 
(trans. p. 448) 1s as follows: “The sin offering 
was to excite the feeling and consciousness of 
sin on the part of the congregation of Israel, that 
whilst eating their daily leavened bread they 
might not serve the leaven of their old nature, 
but seek and implore from the Lord their God 
the forgiveness and cleansing away of their sin.”’ 
It is to be observed that this sin offering was 
neither that required for a definite sin of the 
whole congregation, a bullock (iv. 14), nor yet 
that for an individual, a she-goat (1%. 28), but 
was the same as that required for a prince (tb. 
23). The reason for it is to be sougbt, not in 
any especial and definite sin, but in that general 
and continual sinfulness which the chosen people 
were commanded to recognize on all occasions 
of especial solemnity.—F. G.]. ‘ Finally two 
lambs as a peace offering, or thank offering, 
closed the feast. These peace offerings were 
waved with the loaves of first-fruits, 3. ¢., were 
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sanctified to Jehovah, and then fell to the priest. 
A principal direction for even this day is that it 
was proclaimed as a convocation of the sano- 
tuary, and that on it even domestic work itself 
was forbidden as well as servile labor.” [The 
text however (ver. 21) contains only the prohi- 
bition of servile work. It is noticeable that 
this Pentecostal offering of two young rams was 
the only peace offering required of the whole 
congregation in the Mosaic ritual.—F. G.]. 
‘sWith this memorable religious command is 
connected the humane one, that the reaper of 
the harvest must let some remain in the borders 
of the field, and that gleaning was forbidden in 
favor of the poor (comp. Ruth). It is plainly 
said again with this command: I am the Lord 
your God.” [This feast was not to be observed 
until ye be come intothe land which I give 
unto you, and Theodoret. (Qu. 32 tn Lev.), says 
that it then “‘renewed the memory of the en- 
trance into the land of promise.” Since Maimo- 
nides (see Lange above) it has been customary 
to connect it with the giving of the law. Nei- 
ther of these associations, however, rest on any 
sure foundation. In Ex. xxxiv. 22 this festival 
is more particularly described, as indeed is im- 
plied here, as the first-fruits of the wheat har- 
vest, The loaves differed from all ordinary ob- 
lations in being leavened, as an offering from the 
people’s daily bread to the Lord who had blessed 
the harvest (comp. ii. 11, 12), but in accordance 
with the general law, they were not to be placed 
upon the altar. ‘The injunction out of your 
habitations ie not to be understood, as Calvin 
and others suppose [so also Corn. a Lapide, 
and Lange above], as signifying that every house- 
holder was to present two such loaves; it sim- 
ply expresses the idea, that they were to be 
loaves made for the daily food of a household, 
and not prepared expressly for holy purposes.” 
Keil. A moment's reflection upon the immense 
mass of bread that would be required from the 
600,000 men of Israel. to be eaten only by the 
priests and their families, is sufficient to show 
that Keil’s explanation must be right. The vic- 
tims to be offered, according to vers. 18, 19, differ 
from those prescribed in Num. xxviii. 28-31 for 
the same occasion in two particulars: there is 
no mention there of the peace offerings required 
here (ver. 19), but this is merely a difference in 
the particularity of the command which fre- 
quently occurs; and there ¢wo young bullocks 
and one ram are required, while here it is one of 
the former and ¢wo of the latter, the offerings in 
all other respects being the same. On this ac- 
count many commentators have supposed that 
the offerings in Num. were simply a festival en- 
largement of the daily burnt offering, while those 
here commanded were additional sacrifices ao- 
companying the special rites of the festival. It 
can hardly, however, be considered a rash con- 
jecture that in one place or the other the nu- 
merals may have changed places in the hands of 
the scribes. Josephus (Ant. iii. 10, 5) follows 
the statement in Num. Vers. 19, 20. The sin 
and peace offerings were to be waved. Accord- 
ing to Jewish tradition this was accomplished 
by leading the animals backwards and forwards 
according to an established custom. With the 
Waving of the sin offering comp. the waving of 


the leper’s trespass offering, xiv. 12. The flesh 
of both these offerings, unlike the ordi peace 
offerings, was to belong to the priest. Ver. 21. 
On the selfsame day. The feast of weeks is 
distinguished from the two other great festivals 
in lasting but a single day; but it is said to have 
been the custom in later times to give a festal 
character to the six days following, and to con- 
tinue to offer abundant sacrifices upon them. 
The feast is only described here as an holy 
convocation, and is called the feast of harvest 
in Ex. xxiii. 16, the feast of weeks, of the ferst- 
Sruits of wheat harvest, Ex. xxxiv. 22; Dent. xvi. 
10, day of the first-frusits Num. xxviii. 26. The 
name Pentecost belongs to a later time, and ap- 
pears in,the Apocrypha (Tobit ii. 1; 2 Macc. 
xii. 82), and iu the N. Test. (Acts ii. 1; xx. 16; 
1 Cor. xvi. 8). By Jewish writers it is fre- 


86), Gr. "Acap6&. Asin nature the ripening of 
the later grain was connected with that of the 
earlier, so in the law the time of the festival for 
the one was made dependent upon that of the 
other; just as when the type was absorbed in 
the Antitype the descent of the Holy Ghost was 
dependent upon the Resurrection of Christ, the 
First-fruits from the dead on the morrow after 
the Sabbath of the Passover; andthe commemo- 
ration festival of Whitsunday has ever been ob- 
served by the Christian Church in dependence 
upon Easter. In ver. 22 the command already 
given in xix. 9, 10, is appropriately repeated in 
connection with the harvest feast, and this is 
again reiterated in Deut. xxiv. 19 in connection 
with precepts of kindness to the needy. 

Vers. 28-25. Here begins a fresh Divine com- 
munication Ne third of this chapter) because 
the present feast was, like those of the first, to 
come into immediate use. Lange: ‘4. The 
feast of Trombones, or the new-moon feast of 
the seventh day of the first month.” [This is 
apparently a slip of the pen for the first day of 
the seventh month.—F. G.]. ‘The lesser new 
moon feasts are not mentioned here: they be- 
long more to the ordinary life of the people and 
to the State (hence Num. xxviii. 11). Also the 
seventh new moon is here only very briefly men- 
tioned, and significantly described as Sabbathon 
Zikron, as a feast Sabbath which was to be a 
Sabbath of memorial. The festal remembrance, 
however, had respect to the new holy season 
which dawned with the seventh month. Thus 
as the first feaste—Easter, Mazzoth, and First- 
fruits—form a trilogy, 80 the great new moon 
feast makes also a trilogy with the following Day 
of Atonement and Feast of Tabernacles. Itis a 


feast of joyous sounds (Ay) to awaken a na- 


tional festal disposition by means of a festival 
blowing, not however with ‘trumpets’ which 
were not ordered till Num. x., and with their 
clear piercing tone were fitted for the march of 
the army of God; but with the deep droning of 
horns, trombones, which like bells, rather affect 
deeply than arouse.’’ There is nothing said in 
the text of any instrument, see Textual Note 15 
on ver. 24: but as the silver trumpets were to 
be blown on all the new moons, and on all other 
festal occasions (Num. x. 10), they must have 
been blown also on this new moon, whatever 
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other instruments may have been used besides. 
‘‘In the modern service of the Synagogue, Ps. 
)xxxi. is used at the feast of Trumpets.’ Clark. 
The general view of the Rabbinists is said to 
have been that it was a commemoration of the 
creation when “all the sons of God shouted for 
joy,’ Job xxxviii. 7. Other commemorations, 
equally fanciful, have been proposed, but it is 
unnecessary to look beyond the fact that it was 
New Year’s day. This being a feast when it was 
not required that all the people should appear 
at the Sanctuary, the “holy convocation”’ was 
probably observed, like the weekly Sabbath, in 
each town and village throughout the land. Ne- 
vertheless a special burnt offering (ver. 25) was 
to be offered at the Sanctuary, and this is spe- 
cified in Num. xxix. 1-6, as consisting of a bul- 
lock, a ram, and seven lambs, with their obla- 
tions and drink offerings. 

Vers. 26-32. A new communication is made 
in regard to the Day of Atonement, not for the 
reasons given before, but to mark the import- 
ance of the day. This subject has been so fully 
treated in ch. xvi. that little need be said bere. 
It was on this day and not on the first of the 
month that the year of Jubilee was to be pro- 
claimed (xxv. 9). On this day also the peo- 
ple were not required to assemble at the Sanc- 
tuary, and the holy convocation must have 
been kept at their homes. Lange: ‘5, The 
Day of Atonement. It is a noticeable anomaly 
that it falls upon the tenth day. Ten is the 
number of the closed history, the reckoning up 
of the double five, the well-used or badly-used 
freedom, the number of judgment. The Day of 
Atonement forms the climax as a day of purifi- 
cation, ch. xvi.; here it is an introduction, a 
 daliperlieat condition for the great feast of Ta- 
ernacles (this relation is shown by the 3N ver. 


27.” [‘*By the restrictive 4X, the observance 


of the day of atonement is represented a@ priori 
as a peculiar one. The 4% refers less to the 


tenth day, than to the leading directions re- 
specting this feast.’ Keil]. Num. xxix. 7 sup- 
plies still a third meaning, asa social or political 
fast day. It was named the day of expiation 
(D.~I). Yeshall afflict your souls; Lu- 


ther translates arbitrarily : ‘ Ye shall afflict your 
body, mortify your body, mortify your bodies.’ 
Certainly from the expression of the original 
text, the fast is meant in Isa. lviii. 8, ete, In or- 
der that the neglect might be visible and could 
be punished, and that the limits might be fixed, 
it is said: from even unto even. For this 
feast also, as well as the former one, every busi- 
ness (not only labor) was forbidden.” [This 
cannot be meant of the new moon of the seventh 
mouth, on which only servile work (ver. 25) was 
forbidden.—F. G.]. ‘The great rigor is to be 
noticed with which the penalty of death was 
threatened for every transgression against the 
rest of the Sabbath and against the fast.” 

Vers. 88-386. The ordinance for the feast of 
Tabernacles is given in & separate communica- 
tion since this was not to be observed until the 
entrance into the land of Canaan. Lange: “6. 
The feast of Tabernacles (M37 37). The feast 


is made prominent by being celebrated upon the 
15th and not on the 14th day.” [Just as the 


feast of unleavened bread began on the 15th of 
the first month.—F. G.]. ‘And moreover, by 


being completed by an eighth day (SY), the 


closing festal assembly, see Jno. vii. 87.’’ [There 
is here also an analogy to the feast of unleavened 
bread, the seven days of which were preceded 
by the day of the Passover. In strictness the 
eighth day was not a part of the feast which, in 
vers. 34 and 40, is declared to be of seven days, 
and in Deut. xvi. 13-15, and Ez. xlv. 25, there 
is no mention at all of the eighth day; and it is 
also distinguished from the days of the feast pro- 
per by the much smaller number of the victims 
to be offered in sacrifice, Num. xxix. 86. More- 
over on this day among the Hebrews the booths 
were dismantled and the people returned to their 
houses.—F. G.}. ‘‘The first and eighth days 
are holy Sabbaths which exclude every kind of 
work.” [The text, however, vers. 85, 86, only 
forbids servile work.—F.G.]. ‘+ But every- 
thing else which distinguishes the feasts of the 
Lord, burnt offerings, oblations, efc., (vers. 87, 
88) distinguish this feast abundantly.” [These 
offerings are specified in Num. xxix. 12-88. They 
consisted of a he-goat for a sin offering and a 
burnt offering on each day. The latter included 
two rams and fourteen lambs on each of the 
days, with a varying number of bullocks. Be- 
ginning with thirteen on the first day, they were 
diminished by one on each successive day, until 
on the seventh ‘only seven were offered. The 
burnt offering of the eighth day was only one 
bullock, one ram, and seven lambs. In all se- 
venty-one bullocks were wholly consumed upon 
the altar, together with fifteen rams and one 
hundred and five lambs.—F.G.]. ‘It is also 
again @ double feast: in the first place the feast 
of the garnered harvest, the third harvest, which 
includes both the former ones, and especially 
hallows to the Lord the noblest produce of the 
land: the inspiriting fruits, for the children 
fruit), for the old (wine), and for the priests 
oil).’’ [The fruit, the oil, and the wine, were 
however all alike used by all classes in the com- 
munity.—F. G.]. ‘And then, in the second 
place, it was the feast of the memorial of the 
booths in which Israel had dwelt in the wilder- 
ness. The sojourn in the wilderness must have 
been a hardship during a great part of the year, 
and they usually dwelt in tents; but then came 
the Spring and Summer time, when they could 
build booths, and such a time would be particu- 
larly festive, a picture of a paradisaical life of 
nature. And itis plain that here the subject 
must be neither the lasting sufferings of the wil- 
derness nor the settlement in Canaan. Hence 
also the tents must be made from goodly trees.”’ 
[The feast of Tabernacles did not itself ocour in 
the Spring or Summer, but late in the fall, 
month or more after the autumnal equinox. No 
evidence is adduced to show that the Israelites 
in the wilderness at any time lived otherwise 
than in tents, and indeed during a large part 
of their wanderings the construction of booths 
would have been impossible from the scarcity of 
trees. The reference to the booths (succoth 
seems to be rather to the first encampments o 
the Exodus (comp. Ex. xii. 87; xiii. 20), when 
they must have been as yet very imperfectly sup- 
plied with tents.—F. G.]. ‘So the-feast of ta- 
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bernacles was the highest feast in Israel (a 


bright contrast to the feast of Purim introduced 
afterwards, which was darkened by fanaticism), 
and was a type of the highest and most beautiful 
Christiaf popular feasts. Upon the single feast 
comp. the Lexicons, also Keil (p. 158 [Trans. p. 
446]), and Knobel (p. 649). That this feast 
could readily bring in peculiar temptations is 
shown by the story of the adulteress, Jno. viii.’’ 
This inference must depend upon the decision 
that the passage referred (o is a genuine part of 
the Gospel, and is found in its proper place. Jt 
is also further to be noticed that the women of 
Israel were not required to dwell in the booths, 
—F.G.j. 4‘ But we may see also partially from 
Jno. vii., how it had been in the course of time 
endowed with the richest symbolism, as a preach- 
er-feast, as a fountain-feast, as a feast of 
lights, the culmination of the Old Testament fes- 
tival seasons.” [It is noticeable that this feast 
was the time chosen by Solomon for the dedica- 
tion of the temple, 1 Kings viii. 2.—F. G.]. 

‘¢Upon the observance of the line of feasts in 
the sabbatical year and year of Jubilee, see ch. 
xxv. On the later Jewish feasts, see Bibl. Wor- 
terbuch fiir das Christl, Volk under the article 
Feste. Sotoo the feasts of the later Jews in 
Herzog’s Real- Encyclopddte.’” For additional 
matter concerning this feast, see under verses 
89-42. 

In vers. 87, 88, is a summary distinotly speci- 
fying that these appointed times, with their of- 
ferings, are additional to the weekly Sabbaths 
mentioned in ver. 8, and their offerings. Be- 
side the Sabbathsis comprehensive, including 
both the day and the sacrifice offered upon it, It 
means beside them in regard to the other ap- 
pointed days, and beside their offerings as re- 
gards the offerings belonging to these. 

Vers. 89-48 contain additional directions for 
the feast of Tabernacles. Nothing has been said 
in the previous verses of the dwelling in booths, 
as the object there was only to treat of it as an 
appointed time with its days of holy convoca- 
tion. Here, however, this is introduced by it- 
self, a8 a necessary direction, yet 80 as not to 
disturb the singleness of view in which the whole 
cycle of feasts has been presented. There is no 
occasion, therefore, to suppose that this is a dis- 
tinct document subsequently added. As this 

recept has reference simply to the dwelling in 
tha, there is no repetition of the command 
for the holy convocations, or for the sacrifices, 
and no mention of the eighth day, on which they 
returned to their houses. It was pre-eminently 
a joyous festival (ver. 40), as comported with its 
character as a harvest feast. On the Subbatical 
year at this time the law was to be publicly read 
in the hearing of all the people of all classes, in- 
cluding the ‘‘ strangers,” Deut. xxxi. 9-18 ; Neh. 
viii. 18. 

In later times two significant customs were 
added to the daily observances of the feast. At 
the time of the morning sacrifice on each day a 
priest drew water from the pool of Siloam in a 
golden pitcher and bringing it in to the altar 
poured it out with the libation of wine. This 
probably suggested the words of our Lord in 
Jno. vii. 87, 838. Also in the evening the men 
and women assembled together in the court of 


the women to rejoice over the ceremony of the 
morning, the occasion being marked by great 
hilarity. At this time two tall stands were set 
up in the court, each bearing four lamps of large 
size, the wicks being made of the cast off 
ments of the priests, and the oil supplied by the 
sons of the priests. Many of the people also 
carried flambeaux, and the light is said to have 
been cast over nearly the whole city. This ce- 
remony seems to have called forth our Lord’s 
words in Jno. viii. 12, “I am the Light of the 
world.” During both these ceremonies the 
choirs of Levites chanted appropriate psalms, 
and the people participated by carrying in their 
bands green branches and fruit. There is a cu- 
rious contrast between the cycle of annual festi- 
vals in the Jewish and in the Chriatian Church ; 
in both of them the festivals extend through 
about six months, but in the former, in which 
earthly blessings are everywhere prominent, it 
began with the 14th Nisan, and extended through 
the summer; in the latter, in which the thought 
is more directed to spiritual blessings, it begins 
with the early winter and extends round to the 
summer. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


I. The weekly Sabbath is the beginning and 
foundation of ali the festivals, for herein God is 
acknowledged as the Creator of all thiogs and 
of man. By that the people were joined to God, 
and so made ready for keeping the other festi- 
vals of His appointmeat. This was fixed for the 
older church upon the seventh day, in memorial 
of their deliverance from Egypt, the era of their 
national existence; just as for the Christian 
Church it is fixed upon the first day in memorial 
of Christ's resurrection, on which rests the whole 
existence and constitution of that Church. 

II. By the offering of the first-fruits to God 
the whole harvest was sanctified, comp, Rom. xi. 
16. Until this had been done, no Israelite might 
partake of the harvest at all. God’s gifts are 
freely bestowed upon men; but they may not 
lawfully appropriate them to their own use until 
they have acknowledged the Giver. 

III, In the three harvest festivals the domi- 
nion of God over nature is emphatically asserted. 
It is asserted in opposition alike to that Pan- 
theism which underlay so much of the ancient 
heathen mythology, and which would worship 
the earth itself as the giver of its fruits, while 
here the homage is rendered to the Lord of the 
earth as distinct from and infinitely exalted 
above the earth; and it is asserted in opposition 
to Deism, which would so separate the Deity from 
His works as to make them in a sense indepen- 
dent of Him, while here He is recognized as 
their immediate Ruler and the Author of every 
earthly blessing. 

IV. Leaven, which is for the most part for- 
bidden in oblations, and altogether prohibited 
from coming upon the altar, is here commanded 
for the wave offering of the first-fruits of the 
wheat harvest, very plainly for the express ob- 
ject of teaching that the ordinary food of the 
people is to be sanctified by an offering to God, 
and thus in all things He is first of all to be re- 
cognized, 
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V. The peculiarity of a peace offering from 
the whole congregation marks the Pentecostal 
foast alone. At the beginning of the wheat har- 
vest, the principal harvest of human food, it was 
peculiarly appropriate that it should be marked 
by the sacrifice of communion with God. 

VL In connection with the feast of the har- 
vest comes again into prominence the care for 
the poor in the prohibition of gleaning. God 
leaves the poor always with us that man may 
learn through them to imitate Himself in giving 
freely to those who need out of the abundance 
He has given to us. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Lange: ‘“ The feasts of the Lord and the festal 
ordinances (ch. xxiii.). Their double basis: 1) 
the work, 2) the Sabbath. The Sabbath is the 
end of the trouble of labor, as Sunday is the be- 
ginning of festal work. The Old Testament 
feasts in the light of the New Testament. The 
Jewish Passover is a double feast; a type of 
Christmas and of Easter. The Jewish and the 
Christian Pentecostal feast. The Jewish feast 
of Atonement and the Christian Ascension-Day 
(comp. Heb. ix. 24). The Jewish feast of Ta- 
bernacles and the Christian harvest feast. The 
threefold Jewish harvest feast, Easter, Pentecost 
and Tabernacles, a threefold type of the Divine 
blessing in the kingdom of nature, and in the 
kingdom of grace (the first-fruits, the daily bread, 
the festival wine). The great Day of Atonement, 
as a day of repentance, and as a day of the Gos- 
pel. Comparison between the Day of Atonement 
and Good-Friday, between Christmas and the 
feast of Tabernacles. How all feasts by their 
historical significance are linked with one an- 


other, and by their spiritual significance play 
into one another. The feast is made gay with 
green boughs.” 

As the Sabbath is made the foundation of all 
festivals, so must the sanctification of the weekly 
day of rest ever be the condition of all accepta- 
ble consecration of ‘‘ appointed times’’ to the 
Lord. The days on which no work at all might 
be done are only the weekly Sabbaths and the 
Day of Atonement; but the additional days on 
which no servile work might be done were nearly 
half as many more. These last therefore were 
days of rest to the slave and the hired laborer. 
The law would have days when the hard labor 
of life must cease without suspending its activity 
altogether, and gives its most numerous days of 
rest to those who must be employed in life’s 
drudgery. 

The rejoicing before the Lord which is here, 
ver. 40, and in Deut. xvi. 11 commanded with 
especial reference to the feasts of Tabernacles 
and of Pentecost, is elsewhere made into a more 
general duty, Deut. xii. 12, 18; xxvii. 7. If joy 
was a commanded duty under the Old Dispensa- 
tion, how much more under the Christian. See 
Phil. iv. 4, ete. 

The three great festivals were occasions of 
gathering all the males of Israel together, and 
promoting the sense of their common brother- 
hood. The effect in this regard of united wor- 
ship is very plain. But especially at the feast 
of Tabernacles, all were required to dwell in 
booths, and for the time distinctions of rank and 
social position were levelled. Thus, as every- 
where under the Old Dispensation, principles of 
the Gospel were taught by symbolical acts, and 
the brotherhood of all the people of God pre- 
sented in sensible type and act. 


SECOND SECTION. 


Of the Holy Lamps, and the Shew Bread. 
CHaprer XXIV. 1-9. 


1,2 Awnp the LorpD spake unto Moses, saying, Command the children of Israel, that 
they bring unto thee pure oil olive beaten for the light, to cause the lamps to burn 
3 continually. Without the vail of the testimony, in the tabernacle of the [omit the] 
congregation, shall Aaron’ order it from the evening unto the morning before the 


4 Lorp continually: 7 shall be a statute for ever in 
upon the pure candlestick before the 


order the lam 


He shall 


our generations. 
RD continually. 


5 And thou shalt take fine flour, and bake twelve cakes thereof: two tenth deals 
6 shall be in one cake. And thou shalt set them in two rows [piles'l, six on a row 


7 [pile*], upon the pure table before the Lorp. And thou sha 


t put pure frankin- 


upon each row [pile’], that it may be on‘ the bread for a memorial, even an 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. \ 


1 Ver. 3. The Sam. and LXX. here insert and his sons from Ex. xxvii. 21. 
& Vers. 6, 7. The Heb. ND Wd, referring etymologically to an orderly arrangement, means either a row or a pile, and 


fe used in both senses. The size of the loaves, however, containing each about six pounds and a quarter of flour, as com- 
pared with the size of the table, two cubits long by one bioad, makes it more probable that pile was intended here. Jose- 
phus (Ant. IIL 6, 6; 10,7) expreesly says, that this was the arrangement. 
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8 offering made by fire unto the Lorp. Every 


sabbath he shall set it in order before the 


Lorp continually, being taken from the children of Israel by an everlasting covenant. 
9 And it shall be Aaron’s and his sons’; and they shall eat it® in the holy place: 
for it 7s most holy unto him of the offerings of the Lorp made by fire by a perpe- 


tual statute. 


8 Ver. 7. The LXX. adds and salt, which is probably to be pnderstood in accordance with if. 13, or the salt may have 


been used in making up the loaves, 


aece 


incense was placed upon the piles, according to Josephus (abi 


a memorial. The latter sense, however, is sufficiently «xp 


.) in golden coups, and it was also burned for the bread as 
by the words for a memorial. 


& Vor. 9. The pronoun, wanting in the Hub., is supplied in the Sam, and in 8 MH8. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The commands for the holy lights and the 
shewbread here follow in a special communica- 
tion, to complete the provisions for the typical 
holiness of the Hebrew oultus. The former has 
already been given, almost verbatim in Ex. xxvii. 
20, 21, prospectively in connection with the pro- 
visions for the whole service of the sanctuary. 
Now the command is actually given, and in Num. 
viii. 8 its fulfilment is recorded. The phrase- 
ology of ver. 2, Command the children of 
Israel that they bring, with that in ver. 8, 
taken from the children of Israel, shows 
that both the oil and the flour for the shewbread 
were of the nature of oblations, gifts to the Lord 
from the people continually. Vers. 2-4 relate to 
the oil and the lamps; vers. 5-9 to the shew- 
bread. 

Ver. 2. Pure oil olive beaten—pure in 
being freed before the berries were crushed from 
all leaves, twigs, dust, efc.; and beaten in con- 
tradistinction to pressed in the oil-presses. By 
this beating the oil of the best quality flowed out 
nearly colorless. Continually, ver. 8, refers 
to the perpetuity of the ordinance, not to the un- 
interrupted burning of the lamps; for according 
to the previous part of the verse, Aaron was to 
order it from the evening unto the morn- 
ing, and according to Ex. xxx. 7, 8, he was to 
dress the lamps in the morning and to light them 
ateven. The pure candlestick of ver. 4, like 
the pure table of ver. 6, refers to the pure gold 
with which they were made, and which was of 
course kept free from all stain. 

Vers. 5-9. Fine flour always means of wheat. 
The frankincense, as a gift from the people, 
must necessarily be the natural gum, and is to 
be distinguished from the compound incense 
which was burnt daily upon the altar of incense. 
Lange (see below) is inclined to admit the opi- 
nion of Knobel that the loaves of shewbread 
were leavened; Josephus, however (Ani. III. 6, 
6; 10, 1), distinctly asserts the contrary and 
nearly all Jewish and other authorities agree 
with him. ‘Since the bread was brought into 
the Holy place (which was not the case with the 
Pentecostal bread) it almost certainly came un- 
der the general Jaw of the meat offerings, which 
excluded the use of leaven (ii. 11).’’ Clark. It 
may be added that the shewbread was changed 
only once a week, and leavened bread, exposed 
to the air, could Mardly have been kept in condi- 
tion for eating so long. The loaves were twelve 
in accordance with the number of the tribes of 
Isracl. They were most holy, so that when 


removed from the table they might be eaten only 
by the priests in a holy place. The action of 
Abimelech therefore in giving them to David (1 
Sam. xxi. 4-6) was a clear violation of the law, 
and is justified by our Lord (Matt. xii. 4) on the 
principle that there are cases of urgency which 
override the technical provisions of the statute. 

Lange: ‘“ The holy candlestick, with the shew- 
bread, here makes the tabernacle the inner cen- 
tre of all consecrations, the holy place nar’ éfoxf, 
which moves forth and spreads far into the holy 
land ; and the innermost principle of this centre 
is the name of Jehovah which comes to be 
spoken farther on. 

‘‘On the holy candlestick see the particular 
directions, Ex. xxv. 30; xxxvii. 17, and Num. 
viii. 2; comp. Zech. iv. 2. But it is mentioned 
here the second time, not because according to 
the first command only Aaron was fitted for the 
function ; but because it here forms the soul of 
the cultus, as farther on, in Num., it becomes 
the very climax of the theocratic political life, 
the light of the nation. Even less here than be- 
fore can one speak of the lamp of good works. 
There is a strange propensity to place human 
aitributes in place of Divine in the very house 
of God, even as far as to the Cherubim in the 
holy of holies.* The candlestick is the seven- 
fold figure of the revelation of Jehovah, the type 
of the Seven Spirits, Rev. i. But it must be no- 
ticed that the congregation had to farnish the 
anointing oil’”’ [Salbdl, ¢. ¢., the oil for this sa- 
cred use, not the oil for anointing the priests, 
—F.G.], “for the congregation was to be the 
substratum of all illuminations, not the priest- 
hood alone. In like manner is the command 
significant that the lamps were to be lit forever 
and ever. 

‘+The shewbread is called ‘ bread of the pre- 
sence,’ ‘of my presence’ (Ex. xxv. 80) in that 
they lay before the presence of Jehovah, who, 
in a symbolical sense, here holds a meal with 
His priests (see Rev. iii. 20) as they in the first 
place represent the twelve tribes of the holy 
people. On this account, then, the loaves were 
twelve, and since they were arranged in two or- 
dered rows of six opposite six loaves (differing 
from the twelve precious stones of the breast- 
plate) they were called also the loaves of the 
ranging together, the table of the succession and 
similarly. Keil, p. 158.” [Trans. p. 452. Keil 


* Keil: “This service consisted in the fact, that in the oil 
of the lamps of the seven branched candlestick, which burned 
before Jehovah, the nation of Ixrael manifested itself as a 
congregation which caused ite light to shine in the darkness 
of this world ; and that in the shewbroead {- offered the fruots 
of its labor in the field of the kingdom of God, as a spintual 


sacrifice to Jehovah.” (Trans. p. 451). 
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thinks that the loaves were placed in rows, but 
does not mention these names. On the arrange- 
ment, see Textual Note 2 on ver. 6.—F. G.]. 
s¢ And since it is known that leaven in itself con- 
tains nothing evil, although like honey it might 
not be placed upon the altar, the supposition of 
Knobel (Keil to the contrary) has nothing hazar- 
dous, that the shewbread was leavened. Un- 
doubtedly it is to be considered tbat among the 
later Jews they were unleavened; but against this 
must be weighed the fact that they formed an im- 
portant constituent of the food of the officiating 
priests who ate them as a most holy thing, after 
they were carried out, and that these loaves 
Were never actually offered, but only hallowed 
to Jehovah, while their offering was signified by 
the incense which went with them as a memo- 
rial (ver. 7, Azkara). The view that the in- 
cense was not strewed upon the bread, but placed 
beside it in golden shells, is certainly strength- 
ened by the purpose of incense, which was 
burned as an offering made by fire unto Jeho- 
vah. It is the sacrifice of prayer which is espe- 
cially associated with the priestly communion, a 
‘‘Grace’’ said before the Lord in the highest 
sense. 

‘¢ The supposition of Knobel and others that 
the table, with shewbread and kindred things, 
represented the house of God as an imitation of 
a human house, is a flat travesty of the holy 
house into that which is common; it rests upon 
a misunderstanding of the religious symbolism 
of the house of God, and in it the sleeping cham- 
ber, e. g., the bed, and similar things must be 
missed.’’ [To define the exact boundaries be- 
¢twoen anthropomorphic language and representa- 
tions on the one band, and pure statements of 
truth and pure symbolism on the other, is ex- 
tremely difficult, and will probably always re- 
main impossible, while man is still compelled to 
use so much of anthropomorphic terms even in 
the most abstract and philosophical discussion 
of Divine things. Undoubtedly the Hebrew mind 
was gradually led up to the conception of Di- 
vine realities by the exaltation of human expres- 
sions, and hence occur such forms as ‘‘ the food,”’ 
‘the table,” ‘‘the house of the Lord ;”’ in grosser 
minds these would have been associated with 
grosser ideas, while for those of higher spiritual 
elevation, there was just enough of symbolism in 
these terms to enable them, by their means, to 
rise above them to more spiritual and exalted 
conceptions. To this it was essential that the 
human imagery should be imperfect and wanting 
in many particulars.—F. G.]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


I. The symbolism of the seven-branched can- 
dlestick is applied in the Apocalyose to the Holy 


Spirit. Meantime in its perpetual burning du- 
ring the night there is also tho subordinate 
teaching that from the worship of God all dark- 
ness and obscurity are to be banished by the in- 
fluence of that Spirit. To this the people are 
themselves to contribute by bringing the purest 
oil for the feeding of the lamps. The Holy Spirit 
ever works upon man through that which is in 
man, and man may receive the Divine Guest in 
his heart, or may grieve Him and quench His 
holy influence. 

lI. In the shewbread, as the culmination of. 
all oblations, is expressed on the one hand the 
consecration to God of all that belongs to man 
by placing bread, the staff of human life, con- 
tinually before His presence; and on the other, 
the condescension of God to communion with 
man in making these loaves the food of His 
priests. The incense, burned as a memorial, 
represented the Divine acceptance of the gift, 
and, as Lange has suggested, symbolized the 
prayer with which the priests must draw near to 
this communion. It is further to be noted that 
this was not the sacred incense of the sanctuary, 
but the frankincense of the people’s offering. As 
the loaves represented the twelve tribes, so this 
frankincense represented the people’s prayers; 
and in this symbolic act of communion, the 
priests on God’s behalf pratook of the food, as in 
the case of the sin offering. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Lange: ‘*The proper maintenance for the can- 
dlestick in the house of God. The table of the 
Lord in the Old Testament and in the New Tes- 
tament forms. The Lord at His tablo: 1) as the 
Bread of heaven; 2) as the Host; 8) as the 
Guest.” 

In the worship of God light and clearness are 
ever to take the place of darkness and obscurity. 
The clear shining of the Holy Spirit’s direction 
is always to be sought in all approach to God, 
and to this end the pure oil is to be furnished by 
the people for the lamps; an honest and good 
heart is to be prepared for the Spirit’s dwelling. 

Through the grace of God man becomes a par- 
taker of the table of the Lord. This must be ac- 
companied with the incense of prayer. It was 
to be a statute for ever, a perpetually recurring 
act of communion with God. 

Origen: The light of the Jews grew dim as the 
oil of their piety failed; the foolish virgins were 
excluded from the marriage when their lamps 
were gone out for the want of oil; so Christians 
must furnish the oil of earnest effort after holi- 
ness, that the flame of the Spirit may burn in 
their hearts, so that men may see their good 
works, and that: their laiops may be burning 
when the Master comes. 
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THIRD SECTION. 


Historical.—_The Punishment of a Blasphemer. 


““The keeping holy of the Theocratic Religion, and of the Name of Fehovah, by means of an expicit 
example.’—Vers. 10-16. 


“‘ The keeping holy of punishnent, and of the distinction of punishment, whose 
culmination 1s stoning.” Vers. 17-238.—Lananr. 


CHaptTer XXIV. 10-28. 


10 Awp the gon of an Israelitish woman, whose father was an Egyptian, went out 
among the children of Israel: and this son of the Israelitish woman and a man of 
11 Israel strove together in the camp; and the Israelitish woman’s son blasphemed! 
the name of the LORD [omit of the LORD"), and cursed. And they brought him 
unto Moses: (and his mother’s name was Shelomith, the daughter of Dibri, of the 
12 tribe of Dan:) and they put him in ward, that the mind of the Lorp might be 
shewed them. 
13,14 And the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Bring forth him that hath cursed 
without the camp; and let all that heard him lay their hands upon his head, and 
15 let all the congregation stone him. And thou shalt speak unto the children of 
16 Israel, saying, Whosoever curseth his God shall bear his sin. And he that blas- 
phemeth the name of the Lorp, he shall surely be put to death, and all the con- 
regation shall certainly stone him: as well the stranger as he that is born in the 
and, ee blasphemeth’ the name of the LORD [omit of the LORD") shall be 
ut to death. 
17, ig And he that killeth* any man shall surely be put to death. And he that kill- 
19 eth* a beast shall make it good; beast’ for beast.* And ifa man cause a blemish 
20 in his neighbour; as he hath done, so shall it be done to him; breach for breach, 
eye for eye, tooth for tooth: as he hath caused a blemish in a man, go shall it be 
21 done to him again. And he that killeth’ a beast, he shall restore it: and he that 
22 killeth® a man, he shall be put to death. Ye‘shall have one manner of law, as 
. well for the stranger as for one of your own country: for I am the Lorp your God. 
23 And Moses spake to the children of Israel, that they should bring forth him that 
had cursed out of the camp, and stone him with stones. And the children of Israel 
did as the Lorp commanded Moses. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Vers. 11, 16, 3p according to all the best critical authorities, means to revile, to blaspheme ; the LX X. and Targums, 
-T 


however, interpret it as meaning fo utter distimofly, thus embodying the Jewish tradition of the unlawfulness of uttering the 
name of Jehovah. See the Exeg. 

2 Vera. 11, 16. The words in italics are better omitted, allowing the sense to stand exactly as in the Heb. and all the 
Ancient Versions, where the Name evidently means the Name car ¢fox#v, the name of Jehovah. In ver. 16 the article 
is omitted in the Hub., but supplied in the Sam. : 

8 Vers. 17, 18, 2L. The Heb. here uses the word w5)) very freely, as is in part indicated in the marginal readings of the 


A.V. Translating w/5)) soul, vers. 17, 18 will read literally, And he that smiteth the soul of any man shall die the death, 
and he that smiteth the soal of a beast shall make {t good; soul for soul. Similarly in ver. 21. A few MSS. omit the WD) 


before beast in vers. 18 and 21. 
¢ Ver. 22. The Sam. has the sing. Seven MSS. of that version, however, follow the plural form of the Heb. 


) tainly in this place ought to stand the principle 
of all consecrations, the name of Jehovah, and it 

EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. fits in with the high importance of keeping this 
The whole of Lange’s Exegetical is here given. | Name holy that the law, in its genesis, should be 
“According to Knobel the foregoing section | introduced with a fearful example. Similarly 
stands dieconnectedly in this place. But cer- | the history of the Sabbath-breaker.is introduced. 


CHAP. XXIV. 10-28. 
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Num. xv. 82.” [Of course the immediate reason 
for the introduction of the narrative is that the 
event actually occurred just at this point in 
the communication of this legislation to the 
people, and it thus constitutes one of the 
strong incidental marks of the time when 
that legislation was given. Lange shows 
that its mention was the very reverse of inop- 
portune. It is noticeable that the patronymio 
deraclite is found elsewhere only in 2 Sam. xvii. 
25; and the adjective Jeraeltttsh occurs only here. 
It is used in opposition to Egyptian as the two 
terms are likely to have been used at the time 
in the camp. So in 2 Sam. xvii. 25 it is used of 
a aes of the ten tribes in opposition to the two. 

“The son of an Israclitish woman and an 
Egyptian man went out into the mjdst of the 
Israelites, ¢ ¢., he betook himself to the camp 
of the latter. He belonged to the strangers who 
journeyed with Israel (Ex. xii. 88). As an 
Egyptian, he dwelt certainly somewhat removed, 
since he was not a member of the congregation 
of Jehovah; for only in the third generation was 
an Egyptian to be taken in (Deut. xxiii. 8).” 
papa this law had not yet been announced, 

nge’s supposition is altogether probable, and 
the man doubtless formed one of the ‘mixed 
multitude’? who lived on the outskirts of the 
camp, comp. Num. xi. 1, 4.—F. G.J. ‘‘ The Is- 
raelites encamped according to the houses of 
their tribes” (Num. ii. 2). In the camp a strife 
arose; ‘a quarrel sprang up between him and 
the Israclitish man, that is, between him and the 
men of Israel’? (Knobel). Against the very ap- 
propriate view that W°e stands collectively, see 


the grammatical note of Keil, p. 158. 

‘The history certainly tells us how the Egyp- 
tian offended in an ascending scale, even up to 
the blaspheming Jehovah. The text, ver. 10, 
shows that the Egyptian man had come in with 
a certain degree of impudence into the midst of 
the camp of Israel, where he did not belong. 
From this it is also to be concluded that he ex- 
cited here a religious quarrel, and it could only 
have been with one, as the issue proves.’’ [In 
the entire absence of reliable knowledge of the 
cause of this quarrel the tradition embodied in 
the Targs. of Jerus. and Jon. may be noted. Ac- 
cording to these the Egyptian was the son of an 
Egyptian who had slain an Israelite in the land 
of Egypt and then had gone in to his wife. She 
had borne the child among the Israelites, being 
herself of the tribe of Dan. In the desert this 
man claimed the right to pitch his tent with the 
tribe of Dan, and the right being resisted by a 
man of that tribe, they took the case before the 
judge, where it was decided against the Egyp- 
tian. On coming out under this adverse judg- 
ment, he committed hia offense.—F. G.]. “Thus 
his insolence rose to blaspheming ‘‘tus Namg.’’ 
This expression: the Name, absolutely, raises 
the name of Jehovah above all names, and blas- 
phemy against it wus not only blasphemy against 
the God of Israel, but also against the religion 
of His revelation, against the covenant with Je- 
hovah, and thus against the holy Source of all 
consecrations. So he was led before Moses. 
That he was put in ward shows that the mea- 
sure of punishment for this unheard of (rans- 


gression had not yet been made clear. And it 
had not been settled for the reason that he did 
not belong to the commonwealth of Israel in the 
stricter sense. Hence the punishment was made 
known to Moses by an especial revelation from 
Jehovah. The greatness of the crime is shown 
by the following particulars: 

‘©1. The punishment of stoning was to be so- 
lemnly performed by the whole congregation, 
because the blasphemy rested, like a curse, upon 
the whole congregation. 


‘©2, All who had heard the blasphemy miust 
lay their hands on the head of the criminal be- 
fore the execution. Until this expiation they 
are contaminated with a complicity in guilt (see 
ch. v. 1), which they must discharge from them- 
selves upon the guilty head.” [Keil refers to 
the washing of hands in Deut. xxi. 6 as analo- 
gous. Knobel, however, considers that the com- 
mand is connected with Deut. xvii. 7, requiring 
the witnesses to throw the first stones. They 
were in either case thus to make themselves re- 
sponsible for the truth of the accusation.—F. @. ]. 


‘¢8,. The greatness of the guilt is in tho first 
place to be compared with the lesser guilt of a 
man’s cursing his God, i. ¢., his Elohim in His 
peculiar relation to him, wherein be might mean, 
e.g. that this Hlohim had done him wrong. This 


yb) may have very different degrees, even to 


speaking evil; therefore he shall bear his sin: 
in the first place, his evil conscience; then his 
sentence according to the judgment of the theo- 
oratio tribunal.’? [As this particular offender 
was an Egyptian, and as the law (ver. 16) in- 
cludes the stranger generally, many commen- 
tators have understood the expression his God 
to mean the Deity whom he is accustomed to 
worship. In confirmation of this it is urged that 
penalty for him that curseth his God in ver. 
16 is only that he shall bear his sin; whilein 
ver. 16 he that blasphemeth (or revileth, a 
feebler expression than curseth) the name of 
the LORD, he shall surely be put to death. 
For the last reason, others have maintained that 


orion does not here signify God at all, but bu- 


man magistrates. The reason, however, is of 
little weight. In ver. 15 is given the general law 
with the indefinite penalty; in ver. 16 it is re- 
peated for the sake of emphasis, with definite- 
ness in regard to every particular, the sin, the 
punishment, the exeoutioners, and the applica- 
tion of the law to the stranger as well as the na- 
tive. The reference of ver. 15 to the gods of 
the strangers is peculiarly unfortunate, It can- 
not be imagined that the law of Jehovah should 
thus provide for the honor of those false gods 
whom it aims to bring into contempt.—F. G.]. 

‘+4, This punishment of stoning should apply 
to the strang-r as well as to the Israelite, be- 
cause in the first place, he entered the congre- 
gation of Israel as a blasphemer of its name; 
and in the second place, proved thereby that he 
did not do it unconsciously, but had an idea of 
the signification of this name. 

‘6. If then the object of the ordinances for 
punishment next following was that the penal 
law of the Israelites should also apply to the 
stranger who sojourned in their community ; 
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yet the immediately following degrees of punish- 
ment form a scale which gives one a clear idea 
of the greatness of the blasphemer’s crime against 
Majesty. The death penalty for the murderer 
forms a basis. Behind this follow the various 
degrees, severe according to the law of compen- 
sation (Ex. xxi. 23), but yet the blasphemer 
stands pre-eminent, far above the murderer. 
The principal reason for this arrangement lies 
indeed in this: that the capital punishment of 
the Egyptian mignt easily excite a fanatical con- 
tempt and misusage of the stranger; therefore 
it is here most fittingly made prominent that the 
Jews [Israelites] and strangers, stand under the 
same law, and that the murdering of the stranger 
must also be punished with death, With the 
elevation and hallowing of the punishment here 
appointed above all partisan fanaticism, it be- 
came self-evident that the same punishment must 
fall upon the Jews [Israelites]. How proper is 
it that the name of Jehovah should be again in- 
serted for the purpose that the stranger might 
have equal administration of justice with the 
Jew [Israelite]. Manifold misunderstanding 
has attached itself to this legislation. The Jew- 


ish misinterpretation of 3p) (in the sense of 


to name, instead of to revile, to blaspheme) has had 
for its consequence the Jewish superstition that 
man may not pronounce the name of Jehovah, 
and the after effect no less that in the LXX. the 
name xipco¢ is in the place of Jehovah, and also 
the placing of the name Lord in the German Bi- 
ble” [and in the English, but here distinguished 
by small capital letters—F. Q.], “also indirectly 
that the name Jehovah is now translated with 
the Jews: the Eternal. 


+¢The Mediseval misinterpretation drew over 
into the New Testament time the penal justice 
touching it, And the reflection thereof still shows 
itself in the history of the Church of Geneva. 
The mention of the mother of the blasphemer, 
Bhelomith (the peaceable), daughter of Dibri 
(my word), of the tribe of Dan appears to be 
only a mark of definite remembrance. A com- 
munity which suffers the reviling of the prin- 
ciple of their community without reaction, is mo- 
rally fallen to pieces. This holds good also of 
the religious community. The reaction of the 
theocracy could not and should not transplant 
itself into the Church ; but since it was outstrip- 
ped by the middle ages, there has come in more 
recent time, over against this extreme, a fearful 
relaxation, which misses the dynamic reaction 
against the impudent and the blasphemers of 
the principle of the community.” 

This chapter is founded upon the fact that 
among the Hebrews the child followed the con- 
dition of the father and not of the mother. It is 
probably only one of a multitade of instances of 
children born in Egypt of parentage of different 
nations, and many of the “mixed multitude” 
who followed the Israelites may have had Isra- 
elitish mothers. The doubt arising as to the 
punishment of a blasphemer who was not one 
of the covenant people, led to Moses’ asking for 
Divine direction. In answer, not only this par- 
tioular case is settled, but the Hebrew law gene- 
rally is made applicable to the sojourner. In 
connection with the penalty for killing cattle is 


announced in express terms (vers. 18, 21), that 
which had only been implied before (Ex. xxi. 
83-86). The law for the punishment of blas- 
phemy in ver. 16 is perfectly clear; it was from 
& wrong conception of the fact, not of the law, 
that the Jews stoned St. Stephen, and would 
gladly have stoned our Lord Himself, The ca- 
pital punishment of the murderer in vers. 17, 21, 
is not to be considered as a part simply of the 
lex talionis, but rather as a positive Divine com- 
mand given in accordance with Gen. ix. 6. The 
lez talionis on the other hand, of vers. 19, 20, is 
permissive and restrictive, like so much else in 
the Mosaio legislation. The fundamental prin- 
ciple which should govern man’s conduct tow- 
ards his neighbor is given in xix. 18; but asthe 
people were so little able to bear this, the an- 
cient indulgence of unlimited revenge is re- 
stricted at least to the equivalent of the injury 
suffered. After the announcement of these gen- 
eral laws, the people carried into execution the 
sentence pronounced upon the Egyptian blas- 
phemer. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


I. The fundamental moral laws apply equally 
to all mankind. Noone can be exempted from 
them on the ground that he is not in covenant 
relation with their author, or does not acknow- 
ledge himself to be bound by them. 

If. Blasphemy against God is a crime of the 
deepest character, and demands the severest 
punishment. 

IIL Exact justice demands the restoration to 
one’s neighbor of the precise equivalent of any 
harm done to him, and in case this is a personal 
injury, of a corresponding injury to the offender. 
The law of love comes in to forbid the exaction 
of this penalty on the part of him who is injured; 
but the same law should lead the offender to re- 
store in more ample measure. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Lange: ‘‘ Blasphemy against the name of Je- 
hovah as the great mortal offence in Israel. Cul- 
mination of the revelation of salvation in Chris- 
tianity; wherefore here especially the death 
penalty must fall away. The accusation of 
Christ, that He blasphemed God. The blas- 
phemy in the New Testament era, above all 
others, a blasphemy against the grace of God in 
Christ. The name of Jehovah is the witness of 
His covenant truth.—The fearful decree of death 
which lies in this blasphemy itself.” 

The evil of marriages with the ungodly is here 
apparent; also the influence of an ungodly fa- 
ther upon the life and character of his child. 
The law requires every accusation to be sub- 
stantiated by the most solemn act of the accu- 
ser; no one has the right to bring a charge 
against another to the truth of which he cannot 
positively testify, and which he is not prepared 
to support in such wise that, if untrue, guilt 
must recoil on his own head. The equality of 
all men before the law of God is here, as every. 
where in the law,-made very prominent. In the 
sufferance of the law of revenge, we see that 
God’s will is not alwaya to be known by what 
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He may permit to sinful man; He suffers many; But little is said in the New Testament of 
things “for the hardness of their hearts.”’ All] blasphemy, God's displeasure at this sin having 
these commands, and all commands given to man | been expressed so plainly in the Old, and His 
rest upon the ultimate ground Iam the LORD | will remaining always unalterably the same. 
your 


FOURTH SECTION. 


Of the Sabbatical and Jubilee Years. 


“ The keeping holy of the hallowed territory, the holy land, by the Sabbatical year; of the consecrated 
inheritance by the Fubilee Year, and thus also of those who had become impoverished, the Israel- 
ttes who had fallen into servitude; the keeping holy of the outward appearance of the holy land 
(streets gnd ways); of the public Sabbath feast and of the Sanctuary of the religion of the land. 

NGE, 


Ch. -%XU. 1—2X0U1. 2." —LA 
Cuartsre XXV. 1-55. 


1,2 AND the Lorp spake unto Moses in mount Sinai, saying, Speak unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, and say unto them, When ye come into the and which I give you, 
3 then shall the land keep a sabbath unto the Lorp. Six years thou shalt sow thy 
field, and six years thou shalt prune thy vineyard [fruit garden'], and gather in 
4 the fruit thereof; but in the seventh year shall be a sabbath of rest unto the land, 
a sabbath for the Lorp: thou shalt neither sow thy field, nor prune thy vineyard 
5 [fruit garden']. *That which groweth of its own accord of thy harvest thou shalt 
not reap, neither gather the grapes of thy vine undressed ;* for it is a year of rest 
6 unto the land. And the sabbath of the land shall be meat for you; for thee, and 
for thy servant,‘ and for thy maid, and for thy hired servant, and for thy stranger 
7 that sojourneth with thee, and for thy cattle, and for the beasts animale? ] that are 
in thy land, shall all the increase thereof be meat. 
8 And thou shalt number seven sabbaths® of years unto thee, seven times seven 
years; and the space of the seven sabbaths* of years shall be unto thee forty and 
9 nine years. Then shalt thou cause the trumpet of the jubile to sound [cause the 
sound of the cornet to go through the la on the tenth day of the seventh 
month, in the day of atonement shall ye make the trumpet sound throughout 
10 all your land. And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim li 
throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof: it shall be a jubile® 
unto you; and ye shall return every man unto his possession, and ye shall 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 Vers. 8, 4. D2. See Textual Note * on xix. 10. 
2 Ver. 5. The Sam., LXX. and Syr. prefix the conjunction. 
8 Vors. 5,11. “\°t} means primarily the separated (see Gen. xlix. 26; Deut. xxxili. 16), then ths consecrated. Except in 
°?T 
the passages referred to, and in this chap., it is always used of the Nasarife. It is applied to the vine either as for thie year 
consecrated, so LX X. aysdoparos cov; or by a figure of speech, thy Nasarile vine, as having ite branches ee the 


unshorn locks of the Nazarite. The latter is generally proferred by the commentators. See Keii who refers to 
viridis coma, Tibull. 1. 7,34; Propert. ii. 16,12. Ten MSS., the Syr. and Vulg. read the word in the plural. 


4 Ver. 6. The Sam. and Syr. read this and the three following words in the plural. 
6 Ver. 7. TPTTD). See Textual Note } on xi. 2 
rea 
© Ver. 8 Sabbath is used here as in xxiii. 15 (see note there) rather in a figurative way than with the definite sense of 


7 Ver. 9. The word Oa —Jubile of ver. 10 does not occur in this verse, and there is no occasion for its insertion. The 
myn wie is the loud sound, clangor, of an instrument usually translated érwmpe in the A. V., but occasionally (1 


Chron. xv. 28; 2 Ohron. xv. 14; Pa, xcviii. 6, ec.) more correctly cornet. It was either the horn of an animal (according 
to the Mishua, of chamois or wild goat), or made of metal in the faahion ofa horn. The LXX. renders cdAmiyé, the Vulg. 


© Vers. 10, 11, 12, 13, oc. 454° te translated throughout this chapter and ch. xxvii, jubile, So aleo Num. xxxvi. 4 


In Ex. xix. 13 it ts rendered trumpet cornet), and in the only other places where it occurs, Josh. vi. 4, 5, 6, 8, 18, ram’s 
horns. a is always spelt subdlee, but being bere spelt subile, Clark considers that it was intended 
to be pronounced as a dissyllable, making a close imitation of the Heb. word. Authorities differ as to its sense nme 
, Bee the subject discussed in Bochart, Hieroz. Io. 43 (vol. L, pp. 463-466 ed. Rosen.), and Gesen. Thes.s.¥. The 

. Fenders apecrs with relation to what was to be done in this year rather than as a translation of the Heb. word. 
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11 return every man unto his family. A jubile* shall that fiftieth year be unto you: 
ye shall not sow, neither reap that which groweth of itself in it, nor gather the 
12 grapes in it of thy vine undressed.’ For it t the jubile;? it shall be holy unto 
you: ye shall eat the increase thereof out of the fiel 
13 In the year of this jubile* ye shall return every man unto his possession. 
14 And if thou sell® ought unto thy neighbor, or buyest ought of thy neighbor's hand, 
15 ye shall not oppress [overreach"’] one another: according to the number of years 
‘after the jubile® thou shalt buy of thy neighbor, and according unto the number 
16 of years of the fruits he shall sell unto thee: according to the multitude of years 
thou shalt increase the price thereof, and according to the fewness of years thou 
shalt diminish the price of it: for according to the number of the years of the fruits 
17 doth he sell unto thee. Ye shall not therefore oppress [overreach”] one another ; 
but thou shalt fear thy God: for I am the Lorp your God. 
18 Wherefore ye shall do my statutes and keep my judgments, and do them; and 
19 ye shall dwell in the land in safety. And the land shall yield her fruit, and ye 
20 shall eat your fill, and dwell therein in safety. And if ye shall say, What shall 
we eat the seventh year? behold, we shall not sow, nor gather in our’ increase: 
21 then I will command my blessing upon you in the sixth year, and it shall bri 
22 forth fruit for three years. And ye shall sow the eighth year, and eat ye of ol 
fruit until the ninth year; until her fruits come in ye shall eat of the old store. 
23 The land shall not be sold for ever:" for the land is mine; for ye are strangers 
24 and sojourners with me. And in all the land of your possession ye shall grant a 
25 redemption for the land. If thy brother be waxen poor, and hath sold away some 
of his ion, and if any of his kin come to redeem it, then shall he redeem that 
26 which his brother sold. And if the man have none to redeem it, and himself be 
27 [has become’) able to redeem it; then let him count the years of the sale thereof, 
and restore the overplus unto the man to whom he sold it: that he may return 
28 unto his ion. But if he be not able to restore v to him, then that which is 
sold shall remain in the hand of him that hath bought it until the year of jubile :* 
and in the jubile® it shall go out, and he shall return unto his possession. 
29 And if man sell a dwelling house in a walled city, then he may redeem it 
within a whole year after it is sold; within a full year [a term of days”] may he 
30 redeem it. And if it be not redeemed with the space of a full year, then the house 
that ts in the walled city shall be established for ever to him™ that bought it 
81 throughout his generations: it shall not go out in the jubile. But the houses of 
the villages which have no wall round about them shall be counted” as the fields 
of the country: they may be redeemed, and they shall go out in the jubile.* 
382 Notwitbstanding [But concerning’*] the cities of the Levites, and [omit and] the 
33 houses of the cities of their possession, may the Levites redeem at any time. And 
if a man purchase of the Levites,” then the house that was sold, and [in™] the city 


Josephus (Ant, ITI. 12, 8) uses the Heb. word iwfifAos, which he explains as meaning liberty, éAqvOepiar 8 onpaiver rovrome. 
The Vulg. has jubilew, In Ezek. xlvi. 17 it is called WT MjU/—the year of y, from which Josephus probably 


derived his interpretation. This accords well with the context in ver. 11, and also with the derivation from Yate fow 


Ver. 14. The Heb. has the verb in the plural; but the Sam. has the sing. in accordance with the sing. pronouns fol- 
lowing. The word buy, 743), is inf. abs., as in Gen. xli. 43. 


10 Ver. 14 4)1-OR. The verb 717° in the Hiph, applies especially to that sort of civil oppression brought about 


by fraud, which is best, expressed in English by the word overreach. 
il Ver. 23. NNDS , lit. for oulting off (as in marg. A. V.), vis. from all hope of redemption. In modern phrase, i per 


4 Ver. 26. The marg. his hand hath attained and d uficiency exactly renders the Heb.; but the text of the A. V. is 
a sufficiently good translation except in failing to bring out the idea that the ability to redeem has come about since the 
sale took place. The Jewish interpretation was Seah | roids Mpa the right of redemption shoul’ only accrue in 
case the ability to re-purchase was gained a/ter the sale taken place; a merely voluntary sale must hold until the jubi- 


lee year. 
1 Ver. 29. Indra TPA OrrDd*, lit. days shall tts redemption be, «. ¢. the right cf redemption ehall continue for a 


definite time and no longer, which time has been explained in the previous clause to be a year; it is better, however, to 
let the translation follow the Heb. than to paraphrase so mach as has been dune in the A. V. 


4 Ver. 30. The k'ri 14 for the text 989 Is aleo the reading of the Sam. and of thirteen MSS. 
% Ver. 81. SY TV is sing. The Sam., LXX. and Syr. have the plural. 
ee Tv es 
16 Ver. 32. On this use of the particle } see Nordheimer's Hed. Gr. 3 1093, 6,c,h. It is cvident that there is nothing 


sald «bout the redemption of the cities, which.the furm of the A. V. would seem to imply, bat only of the houses in them. 
7 Ver. 83, There is much diversity of opinion as to the meaning of this clause. The text of the A. V. is supported. by 
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of his possession, shall go out in the year of jubile:* for the houses of the cities of 

34 the Levites are their possession among the children of Israel. But the field of the 
suburbs of their cities may not be sold; for it 1s their perpetual possession. 

35 And if thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in decay with thee; then thou 
shalt relieve him: yea, though he be a stranger [poor, and his hand trembles by 
thee, thou shalt hold him up as a stranger’], or a sojourner; that he may live” 

36 with thee. Take thou no me of him, or increase: but fear thy God; that thy 

37 brother may live with thee. ‘Thou shalt not give him thy money upon usury, nor 

38 lend him thy victuals for increase. I am the Lorp your God, which brought you 
forth out of the land of Pgypt, to give you the land of Canaan, and to be your God. 

39 And if thy brother that dwelleth by thee be waxen poor, and be sold unto thee; 

40 thou shalt not compel him to serve as a bondservant: bué as an hired servant, and 
as a sojourner, he shall be with thee, and shall serve thee unto the year of jubile :° 

41 and then shall he depart from thee, both he and his children with him, and shall 
return unto his own family, and unto the possession of his fathers shall he return. 

42 For they are my servants, which I brought forth out of the land of Egypt: they 

43 shall not be sold as bondmen. Thou shalt not rule over him with rigor ; But shalt 

44 fear thy God. Both thy bondmen, and thy bondmaids, which thou shalt have, 
shall be of the heathen that are round about you; of them shall ye buy bondmen 

45 and bondmaids. Moreover of the children of the strangers that do sojourn among 
you, of them shall ye buy, and of their families that are with you, which they begat 

46 in your land: and they shall be your possession. And ye shall take them as an 
inheritance for your children after you, to inherit them for a possession ; they shall 
be your bondmen for ever: but over your brethren the children of Israel, ye shall 
not rule one over another with rigor. 

47 And if sojourner or stranger wax rich by thee, and thy brother that dwelleth b 
him wax poor, and sell himself unto the stranger or™ sojourner by thee, or to the stoc 

48 of the stranger’s family: after that he is sold he may be redeemed again; one of his 

49 brethren may redeem him; either his uncle, or his uncle’s son, may redeem him, 
or any that is ee of kin™ unto him of his rae may redeem him; or if he be 

50 able, he may redeem himself. And he shall reckon with him that bought him 
from the year that he was sold to him unto the year of jubile:* and the price of 
his sale shall be according unto the number of years, according to the time of an 

51 hired servant shall it be with him. If there be yet many years behind, according 
unto them he shall give again the price of his redemption out of the money that 

52 he was bought for. And if there remain but few years unto the year of jubile, 
then he shall count with him, and according unto his years shall he give him agai 

53 the price of his redemption. And as a yearly hired servant shall he be with him: 

54 and the other shall not rule with rigor over him ia thy sight. And if he be not 
redeemed in these years [by these means™], then he shall go out in the year of jubi- 


the LXX. and by the Targums, and is defended by Keil. A difficulty arises from the use of the word bone yranredocmn ; but 
Keil maintains, on the authority of the Rabbins, that this is used in the sense of ip=to buy. He grounds the usage on 
TIT 


the fact that the Levitical cities were originally ass'gned to the tribes as a part of their inheritance; they relinquished the 
houses, or a part of the houses in them (together with pasture grounds) to the Levites for dwelling-p When therefore 
one of another tribe purchased of a Levite, he was in fact redeeming the inheritance of his tribe. Be Murphy. On the other 
hand, the reading: “If one of the Levites redcems a house in the oity (according to the marg. of the A. V.), is preferred by Clurk 
following Rosenmtiller, De Wette, Kranold, Herxheimer and others. The meaning will then be, that if a Levite has sold 
a house to one of another tribe, and another Levite redeem it, then in the Jubilee year it must revert to its original pow 
sessor. But it is more than questionable whether the Levites had ay such general right of redemption on behalf of their 
fallow Levites as this would suppose. The Vulg. inserts a negative, (se. ) non inf, and this is sustained 
bv Houbigant, and preferred by Woide, Ewald, Bunsen and Knobel. It is adopted by Lange in the translation and exege- 
sis; but it is a serious objection that it would require a change in the Heb. On the whole, the text of the A. V. seems best 
sustained, and gives the clearest sense. ' 
18 Ver. 83. On the use of } in the figure Hendiadys see Gesen. «. v. 1, b. 


19 Ver. 35. The particle as is Inverted here by the LXX., Vulg., Targuma, Luther, efc., and is recognised as to be sup- 
plied by many commentators, as Keil, Clark and others. 80 also Riggs. On the other band the Syr. gives just the opposite 
eense: thou shalt not hold bim for a eqjourner or foreigner; but he shall live with thee. Others, as Lange, adopt the sense 
expressed in the A. V. 

® Ver. 35. ‘F}) according to Keil, an abbreviation for *F1) occurring only here, 


Hy Tt 
© Ver. 47. The missing conjunction is supplied in ten MSS., the LXX. and Syr. 
® Ver. 49. Bee Toxtual Note 4 on xvii. 6 
Ver. 54. The Heb. docs not express the noun at all. That supplied by the marg. of the A. V. is clearly more agree- 
sires the context than that in the text. So Lange, following the Syr. e other ancient versions do not supply the 
e , ; 
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55 le,® both he, and his children with him. For unto me the children of Israel are 
servants ; they are my servants whom I brought forth out of the land of Egypt: I 


am the Lorp your God. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


This chapter, with the firat two verses of the 
following one, forms another Parashah, or proper 
lesson of the law; the parallel lesson from the 
prophets is Jer. xxxii. 6-27, concerning Jere- 
miah’s redemption of Hanameel’s field in Ana- 
thoth. This and the following chapter, which is 
the conclusion of the book proper, form a single 
Divine communication. ‘‘ The institution of the 
jubilee years corresponds to the institution of 
the day of atonement (ch. xvi.). Just asall the 
sins and uncleannesses of the whole congrega- 
tion, which had remained unatoned for and un- 
cleansed in the course of the year, were to be 
wiped away by the all-embracing expiation of 
the yearly recurring day of atonement, and an 
undisturbed relation to be restored between Je- 
hovah and His people; so, by the appointment 
of the year of jubilee, the disturbance and con- 
fusion of the divinely appointed relations, which 
had been introduced in the course of time through 
the inconstancy of all human or earthly things, 
were to be removed by the appointment of the 

ear of Jubilee, and the kingdom of Israel to be 

rought back to its original condition.’ Keil. 
The systematic character and correspondence of 
the two great divisions of Leviticus are thus 
brought into view. 

The institution of the Sabbatical year occu- 
pies the first seven verses, and that of the year 
of Jubilee, with its effects upon rights and pro- 
perty, the remainder of the chapter. The latter 
may be subdivided into the institution itself 
ore 8-12); the legal return of every man to 

is own land, and the effect of this on contracts 
(vers. 18-84); and finally the emancipation of 
the Hebrew slave with its consequences (vers, 
86-55). ‘The Sabbatical year and the year of 
Jubilee belong to that great Sabbatical system 
which runs through the religious observances of 
the law. They were solemnly connected with 
the sacred Covenant.” Clark. They are thore- 
fore appropriately placed immediately after the 
‘appointed seasons’”’ of the previous chapter ; 
yet they are also somewhat separated from these, 
as “they were distinguished by no religious oe- 
remonies, they were accompanied by no act of 
religious worship. There were no sacrifices, 
nor Holy Convocations belonging to them.” Al- 
though forming a part of the Hebrew eeclesias- 
tical system, they were yet chiefly marked in 
their effects by their civil and social relations. 
As the whole civil polity of Israel was funda- 
mentally theocratic, so were these remarkable 
provisions in their national life placed upon a 
religious basis. 

‘There are perhaps in the whole aneient world 
no institutions bearing comparison with the He- 
brew year of release and of Jubilee, either in 
oomprehensiveness or in loftiness of principle. 
It is impossible to appreciate too highly the 
wonderful consistency with which the Sabbath 
was made the foundation of a grand series of 
celebrations extending from the Sabbath-day to 


the Sabbath-month, and the Sabbsth-year, and 
lastly to a great Sabbath-period of years. And 
all these institutions were associated with ideas 
admirably calculated to foster both a sense of 
dignity and humility, both geal in practical pur- 
suits and spiritual elevation, both prudence and 
charity.”’ Kalisch. 

‘‘The fundamental thought is: Jehovah is the 
Lord of the land of Jehovah, with all its bless- 
ings, with its soil and its harvests, with its inhe- 
ritances and its dwellings, with its rich and ite 
poor, with its free and its slaves, its roads and 
its bye-ways, its holy seasons, the Sabbath days 
and its central holy place, the Tabernacle.” 
Lange. 

Vers, 1-7. In mount Sinai clearly means 
in the region about the mountain, as in vii, 88; 
xxvi. 46; xxvii. 84, efe. ‘‘ Mount Sinai is em- 
phasised to allow the immediately following or- 
dinance to come into prominence as a prophecy 
of the distant future.’ Lange. Neither the Sab- 
batical nor the Jubilee year were to be observed 
until the settlement of the people in the promised 
land. On ver. 4 Lange quotes Keil as follows: 
‘‘The omission of sowing and reaping presup- 
posed that the Sabbatical year commenced with 
the civil year, in the autumn of the sixth year 
of labor, and not with the ecclesiastical year, on 
the firat of Abib (Nisan), and that it lasted till 
the Autumn of the seventh year, when the culti- 
vation of the land would commence again with 
the preparation of the ground and the sowing of 
the seed for the eighth year; and with this the 
command to proclaim the jubilee year ‘on the 
tenth day of the seventh month’ throughout all 
the land (ver. 9), and the calculation in vers. 21, 
22, fully agree.” On the expression Sabbath 
Sabbathon of ver. 4, see Textual Note 2 on xxiii. 
8. In vers. 4-7 all agrioultural labor is forbid- 
den for the Sabbatical year. Two questions 
arise: how were the wants of the people to be 
provided for during the year? and how was the 
time thus freed from its usual employments to 
be spent? In regard to the first, reference is 
usually made to the great productiveness of the 
land, and to the fact that there would bea con- 
siderable spontaneous growth of grain, while the 
fruit trees and the vine would of course bear 
nearly as usual. Greater use would also have- 
been made of animal food by those who pos- 
sessed cattle, or were able to purchase it, and 
the uncropped fields would have allowed of the 
support of herds and flocks in unusual numbers. 
These facts lessen the difficulty, and indeed re- 
move it altogether for the wealthy and for the 
poor also during several months of the year; all 
this spontaneous produce was common property, 
and might be gathered by any one for immediate 
use but not stored. Undoubtedly during the 
time of the ripening of the various cereals there 
would thus be abundant provision for the wants 
of the whole population. But after all, the main 
reliance must have been upon the stores laid up 
previously in view of the coming on of the Sab- 
batical year, and this is pointed out in vera. 20, 
21. Itis also to be noticed that-only agrioul- 
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tural labor was suspended, and that the com- 
merce of the cities went on as usual. In regard 
to the employment of the time: the command is 

iven in Deut. xxxi. 10-12, that at the feast of 

abernacies in this year the law should be read 
in the hearing of all the people, including not 
merely the men who were alone required in other 
years to assemble at the feast, but also the wo- 
men and children. This provision, joined. with 
the analogy of the seventh day, shows that the 
leisure of the Sabbatical year was to be improved 
in acquiring a knowledge of the Divine law, and 
doubtless in renewing family ties and associa- 
tions. It is distinguished not as an idle year, 
but as a year of intellectual and moral, rather 
than of manual occupation. Other passages in 
the law on this subject are Ex. xxiii. 10, 11, and 
Deut. xv. 1-18. The latter is the most detailed 
of all, and provides for the release in that year 
of all debts due from Israelites, and of all Isra- 
elites in bond-service. The Sabbatical year 
was doubtless provided for the sake of man 
and its bearing upon his spiritual welfare; 
yet when the law pronounces (ver. 2) the land 
shall keep a Sabbath unto the LORD, 
we are forced to see a symbolical significance in 
the very rest of the land itself. ‘‘The earth 
was to be saved from the hand of man exhaust- 
ing its power for earthly purposes as his own 

roperty, and to enjoy the holy rest with which 

od had blessed the earth and all its productions 
after the creation. From this, Israel, as the na- 
tion of God, was to learn, on the one hand, that 
although the earth was created for man, it was 
not merely created for him to draw out its pow- 
ers for his own use, but also to be holy to the 
Lord, and participate in His blessed rest; and 
on the other hand, that the great purpose for 
which the congregation of the Lord existed, did 
not consist in the uninterrupted tilling of the 
earth, connected with bitter labor in the sweat 
of his brow ye ili. 17, 19), but in the peaceful 
enjoyment of the fruits of the earth, which the 
Lord their God had given them, and would give 
them still without the labor of their hands, if 
they strove to keep His covenant and satisfy 
themselves with His grace.’ Keil. The law of 
the Sabbatical year was not to come into opera- 
tion until after the completion of the conquest. 
It is hardly probable that it was actually ob- 
served until the Captivity, see 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
21, unless possibly a few times in the very be- 
ginning of the settlement in Canaan. Later, 
** there are found several historical notices which 
imply its observance. The Jews were exempted 
from tribute in the Sabbatical year by Alexander 
the Great (Jos. Ant. xi. 8,6), and by Julius 
Cesar (ib. xiv. 10,6). The inhabitants of Beth- 
eura could not stand out when besieged by An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, because they had no store of 
provisions owing to the Sabbatical year (1 Macc. 
vi. 49), and the inhabitants of Jerusalem suf- 
fered from a like cause when they were besieged 
by Herod (Jos. Ant. xiv. 16, 2; xv. 1, 2).” 
Clark. Tacitus also mentions the Jewish “ sev- 
enth year given to indolence” (Hist. v. 2, 4), 
and St. Paul (Gal. iv. 10) charges the Judaizers 
with observing years as well as days and months. 

Vers. 8-12. The institution of the year of Ju- 
bilee. The present chapter contains the whole 
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literature of the Jubilee year to be found in the 
Pentateuch, except the discussion of its effect 
upon fields dedicated to the Lord in xxvii. 16- 
25, and except also the allusion in the case of 
the daughters of Zelophehad, Num. xxxvi. 4, 
Lange: ‘The relation of the last Sabbatical 
year to the Jubilee year itself creates a special 
difficulty. If the people did not sow or reap 
during two years, there would result a stoppage 
of four years.” [This seems to overlook the 
fact that the Jubilee was proclaimed on the 10th 
Tisri, when the whole work of the agricultural 
year had been rounded out and completed, so 
that the break of two years, serious as this waa, 
did not extend either forward or backward in 
its effects beyond those years themselves.—F. 
G.]. ‘On this account it has indeed been sup- 
posed that the 49th year itself was the Jubilee 
year (see Keil, p. 162 [Trans. p. 458]. Art. 
Sabbath and Jobeljakr in Herzog’s Real-encyclo- 
padie).”” [This view was first advocated by R. 
Jehuda, and has been adopted by Scaliger, Usher, 
Petavius, Rosenmiiller, and others, and hesita- 
tingly by Clark in his commentary. It is en- 
tirely rejected by Keil as contradictory to the 
plain language of the text, and by Clark in his 
Art, Jubilee in Smith’s Bibl. Dict. The text 
(vers. 8-11) is perfectly plain, using the same 
forms of language as in regard to the feast of 
Pentecost afterthe completion of the seven weeks, 
between which and this Pentecostal year there 
is aclear analogy. Notwithstanding the autho- 
rity of the critics above referred to, it must be 
considered as certain that the Jubilee followed 
the seventh Sabbatical year, and that thus once 
in every half century two fallow years were to 
occur together. The provisions for food were 
the same in the one case as in the other: no 
agricultural labor was to be performed, but the 
spontaneous productions of the earth were the 
common property of the whole population. Large 
reliance must therefore have been placed upon 
food previously stored and, perhaps, on foreign 
commerce.—F.G.] ‘‘We see from the book of 
Jeremiah that this feast was poorly kept in Is- 
rael, not on account of apprehended need, but in 
consequence of the hardening effect of proprie- 
tary relations, and the hard-heartedness of the 
powerful and great (Knobel, p. 663. Jer. xxxiv.). 
But the year of Jubilee formed the culmination 
of the ideal relations of Israel which the law 
aimed at without actually reaching. It is 
most full of significance that on the 10th of the. 
7th month (at the end of the seven Sabbatical 
years on the great day of Atonement, without 
doubt immediately after the full accomplishment 
of the propitiation) the trombone was to sound 
through all the land to announce the year of Ju- 
bilee asa year of freedom (1%), the highest 


feast of the laborer, and of nature, the redemp- 
tion of lost inheritances, the ransom of the en- 
slaved, the year of the restoration of all things 
(Isa. Ixi.). The instrument of the announcement 
is the trombone, the horn (BW), the sound of 


which bor had proclaimed also the feast of the 


covenant of the law.” After the solemn quiet 
of the day when all the people must *‘ afflict their 
souls,’ and when the great rites of the annual 
propitiation had been completed, probably at the 
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time of the evening sacrifice, the sudden burst 
ofsound proclaiming the year of Jubilee must have 
been peculiarly impressive. The proclamation of 
freedom was most appropriate just after the great 
reconciliation of the people with God had been 
symbolically completed. The chief allusions to 
this year in the prophets are Isa. lxi. 1, 2; Jer. 
xxxii. 6-15; Ezek. vii. 12, 18; xlvi. 16-18. 

Vers. 18-84. In the year of Jubilee every man 
was to return to his inherited possession. The 
principle on which this law is based is given in 
ver. 28: The land was the absolute possession 
of Jehovah alone; He had allotted it to the fa- 
milies of lsrael as strangers and sojourners 
with Him, and however these allotments might 
be temporarily disturbed in the exigencies of 
life, in the Jubilee they must all be restored 
again. Ver. 14. Sell aught refers only to land 
and houses in the country. Personal property 
(except slaves) was not affected by the Jubilee 
as debts were by the Sabbatical year (Deut. xv. 
1-11). The price of the land was determined 
(vers, 15, at by the value of the barvests re- 
maining until the Jubilee. ‘In the valuation 
of the harvest there was always opportunity for 
fraud; therefore the earnest warning not to op- 
press [overreaoh] one’s neighbor.” Lange. 
Vers. 20-22 relate in terms to the sabbatical year, 
but only in regard to the supply of food. This 
is, of course, equally applicable to the Jubilee 
year, and thus both cases are covered. The 
question arises in connection with the latter, but 
needs also to be answered for the former, and is 
therefore arranged with reference to that as the 
more frequently recurring. The verses stand 
therefore quite in their proper place; if placed, 
as various critics would have them, just after 
ver. 7, the Jubilee year could only be provided 
for by a repetition. Vers. 23-28. baie, “The 
land shall not be sold even to defeasance, f, ¢., 
completely. It shall also not be sold absolutely ; 
the form is not an hereditary lease, once for all, 
but a temporary lease for a course of years.— 
For the land is Mine, Jehovah says, and ye 
are strangers and sojourners with Me.— 
Therefore the soil throughout the whole land was 
placed under the law of redemption. Also re- 
demption could take place before the 50th year 
if the nearest Goel or redeemer of the impover- 
ished man stepped in and bought back for his 
benefit that which had been alienated. If the 
redeemers edi according to their degrees 
of relationship, having the ability and the will) 
failed, then the case was conceivable that the 
impoverished man himself might come into the 
possession of means before the 50th year, and 
then the redemption was reserved to him accord- 
ing to the usafruct of the yet remaining years.”’ 
If neither of these means of redemption were 
availed of, then ‘the law of reversion absolutely 
and without consideration came into play in the 
Jubilee year. There could never be injustice in 
this, as all purchases had been made with a full 
knowledge of the law. The law, if thy bro- 
ther be waxen poor, throughout presupposes 
that no Israelite would sell his inheritance ex- 
cept under the pressure of poverty. Comp. 1 
Kings xxi. 8. 

Vers, 29-34. The alienation and redemption 
of houses (a) of the people generally, vers. 29- 


81; (5) of the Levites, vers. 32-34. (2) Lange: 
“A dwelling-house within a walled city could 
be redeemed within the apace of the first year, 
but not afterwards. The law could not be 
brought to bear upon the more fixed relations 
of oitics without prejudice to justice and order. 
Tho reason certainly is not that the houses in 
the cities belonged ‘to the full proprietorship 
of their possessors.’’ The possessors themselves 
wero really tenants of Jehovah.”” [The law of 
redemption relates to land, and is based upon 
the original division of the land among the fami- 
lies of Israel. In cities the original value of 
the land constituted but a small part of the value 
of a house; the rest was the creation of haman 
industry. The property represented by the ori- 
ginal value of the land is recognized in the right 
of redemption for a year, which also concurred 
with the general purpose of the law in checking 
the sale of real estate; but beyond this the 
house in the city was justly treated as of the 
nature of personal property. Calvin also ob- 
serves justly that there was not the same objec- 
tion to the falling of city houses into the hands 
of the wealthy as of those in the country. On 
the one hand, the expense of maintaining them 
was greater, and could be better borne by the 
wealthy; and on the other, the possession of a 
house was not at all as necessary to a poor man 
in the city as in the country where he could 
scarcely otherwise find shelter.—F.G.] ‘ But 
the houses in open places were put, as an appur- 
tenance to the farm, under the law of redemp- 
tion within the fiftieth year, or of reversion at 
the end of that period.” (5) See the Textual 
Notes on vers. 82, 88. Lange, in his translation 
and exegesis of ver. 83, follows the Vulgate, and 
objects to the view of Keil as too subtle, and as 
inapplicable to the clause: and the city of 
his possessiou. The latter objection is re- 
moved by considering this aa a hendiadys, and 
translatinginthecity. Lange considers that the 
clause ‘“‘has something like these the senses: even 
houses of the Levites fall back again, even if 
they were the whole city. Or again: only by 
this means the Levirical cities remain guaranteed 
as such.”’ The pasturage of the Levites was 
absolutely inalienable, even temporarily (ver. 
84), and the reason for extending the law of 
redemption to their houses in the cities is evi- 
dently that they had no other inheritance, and 
it was therefore necessary in this to assimilate 
them to the rest of the people that they might 
enjoy the same safeguards against hopeless 
poverty with their brethren. This provisions 
applied to the priests also, who constituted one 
family of the Levites, and were in the same situ- 
ation as their brethren in regard to landed pro- 
perty. It is noticeable on the one hand that 
this is the only mention of the Levites in thia 
book; and on the other, that the provision of 
cities for them bad not yet been announced. 
Both facts admit of the easy explanation that 
the whole legislation had been communicated to 
Moses in the Mount, so that any part of it may 
presuppose another; but that he was to an- 
nounce it to the people in the order best adapted 
to their needs. The Levites are not therefore 
spoken of in this bonk, except thus incidentally 
in order to keep them distinct from the priests; 
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and the law in regard to the redemption of their 
houses in their cities is given to complete the 
law of Jubilee; but the assignment of the cities 
themselves is reserved to the directions for the 
division of the land. 

Vers. 85-55. The emancipation of the Hebrew 
slave with its consequences. The main subject 
is still the law of Jubilee; but in connection 
with the effect of this upon the Hebrew slave, 
the treatment of the poor generally is spoken 
of.—And if thy brother, ¢. ¢. an Israelite, 
be waxen poor, he was not to be treated as 
an outcast, but with the consideration shown to 
a resident foreigner, who also had no landed 
possession. Vers. 36, 87, forbid the taking of 
usury of him, or inorease. In the latter 
verse this is applied also to the furnishing of 
food. It is entirely clear that the prohibition is 
not simply of what is now commonly called usu- 
rious interest, but of any interest whatever. 
There was no law regulating the amount of in- 
terest; no interest was allowed to be taken of a 
Hebrew brother, and no limitation was put upon 
that which might be demanded of a foreigner. 
Lange, however, considers the words: a stran- 
ger or a sojourner (ver. 85) as in apposition 
with the pronoun him, and taking the view ex- 
pressed in the A. V., says: ‘‘It is very noticea- 
ble that this holds good also of the foreigner.’’ 
See Textual Note 19. Lange adds: “Jehovah 
says this, the great Benefactor, who has dek- 
vered His Israel out of Egypt, and purposes to 
give him the whole land of Canaan, in order to 
make him, through thankfulness, like-minded 
with his God.”” (Ver. 88.) Vers. 89-48. He- 
brew servants to Hebrews. The law provides 
that such servants shall not be treated as ordi- 
nary slaves entirely dependent upon the will of 
their master, but rather as simply under a con- 
tract, like a hired servant, In Ex. xxi. 1-4 it 
has already been provided that the term of ser- 
vitude for the Israelites should not extend be- 
yond six years, and in the seventh they should 
go out free; it is now further provided, as an 
almost necessary supplement to that law, that, 
whatever the number of years he might chance 
to have served, he should go free in the Jubilee 
when the land of his inheritance reverted to 
bim, and would need his care. ‘‘Through this 
principle slavery was completely abolished, so 
far as the people of the theocracy were con- 
eerned.”’ Oehler. In Ex. the freedom of his 
wife and children is also assured, unless the 
wife be one given him by his master, and there- 
fore his slave. In that case the wife and chil- 
dren remained the master’s, and the same quali- 
fication is doubtless to be understood of ver. 41 
here. In Ex. xxi. 5, 6, provision is made for 
the case of a slave who preferred to continue 
with his master; it would have been unneces- 
gary at any rate to mention this unusual excep- 
tion here; but probably it applied only to the 
ordinary release in the seventh year of service, 
and was not intended to take place also at the 
Jubilee. If the slave freed at the Jubilee chose 
to go back to his master, he could of course do 
go, but could only devote himself to perpetual 
servitude after another six years’ service. Vers. 
42,48. Lange: ‘The [sraelites wore not allowed 
to become men’s slaves, because they were God’s 
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slaves. The Jews could misinterpret these noble 
words in arrogance in opposition to the heathen 
(Jno. viii.); but Christian industry has read 
them foo little.”’ Vers. 44-46. Heathen slaves 
of Hebrew masters. The Israelites, in common 
with all nations of their time, were permitted to 
hold heathen slaves. It was a patriarchal cus- 
tom of long standing, and the supply was kept 
up by natural descent, by purchase from for- 
eigners, and by captives taken in war. The 
people were not yet prepared for the abrogation 
of this, and in consequence the Mosaic law per- 
mits its continuance, but in many ways mitigates 
its rigor (see Ex. xxi. 16, 21, 26, 27), especially 
by providing that the slave might adopt the reli- 
gion of his master, and be circumcised, and thus 
entitled to all the privileges of a Hebrew servant 
(comp. Ex. xii. 44). This had certainly been 
one with all the slaves of Abraham, and proba- 
bly with those of Isaacand Jacob. It is likely 
that no inconsiderable portion of the Israelites 
of the time of Moses were the descendants of 
slaves thus manumitted. Vers. 47-55. Hebrew 
servants to foreign masters. By this addition 
all possible oases of servitude are covered. 
Lange: ‘‘The prohibition of oppressive power 
against an Israelite brother occurs again ver. 
43, and again ver. 46. So strongly were the 
Israelites now bound to charitablenees and to 
the fostering of freedom; so strongly also was 
the power of the stranger and foreigner coming 
into Israel limited in relation to heathen en- 
croachments upon the Jewish right of freedom. 
If an impoverished Jew sold himself or his house 
to a foreigner, any one of his kindred might be- 
come his redeemer, the brother, the uncle, the 
uncle’s gon, or any blood relation; also he might 
redeem himself, if he had laid by enough for the 
purpose. Everything breathed the tendency to 
freedom; but it was conditioned by law. The 
price of the redemption was fixed according to 
the years which he had yet to serve to the year 
of Jubilee, and according to the usual wages. 
In case there was no redemption, he was set 
free in the year of Jubilee. At the close occurs 
yet once more the solemn sanction of the law, 
ver. 55." This law evidently contemplates the 
acquisition of wealth by foreigners residing in 
Israel, and their living in undisturbed prosper- 
ity. The Hebrew slave ofa Hebrew was released 
without redemption after six years of service, 
and also in the year of Jubilee whenever that 
might occur; but apparently the law of Ex. xxi. 
does not apply to foreign masters, and here 
nothing is said of release, except by redemption, 
until the Jubilee. This would be a strong in- 
ducement to an impoverished Hebrew to sell 
himself to an Israelite rather than a foreigner, 
and concurs with the general tendency of the 
law to discourage any subjection to foreigners. 
Lange connects the first two verses of the fol- 
lowing chapter with this section as is done in 
the Jewish Parashah. They seem, however, to 
belong to the general conclusion of the boo 
contained in the following chapter. 


DOUTRINAL AND ETHIOAL, 


-I, Lange (under Exegetical): ‘‘The chosen 
land, seen from a distance, appears as a paradi- 
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saical world, inexhaustible in fruitfulness. .. . 
But it ie to be particularly noticed that the pre- 
scribed Sabbath rest of the land forced the peo- 
ple back again to the inexhaustible source of 
fuod in the breeding of cattle, and so far to sim- 
ple Idyllic relations; the breaking the bardness 
of purchase and property relations would far- 
ther the return of Idyllic simplicity, soften the 
differences of rank, and above all, avert the so- 
ealled proletarian relations, and glorify Jehovah 
as the gentle sovereign Lord and manor Lord 
of the families of Israel joined together in bro- 
therhood. By this also comfort was brought to 
the cattle, and even tothe wildanimal. In later 
times the turbulent, restless pressing on of in- 
dustry is not appeased by voluntary or legal 
times of rest and years of remission, bat indeed 
by commercial crises, civil catastrophes and 
extraordinary helps in necessity ; but the proper 
ideas or ideal of the Sabbatical and Jubilee years 
have not yet come to be clearly seen in the 
Christian consciousness of the time.” What is 
noted by H. Spencer as the rythmic flow of all 
things in the universe is provided for in regard 
to human activity in this wonderful legislation ; 
the disastrous consequences attending its absence 
are noted above by Lange. 

II. Lange (also under Exeg.): ‘The limita- 
tion of human proprietary right to the soil has 
also its permanent ideal significance. God chal- 
lenges to Himself the royal right over terrestrial 
nature, as a clear ides of this is given indeed in 
the winter storm over the sea, the Alpine glacier 
and the deserts. Man is inclined, in his ego- 
tistical industry, to harass nature as hig beast.’’ 

{1I. «* Looking at the law of Jubilee from a 
simply practical point of view, its operation 
must have tended to remedy those evils which 
are always growing up in the ordinary condi- 
tions of human society. It prevented the per- 
manent accumulation of land in the hands of a 
few, and periodically raised those whom fault 
er misfortune had sunk into poverty to a posi- 
tion of competency. It must also have tended 
to keep alive family feeling, and helped to pre- 
serve the family genealogies. .... But in its 
more special character, as a law given by Jeho- 
vah to His peculiar people, it was a standing 
lesson to those who would rightly regard it, on 
the terms upon which the enjoyment of the land 
of Promise had been conferred upon them. All 
the land belonged to Jehovah as its supreme 
Lord, every Israelite as His vassal belonged to 
Him.” Clark. 

IV. The law of slavery as understood among 
ancient nations generally is here essentially 
modified and softened, the Levitical precepts 
tending in the same direction with those of the 
Gospel which, after s0 long a time, have now 
nearly effected its abolition throughout the civi- 
lized world. But in regard to the Hebrews 
themselves, the law went much further, and 
substantially abolished slavery at once, reducing 
it to a six years’ service, and even this inter- 
rupted by the year of Jubilee, and subject to 
many restrictions. It is still further to be re- 
membered that any foreign slave might be ad- 


mitted to the privileges of the Hebrew, by 
becoming an Israelite through the reception of 
circumcision. Thus strongly did the law set its 
face against the institution of slavery. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Lange (under Exeg.): ‘‘The Sabbath year is 
the germ of the Jubilee year, as this is a type 
of the New Testament time of deliverance, resto- 
ration and freedom (Isa. lxi.; Luke iv. 18), and 
further, a prelude and a prophecy of the hea- 
venly and eternal Sabbath itself (Heb. iv.).” 

Lange (Homiletik): ‘‘The year of Jubilee of 
the theocratic land. The great year of rejoicing 
in the theocratic community. Ideals which 
have been scantily and scarcely fulfilled in the 
letter in Israel, but which in Christianity are 
continually being realized in the spirit. And 
this indeed in the commendable care of the fields 
and forests; in the dread of a gross profit out 
of nature; in the limitation of the proprietary 
right of individuals over nature; in customs of 
gentleness; in the consecration of the social 
right of fellowship; the right of the poor, the 
right of the laboring man, the right of rent and 
purchase. The later dismal caricatures of these 
ideals. Seven years a period after which the 
administration of nature required a new revi- 
sion; forty [fifty] years a period after which 
the arrangements of business required a revi- 
sion, The neglect of reform a source of revolu- 
tion. The Jubilee year a type of the Gospel 
time of deliverance (Isa. lxi.; Luke iv. 16). 
The true preaching of the Gospel always a pro- 
clamation of the true Jubilee year. The Jewish 
and the Christian emancipation from slavery: 1) 
its common foundation, 2) its greater differ- 
ence, 8) its unceasing development in the world.” 

As the law provided for a redeemer for the 
poor, so, says Wordsworth, Christ became the 
Redeemer for the spiritually poor, reinstating 
us in our lost estate, and delivering us from the 
bondage of sin; and this He was entitled to do 
because by His incarnation He took our nature 
und became our Kinsman. 

By the prohibition of sowing and harvesting 
in the Sabbatical and Jubilee years was again 
taught that principle which the Israelites learned 
from the manna in the wilderness, and which 
the words of Christ make of perpetual validity, 
that ‘‘man doth not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
the Lord.” 

Very full and striking are the provisions of 
this ohapter for the loving care of the poor, not 
for the sake of the poor only, but for the sake 
of him who should show them kindness. That 
the blessing of this lesson might not cease with 
the Mosaic dispensation, God has provided that 
we shall have the poor always with us, and our 
Lord has elevated our ministrations to them into 
ministrations to Himself. Similarly kindness 
and consideration towards those who labor for 
us is taught by Moses, and is ever made one of 
the prominent practical duties of Christianity. 
See Eph. vi. 9, ete. 
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PART FOURTH. 


Conclusion.—Promises and Threats. 
Cuarrger XXVI. 1-46. 


1 = Ye shall make you no idols' nor graven image, neither rear you up a standin 
image,’ neither shall ye set up any image of stone‘ in your land, to bow down unto® 
2 it: for I am the Lorp your God. Ye shall keep my sabbaths, and reverence my 
sanctuary : I am the Lorp. 
3,4 Ifye walk in my statutes, and keep my commandments, and do them; then 
will I give you rain in due season, and the land shall yield her increase, and the 
5 trees of the field shall yield their fruit. And your threshing shall reach unto the 
vintage, and the vintage shall reach unto the sowing time: and ye shall eat your 
6 bread to the full, and dwell in your land safely. And I will give peace in the land, 
and ye shall lie down, and none shall make you afraid: and I will rid evil beasts 
7 [animals*] out of the land, neither shall the sword go through your land. And ye 
8 shall chase your enemies, and they shall fall before you by the sword. And five 
of you shall chase an hundred, and an hundred of you shall put ten thousand to 
9 flight: and your enemies shall fall before you by the sword. For I will have re- 
spect unto you, and make you fruitful, and raultiply you, and establish my cove- 
10 nant with you. And ye shall eat old store, and bring forth [clear away"] the old 
11 because of the new. And I will set my tabernacle [dwelling-place’] among you: 
12 and my soul shall not abhor you. And I will walk among you, and will be your 
13 God, and ye shall be my people. Iam the Lorp your God, which brought you 
forth out of the land of Egypt, that ye should not be their bondmen: and I have 
broken the bands® of your yoke, and made you go upright. 
14 But if ye will not hearken unto me, and will not do all these commandments; 
15 and” if ye shall despise my statutes, or if your soul abhor my judgments, so that ye 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 Ver. 1. pon. See Textual Note 8 on xix. 4, 
8 Ver. 1. Spa, ‘from 4op to carve, is used of an image of any material, but is here taken, as in Isa. xliv. 15,17; xiv. 


20, of an image of wood. 
8 Ver. 1. FJAN1D lit. anything set up. Hence used of a memorial stone, Gen. xxviii. 18-22; xxxv. 14; Isa. xix. 19; an- 
=e 


awering to the Ai@ Avwapoé of the ancients. As these came to be used for idolatrous purposes the word obtained ita 
secondary sense as in the text (EX. xxiii. 24; 2 Ki. ili. 2, efc.). The marg. of the A. V. follows the LXX. ordAny. The Vulg. 


has Gtulum. 
4 Ver. 1. Ve does not elsewhere occar in connection with jae but its meaning by itself figure, imagery, is suffi- 


clently well settled. The cals question here is whether the phrase denotes an tmage of stone (A. V. 80 Keil), or a stone with 
tmages ed upon it (A. V. rah eerie The latter is probably the more correct view, but not sufficiently certain to 
warrant a change in the text. LXX. Ai@ov oxomdy apparently in the sense Pal pe , and of this the Vulg. lapi. 
dem insignem may be a translation. Targ. Onk., and Jun. and Syr. stone of g. Jeorus. stone of error. 


§ Ver. 1. The construction of by here has somewhat perplexed the critica. Geddes contends that as it never elsewhere 
precedes the object of adoration, it must here signify at, by, or upon. Keil explains it “on the ground that the worshipper 
of a stone image rises above it (for by in this sense, see Gen. xviii. 2).” But this fact is, at the least, very doubtful; and 
the ordinary meaning of 4 y as signifying motion towards, ¢wi, seoms to be all that the connection requires. 

© Ver. 6. TT}. See Textual Note? on xi. 2 

T Ver. 10. 34°Y 4/1 is exactly reudered by the A. V., but the sense intended is better conveyed by the suggested emen- 
dation of Clark. 

8 Ver. 11. ‘a0. See Textual Note § on xv. 31. 

® Ver. 13. “ by Mon, He. the poles of the yoke (comp. Ezek. xxxiv. 27), 4 ¢, the poles which are laid upon the necks 


of beasts of burden (Jer. xxvil. 2) asa yoke.” Keil. For by the Sam. and many MSS, have the fuller form Oty. 
% Ver..15. The conjunction is wanting in 6 MSS., the Sam., Vulg., and Byr. 
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16 will not do all my commandments, but that ye break my covenant: I also will do 
this unto you; I will even appoint over you terror," consumption, and the burning 
ague [wasting away, and the burning fever] that shall consume the eyes, and cause 
sorrow of heart [the soul to pine away””]: and ye shall sow your seed ia vain, for your 

17 enemies shall eat it. And I will set my face against you, and ye shall be slain 
before your enemies: they that hate you shall reign over you; and ye shall flee 

18 when none pursueth you. And if ye will not yet for all this hearken unto me, then 

19 I will punish you seven times more for your sins. And I will break the pride of 

20 your power; and I will make your heaven as iron, and your earth as brass: and 
your strength shall be spent in vain: for your land shal! not yield her increase, 

21 neither shall the trees of the land" yield their fruits. And if ye walk contrary 
unto me, and will not hearken unto me; I will bring seven times mdre plagues 

22 upon you according to your sins. I will also send wild beasts [animals*] among 
you, which shall rob you of your children [make you childless], and destroy your 

23 cattle, and make you few in number; and your high ways shall be desolate. And 
if ye will not be reformed by me by these things, but will walk contrary unto me; 

24 then will I also walk contrary unto you, and will punish you yet seven times for 

25 your sins. And I will bring a sword upon you, that shall avenge the quarrel of 

omit the quarrel of'*] my covenant: and when ye are gathered together within 
your cities, I will send a pestilence among you; and ye shall be delivered into the 

26 hand of the maine [;] And [omiz And] when I have broken the staff of your bread, 
ten women shall bake your bread in one oven, and they shall deliver you your bread 

27 again by weight: and ve shall eat, and not be satisfied. And if ye will not for all 

28 this hearken unto me, but walk contrary unto me; then I will walk contrary unto 

29 you also in fury; and J, even I, will chastise you seven times for your sins. And 
ye shall eat the flesh of your sons, and the flesh of your daughters shall ye eat. 

30 And I will destroy your high places, and cut down your images," and cast your 

31 carcases upon the carcases of your idols,* and my soul shall abhor you. . And I 

: will make your cities waste, and bring your sanctuaries unto desolation, and I will 

32 not smell the savour of your sweet odours. And I will bring the land into desola- 

33 tion: and your enemiés which dwell therein shall be astonished at it. And I will 
scatter you among the heathen, and will draw out a sword after you; and your land 
shall be desolate, and your cities waste. 

34 Then shall the land enjoy her sabbaths, as long as it lieth desolate, and ye be in 

35 your enemies’ land ; even then shall the land rest, and enjoy her sabbaths. As 

ong as it lieth desolate it shall rest; because [all the days of its desolation it shall 


1 Ver. 16. For s=bo3 = terror the Sam. reads sbn3 w= sickness a8 a general term including the specifications that 
= eae 


TT’. e 
follow. The word is rendered in the A. V. of Jer. xv. 8 as here, and in Ps. Ixxvili. 33; Tea. lxv. 23, trouble. It does not 
occur elsewhere. The idea is that of “ mens’ hearts fuiling them for fear,” Luke xxi. 26. 


13 Ver. 16. non’ == wasting away is well expressed by the consumption of the A. Y. in its etymological sense, but is in 


danger of being misunterstood of the svecific disease of that name which fs rare in Palestine and Syria. The LXX., how- 
ever, has puwpav. ANIP, LXX. wuperés, according to all authorities should be burning fever. Fevers are the moet com- 


mon of all diseases in Syria and the neighboring countries. These words occur only in the parallel, Deut. xxviii. 22. 
13 Ver. 16. wD 3 n3*t. The literal translation is more expressive than the paraphrase of the A. V. 
M Ver, 20, For PUNT) 21 MBB. and the LXX. read FTW. 
M Ver. 22. DINK MID. The literal rendering is sufficient. 
% Ver. 25. re3-Dpy n9p3 lit. “avenging the covenant vengeance.” As this cannot be expressed in English the 
DP) is better left untranslated than rendered by quarrel, which it does not mean. 
“at Ver. 30. DD*}31)- In most other places where the word occurs (2 Chr. xiv. 5 (4); xxxiv. 4; Isa. xvii.8; Esek. 


vi. 4) the marg. of the A. V. has eun-images, Such was undoubtedly the oral meaning of the word; but Gesenius ( Thee.) 
shows that the word was applied to images of Bial and Astarte az the deities of the sun and moon. The word indicates 
“idols of the Canaanitish nature-worship.” Keil. 


18 Ver. 30. poh) == something to be rolled about, a contemptuous expression for idols, The Heb. had three different 


words which are rendered fdol in the A. V., and seven which are rendered image, 

19 Ver. 31. More than 50 MSS., the Sam. aud the Syr., have the sing. The plural refers to “ the holy things of the wor 
ship of Jehovah, the tabernacle and temple, with their altars, and the rest of their holy farniture, as in Ps. lxviil, 36; Lxxiv. 
6,” Keil; and not to the sanctuaries of false gods (Rosen. and others). 


% Ver, 35, Here also it Is better to keep to the literal rendering of the Heb. 9)) Swe ne n3awn negn p-93. 
oe rot eae A a 
The land should reset not merely because, but it should actually rest the time which it had not rested. id . 
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36 rest that which™] it did not rest in your sabbaths, when ye dwelt upon it. 
will send a faintness” into their hearts in the 


upon them that are left alive of you 
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And 


lands of their enemies; and the sound of a shaken leaf shall chase them ; and they 
37 shall flee, as fleeing from a sword ; and they shall fall when none pursueth. And 
they shall fall one upon another, as it were before a sword, when none pursueth : 


88 and ye shall have no power to stand before your enemies. And ye shall p 


erish 


39 at the heathen, and the land of your enemies shall eat you up. And they that 


are | 


of you shall pine away in their iniquity™ in your” enemies’ lands; and also 


in the iniquities of their fathers shall they pine away with them. 


40 


If they shall confess their iniquity, and the iniquity of their fathers, with their 


trespass which they trespassed against me, and that also they have walked contrary 
41 unto me; and that I also have walked contrary unto them, and have brought them 

into the land of their enemies; if then their uncircumcised hearts be humbled, and 
42 they then accept” of the punishment of their iniquity: then will I remember m 

covenant with Jacob, and also my covenant with Isaac, and also my covenant wi 


Abraham will I remember; and 
43 


will remember the land. 
The land also shall be left of them, and shall enjoy her sabbaths, while she lieth 
desolate without them: and they shall accept™ of 


e punishment of their iniquity: 


because, even because they despised my judgments, and because their soul abhorred 


my statutes. 


44 And yet for all that, when they be in the land of their enemies, I will not cast 
them away, neither will I abhor them, to destroy them utterly, and to break my 
45 covenant with them; for I am the Lorp their God. ButI will for their sakes re- 
member the covenant of their ancestors, whom I brought forth out of the land of 


E 
46 


hese are the statutes and 


pt in the sight of the heathen, that I might be their God: I am the Lorp. 
udgments and 


ws, which the Lorp made between 


him and the children of Israel im mount Sinai by the hand of Moses. 


@ Ver. 36. Ele) Gw. Aey. LXX. 8ecALa, Vulg. pavor. It “signifies that inward anguish, fear, and despair, which rend 


the heart and destroy the life.” Keil. Comp. Deut. xxviil. 65. 
#2 either iniquity (as here twice and in the next verse twice), or the punishment of tnigqutty (as in ver. 41). 


Ver. 39. 


The phraso “ perish fn one's iniquity ” is however sufficiently common, and there is no occasion to change the translation 
here. The DN — with themn at the close of the verse refers to the iniquities. 
T ° 
* Ver. 39. For your O5~ more than 80 MSS. read thes O11~, #0 also the Sam., LXX., Sym., Theod., Vulg. and Syr. as 


the text in ver. 41. 


™ Vers. 41,43. 1¥\°. The same word as is used in vers. 34, 43, the land shall enjoy her sabbaths. The 


literal rendering is perhaps too bold for our version; but the meaning is really this. “The land being desolate shall have 
the blessing of rest, and they having repented shall have the blessing of chastisement. So the LXX. and Syriac.” Clark. 


Comp. Inn xi 2 ANY NY. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Lange here again insists that vers. 1 and 2 are 
properly the close of the foregoing section. It 
was already too late to adopt his division when 
his work appeared; but independently of this 
the connection with the present chap. is prefer- 
red. The verses reiterate the most fundamental 
requirements of the law, and thus form an ap- 
propriate introduction to these concluding pro- 
mises and threats. 

The whole precepts and prohibitions of the 
Book of Leviticus have now been given, and here 
the people are incited to their faithful observance 
by promises of blessings on their obedience and 
curses upon their disobedience. This arrange- 
ment is both natural in itself, and is in accord. 
ance with the analogy of the warnings and pro- 
mises (Ex. xxiii. 20-38) at the close of the “ Book 
of the Covenant,” (Ex. xx. 22—xxiii. 19) and in 
the parting exhortations of Moses (Deut. xxix., 
xxx.). The passage in Exodus, however, relates 
to the conquest of the land, while here the sub- 


sequent history of the nation is had in view. The 
chapter contains: first, promises upon their obe- 
dience (3-18); itthen describes the consequences 
of disobedience (14-89), which are put hypothe- 
tically, but evidently contemplated as likely to 
occur; and finally, looks forward to the resto- 
ration of the covenant on the repentance of the 
people (40-44), which is also put hypothetically, 
but is evidently prophetic, Ver. 46 forms the 
conclusion of this whole series of legislation. 
Objection has been made to the Mosaic origin 
of this chap. by rationalistic critics on account 
of its prophetic character. Certainly it is pro- 
hetic, and if this be objected to any portion of 
cripture, the objector must be met on other 
than merely exegetical grounds, but here the ra- 
tionalistic argument may be fully met in a dif- 
ferent way. It is impossible to conceive that 
the author of the remarkable legislation con- 
tained in this book, possessed of as intimate 
knowledge as he must have been of the people 
under his charge, should not have foreseen that 
they would fail to maintain the standard of holi- 
ness here required, and that consequently God, 
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whose holiness and majesty it has been his ob- 
ject to set forth, would visit them for their 
transgressions. It is but a step beyond this to 
look forward to the effect of chastisement and 
humiliation in producing repentance, and when 
this had been effected, his knowledge of the 
mercy and loving-kindness of God assured him of 
the restoration of the people to His favor. See this 
pointadmirably treated by Keilin a note on p. 468, 

Lange: ‘‘The germ of this whole setting forth 
of blessing and curse already lies in the deca- 
logue itself (Ex. xx. 5, 12), but especially as a 
conditional promise of blessing in the section 
Ex. xxiii. 28-38. It is appropriate to the pur- 
pose of Leviticus that this germ now comes here 
to its development, that by the side of the pro- 
mise of blessing on the keeping of the covenant 
comes out very explicitly the threatening of curse 
on the breach of the covenant; for the contrast 
of blessing and curse goes forth from the reli- 
gious behaviour or misbehaviour towards the law 
of God asa whole, as all particular commands 
are summed up therein..... It must not be 
overlooked that the subject is here always Israel 
in its totality, the nation asa whole. The date 
of this section is thereby shown to be very an- 
cient; for it would have been otherwise from the 
days of Messianic prophecy. Then the contrast 
oomes forward very strongly: the apostate Is- 
rael, and the Israel reforming itself; also the 
contrast: the Israel of the massa, and the Israel 
of the poor, of the humble, of the purified rem- 
nant. For this reason it would be a false infer- 
ence to consider the conditional prediction of our 
section as apodictical, or indeed to suppose that 
the curse would fall upon every individual of the 
nation of Ierael. The apostasy of Israel has 
often been treated as if the flower of its elect had 
fallen under the curse, although history declares 
that the Gentile church was grafted upon the 
stock of the Jewish, and Paul can designate the 
unbelieving portion of the Jews as ‘‘ some,’’ not- 
withstanding its numerical majority, in contrast 
to the dynamical majority whose central point is 
Christ Himself. The national curse has then 
been fulfilled only in a conditional degree in 
contrast to the dynamical blessing overmastering 
all curse; but nevertheless in a degree which 
has shown in fearful majesty the reality of the 
threatening of the course. It is a vain attempt 
when one seeks to intimate, like Knobel, that 
our prophecy looks back upon that which bas 
already oocurred in isolated particulars; at all 
events, this creates no prejudice against its Mo- 
saio origin, for its fulfilment has been progress- 
ing even to the present day, and is not yet fully 
accomplished. Yet even at the present day the 
emphasis falls upon the fearful realization of the 
curse upon the nation; upon individuals, how- 
ever, as such, only in proportion as they trans- 
mit the fanatical or unbelieving spirit of the 
community. 

‘Our section, moreover, ia characterized as a 
prophetic word in that it brings into view in 
grand outlines a future which it cannot and will 
not describe with verbal definiteness. Yet a 
progress consonant to nature is to be observed 
in the gradations of the curse, which one might 
aa Pps a physiological picture of development. 
_ “Tf we suppose one may speak of the Di- 


” 


vine government or word blamelessly if the seo- 
tion before us is invested with a less mysterious 
aspect, we overlook the fact that the course of 
i immanent in life remains the same al- 
though the prophetic character of the word be 
set aside; that the chapters of calamity remain 
the same although one seek to erase the super- 
scription from the punishment and from the judg- 
ment. Strange that one should think the world 
will thereupon cheer up when he traces back the 
dark destiny of a people to a gloomy fate, instead 
of to the justice of the living God. It is the very 
nobility of apostate Israel that its Jehovah is, 
and has been, jealous with such burning jealousy 
over its fall; and it would even seem worthy of 
contempt if it were considered as the football of 
a gloomy destiny—its sorrows without reason, 
without proportion, and without purpose. Cer- 
tainly also the continuing motive for the. rejec- 
tion of Israel itself is its ill-will-egainst Jehovah, 
or indeed against the Gentiles, in return for 
whioh it must acknowledge in its history its well 
desérved visitation. .... 

‘¢ That the bearing of God towards Israel was 
an impartial bearing, which could only be ob- 
scured through the idea of a national God, is 
proved even by our seotion with its threatenings 
in presence of the developmentof the history of Is- 
racl itself: they have been brought out of Egypt, 
and Canaan must become their land; but when 
they apostatize, they must lose Canaan and must be 
scattered among the heathen (Keil, p. 169 (Trans. 
p. 468]). Not only the impartiality indeed, but 
the jealousy of Jehovah must be made manifest 
in this. The idea or key of the whole history 
and destiny of Israel is: vengeance of the cove- 
nant. The people could fall so low because they 
stood so high, because they were the firat-fruits, 
the first-born son, the favorite of God (Jeshu- 
run). But for this reason especially the pro- 
mise of their restoration is bound up with the 
prophecy of their curse (Isa., Jer., Ezek., Hos., 
ete., Rom. xi). Knobel gives prominence to the 
peculiarly elevated language of this section; it 
cannot be explained by the ordinary mechanicism 
of ‘Elohistic and Jehovistic documents.’ ” 

This chapter forms a part of the same Divine 
communication with the preceding one. 

Vers. 1, 2. These verses include substantially 
the first table of the decalogue, and by this short 
summary the whole duty of the Israelites tow- 
ard God is called to mind and made the basis of 


;the following promises and warnings. On ver. 


1 see the Textual Notes. Ver. 2 is a repetition 
verbatim of xix. 80. Here, at least, it must be 
understood to include the whole of the ‘‘ap- 
pointed seasons ”’ as well as the weekly Sabbaths. 


A. The Blessing. Vers. 818. 


With ver. 8 a new Parashah of the law begins, 
extending to the close of Leviticus. The paral- 
lel proper lesson from the prophets is Jer. xvi. 
19—xvii. 14. ‘The subject here is not the iso- 
lated good condact of individuals, but the keep- 
ing of the Covenant of the people as a whole and 
its general tendency to blessing ; the contrast to 
which, the breach of the Covenant, is. moalded 
into the tendency to curse.’”’ Lange. 

Ver. 4. Lange: ‘Rain in its season appears 
here as the first gift of Jehovah. When He gives 
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the rain from heaven, the earth gives its produce 
and the fruit-trees give their fruit; there is 
formed a chain of gifts whose beginning lies in 
the mysterious hand of God. “The allusion here 
is to the showers which fall at the two rainy 
seasons, and upon which the fruitfulness of Pa- 
lestine depends, viz., the early and latter rain 
(Deut. xi. at The former of these occurs after 
the autumnal equinox, at the time of the winter- 
sowing of wheat and barley, in the latter half of 
October or beginning of November. It generally 
falls in heavy showers in Nov. and Dec., and 
then after that only at long intervals, and not so 
heavily. The latter, or so-called latter rain, 
falls in March before the beginning of the har- 
vest of the winter crops, at the time of the sow- 
ing of the summer seed, and lasts only a few 
days, in some years only a few hours (see Ro- 
binson, Pal. ii., pp. 97 sqq.).” Keil. [Also 
Robinson, Phys. Geog. of the H. L., p. 268. 
‘‘In consequence of these rains the land shoul 
yield so rich an increase that your threshing 
shall reach unto the vintage, and the vin- 
tage shall reach unto the sowing time 
(for the next year). [Ver. 5. Comp. Amos 
ix. 18.] . 

“Vers. 6-8. The second yet higher gift of 
blessing is peace in the land, and that in relation 
to wild beasts’’ [7 TN, an evil animal, for a 
beast of prey, as in Gen. xxxvii. 20. Keil] ‘as 
well as to war; therefore they shall lie down 
as a herd which no beast of prey and no robber 
shall affright. Yet more: neither shall the 
sword go through your land, because they 
should drive back triumphantly from their bor- 
ders the enemies who should make any attack. 
The aggressor should fall by the sword upon 
the border.”” On the language in ver. 6 comp. 
Job xi. 19; Ps. cxlvii. 14; Ezek. xxxiv. 25-28. 
Ver. 8 is ‘‘a proverbial mode of expression for 
superiority in warlike prowess.’’ Comp. Deut. 
xxxii. 80; Josh. xxiii. 10; Isa. xxx. 17. 

Vers. 9,10. Lange: ‘‘The third blessing is 
fruitfulness: increase upon increase of the peo- 
ple, and the strengthening of the Covenant under 
the special support of Jehovah.” The multipli- 
cation of the people was a part of the covenant 
promise (Gen. xvii. 4-6), and its fulfillment 
established the covenant (#. 7); not merely 
preserved it, but became the means by which it 
should be extended ever farther and farther. 
In view of this increase the promise of ver. 10 
becomes more emphatic: so far from a dearth 
being caused by the maltitude, the new store 
should be reached before the old could be con- 
sumed. This constitutes the fourth particular 
of the blessing. 

Vers. 11-18. Lange: ‘The fifth blessing is 
the highest: the flower of their religion and 
religiousness. Jehovah will establish His dwell- 
ing (His living habitation) among them.—And 
I will walk among you, efe.—This promise 
touches typically even upon the height of the 
Christological incarnation. Jno.i..14.” [As this 
whole chapter bas in view their residence in 
Canaan, so this promise in particular does not 
refer to God’s leading His people in their wan- 
derings, but to His continual manifestation of 
Himeelf in their midst in their settled home.— 
F.G@.] ‘For these promises, spiritually and 


dynamically understood, Jehovah, the personal 
God of Israel, makes Himself security ; and He 
has given them their deliverance from Egypt as 
& proof and pledge. They shall not become the 
slaves of men through distress, but shall stand 
upright as the servants of God.” That is, the 
yoke of bondage which bowed down their heads 
as beasts of burden had been broken, and God 
had made them in consequence walk upright. 


B. The Curse. Vers. 14-838. 


Vers. 14, 15. Lange: ‘*The breach of the 
Covenant. He begins with the external con- 
tempt of the ordinances of the covenant, and 
goes on to the internal scorn and rejection of 
the covenant law, a transgression therefore of 
the commands in their totality.”” This is care- 
fully to be borne in mind in regard to these 
warnings. These ‘judgments are threatened, 
not for single breaches of the law, but for con- 
tempt of all the laws, amounting to inward con- 
tempt of the Divine commandments and a breach 
of the covenant (vers. 14, 15)—for presumptuous 
and obstinate rebellion, therefore, against God 
and His commandments.” Keil. Single sins, or 
sina of individuals, are not the subject, but the 
general apostasy of the nation. 

Vers. 16, 17, contain what Lange describes as 
‘the punishment in the first grade ;’’ it is the 
warning of visitation upon apostasy alone be- 
fore it has become complicated with the added 
guilt of obdurate persistency. Three punish- 
ments are mentioned which are to be sent toge- 
ther, and not singly as they were offered to the 
choice of David after his sin in numbering the 
people (2 Sam. xxiv. 12-14)—disease, famine 
and defeat. It-is easy to see how all these might 
(and historically did) come upon Israel as & 
natural consequence of their neglect of the 
Divine law; but they were none the less judg- 
ments of Him who had commanded that Jaw and 
ordained that nature itself should protect it. 
Lange justly says: ‘‘One must not overlook the 
spirit of the Divine action; itis called visita- 
tion (ver. 16), and henceforth this is the prin- 
cipal thought and purpose which pervades all 
the punishments, It is also of a deeper meaning 
here that Jehovah will set His face against 
them; for their enemies are His instruments, 
and they will be amitten.”” Comp. Ezek. xxxiii. 
27-29. 

Vers. 18-20, According to Lange, ‘‘the pun- 
ishment in the second grade,’’ or the first of the 
more severe measures to be visited upon obdu- 
rate disobedience. Here, and in each of the 
three remaining stages (vers. 18, 21, 24, 28), 
the expression seven times is used. It is at 
once the number of perfection, indicating the 
full strength of the visitation, and also the sab- 
batical number, reminding the people of the 
broken covenant. Comp. Gen. iv. 15, 24; Ps, 
lxxix. 12; Prov. xxiv. 16; Luke xvii. 4. 
‘‘There are five degrees in the ever seven times 
more severe punishment. God punishes so, that 
He always in wrath remembers mercy, and gives 
time for repentance. But no punishment is 80 
great that a greater cannot follow it.’’ Von Ger- 
lach, 

Vers. 21, 22. Lange: ‘The punishment in 
the third grade. The godlessness becomes ag- 
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gressive; they walk inimically towards Jehovah, 
the apostasy advances to bolder idolatry and 
contempt of God. But meanwhile, Jehovah yet 
stands still, and only sends against them the 
forerunners of His vengeance: ravaging beasts 
—a symptom of falling into decay: robbers of 
children, calamities among live stock, depopu- 
lation, desolated highways. The beasts may 
here be understood not merely literally.” Comp. 
Judg. v. 6; Isa. xxxiii. 8; Ezek. v. 17; xiv. 
15. “DY IP FIM (to go to a mecting with a 
person, i. ¢., to meet a person in a hostile man- 


ner, to fight against him) only occurs here in 
vers. 21 and 28, and is strengthened in vers. 24, 
27, 28, 40, 41, into DY “Ip3 72M, to engage 
in a hostile encounter with a person.” Keil. 
Vers. 28-26. Lange: ‘‘The punishment in the 
fourth grade. Now Jehovah also becomes ag- 
sive and acts inimically towards them, as if 
e would destroy them. Now the breach of the 
covenant is decided, and the sword comes over 
them as the avenger of the covenant. Pictu- 
resque delineation of the three dark ridors, Rev. 
vi., only that here the plague goes before the 
famine.” The idea of the text is clearly that 
by the inroads of the enemy Israel would be 


ehut up in their cities, and while besieged there, . 


would be visited with pestilence and famine. 
Such calamities were repeatedly experienced, 2 
Kings vi. 24-29, ete. Comp. Isa. iii. 1; Jer. 
xiv. 18; Ezek. iv. 16; v. 12, and especially the 
story of the siege of Jerusalem by the Romans. 
To break the staff of bread is a frequent prover- 
bial expression for the infliction of extreme 
scarcity. One oven should suffice for the bread 
of families ordinarily baked in ten, and in its 
scarcity it should be dealt out by weight. 

Vers. 27-38. Lange: ‘‘The punishment in the 
fifth grade. Now Jehovah moves against them 
verily in fury, and the last catastrophes follow : 
despair even to madness; the eating of their 
own children (Knobel, Keil, and the Jewish 
history) (comp. Deut. xxviii. 53; 2 Kings vi. 
28, 29; Jer. xiv. 12; Lam. ii. 20; iv. 10; Ezek. 
v.10. Also Jos. Bel. Jud. v. 10, 3.—F. G.]; 
overthrow of their idolatrous cultus, in the sar- 
castic conception that the dead bodies of men 
fall down on the mock dead bodies of their idols, 
carcases upon carcases’’ (comp. 2 Kings xxiii. 
16; Ezek. vi. 4. The high places refer to 
places of idolatrous worship as in use among 
the Canaanites and most other nations, and 
which must have been already sufficiently fami- 
liar to Moses and his people.—F. G.]; “ over- 
throw of even the real historical sanctuary ; 
repudiation of the sacrificial cultus, ver. 81” 
{[comp. 2 Kings xxv. 9; Ps. lxxiv. 6,°7]; ‘de- 
solation of the land, so that even the enemies 
settling therein recognize the dismal footprints 
of punitive justice, deportations of the people 
(one after another, comp. the Jewish history 
from Alexander to Hadrian).’”” Comp. Jer. ix. 
16-22; xviii. 16; xix. 8; Ezek. v. Also Deut. 
iv. 27, 28; xxviii. 87, 64-68. , 


Effects of these Visitations. Vers. 84-89. 


Vers. 84, 386, rl sae the restorative effect 
accomplished by the punishment itself, The 
land must needs enjoy its Sabbaths while it lay 


desolate. In regard to the kingdom of Judsh, 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 21 expressly fixes the length of 
the Babylonish captivity with reference to the 
number of unobserved Sabbatical years. These 
constituted the Sabbaths of the land, the weekly 
Sabbath of one day being too brief for effect 
upon the soil. Vers. 86-89 describe in fearful 
terms the effect of the Divine visitation upon 
the remnant who should escape immediate de- 
struction. On the language of ver. 88 comp. 
Nam. xiii. 82; Ezek. xxxvi. 138. 


C. The Restoration of the Covenant. 
Vers. 40-45. 


Lange: ‘The first thing is the acknowledg- 
ment and confession of guilt. But the repent- 
tance would be thorough only in case the 
misdeeds of the fathers were acknowledged 
along with their own misdeeds, see Ps. li. 
The view that Jehovah has interposed, con- 
tending against them because they contended 
against Him, is the second thing, ver. 41.— 
(Repeated declaration in regard to the cause 
of the punishments.) The humiliation under 
the jadgment of their having an uncircumcised 
heart, ¢. ¢., of their being heathen in a spiritual 
sense, is the third. Yes, they come now to bless 
the punishments of their misdeeds, to rejoice 
over them, since God has visited them in this 


manner (3¥°°). Keil accepts the translation of 
the LXX. eidoxhoovery rag duaptrias avray, “ they 
will take pleasure, rejoice in their misdeeda, 
s. ¢., in the consequences and results of them.” 


We hold with Luther to the idea of }\y (see 


eva as sufficient punisbment; the paradox 
itself O feliz culpa could not be translated: they 
heve pleasure in their misdeeds. But to salute 
the cross is a proof in action of a deeper reli- 
giousness, which here already germinates.” 
[See, however, Textual Note 24.—F. G. 

“Ver. 41. In a religious sense the divine par- 
don is the cause, in a moral sense the conse- 
quence of the repentance of the people; the 
remembrance of the Covenant with Jacob and 
Isaac and Abraham, ¢ ¢. an ever-deepening, 
inward remembrance of the old love, appears to 
awake in Jehovah, for it does awake in the con- 
sciousness of the people. The holy land itself, 
which cannot be forgotten and is kindly, receives 
now a peculiarly affecting form. The land 
whose mourning is changed to feasts, and the 
people whose penitence is changed to feasts, 
accord so affectingly with Jehovah, that, so to 
speak, He reveals Himself again as justifying: 
because, even because they despised my 
judgments, and because their soul ab- 
horred my statutes. And yet for all that— 
their pardon is approaching: viz. the restoration, 
and that truly entirely according to the analogy of 
the restoration from the land of Egypt. That this 
promise is effective for the nation of Israel, but is 
not to be understood of the spiritual Israel as 
euch, needs no argument. At the close again, 
MM "28." [The promise of merey upon Israel 
when they should repent and turn to the Lord, 
was certainly a promise to the covenant people, 
and was repeatedly fulfilled in their bistory, 
especially in the restoration from the captivity 
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of Babylon. But the promise (Jer. xxxi. 81-84) 
was that in the days to come God would make a 
new covenant with His people of a more spirit- 
ual character, and in the Ep. to the Heb (viii. 
10-12; x. 15-18) we are told that this has been 
poco putes in the Christian Church springing 
from the bosom of the Jewish. The continued 
faithfuluess of God to His people according to 
the promises of this section, must therefore be 
now looked for after a Christian and spiritual, 
ra] than a Jewish and temporal fashion.— 

‘*‘ And thus it is conformable to the truth of a 
personal God that He should attach the utmost 
importance to afflicting the personal life of His 
people, and then reanimating it again. If it is 
said; What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul? so is it 
likewise said: What shall it harm a man, if he 
shall lose the whole world, and his soul thereby 
be delivered? Would a philosophy in opposi- 
tion to this, which has sunk the personal life in 
impersonal things, be a higher wisdom ? 

‘* It is to be understood that the principles of 
this Divine government over Israel apply, ac- 
cording to their modifications, to His govern- 
ment over every nation.” 

At the beginning of this chapter Lange says: 
“It cannot be concluded from ver. 46 that Levi- 
ticus sbould properly end with this section; 
ver. 46 much rather looks back to ver. 8, and 
makes it clear that the subject here is the Cove- 
nant bond between Jehovah and the people of 
Israel.” Ver. 46 undoubtedly looks back imme- 
diately to xxv. 1, the beginning of the Divine 
communication of which this is the end; but as 
it also forms the close of ch. xxvi., so we cannot 
but regard this chapter itself as closing the 
Book of Leviticus proper. The analogy of this 
with other portions of the law has already been 
pointed out, and the reasons for regarding ch. 
xxvii. as an appendix will be mentioned in the 
treatment of that chapter. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


I. The warnings and promises of this chapter 
show it was foreseen that much of the Mosaic 
legislation was likely to be neglected by the 
people. Nevertheless God gave it. The same 
is true of much of Christian duty, both in regard 
to definite observances as baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, and still more in regard to the standard 
of Christian life and character, But because 
man does not come up to its requirements, the 
law is not thereby foiled of its purpose; its re- 
quirements were not lowered to the level of 
human weakness and sinfulness, but rather de- 
signed to sect forth so much of the Divine holi- 
ness and purity as would be instrumental in 
raising men to a higher level. ‘It was not like 
the legislation of ordinary states, intended pri- 
marily to meet the exigencies of existing facts 
and to keep offenders in order. Its purpose was 
to help and instruct the best of the people, not 
merely to chastise the worst. Other legislators 
have taken their starting points from human 
facts: Moses took bis from the character and 
purpose of God.” Clark. And in this, to the 
thoughtful man, is a really powerful evidence 
of the Divine authorship of the legislation. 


II. In vers. 89, 40, the iniquity of their 
fathers is made a part of the sin for which the 
people were to suffer, and on the confession of 
which they were to be forgiven. As this is 
God’s revealed word, so does all history show 
that it is in accordance with His government of 
nature that in nations, as in individuals, the 
sins of the fathers are visited upon the children; 
but all this is nevertheless under the law that 
the sincere repentance of the children shall 
avert from them the punishment of their fore- 
fathers’ sins as well as of their own. 


III. Illustrative of ver. 41 is 2 Cor. vii. 10 
and Heb. xii. 11. The punishments of God 
leading to repentance, however grievous they 
may seem, are yet truly occasions of rejoicing 
in view of their higher object. 


IV. In ver. 46 the covenant legislation of Mt. 
Sinai is expressly said to have been given by 
the hand of Moses. This fact is sufficiently 
patent throughout the whole story of the legis- 
lation; but its emphatic mention here has a 
double use: first, in showing that this book 
claims @ contemporary origin; and second, in 
bringing out the fact of the necessity of a medi- 
ator between man and God. If Moses was only 
a human mediator, especially strengthened and 
authorized for this purpose; yet he points for- 
ward typically to the one true Mediator from 
whom alone man may know the will of God, and 
through whom alone he may draw near to His 
inapproachable majesty. 


V. Although it is abundantly evident from 
the warnings of this chapter that man is unable 
so to keep God’s commandments as to claim any 
reward as of merit; yet it ia also clear from its 
promises, and especially from these as contrasted 
with the warnings, that He does look with favor 
upon and will bless and reward the honest effort 
to do His will. These things are spoken of 
Israel as a nation, and are true of all nations in 
alltime; but nations are made up of individuals, 
and the principles of the Divine bearing towards 


‘|man are as true of the component elements as 


of the mass in its totality. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Lange: ‘The great contrast of blessing and 
of curse which lies in the law—which the law 
strengthens. The law speaks not only of ourse, 
as many imagine; it speaks also of blessing. 
For it is one thing to be ocoupied with the 
works of the law and to seek righteousness 
through the law and by means of works (ac- 
cording to Gal. iii. 10 eqq.), and another thing 
to stand under the law in the true fear of God, 
and to atrive after its righteousness until one 
comes to the righteousness which is of faith 
(according to Rom. vii.). The law of Jehovah 
ever stands under the protection of the Law- 
giver. It is the rule of His power; it is the 
spirit of the world’s history; it is the voice of 
conscience (Rom. ii.), and the dieposition of the 
heart. The blessings of fidelity to the law: the 
piety of a people, the fruitfulness of the land, 
peace, victory, efc., ete. (xxvi. 1 sqq.). The 
fearful gradations of the curse. Particular 
blessings. Particular curses. The final pro- 
mise of the restoration of Israel out of the state 
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of the curse. Jehovah will remember His cove- 
nant for all those who reform themselves.” 

‘(There is a marvellous and grand display of 
the greatness of God in the fact, that He holds 
out before the people, whom He has just deli- 
vered from the hands of the heathen and gathered 
round Himself, the prospect of being scattered 
again among the heathen, and that, even before 
the land is taken by the Israelites, He predicts 
its return to desolation. These words could 
only be spoken by One who has the future really 
before His mind, who sees through the whole 
depth of sin, and who can destroy His own 
work, and yet attain His end. But so much the 
more adorable and marvellous is the grace, 
which nevertheless begins its work among such 
sinners, and is certain of victory notwithstand- 
ing all retarding and opposing influences.” 
Auberlen. 

God promises in vers. 11, 12, that He will set 
His tabernacle and will walk among His people 
—e typical promise, fulfilled in Christ who 


tabernacled in us (John i 14), and through 
whom we beoome Temples of God the Holy 
Ghost (1 Cor. iii. 16, 17; vi. 19), and God will 
‘tabernacle for ever” with us (Rev. vii. 15; 
xxi. 8). Wordsworth. 


Origen deduces from this chapter a commen- 
tary on 2 Timothy ii. 5: ‘‘If a man strive for 
masteries, yet is he not crowned except he strive 
lawfully.” Our efforts to obtain God’s blessing, 
our hope of avoiding His wrath, must be in the 
way of His commandment. We oan only please 
Him by seeking to do His will, and He has made 
it known to us. 


There is ever a due relation between the tem- 
poral and the spiritual, and these promises show 
that the rewards held out before the Israelites 
were of a spiritual as well as a temporal charac- 
ter; so itis to be remembered that along with 
the more spiritual rewards of the Christian reli- 
gion, it has the ‘‘promise of the life that now 
is,”’ as well as of that which is to come. Calvin. 


A. P PEN Dik. 


Of Vows. 


CHap. XXVII. 1-84. 

1,2 Awp the Lorp spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of Israel, and 
say unto them, When a man shall make a singular vow, the persons shall be for 
the Lorp by thy estimation [special' vow, the souls shall be to the Lorn according 

3 to an’ estimation]. And thy* estimation shall be of the male from twen 


old even unto sixty years old, even thy’ estimation shall be 
4 after the shekel of the sanctuary. And if it de a female, then 


7 years 
shekels of silver, 
y’ estimation shall 


5 be thirty shekels. And if tt be from five years old even unto twenty years old, then 
thy’ estimation shall be of the male twenty shekels, and for the female ten shekels. 
6 And if t¢ be for a month old even unto five years old, then thy’ estimation shall be 
of the male five shekels of silver, and for the female thy’ estimation shall be three 


7 shekels of silver. 


And if tt be from sixty 


years old and above; if «¢ be a male, 


8 then thy’ estimation shall be fifteen shekels, and for the female ten shekels. But 


if he be 
himself 
that vowed shall the priest value him. 


9 And if tt be a beast, whereof men brin 
10 man giveth of such unto the Lorp shall 


rer than thy’ [be too poor to 
ore the priest, and the priest 


shavholy. , 


the*] estimation, then he shall present 
value him: according to his ability 


unto the Lorp, all that any 
eshall not alter it, nor chan 


it, a good for a bad, or a bad for a good: and if he shall at all change beast for 


11 beast, then it and the exchan 


thereof shall be holy. And if < be any unclean 


beast, of which they do not offer a sacrifice [an offering’] unto the Lorn, then he 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
1 Ver. 2. “792 Son does not mean to dedicate or set apart a vow, but to make a special vow.” Keil. 
# Vers. 2, 8, 5, 6,7, 8, el, “The second > in 13773 is formative of the noun, by reduplication of the third radical : 
it is not the pronominal suffix.” Horsley. “The Heb. subst. |), estimation or value, is never found in Scripture, but with 


the pronoun of the second person joined to it; and which is an 
According 


iug of an ordinance, or laying in order.” Delgado. 
Onk., Vulg. aud Syr. omit the pronoun altogether. 


6 Ver. 11. 129: See Textual Note 2 on ii. 1. 


to 


Sui oe no vee but to distinguish it from the mean. 
the suf. refers to the person valued.” The LXX, 
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12 shall present the beast before the priest: and the priest shall value [estimate‘] it, 
whether it be good or bad: as thou valuest it, who art the priest [according to the? 

13 estimation‘ of the priest], so shall it be. But if he will at all redeem it, then he 
shall add a fifth part thereof unto thy’ estimation. 

14 And when a man shall sanctify his house to be holy unto the Lorp, then the 
priest shall estimate it, whether it be good or bad: as the priest shall estimate it, 

15 so shall it stand. And if he that sanctified it will redeem his house, then he shall 
add the fifth part of the money of thy’ estimation unto it, and it shall be his. 

16 ~=And if a man shall sanctify unto the Lorp some part of a field of his possession 
[inheritance’], then thy’ estimation shall be according to the seed thereof: an homer 

17 of barley seed shall be valued at fifty shekels of silver. ‘If he sanctify his field from 

18 the year of jubile, according to thy’ estimation it shall stand. But if he sanctify 
his field after the jubile, then the priest shall reckon unto him the money accordin 
to the years that remain, even unto the year of the jubile, and it shall be ahated 

19 from thy’ estimation. And if he that sanctified the field will in any wise redeem 
it, then he shall add the fifth part of the money of thy’ estimation unto it, and it 

20 shall be assured to him. And if he will not redeem the field, or if he have sold the 

21 field to another man, it shall not be redeemed any more. But the field, when it 
goeth out in the jubile, shall be holy unto the Lor», as a field devoted; the pos- 

22 session [inheritance*] thereof shall be the priest’s. And if a man sanctify unto the 
Lorp a field which he hath bought, which ts not of the fields of his possession 

23 [inheritance’]; then the priest shall reckon unto him the worth of thy? estimation, 
even unto the year of the jubile: and he shall give thine’ estimation in that day, 

24 asa holy thing unto the Lorp. In the year of the jubile the field shall return 
unto him of whom it was bought, even to him to whom the possession [inheritance’] 
of the land did belong. 

25 And all thy* estimations shall be according to the shekel of the sanctuary: 
Bib gerahs shall be the shekel. 

26 Only the firstling of the beasts, which should be the Lorp’s firstling, no man 
shall sanctify it; whether i be ox, or sheep [one of the flock’), it ts the Lorp’s. 

27 And if tt be of an unclean beast, then he shall redeem [free*) +¢ according to thine’ 
estimation, and shall add a fifth part of it thereto: or if it be not redeemed, then it 
shall be sold according to thy’ estimation. 

28 Notwithstanding no devoted thing, that a man shall devote unto the Lorp of 
all that be hath, doth of man and beast, and of the field of his possession, shall be 

29 sold or redeemed: every devoted thing 1s most holy unto the Lorp. None devoted, 
ya oe be devoted of men, shall be redeemed [freed*], 6ué shall surely be put 
to death. 

30 And all the tithe of the land, whether of the seed of the land, or of the fruit of 

31 the tree, ts the Lornp’s: té is holy unto the Lorp. And if a man will at all redeem 
ought of his tithes, he shall add thereto the fifth part thereof. 

32 And concerning the tithe of the herd, or of the flock, even of whatsoever passeth 

33 under the rod, the tenth shall be holy unto the Lorp. He shall not search whe- 
ther it be good or bad, neither shall he change it: and if he change it at all, then 
both it and the change thereof shall be holy; it shail not be redeemed. 

84 These are the commandments, which the Lorp commanded Moses for the chil- 
dren of Israel in mount Sinai. ‘ 


$ Ver. 12. Valuation is quite as goed a translation of c's bet as the A. V. has estimation im al] other places in this 
chapter, it should be retained here. 

6 Ver. 16. \Fi3T1N-=pesscssion here moans posession by inheridanee, and it is better to mark this in the translation as 
purchased fields (ver. 22) ceme under another law. 

© Ver. 17. A conjunction is here supplied by the Sam., 16 M&S6., (he LXX., Chald. and Syr. 

7 Ver, 26. Te. Bee Textual Note on xii. 8. 

8 Vers. 27, 29. TY Dian/res or delieer. It is » different word from the ‘9¢} of the second clause of ver. 27 and of both 
clauses of ver. 90, and should be differently translated. . 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The question of the relation of this chapter to 
the rest of the book is partly a matter of form, 
and partly to be determined by the contents. 


As to the former. the preceding chapter of pro- 


mises and warnings is an appropriate close of 
the legislation, and its last verse certainly has 
the air of the subscription to a finished work. 
The present chapter also closes with an abbre- 
viated form of the same subscription. It may 
be compared to the close of John xx., after 
which ch. xxi. follows plainly as an addition. 
As to the subject matter: our chapter is very 
clearly distinguished from the rest of the book 
in that it treats of special voluntary consecra- 
tions to the Lord; and yet it is connected with 
the foregoing, in that these also are to be brought 
under the same general law of sacred fidelity. 
The chapter therefore constitutes precisely what 
is understood by an appendiz, appropriate to the 
book. Lange’s objection to this seems based 
upon a different idea of the word, and his argu- 
ments go to show only that it is appropriate. 
He says, “1. With our section corresponds Num. 
vi; xxx.; Deut. xxiii. 21; Judges xi. 35 [84-40] ; 
Eccl. v. 56. According to Keil this section 
should be an appendix—contrary to the declara- 
tion at the close of ver. 84. He gives as his 
reason: ‘The directions concerning vows follow 
the express termination of the Sinaitic law-giving 
(xxvi. 46), as an appendix to it, because vows 
formed no integral part of the covenant laws, 
but were a freewill expression of piety common 
to almost all nations, and belonged to the modes 
of worship current in all religions, which were 
not demanded, and might be omitted altogether, 
and which really lay outside the law, though it 
was necessary to bring them into harmony with 
the demands of the law upon Israel.” Accord- 
ing to this apprehension, however, much of the 
Mosaic legislation must stand in an appendix; 
indeed, it may be said of the sacrifices, that they 
are the theocratic regulation of a primeval sac- 
rificial custom, and not originally theocratically 
commanded. We accept then the view that the 
prescriptions of this section are attached to the 
foregoing chapter as a law of keeping the cove- 
nant in particulars, viz. in relation to the pledged 
word, or asa law of particular and individual 
duties under the law of keeping the covenant 
asa whole.’ [We cannot see that this could be 
better defined than by the word Appendiz.— 
F.G.] ‘The superscription of this section ‘Of 
vows’ is not truly congruous with the whole. 
The unity is: ‘of special consecrations, or of the 
keeping holy of special covenant duties in rela- 
tion to their remissibleness or their irremissi- 
bility, and indeed 1) of voluntary and remissible 
vows or consecrations, vers. 1-27; 2) of the 
extraordinary, but commanded and irremissible 
consecration, or of the han, vers. 28, 29; 8) of 
the consecrated holy first-fruits, or of the tithes, 
partly redeemable and partly unredeemable. 
Vers. 80-83 (34). 

2. ‘ The religious fandamental thought of the 
section. Cursorily considered, it appears a kind 
of regulation for the remissible and irremissible 
special duties of the covenant, and in particular 


it assumes the external character of a tax; the 
ideal germ of the whole, however, is again the 
keeping holy of the personal life in relation to 
the personal Jehovah, the manliness of indivi- 
dual piety; one might say: the keeping pure of 
the religious vow, of the word given to God; the 
Divine ordinance of the ban; the holy fruit-tax 
which is appointed for the maintenance of the 
priests and Levites in the same way as the tem- 
ple-tax for the support of the temple and the 
sacrifice. .... 

‘¢8, The vows. On the meaning and the na- 
ture itself, comp. the lexicons, especially both 
the articles in Herzog’s Real-encyklopadie. Wri- 
tings on this subject of Weise and others.”” [See 
also the archsologies, Art. vows in Smith's Bid. 
Diet., and important observations scattered in 
Michaelis’ Zaws, Art. 78, 88, 124, 145.—F. G.]. 
‘+ We distinguish promissory vows and vows of 
renunciation, . so that it may be not with- 
out meaning that the vows are epoken of here, 
as efficient Levitical consecrations; the renun- 
ciations, or Nazarite vows, on the other hand, in 
the hook of Numbers, the book of the social re- 
lations of the commonwealth. Samson was qua- 
lified as a Nazarito for a theocratico-political ac- 
tion; Paul’s Nazarite vow also was devoted to 
ecclesiastical politics (Acts xxi.) ; and James the 
Just had consecrated himself as a Nazarite to the 
deliverance of his nation, The religious vows, 
as such, form a parallel to the peace offerings and 
partly indeed were connected with them. The 
ethics of the Old Testament vows consists in this: 
first, that they are not commanded but volun- 
tary, Deut. xxiii. 22-24 (consequently not the 
object of the mediseval so-called consilia evange- 
lica) ; and secondly, that as a pledged word they 
must be held inviolable (Prov. xx. 25; Eccl. v. 
8, 5), yet not literally, since equivalents for their 
discharge were legally prescribed; thirdly, that 
the neglect of their fulfilment is to be expiated 
with a sin offering (v. 4-6). The vows were for- 
mal promises given to God for the benefit of the 
Sanctuary; they had for their object not only 
cattle, houses, and lands, but also persons, of 
course, dependent children and slaves. The ex- 
amples of Jacob (Gen. xxtv. 14) and others, 
show how significantly the vows of the Old Tes- 
tament operated. The superstitious misinter- 
pretation of the vow of Jephthah, according to 
the corrections of Hengstenberg, P. Cassel, and 
others previously, appears yet capable of being 
held tolerably righteous, Itisindeed one of the 
exegetical prejudices in which, from different 
motives, literal orthodoxy and negative criticism 
come together.”” [The question of the actual 
sacrifice of Jephthah’s daughter has always di- 
vided opinion in ancient as well as modern times. 
Jewish tradition is decided for the actual sacri- 
fice as an unrighteous act. There are several 
reasons why it is not likely to have taken place: 
no priest could have been found to offer it; nor 
could it possibly have received the Divine ac- 
ceptance; and it is contrary to the most pro- 
bable interpretation of the closing verses of the 
story (Judg. xi. 87-40). Moreover it is unlikely 
that Jephthah would have committed such an act 
when he was not bound to it by his vow; the 
vow was an alternative one,—that he would de- 
dicate what met him to the Lord, on offer it asa 
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sacrifice. That this is the true sense of ) and 
not AND, as in the A. V.,is plain, for even the 
most rash of men must have remembered the 
great improbability that the first thing he met 
on his return would be either one ‘‘of the flock 
of the herd,”’ or a pigeon, the only animals admis- 
sible in sacrifice. There is therefore in the exe- 
cution of the vow of Jephthah no just ground for 
the absurd charge of the allowance of human 
sacrifices among the Israelites.—F. G.]. ‘‘ There 
is no question that the vows, on account of their 
legal character, belong more to the Uld than to 
the New Testament; although they still have 
their place in the New Testament time also, but 
certainly not in the sense of the mediseval, ava- 
ricious priesthood.” 

The general principle on the subject of vows 
is clearly laid down in Deut. xxiii. 21-24: they 
were not obligatory, and no sin was incurred by 
not making them; but once made they were to 
be conscientiously kept, and their neglect (ch. 
v. 4-6) required the expiation of the sin offering. 
It appears from this chapter that nothing could 
be made the subject of a vow which was already 
marked out by the law as belonging to God; but 
anything else might be, and having been vowed, 
might be redeemed, with the exception of the 
sacrificial animals, and except also things or per- 
sons devoted, vers. 28, 29. The subject of this 
chapter is the ordinary vow, and has no refe- 
rence to the vow of the Nazarite, Num. vi. 1-21. 
The exceptional conditions under which the vow 
was not binding are detailed in Num. xxx. 

Vers. 1-25. regulate the commutation of vows; 
vers. 28, 29 declare the incommutability of things 
devoted; vers. 80-88 declare whut tithes and 
under what conditions may be commuted: while 
ver. 84 closes the whole. Under the first head, 
vers. 2-8 relate to the commutation of persons; 
9-18, of cattle; 14, 15, of houses; 16-25, of land. 

Vers. 2-8. Lange: ‘* According to Knobel the 
consecration of persons means that one allots 
himself, or another of whom he has the disposal, 
to the service of the Sanctuary. He cites as ex- 
amples the consecration of Samuel, the Gibeon- 
ites, the augmentation of the temple slaves by 
David and Solomon, Ezra ii. 58; viii. 20; Neh. 
vii. 60; xi. 8 (p. 583). Keil, on the other hand, 
asserts that in every vow of a person redemption 
must take place according to the value, with re- 
ference to the Mishna (see p. 179). [Trans. p. 
480 and note. Keil also cites Saalschulz, anil 
thinks Oehler wrong io referring to 1 Sam. ii. 
11, 22, 28, in proof of the opposite view.—F. G. ]. 
«But the appointed valuation little accords wit 
this. It is inconceivable why ia this case old 
men and old women should have been redeemed 
at a smaller cost than men and women in their 
vigor. Keil himself makes prominent that the 
valuation was conformed to the vitality and skill. 
Besides the diversity of the valuation, it was en- 
trusted to the priest to value a poor man less, 
from which it does not follow that he must be re- 
deemed, but only that he might be. The fact that 
children under five years of age could not be 
consecrated, points also to the ability to serve.” 
In regard to the difference of valuation, Lange's 
argument does not seem to be a determining one; 
on either theory the valuation would naturally 
be based upon what might be called the actual 


worth of the person; but there would be no ob- 
ject in a valuation at all except for the purpose 
of redemption, and it is expressly provided that 
all persons who had been vowed must be valued. 
The diminished valuation of a poor man was a 
merciful provision analogous to the alternate sin 
offering in case of poverty. Notwithstanding 
Lange’s view. it seems to point very strongly to 
the universality of redemption; otherwise there 
would be no reason why the poor man should 
not have worked out his vow, or why he should 
have been redeemed at a lower rate than others 
whose services were of the same intrinsic value. 
In saying ‘‘that children under five years could 
not be cunsecrated,’’ Lange must have overlooked 
ver. 6, which expressly provides a valuation for 
those vowed from one month to five years. The 
form of expression in ver. 2, moreover, seems to 
contemplate redemption in all cases of personal 
vows. The objection to this view is that a per- 
sonal vow thereby becomes only a roundabout 
and awkward way of consecrating the amount 
of the redemption money to the Lord; but the 
moral effect appears to have been different, and 
with the personal vow there is to be supposed a 
sense of spiritual consecration to God which was 
not removed by the payment of the redemptiun: 
Kalisch epenks very strongly: ‘‘To our author 
vowing & person to God meant neither offering 
him up as a sacrifice, nor dedicating him to the 
service of the temple, and much less selling him 
as a slave, but simply redeeming him by money 
in favor of the sacred treasury; so foreign were 
the two former alternatives to his mind, that he 
utterly ignored them, and stated the third asa 
matter of course, and the only one to be con- 
sidered.”’ 


Vers. 9-18. Vows of animals. The right of 
redemption in this case depended upon the na- 
ture of the animal; if it was one suitable for sa- 
crifice (vers. 9, 10), after being once vowed, it 
could not be redeemed or exchanged, and the 
result of an attempt at exchange was that both 
animals should belong to the Lord. It does not 
follow that the animals were to be immediately 
sacrificed, but they may have been put into the 
herd from which the public sacrifices were taken. 
The case of animals of the sacrificial kinds, with 
blemishes which unfitted them for the altar, is 
not especially mentioned; but after the analogy 
of ver. 88, these probably went to the support 
of the priests. 'f, on the other hand, the ani- 
mal was unclean (vers. 11-18), it must be valued 
by the priest; then it might be redeemed by 
adding one-fifth to its value, or else it belonged 
to the sanctuary. Keil thinks it was then sold 
for the benefit of the eanctuary: but in this case 
the original owner would have had no occasion. 
to redeem it ata higher price since he could 
have bought it at its estimated value. It is more 
likely therefore that such animals were retained, 
at least for a time, for the use of the priests and 
Levites. Keil considers that the Heb. [.3.... 
}°23 means “ ‘between good and bad,’ ¢. ¢., neither 
very high as if it were very good, nor very low 
as if it were bad, but at a medium price.” The 
A. V., however, is in accordance with the an- 
cient versions, and is sustained by Gesenius. — 


Vers. 14, 15. The law for houses is the same 
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as for unclean animals. It relates probably only 
to bouses in the cities, as those in the country 
would come under the following law for land. 
Vers, 16-24. Lange: ‘Lands, a. Inheritances. 
If they were not redeemed they lapsed in the 
year of Jubilee to the Sanctuary. If they were 
redeemed, the price was determined partly ac- 
cording to the money value of the seed for the 
land, partly according to the number of sowings 
or seed years to the Jubilee year, and a fifth 
part of the amount must be added besides. These 
ordinances applied also to the purchaser (the 
under tenant). A field was taken for the mea- 
sure of valuation which yielded until the year of 
Jubilee one Homer (225 pounds, or two bushels 
of seed).” [The expreasion (ver. 16) accord- 
ing to the seed thereof is generally under- 
stood to mean, according to the seed required to 
sow it; but the difference is immaterial; it is 
merely an expression of the measure of valuation, 
and the proportion will remain tbe same what- 
ever it be. The value of the homer of barley, 
however (estimated by Thenius at 225 pounds), 
is so great, amounting probably to about twenty- 
seven dollars, that it is necessary to understand 
it, as Lange has done, not of the single homer, 
but of a homer annually during the forty-two 
years (omitting the seven Sabbatical years) in- 
tervening between two Jubilee years. This 
would make the money value of the single homer 
of barley about 64 ots.; but it is to be remem- 
bered that on the average it was to be paid many 
years .in advance, so that we cannot estimate 
from this the actual price of the barley. Others 
however (as Clarke and Keil) think it was an 
annual payment as it accrued. The meaning of 
the expression, ver. 20, if he have sold the 
field to another man is uncertain. Accord- 
ing to Knobel it means ‘if he has fraudulently 
sold the field to another, and taken the price to 
himself, after having vowed it to the sanotuary.” 
In this case the confiscation of the field to the 
Lord would be the penalty upon his trickery and 
deceit. Keil rejects this view, and suppuses that 
the owner continued to cultivate the land him- 
self, paying » yearly rent to the sanctuary; in 
such a cave the basis of sale wonld be the pos- 
sible surplus of the produce above the yearly 
rental, and the fault of the seller “ consisted simp! 
in the fact that he bad looked upon the lan 
which he vowed to the Lord as though it were 
bis own property, still and entirely at his own 
disposal, and therefore had allowed himself to 
violate the rights of the Lord by the sale of his 
land.”” Wordsworth, following Jarchi, suggests 
another interpretation; that the pronoun he is 
used impersonally, and the expression means, if 
the field had been sold by the treasurer for the 
benefit of the sanctuary. The object would then 
be to make the title given by the sanctuary in 
all cases perfect. A simpler explanation is to 
understand have sold in a pluperfect sense= 
had sold—viz.: before making his vow. In this 
case he would have no claim upon it until after 
the Jubilee (except by redemption), and there- 
fore his vow could only be accomplished by the 
land falling to the sanctuary at the Jubilee. 
The reason for the same result in case of refusal 
to redeem is apparently based upon the persist- 
ent wish of the owner. He might redeem at any 


time up to the Jubilee; and if he did not, he 
showed that he wished absolutely to give the 
field to the Lord. It does not appear that the 
landed possessions of the sanctuary ever grew 
large in this way.—F.G.]. ‘5. Purchased pos- 
sessions. Since these must fall back in the Ju- 
bilee year tn the heir, they could only become 
the subject of vows in a very limited sense.” 
The vow of a purchased field required (ver. 23) 
the immediate payment of its full valus (without 
addition) to the year of Jubilee. In this case 
the actual occupation and usufruct of the land 
undoubtedly remained with the one who had 
made the vow, subject to the ordinary law of re- 
demption (xxv. 28-28). The requirement here 
of immediate payment does not imply that in the 
former case (ver. 19) the payment was annual 
(so Keil, Clark, and others), but only that here 
the money must be immediately paid down as 
the only security for its payment at all. 

Ver. 25 simply provides that the standard of 
sll valuations must be the shekel of the 
sanotuary—a silver coin estimated at 64 cents. 
It was divided into 20 gerahs of 2.7 cts. each. The 
LXX. uses the word dispayua, which is employed 
in Matt. xvii. 24 for the Aulf-shekel, the Alexan- 
drian dpayu being double the Attic. 

Vers. 26, 27. The positive law concerning 
vows is now completed. It remains to treat ne- 
gatively of certain things which were not al- 
lowed to become the subject of vows. First, all 
the first-born of animals are excluded as already 
belonging to the Lord, and therefore incapable 
of being given to Him either by vow or in any 
other way: no man shall sanctify it. A 
firstling of an unclean beast, however, might 
be redeemed by adding a fifth to its valuation— 
otherwise it was to be sold for the benefit of the 
sanc‘uary. The reason for its peremptory sale 
in this case, instead of its retention for use, was 
doubtless the tender age of the firstlings, so that 
if they were retained they must have occupied 
much time and care. Lange: “ Keil remarks 
‘By this regulation the earlier law, which com- 
manded that an ass should either be redeemed 
with a sheep or else be put to death (Ex. xiii. 
18; xxxiv. 20) was modified in favor of the re- 
venues of the sanctuary and its servants.’ 
Comp. Winer, ete. We cannot consider this cor- 
rect. Concerning the first-born of an unclean 
beast, the law was peremptory. And how should 
the law-giver here come back once more to the 
unclean beast? Nevertheless, a special ordi- 
nance concerning the first-born might certainly 
be met with which had dropped out through a 
defect under the law of unclean animals.’’ 
Keil, Clark and others must have overlooked the 
fact that the law of Exodus is only a special law 
concerning the ass, but making no mention of 
other unclean animals; while here the law is a 
general one which, as often in. general laws, does 
not mention the already known and established 
exception. It had been but a year since the law 
for the ass was first given in Exodus, and less 
than this since its repetition in Ex. xxxiv. 20. 
The time is too short, therefore, for the reason 
given by Keil and Clark for its modification. 

Vers. 28, 29. From redeemable vows is also 
to be excepted every devoted thing, whether 
of man, or beast, or land. This is the firat in- 
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stance of the use of the word DM, and it occurs 


afterwards in the law but seldom (Num. xviii. 
14; Deut. vii. 26, dt; xiii. ae It is introduced 
asa term already familiar. It is translated by 
various words in the A. V. (as curse, accursed, 
dedicated, devoted, appointed to utter destruction, 
etc.), but etymologically and by usage always 
means irrevocably cut off from all common use— 
in the oase of persons, devoted to destruction—in 
the case of things entirely surrendered to the 
Lord to be disposed of at His will. ‘What 
was devoted could never be offered in sacri- 
fice; but in all places where mention is else- 
where made of the ban laid on any thing (Num. 
xviii. 14; xxxi.; Deut. ii. 84; xiii. 12-18; xxv. 
19; Josh. vi. 17-19; Mal. iv. 6) this appears as 
a dedication to destruction, as a fulfilling of the 
Divine vengeance, as an honoring of God on 
those in whom He cannot show Himself holy and 
glorious.’”” Von Gerlach. In regard to inani- 
mate objects the meaning is therefore olear 
enough; but the expression which shall be 
devoted of men hig 29) has been the occa- 
sion of some difficulty. This much is certainly 
plain: that the sentence of cherem once pro- 
nounced was absolutely irrevocable, and in 1 
Sam. xv. 21, 88, we have an instance of the pro- 
phet’s indignant rebuke of the attempt to set it 
aside. Beyond this, the only instances of the 
cherem in Scripture are those which rested upon 
an express Divine command. Jephthah’s vow 
does not come under this category at all, for that 
was a vow either to offer a burnt offering, or to 
devote to the Lord; but the cherem is not treated 
as a vow at all, and is separated from ordinary 
vows by being irredeemable. The general sense 
of the passage, historically interpreted, is there- 
fore that man may not interfere to thwart the 
purpose of the Almighty: Jehovah’s sentence of 
destruction must always be unflinchingly carried 
out. Ver. 28, however, clearly asserts that an 
individual man might devote persons belonging 
to him in the same way that he could his ani- 
mals or fields, while ver. 29 requires that any 
one so devoted must be put todeath. The mean- 
ing of this very mysterious provision must be 
gathered from the historical instances of the che- 
rem. It could have applied only to the devoting 
of those who were already manifestly under the 
pan of Jehovah—those guilty of such outrageous 
and flagrant violation of the fundamental law of 
the covenant that they manifestly came under 
the penalty of death. Such persons, instead of 
being tried and condemned, might be at once 
devoted and put to death. Lange’s exegesis 
is as follows: ‘That which had been placed un- 
der the ban was absolutely irredeemahle. No ob- 
ject was banned, however, or consecrated to Je- 
hovah by an irrevocable reversion (for the use 
of the Sanctuary in the case of impersonal things, 
or for death instead of capital punishment in the 
case of persons) through any private will; only 
Jehovah, or the community in His service, exe- 
cuted the ban. The various particulars of the 
ban are explained by Knobel, p. 588.’’ See also 
Selden de Jure Gent. IV., vi.—xi.; Waterland 
Scripture vindicated, Works IV., p. 226-229. 
Vers. 80-33. Tithes also are to be excluded 
from the possible subjects of vows, since they 
already belonged to the Lord; in certain cases, 


however, they might be redeemed like vows. 

The tithe, like the thing devoted, is referred to 
as something already familiar. From Abra- 
ham’s tithe to Melchizedec (Gen. xiv.’ 20) and 
Jacob’s vow (Gen. xxviii. 22), and probably from 
still far earlier times, it had been immemorially 

an essential part of the worship of God. The 
tithe is here spoken of, therefore, not for the 
purpose of enjoining it, but to exclude it from 
vows, and to prescribe how far and under what 
conditions, like vows, it might be redeemed. In 
Num. xviii. 20-82; Deut. xii. 6,11; xiv. 22, di- 
rections are given as to the use and the collec- 

tion of the tithes. ‘According to Rabbinical 
tradition, the animals to be tithed were enclosed 
ina pen, and as they went out, one by one at 
the opening, every tenth animal was touched: 
with a rod dipped in vermilion. Comp. Jerem. 

xxxiii. 18; Ezek. xx. 87.’? Clark. The tithe was 
applied, of course, only to the inerease of the 
flock and the herd, ¢. ¢., to animals which had 
never been tithed before. Lange: “It must not 

be overlooked that the tithes were a ground-rent 

in favor of the hierarchy, primarily of the Le- 

vites, who again must themselves pay tithes to 

the priest; and were also a perpetual theocratic 

civil tax which could not properly be maintained 
in Christian times by the side of other taxes, 
notwithstanding the strong Old Testament dispo- 
sition of the middle ages in this matter. It is 
easy to see that at the present day, by the side 
of the modern forms of voluntary and involun- 
tary taxes, ecclesiastical and secular, tithes can 
only be claimed by an overstrained literal seal.” 

The law (82, 88) absolutely forbade the redemp- 
tion or exchange of the tithe of sacrificial ani- 
mals, as in case of a vow; other tithes were also 
under the same law as the vow, and might be 
redeemed by the payment of their value with one- 
fifth in addition. 


Ver. 84 closes this appendix, and forms, as it 
were, a second close to the whole book of Levi- 
ticus, the aim and object of which has been holi- 
ness—holiness to be typically acquired by the 
sacrificial system prescribed to point to “the 
Lord our righteousness ;”’ and to be preserved by 
those many legal enactments superadded to the 
great law of faith, ‘‘ because of transgressions, 
until the promised seed should come.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


I. In the law for the redemption of personal 
vows is again brought out very strongly the 
equality of all men before God. Differences were 
made according to sex and age, but none accord- 
ing to social position and rank. The redemption 
for the high-priest himself was precisely the 
same as for the day-laborer, 


II. In the prohibition of vows of the first-born, 
of tithes, ete., which already belonged to the 
Lord, the general principle is taught that man 
may not make that a matter of extraordinary 
piety which already forms a part of his ordinary 
duty. In a sense this would absolutely exclude 
all vows, since the Christian requirement is that 
we should devote ourselves with all that we have 
to Him who or Himself for us, and indeed the 
highest stan of the Christian life, making 
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of that life itself one perpetual vow, necessarily 
supercedes all minor vows; but nevertheless 
practically, special dedications of ourselves and 
ours may be made, and when made are to be sa- 
credly kept. See Eccl. v. 4, 5. 

III. Here as elsewhere Moses is made only 
the channel and instrument by whom the laws 
are given; their authorship'is expressly referred 
to the Lord Himself. Accepting this as a truth, 
the wonderful character of this legislation occa- 
sions no difficulty; but if with the negative cri- 
tics, it be denied and the legislation be referred 
to human authorship, we have in this book the 
impossible phenomenon of a legislation wholly 
occupied with the promotion of holiness, and 
yet stamped with fraud and deliberate. forgery 
upon its very front. We have also a legislation 
far superior to that of any nation of antiquity, 
and indeed morally superior to any that has 
ever existed except under the influence of Chris- 
tianity, proceeding from a people whose history 
shows them to have been unfitted for the concep- 
tion, much more the enactment of even a very 
inferior code. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


" Lange: ‘The religious observance of vows. 
Before all things man must not be willing to 
oheat Jehovah; also he must be thoroughly ho- 
nest and true in his vows, his professions, his 
fasts, his devotion, and his religious duties gen- 
erally.” 

Also under exegetical: ‘The importance of 


these prescriptions is that they oppose all un- 
maniiness in relation to a pledged, word, confir- 
mation vows, marriage vows, ordination vows, 
false discharge of fasting that has been vowed 
by fish-eating and the like; the removal of all 
evasions of criminal justice and of churchly dis- 
cipline, and finally, of all frauds in regard to 
the duties which one owes to the cultus and to 
the religious rights of the community. The or- 
dinance concerning the irremissibility of various 
actions shows clearly that there can be a true 
freedom within this obligation. The sanctifica- 
tion of manlinees—thus might the whole section 
be entitled.” 

Also under the same: “It is an old story that 
worldliness, cunning, and impiety, very willingly 
put obstructions in the way of religious, theo- 
cratic, and ecclesiastical discharge of duty, and 
the complaints of the Old Testament of the want 
of manliness in this matter, which was connected 
with dimness of faith in the Omniscient, have 
been continually repeated even to the present. 
But here Jehovah, who deals faithfully and re- 
liably with His holy people, approaches with the 
demand in regard to them, that they should hold 
themselves holy, and faithful, and trustworthy 
in all their business in regard to Him. If moral 
laxity begins first in concenlments in relation to 
God and His institutions, it will diffuse itself 
more widely until it completes its process of dis- 
solution in religious and moral deceptions, espe- 
cially in the province of all religious and moral 
vows, 
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